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EDITOE'S    PEEFACE. 


Os  me,  after  the  death  of  my  much-loved  teacher  and 
paternal  friend,  "vvas  devolved  the  task  of  preparing  for  the 
press  the  last  greater  work  of  the  lamented  Neander,  the 
sixth  volume  of  his  church  histoiy.  Having  dischaiged 
this  no  less  honourable  than  arduous  duty,  I  now  think  it 
due  to  the  respected  reader  that  I  should  give  some  brief 
account  of  the  method  according  to  which  I  have  proceeded. 
In  the  abstract,  two  possible  ways  indeed  presented  them- 
selves in  which  this  volume  might  be  prepared  for  the 
public  eye  :  either  to  follow  out  the  subject,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  and  preparatory  labours  of  Neander  do^vn  to 
the  point  of  time  he  originally  proposed  to  himself — the 
commencement  of  the  Keformation — or  to  publish  it  in  the 
fragmentary  shape  in  which  it  was  left.  Pious  regai  d  to  the 
style  of  a  work  peculiarly  original  in  its  kind,  and  the  design 
of  Xeander,  expressed  shortly  before  his  death,  of  jniblishing 
a  part  of  the  materials  here  presented,  equally  forljade  the 
former  of  these  methods.  And  yet  in  adopting  the  latter 
plan,  liberty  was  still  left  to  the  editor  of  executing  his  ta.sk 
in  very  different  ways.    He  might,  perhaps,  consider  himself 
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justified,  in  the  case  of  fragments  of  this  sort,  in  giving  them 
a  finer  polish  by  applying  the  last  finishing  hand.  But  the 
undersigned  has  felt  bound  to  abstain  even  from  this.  It  has 
been  his  endeavour  to  present  the  work  of  Xeander  with  the 
least  possible  curtailment,  and  with  the  least  possible  ad- 
ditions of  his  own ;  and  it  has  been  his  wish  rather  to  be  found 
too  faithfully  exact,  or  if  you  please  slavish,  than  arbitrary  in 
the  labours  he  has  bestowed.  Nevertheless,  in  hundreds  of 
places  he  has  altered  the  text,  and  in  a  still  greater  number  of 
instances  corrected  the  notes.  But  in  so  doing  he  has  only 
taken  the  same  liberty  which  the  lamented  author,  while 
living,  had  already  allowed  him  to  use  in  the  publication 
of  his  more  recent  works,  the  new  editions  of  St.  Bernard, 
of  Chrysostom,  and  of  Tertullian  ;  with  this  difference, 
indeed,  that  with  regard  to  these  latter,  he  could  in  all 
difficult  cases  refer  to  the  author  himself,  while  in  the 
present  case,  he  had  to  decide  according  to  his .  own  best 
judgment.  Unhappily  the  editor,  who  by  long  exercise 
had  become  tolerably  familiar  with  Neander's  method  of 
composing,  did  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  lend  the  beloved 
man  of  God  a  helping  hand,  except  in  a  small  portion  of 
this  work ;  and  various  circumstances,  such  as  a  growing 
infirmity  of  sight,  and  occasional  sudden  interruptions 
closely  connected  with  this  calamity,  the  illegibility  of  his 
excei'pts  made  in  earlier  years,  want  of  practice  in  his  last 
assistants,  and  various  other  causes,  conspired  together  to 
render  his  labours  more  difficult,  nay,  if  possible,  distasteful 
to  the  restlessly  active  investigator.  Once  and  again  he 
had  even  entertained  the  thought  of  bringing  his  work  to  a 
close  in  the  form  of  a  brief  compendium ;  but  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  labour  of  his  life,  ever  breaking  forth 
afresh,  and  the  hope  that  he  might  perhaps  yet  recover  the 
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use  of  his  eyesight,  constant!}'  brought  him  back  again  to 
the  extremely  painful  and  yet  dearly  beloved  continuation 
of  the  task  he  had  begun.  How  natural,  that  the  manu- 
scripts he  left  behind  him  should  also,  in  varioiis  ways, 
bear  upon  them  the  marks  of  their  origin !  The  editor, 
therefore,  has  not  hesitated  to  correct  all  manifest  errors  of 
fact,  so  far  as  they  came  to  his  knowledge,  whether  arising 
from  some  misunderstanding  of  the  assistants,  or,  as  the 
case  often  was,  from  the  illegibility  of  Xeander's  excerpts, 
or  from  any  other  cause.  In  all  cases  where  the  matter  was 
at  all  doubtful,  I  have  allowed  the  text  to  be  printed  without 
alteration,  or  at  most  simply  intimated  my  doubts  in  the  shaj^e 
of  notes.  The  style  moreover  has  been,  in  here  and  there  an 
instance,  slightly  altered  by  me,  and  repetitions  of  longer 
or  shorter  extent,  such  as  were  almost  unavoidable  in  a  work 
which  sprang  purely  out  of  the  recollection  of  Neander, 
expunged.  Among  the  papers,  fuilhermore,  were  found  a 
series  of  sheets  whicli  Neander  had  marked,  partly  with  a 
conjectural  indication  of  their  being  designed,  on  a  final 
revision,  for  insertion  in  their  appropriate  places.  These  I 
have  carefully  inserted  wherever  it  could  be  done,  either 
at  once,  or  only  with  some  slight  alteration  of  form,  and 
have  never  laid  them  aside  except  in  those  cases  where 
their  insertion  would  have  required  an  entire  recasting  of 
the  text.  But  additions  and  the  completion  of  defective 
parts,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense,  I  have  never  allow©<l 
myself  to  make,  except  on  literary  points,  and  that  in 
perfect  accordance  with  Neander's  wishes.  Unhappily  the 
more  recent  works  on  church  history  are  often,  in  this 
respect,  in  the  highest  degree  unreliable,  as  one  author  is 
found  to  copy  the  false  citations  of  another.  Lewis's 
History  of  the  Life  and  Suflbrings  of  John  Wicklif,  for 
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example,  is  a  work  which  seems  actually  to  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  very  few  of  our  church  historians. 

In  proceeding  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks  on  single 
portions  of  the  present  volume,  let  me  begin  by  observing 
that  the  first  portion  which  relates  to  the  history  of  the 
papacy  and  of  the  church  constitution  down  to  the  time  of 
the  council  of  Basle,  as  it  was  the  earliest  in  the  time  of  its 
composition,  is  manifestly  also  the  most  complete  as  to 
form.  As  regards  the  continuation  of  this  section,  Neander 
left  behind  only  a  series  of  preparatory  papers,  but  no 
proper  sketch  of  the  whole,  nor  even  elaboration  of  single 
passages.  This  latter  labour  had  been  bestowed  indeed 
upon  passages  belonging  to  the  second  section  treating  of 
the  Eeformation  of  England  ;  yet  these  single  passages, 
attached  for  the  most  part  to  the  unfinished  exposition  of 
Wicklilfs  doctrines,  were  so  unconnected,  that  the  editor 
felt  himself  compelled,  in  following  out  his  principle,  to 
leave  them  aside.  And  he  considered  himself  the  more 
justified  in  so  doing,  because  they  contained  little  else  than 
translations  of  single  passages  from  the  work  of  Vaughan. 
The  third  principal  section,  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
Bohemian  reformers,  belongs  among  those  parts  which 
Keander  constantly  treated  with  especial  predilection.  It 
will  assuredly  afford  no  small  satisfaction  to  the  admirers 
of  the  great  departed,  to  find  that  it  was  at  least  permitted 
him  to  bring  to  its  close  the  history  of  John  IIuss  ;  and  if 
this,  too,  is  liere  presented  to  us,  as  the  well-informed 
reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  discern  that  it  is,  only  in  its 
first  rough  sketch,  yet  this  very  circumstance  enables  us  to 
see  more  profoundly  into  the  intellectual  power  and  vigour 
of  the  departed  historian,  which  was  preserved  unimpaired 
to  the  end. 
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We   can   only    wish,   that    the    new    light   thrown    by 
Xeander   on   the   great   Bohemian  reformei'S  might   sers^e 
as  a  stimulus  to  some  competent  hand  soon  to  furnish  ua 
with  an  edition  of  the  hitherto  unpublished  writings  of 
Militz,  of  Conrad  of  Waldhausen,  and  particularly  of  the 
pioneer  work  of  Matthias  of  Janow.     Also  a  new  edition 
of  the  works  of  John  Huss,  or  at  least  the  preparation  of  a 
chronologically   arranged   edition   of  his   letters,  belongs 
among  the  piis  desideriis  in  the  department  of  church  history. 
jMany  of  the  preliminary  labours  to  such  a  performance  are 
to  be  found  in  the  excellent  work  of  Palacky.     Neander  has 
repeatedly  alluded  to  the  incorrectness  and  inexactitude  of 
the  Nurenberg  edition  of  1558,  and  the  passages  adduced 
by  him  might  easily  be  multiplied  to  tenfold  the  number. 
Such  a  monument  is  due  from  us  Protestants  to  the  memory 
of  John  Huss,  of  whom  our   Luther,  in  his  lectures  on 
Isaiah,  .so  strikingly  remarks  ;  "  Existimo  Johannem  Huss 
suo  sanguine  peperisse  Evangelien,  quod  nunc  habemus." 
A  man  of  learning  so  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  Huss 
as  M.  Ferdinand  B.  Mikowic,  who  has  already  favoured  us 
with  a  new  corrected  translation  of  the  letters  that  had  been 
already  published  by  Luther,  would  be  just  the  person  to 
engage  in  such  an  undertaking.     The  Bohemian  work  con- 
taining the  letter  of  Huss  should  be  published  in  Bohemian, 
with  a  German  or  Latin  translation  on  the  opposite  columns. 
Such  an  enterprise  would  certainly  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess.     Finally,    on   the   section   relating   to   the   German 
Friends  of  God,  Neandcr  was  still  occupied  during  the  last 
days  of  his  life ;  in  truth,  the  habitual  occupation  of  his 
mind  with  the  work  of  his  life  intenningled  among  the 
pleasing  fancies  that  floated  before  the  mind  uf  this  depart- 
ing friend  of  God. 
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Gladly  would  I,  in  compliance  with  the  urgent  wishes  of 
Neander's  admirers,  have  hurried  to  a  speedier  conclusion 
the  publication  of  the  present  volume ;  but  this  could  not 
be  done  in  connection  with  my  professional  duties.  Besides, 
there  were  other  hindrances.  The  library  of  Neander, 
unhappil}'-,  did  not  stand  at  my  command.  Several  works 
and  editions  which  Neander  had  cited,  such  as  Lewis's 
History  of  Wicklif,  and  the  first  edition  of  Vaughan's 
work,  were  not  to  be  found,  even  in  the  Eoyal  Library  in 
this  place,  and  they  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained  than 
by  ordering  them  from  England.  I  may  doubtless  rely, 
therefore,  on  the  kind  indulgence  of  my  readers.  But  I 
confidently  hope,  too,  and  this  would  be  my  best  reward, 
that  faithfulness  to  my  never-to-be-forgotten  master,  and  to 
his  work,  will  not  be  found  wanting. 

K.  F.  TH.  SCHNEIDER. 
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SECTION  FIEST. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PAPACY,  AND  OF  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  period  of  Church  History  which  we  now  propose  to 
consider,  is  one  where  an  old  creation  of  Christianity, 
showing  signs  of  decay  and  an  ever-increasing  tendency 
to  coiTTiption,  is  passing  over  to  the  new  one  which  was 
destined  to  succeed  it.  The  peculiarity  of  such  a  period 
of  transition,  conducting  from  the  dissolution  of  an  old, 
to  the  dawning  life  of  a  new  world,  is,  that  on  the  one 
hand,  we  see  all  the  corruptions  that  had  so  long  been 
preparing,  finally  reach  their  highest  point,  and  on  the 
other,  occasioned  and  urged  forward  by  those  very  cori-up- 
tions,  the  reaction  of  new  tendencies  of  the  Christian 
spirit,  betokening  new  and  better  times.  The  stirrings 
of  a  new  spirit,  manifesting  itself  with  fresh  and  ever- 
increasing  vigour  in  its  struggles  with  the  old,  and  the 
multifoim  combinations  in  which  new  and  old  appear 
commingled,  form  the  significant  feature  of  this  period. 
Such  periods  of  transition  are  of  peculiar  interest,  because 
we  see  in  them  the  first  unfolding  of  those  germs  in  which 
the  future  lies  hidden.  These  remarks  apply  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  that  portion  of  the  histor}'  of  the  papacy 
which  we  propose,  first  of  all,  to  consider.  The  power  of 
the  papacy,  having  its  seat  in  the  affections  of  men,  and 
resting  on  their  most  profound  convictions,  could  not  be 
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overthrown  by  any  force  coming  from  without.  Every 
struggle,  as  we  have  seen,  in  which  it  was  aimed  to 
effect  this  overthrow,  resulted  eventually  in  a  failure, 
so  long  as  this  power  in  the  mind  of  the  nations  was  a 
necessary  one  in  the  historical  progress  of  the  church. 
But  this  power  must  prepare  the  way  for  its  own  de- 
struction by  its  increasing  worldliness,  and  desecration 
to  subserve  selfish  ends ;  and  thus  were  called  forth,  in 
ever-increasing  force,  the  reactions  of  the  Christian  spirit 
struggling  for  freedom,  and  attempts  at  reform  constantly 
growing  more  violent.  Such  a  state  of  things  we  shall 
see  developing  itself  more  and  more  distinctly  from  the 
time  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  onward.  This  pope,  a  man 
without  any  pretensions  to  spiritual  character,  or  even 
moral  worth,  carried  papal  absolutism  to  the  highest  pitch 
it  ever  reached  ;  and  he  was  forced  to  see  himself  reduced 
to  the  most  severe  humiliations ;  nor  can  we  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  guiding  hand  of  a  higher  wisdom,  when  we  ob- 
serve how  the  humiliations  to  which  he  was  reduced 
contributed,  by  the  consequences  that  followed,  to  bring 
on  that  whole  train  of  succeeding  contests  which  made 
the  existing  church-system  of  the  medieval  theocracy 
totter  to  its  foundation.  We  shall  here  be  able  to  trace  the 
connection  of  one  link  with  another  in  the  chain  of  these 
great  events,  down  to  the  time  of  the  general  councils. 

Cardinal  Benedict  Cajetan,  a  man  supremely  governed 
by  considerations  of  worldly  interest,  after  having  by 
crafty  management  procured  the  abdication  of  his  prede- 
cessor Celestin,  whose  temper  presented  the  strongest 
contrast  to  his  own,  succeeded  next,  by  the  same  arts, 
in  reaching  the  consummation  of  all  his  wishes  and  de- 
signs, the  papal  chair ;  and  his  whole  administration  was 
of  a  piece  with  such  a  beginning.  His  suspicions  com- 
pelled him  to  keep  his  predecessor  closely  confined ;  for 
he  was  afraid  that  Celestin  might  be  persuaded  to  reassert 
his  claims  to  the  papal  dignity;  and  was  certain  that  if 
he  did  so,  he  would  be  backed  up  by  a  party  of  malcon- 
tents who  had  always  denied  the  lawfulness  of  his  abdi- 
cation, since  they  maintained  that  he  who  held  the  highest 
station  on  earth,  the  pope,  could  never,  either  by  his  own 
act  or  that  of  others,  be  discharged  from  the  responsibility 
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which  God  had  laid  on  him.  Constant  additions  would 
naturally  be  made  to  this  party,  in  consequence  of  the 
manner  in  which  Boniface  administered  the  papacy,  and 
they  would  welcome  any  opportunity^  of  securing  for 
themselves  such  a  rallying  point.  The  anxiety  of  Boni- 
face was  assuredly,  therefore,  not  without  foundation. 
Celestin.  however,  bore  his  confinement  and  the  dishonour- 
able treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  with  calm  re- 
signation ;  and  in  this  confinement  he  met  his  end  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  pious  life.  A  report,  which,  if  not 
true,  shows  at  least  in  what  light  Boniface  was  regarded 
by  his  contemporaries,  charges  him  with  the  ciime  of 
taking  off  Celestin  by  poison. 

Boniface  manifested  from  the  beginning,  that  the  mo- 
tives by  which  he  was  supremely  governed  were  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  and  revenge.  Conscientious  scruples  never 
deterred  him  from  resorting  to  any  means  whereby  some- 
thing more  could  be  added  to  his  treasures.*  The  pope's 
plenitude  of  power,  the  interest  of  the  church,  must  serve 
to  palliate  the  worst  oppressions.  He  sowed  the  seeds  of 
a  great  deal  of  coniiption,  too,  in  the  next  succeeding 
times,  by  elevating,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  good 
of  the  church,  his  own  kinsmen  to  the  rank  of  cardinals, 
or  to  the  higher  spiritual  dignities.  One  bad  means  to 
which  he  resorted  to  replenish  his  treasury,  was  taking 
advantage  of  the  great  festival  connected  with  the  usher- 
ing in  of  the  fourteenth  century  :  whether  the  fact  was, 
that  the  pope's  cupidity  merely  availed  itself  of  an  oc- 
cuiTcnce  which  would  have  taken  place  without  his  seek- 

*  A  contemporary,  Jolm  Villani,  the  Florentine  historian,  says  of 
him  tliat  ho  know  how  to  maintain  and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
clinrcli.  (Seppe  bene  mantenere  e  avanzare  le  ragioni  delhi  cliiesa.) 
But  what  interests?  He  explains  by  sayinjj  the  pop(!  accumulated  a 
vast  amount  of  money  fur  the  purpose  of  a^jp^ndizinf^  tho  cliurcli, 
and  ennobling  his  family,  having  no  scruples  about  the  means  (nou 
facendo  conscienza  di  guadagno),  for  he  said  it  was  allowable  to  do 
anything  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  church.  The  same  writer  ro- 
marks  that  he  was  a  man  of  lofty  8j)irit,  (molto  magnauimo,)  and  under- 
stood well  how  to  play  the  lord  (esignorile,  lib.  8,  cap.  G) ;  and  he  says 
that  he  was  much  given  to  worldly  pomp,  which  became  liis  high  sta- 
tion, (vago  fu  molto  dolla  pompa  mondana  secondo  sue  stato — lib.  8, 
cup.  G4  ;  cf.  Muratori  Script,  lior.  Italic,  torn.  XIII.) 
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ing,  or  whether  the  whole  thing  was  purely  a  contrivance 
of  his  own.  As  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  drew 
near,  a  report  was  circulated  through  Eome,  that  all 
persons  visiting  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  that  city  on 
the  first  day  of  January  should  obtain  an  extraordinary 
indulgence.  Moved  by  this  report,  multitudes  flocked 
to  the  church  towards  evening,  filling  it  to  overflowing, 
so  that  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  press  through  the 
crowd  to  the  altar.  This  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
people  was  regarded  as  something  divine;  or,  if  it  took 
place  naturally,  still  inasmuch  as  it  had  occurred,  it  was 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.  The  stories  of  a  man 
over  a  hundred  years  old,  who  related  what  had  been  done 
at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding  century,  added  to  the 
impression.  Thereupon  the  pope  j)ut  forth  a  bull,  grant- 
ing the  fullest  indulgence  to  all  Eomans  who  for  thirty 
days,  and  to  all  strangers  who  for  fifteen  days,  in  this 
year,  reckoning  from  the  Easter  festival,  should  devoutly 
visit  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  of  St.  Paul  in  Eome  ; 
on  the  condition,  however,  carefully  specified,  that  they 
truly  repented  and  confessed  their  sins.*  The  expression 
used  in  the  bull  was,  "  the  fullest  forgiveness  of  sins,"  a 
promise  which,  thus  vaguely  expressed,  was  directly  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  many  with  a  greater  feeling  of  security  in 
sin,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the  abuse  of  indulgences. 
Attracted  by  this  bull,  vast  multitudes  of  men  and  women, 
of  all  ages,  from  districts  far  and  near,  flocked  together  in 
Eome.  In  addition  to  the  rest,  the  exhibition  of  the  pre- 
tended handkerchief  of  St.  Veronica  was  employed  as  a 
powerful  means  of  excitement.  Two  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  a  day  are  said  to  have  assembled  together  in  Eome 
— a  source  of  great  gain  to  the  church,  as  well  as  of  wealth 
to  the  Eomans. 

The  unspiritual  temper  of  this  pope  showed  itself  in  the 
implacable  hatred  with  which  he  persecuted  his  enemies. 
Thus  he  could  not  fail  to  place  himself  in  the  most  un- 
favourable light  to  his  contemporaries  ;  while  by  other  acts 
into  which  he  allowed  his  passions  to  hurry  him,  he  con- 

*  The  words  of  the  bull :  Non  solum  plcnam  et  lurgiorom,  imo  ple- 
nissimara  suorum  concedimus  vcniam  peccatorum. 
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tributed  to  provoke  the  storms  by  which  his  reign  was 
disturbed.  When  a  cardinal,  he  was  zealously  devoted  to 
the  Ghibelline  party ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  become  pope, 
than  he  turned  into  a  fierce  partisan  of  the  Guelphs  :  and 
the  wrath  which  he  harboured  against  the  former  party  ex- 
ceeded all  bounds.  The  following  instance  may  be  cited 
in  illustration  of  his  passionate  spirit,  which  could  pro- 
fanely break  forth  on  the  most  sacred  occasions.  We  are 
told  that  on  one  occasion  when  sprinkling  ashes,  according 
to  the  usage  on  Ash- Wednesday,  over  the  head  of  an  arch- 
bishop of  Genoa,  belonging  to  the  Ghibellines,  instead  of 
reciting  the  words  of  the  Psalm  :  "Memento  quia  cinis  es 
et  in  cinerem  reverteris,"  he  travestied  them,  and  said: 
"  Quia  Ghibellinus  es,  cum  Ghibellinis  in  cinerem  rever- 
teris." Of  a  pope  who  could  descend  to  such  trifling,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  account  for  the  report  which  got  abroad, 
and  which  was  afterwards  used  against  him,  that  his  pro- 
fessions of  reverence  for  the  things  of  faith  were  wholly 
without  sincerity. 

At  the  head  of  his  enemies  stood  the  widely-branched 
and  powerful  family  of  the  Colonnas,  to  which  two  cardi- 
nals belonged.  These  had  opposed  Boniface's  election, 
and  ho  therefore  hated  them.  He  gladly  seized  upon  an 
opportunity  that  soon  offered  itself  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
whole  family.  A  knight  connected  with  it  had  attacked 
and  plundered  a  convoy  of  the  papal  treasure  on  its  way 
to  Rome.  He  took  this  occasion  to  put  forth,  in  the  year 
1297,  against  the  entire  family,  a  terrible  bull,  recounting 
all  their  sins,  from  distant  generations  to  the  present, 
deposing  them  from  all  their  spiritual  and  secular  offices, 
and  pronouncing  them  under  the  ban.  Their  castles  in 
Rome  were  demolished  ;  their  estates  confiscated.  This 
step  was  attended  with  very  important  consequences. 
The  two  cardinals  of  the  family,  who  did  not  recognize 
the  validity  of  the  act  by  wlaich  they  were  deposed, 
published  a  protest*  against  Boniface  and  his  proceedings. 
in  this  they  endeavoured  to  prove  that  he  was  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  lawful  pope ;  for  the  pope,  being  a  vicar 
of  Christ,  could  not  be  deprived  of  his  office  by  any  one 

*  Printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Raynaldi  Annales,  year  1297,  No.  .S4. 
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but  God.  Celestin  was  still,  therefore,  the  only  lawful 
pope,  whose  place  could  not  rightly  be  filled  by  the 
substitution  of  another  individual.  But  even  supposing 
an  abdication  of  this  sort,  made  by  a  pope,  were  ever 
valid,  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Celestin,  because  it  had 
been  brought  about  by  cunning  and  fraudulent  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  Boniface.*  They  appealed  to  a  general 
council,  to  be  convened  for  the  purpose  of  settling  this 
dispute,  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  well-being  of  the 
whole  church.  Thus  we  see,  first  called  forth  by  the 
wicked  acts  of  this  pope,  an  appeal  to  the  higher  tribunal 
of  a  general  council,  assembled  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
pope ; — an  appeal,  which,  for  the  present,  indeed,  met 
with  no  response, — but  is  still  worthy  of  notice,  as  the 
first  impulse  towards  calling  into  action  a  power  in  the 
church,  which  afterwards  obtained  an  ascendency  so  great, 
and  so  dangerous  to  papal  absolutism.  At  this  time,  the 
regularity  of  Boniface's  election  was  defended  against  the 
objections  of  the  Colonnas  by  other  persons  in  the  service 
of  the  Roman  court.  Controversy  with  the  pen  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  bloody  contest  between  the  two  parties. 
The  pope  used  his  spiritual  power  to  gratify  his  personal 
animosities.  He  proclaimed  a  crusade  against  the  Co- 
lonnas ;  and  to  take  part  in  a  war  of  revenge  was  made  a 
condition  of  the  pardon  of  sins.  The  Colonnas  were  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  superior  force.  In  the  year  1298, 
they  threw  themselves  at  the  pope's  feet.  He  promised 
them  forgiveness,  and  bestowed  upon  them  absolution. 
But  they  found  afterwards  that  they  had  been  deceived  by 
him.  They  again  rebelled ;  and  the  pope  renewed  his 
sentence  of  excommunication.  To  secure  safety  to  their 
persons,  they  fled  from  Italy.  Several  of  their  number 
betook  themselves  to  France,  where  the  pride  of  the  pope 
soon  gave  them  ample  opportunity  for  revenge. 

In  King  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  the  pope  found  an 
antagonist  quite  his  equal  in  avarice  and  ambition,  and  in 

*  The  noticeable  words  are  :  Quod  in  renuntiatione  ipsius  multae 
fraudes  et  doli,  conditiones  et  intendimenta  et  machinamenta  et  tales 
et  talia  intervenisse  multipliciter  asseruntur,  quod  esto,  quod  posset 
fieri  renuntiatio,  de  quo  merito  dubitatur,  ipsam  vitiarent  et  reddereut 
illegitimam,  inefficacem  et  nuUam. 
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that  unflinching  policy  which  never  blushed  at  a  crime, 
though  in  pursuit  of  opposite  interests.  ^\  hen  this  king 
demanded  that  the  spiritual  order  should  in  common  with 
all  other  classes,  contribute  money  towards  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  wars,  Boniface,  who  looked  upon  this  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  liberties  of  the  church,  was  induced,  in 
the  year  1296,  to  put  forth  a  bull,  known  from  its  com- 
mencing words  by  the  title,  "  Clericis  laicos,"  and  aimed 
against  King  Philip,  though  his  name  is  not  mentioned. 
In  this  bull,  all  princes  and  nobles  were  pronounced  under 
ban,  who  demanded  tribute,  under  any  form,  from  the 
church  and  the  clergy  ;  and  all  who  paid  such  tribute  were 
involved  in  the  same  condemnation  and  penalty.  Agaipst 
this  bull  the  king  put  forth  a  declaration,  remarkable  as 
containing  the  evidence  of  a  more  liberal  spirit,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  medieval  theocracy,  a  spirit  which  had  never, 
indeed,  ceased  to  propagate  itself  in  opposition  to  papal 
absolutism,  and  which  was  constantly  emerging  to  the  light 
whenever  a  favourable  occasion  presented  itself ;  but  the 
language  we  now  hear  employed  partakes  of  a  bold  freedom, 
such  as  had  not  been  heard  for  a  long  time.  The  church, 
it  was  said,  does  not  consist  of  the  clergy  alone,  but  also  of 
lavmen.  The  liberty  which  Christ  achieved  for  the  faith- 
ful, freedom  from  the  dominion  of  sin  and  of  Satan,  and 
from  the  yoke  of  the  law,  belongs  not  to  the  clerg}^  alone, 
but  also  to  the  laity.  Has  Christ  died  and  risen  again 
solely  for  the  clergy  ?  God  forbid.  Is  there  such  respect 
for  persons  with  God,  as  that  the  clergy  alone  are  to  obtain 
grace  in  this  life  and  glory  in  the  life  to  come  ?  No.  To 
all  alike  who  by  faith  and  love  bring  forth  the  fruits  of 
goodness  has  he  promised  the  reward  of  eternal  felicity ; 
and  the  clergy,  therefore,  have  no  title  to  appropriate 
exclusively  to  themselves  the  ecclesiastical  freedom  that 
belongs  to  all,  understanding  thereby  the  freedom  obtained 
for  us  by  the  grace  of  Christ.  But  from  this  uni Verasal 
free<lom,  are  to  be  distinguished  the  special  liberties  which 
by  the  ordinances  of  the  popes,  the  favour,  or  at  least  the 
sufferance  of  princes,  have  been  bestowed  on  the  ministers 
of  public  worship.  Yet,  by  these  liberties,  kings  ought 
not  to  be  hindered  in  the  government  and  defence  of  their 
realms ;  even  as  Christ  said  to  the  priest  of  the  temple,  that 
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they  should  render  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's,  and 
to  Cassar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's.  Have  not  those  per- 
sons rendered  in  a  perverted  sense  to  God,  who  have  sought 
to  alter  and  distort  the  old  and  natural  law  according  to  their 
own  caprice  ?  AVhat  reasonable  man  must  not  be  filled 
with  astonishment  at  hearing  that  the  vicar  of  Christ  for- 
bids the  emperor  to  institute  tribute ;  and  with  the  threat 
of  excommunication  fulminates  an  order,  that  the  clergy 
should  not  rally  in  support  of  the  king,  of  the  realm,  nay, 
in  defence  of  themselves  against  unjust  attacks,  according 
to  their  ability?  Next,  allusion  is  made  to  the  worldly 
lives  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  is  objected  to  the  pope,  that  he 
connived  at  this  evil,  while  he  prohibited  ecclesiastics 
from  fulfilling  their  duties  to  the  civil  powers.  To  squan- 
der away  money,  it  is  said,  on  theatrical  exhibitions  and 
worldly  pleasures  at  the  expense  of  the  poor ;  to  make 
extravagant  expenditures  for  dress,  for  horses,  for  feasts, 
and  entertainments  :  all  this  is  permitted  them,  as  an  example 
for  corrupt  imitation.  But  it  was  alike  contrary  to  nature 
and  to  reason,  to  divine  law  and  to  human,  to  be  lavish  in 
granting  that  which  is  not  permitted,  and  eager  to  hinder 
that  which  is  not  only  permitted,  but  even  necessary.  The 
king  avowed  his  respect  for  the  church  and  its  ministers  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  declared,  that  he  did  not  fear  the 
unreasonable  and  unrighteous  threats  of  men. 

This  first  quarrel  was,  it  is  true,  soon  afterwards  hushed 
up,  when  the  king  accepted  the  mediation  of  the  pope  in 
settling  his  political  strifes.  In  no  long  time,  however,  it 
broke  out  again  with  an  increase  of  violence.  Boniface 
complained  of  the  manifold  oppressions  suffered  by  the 
church  in  France ;  and  in  the  year  1301  set  forth  his  griev- 
ances through  a  legate,  who  had  already  on  a  previous 
occasion  made  himself  odious  to  the  French  government, 
and  who,  by  his  character  and  his  principles  which  he 
avowed  without  reserve,  was  the  very  man  to  bring  about 
a  rupture  which  could  not  be  healed.  This  was  the  bishop 
Saiset  de  Pamiers.  He  told  the  king,  that  although  the  seat 
of  his  bishopric  came  under  French  jurisdiction,  yet,  as  a 
bishop  he  was  not  the  king's  subject,  but  amenable,  in  secular 
things  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  to  the  pope.  He  threatened 
the  king  with  the  ban,  and  his  whole  realm  with  the  inter- 
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diet.  Unanswered  and  with  contempt,  the  bishop  was  sent 
out  of  the  kingdom.  Soon,  however,  he  ventured  to  appear 
again  in  his  diocese.  The  consequence  of  his  rebellious 
conduct  was  his  arrest.  It  so  happened,  that  the  irascible 
pope,  perhaps  in  the  first  outburst  of  wrath,  sent  a  letter  to 
the  king,  composed  with  dictatorial  brevity,  and  commenc- 
ing thus :  "  Thou  art  to  know,  that  in  things  spiritual  and 
temporal,  thou  art  subject  to  us."*  He  told  him,  that  the 
power  of  bestowing  royal  benefices  depended  solely  on  the 
pope  ;  and  he  ended  with  these  words  :  "  Those  who  think 
otherwise,  we  hold  to  be  heretics."  This  curt  letter,  instead 
of  the  usual  apostolic  salutation,  bore  for  a  superscription  : 
"  Deum  time  et  mandata  ejus  observa."  The  style  of  this 
epistle  might  indeed  suggest  doubts  with  regard  to  its 
authenticity  ;  but  then  again  how  much  confidence  is  there 
to  be  placed  in  the  passionate  temper  of  a  pope,  who  set  no 
limits  to  his  arbitrary  will,  and  was  not  always  mindful  of 
decency?  If  it  was  attempted  afterwards  to  deny  the 
official  character  of  such  a  document,  still  it  does  not  follow, 
that  such  a  letter  was  not  actually  sent  by  the  pope.  There 
seems  to  have  been  no  doubt  on  the  subject  in  the  very 
time  of  these  events.  | 

To  this  letter  the  king  returned  as  laconic  an  answer; 
with  the  address,  "  Philip,  by  the  grace  of  God  king  of  the 
French,  to  Boniface,  who  claims  to  be  the  Pope ;  little 
greeting,  or  rather  none  at  all."  J  The  letter  began  thus  : 
"  Let  thy  most  consummate  folly  know,  that  in  temporal 
things  we  are  subject  to  7io  man."§  What  Boniface  had 
affirmed,  was  here  stoutly  denied ;  and  then  to  the  card 

*  Scire  tc  volumus,  quod  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus  nobis  subcs. 

t  The  language  employed  in  vindication  of  the  pope  to  be  found 
among  the  transactions  of  the  papal  consistory  in  the  year  1302,  ttsti- 
fiea  in  favour  of  the  statement  in  the  text.  The  document,  after  dis- 
tinguishing this  letter  from  the  longer  one  hereafter  to  be  mentioned, 
goes  on  to  observe  :  Dicitur  quod  una  alia  litera  fuit  missa  Domino 
regi,  nescio  unde  venerit  ilia  litera,  scd  scio  quod  i)t'r  fratros  sacri 
collegii  non  fuit  missa,  et  excuso  Dominum  nostrum,  quia  credo  tir- 
raiter,  quod  illam  literam  non  misit,  nee  ab  1*0  emanavit. — Histoire 
du  diffe'rend  d'entre  le  pape  Boniface  VIII.  et  Philippe  le  Bel,  roi  de 
France,     Paris,  1G55,  p,  75, 

X  Iktnifacio  se  gcrenti  pro  summo  pontifico  salutem  modicam  seu 
nuHam. 

§  Sciat  tua  maxima  fatuitas,  in  temporalibus  nos  alicui  non  subeese. 
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whicli  Boniface  had  added,  was  thrown  down  another,  quite 
its  match.  "  Those  who  think  otherwise  we  hold  to  be 
foolish  or  mad."* 

Already  were  the  boldest  voices  heard  remonstrating 
against  papal  usurpations.  In  an  opinion  written  upon  this 
letter  of  the  pope,  in  which  it  was  designed  to  prove  that 
the  pope  had,  by  making  such  assertions,  fallen  into  a  heresy, 
the  king's  advocate,  Peter  de  Bosco,  expressed  himself  as 
follows  : — The  popes,  before  the  gift  of  Constantine,  had 
lived  in  a  condition  of  the  greatest  poverty.  This  gift  was,  at 
the  beginning,  not  legally  binding  ;  and  it  might  be  revoked 
were  it  not  for  the  many  years  that  have  since  elapsed.  But 
the  most  righteous  punishment  which  a  man  can  suffer  is  to 
ruin  himself  by  his  own  actions  ;  as  Christ  intimated  when 
he  said  to  Peter — "  They  who  take  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword;"  and  perhaps  it  would  be  of  advantage  to 
the  popes  to  become  as  poor  as  they  once  were,  that  they 
might  be  as  holy.  It  would  be  better  for  them  to  enter  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  with  the  poor,  than  by  pride,  luxury  and 
rapine,  to  join  company  with  those,  who  show  by  the 
fruits  of  their  daily  living,  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  If  the  pope  be  a  servant  of  God,  as 
he  calls  himself  a  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  he  should 
shun  the  mortal  sins,  robbery,  luxury,  and  pride  ;  for  Christ 
came  not  to  destroy  the  law  but  to  fullil.| 

The  same  day  on  which  that  shorter  letter  is  said  to  have 
been  despatched,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1301,  the  pope 
sent  a  very  long  letter  to  the  king.  J  In  this  he  set  forth 
in  detail  all  the  complaints  against  him  and  his  government. 
He  exhorts  him  to  reform,  threatening  him,  if  he  does  not, 
with  the  worst ;  a  step  which  he  should  take  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance.  Next  he  informs  the  king,  that  he 
intended  to  cite  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  French  church 
to  Rome,  to  appear  there  by  the  first  of  November  of  the 
following  year,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  them  as  to 
the  best  method  of  removing  the  grievances  above  referred 

*  Secus  autem  credentes  fatuos  et  dementes  putamus. 

t  Iri  the  above-cited  collection,  p.  46. 

X  Complete  in  the  above-cited  collection  of  documents,  p.  48  ;  and 
with  the  omission  of  the  passages  expunged  by  order  of  Clement  V.,  in 
ßaynaldi,  1301,  No.  28. 
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to,  and  of  improving  the  administration  of  the  realm.  The 
king  might  either  appear  personally  at  h'ome,  or  he  might 
send  agents  invested  with  full  powers ;  but  at  all  events, 
he  himself  would  not  be  induced,  even  should  the  king 
omit  to  do  this,  to  alter  his  own  conduct  on  that  account. 
"  But  thou  '^'ilt  observe" — says  he — "  what  the  Lord  our 
God  speaks  forth  in  us." 

Thus  the  pope  set  himself  up  as  judge  not  only  in  eccle- 
siastical aifairs,  but  also  over  the  king's  government ;  for  he 
would  have  himself  regarded,  little  as  it  suited  with  his 
character  and  his  habits  of  life,  a  sort  of  theocratic  umpire 
over  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  :  and  so  he  says,  folio  wing- 
in  this  the  example  of  other  popes,  that  God  had  set  him 
above  kings  and  kingdoms,  to  pull  down  and  build  up. 
He  warns  the  king  against  allowing  himself  to  be  persuaded 
by  any  one,  that  he  had  no  superiors,  that  he  was  not  subject 
to  the  head  of  the  whole  hierarchy  ;  for  whoever  thought  so 
was  a  fool ;  and  whoever  obstinately  maintained  it,  showed 
that  he  was  an  infidel.* 

The  validity  of  such  a  bull,  the  king  could  not,  of  course, 
acknowledge  without  denying  the  sovereignty  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  making  himself  wholly  dependant  on  the  hierarchy. 
The  bull  was  publicly  burnt,  and  that  it  had  been  so  disposed 
of,  was  everywhere  announced  by  public  proclamation. 

The  disputed  principles  according  to  which  Boniface 
here  acted  were  also  theoretically  expounded  by  him,  in  a 
bull,  constituting  an  epoch  in  church  history,  which  from 
its  commencing  words  is  called  *'  Unam  Sanctam  ;"  and 
the  papal  absolutism  therein  asserted  was  thus  erected  into  a 
necessary  article  of  faith.  To  be  sure,  this  bull  contains  no- 
thing moref  than  the  logically  consequent  development  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  entire  churchly  theocratic  system 
had  rested  since  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  that  Christ  had 
committed  to  Peter  two  swords, — symbols  of  the  spiritual 
and  of  the  secular  authority.  Both  swords  were  dependent 
therefore  on  the  church.  The  one  was  to  be  drawn  by  the 
church,  the  other /or  the  church  ;  the  one  by  the  hand  of  the 
priest,  the  other  by  the  hands  of  kings  and  soldiers,  but  at 
the  priests'  behest.  The  secular  power  must  needs  there- 
fore,  be  subject   to   the   spiritual ;    in   correspondence   to 

♦  In  the  above-cited  collection,  p.  48.    t  Vid.  Ra}'naldi,  1302,  No.  13. 
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that  law  of  divine  order  in  the  world,  by  which  the  lower 
is  connected  with  that  which  is  highest  through  various 
inteiTQcdiate  gradations ;  in  proof  of  which  the  pope  appeals 
to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Whenever  therefore  the 
earthly  power  deviates  from  right,  it  must  be  corrected  by 
the  spiritual.  Whenever  an  inferior  spiritual  power  violates 
its  duty,  it  can  be  corrected  only  by  a  superior,  but  the 
supreme  authority  can  be  corrected  only  by  God.  To 
supply  a  ground  for  this  position,  the  words  of  Paul 
must  be  perverted  :  "  He  that  is  spiritual  judgeth  all 
things,  yet  he  himself  is  judged  of  no  man."  The  asser- 
tion that  there  are  two  powers  subsisting  independently  of 
each  other  is  declared  to  be  Manichaeism.*  That  all  men 
must  obey  the  pope,  is  set  forth  as  an  article  of  faith  neces- 
sary to  salvation,  j" 

This  bull  was  considered  in  France  an  encroachment  on 
the  king's  authority ;  a  contrivance  to  make  that  authority 
dependent  on  the  pope.  The  most  emphatic  protests  were 
issued  against  it.  The  grievances  which  the  church  had  to 
suffer  from  the  capricious  exercise  of  papal  authority  were 
thereby  brought  into  discussion.  In  the  letter  which  the 
nobles  of  the  realm  and  the  bishops  sent  to  the  cardinals, 
complaints  were  made  of  the  pope's  bad  government  of  the 
church,  of  the  arbitrary  methods  of  procedure  in  the  distri- 
bution of  benefices,  whereby  the  churches  were  prostrated. 
It  was  said  that  foreigners,  that  boys,  obtained  the  high 
offices  of  the  church ;  that  as  such  persons  lived  at  a 
distance  from  the  communities  over  which  they  were  placed, 
and  could  not  administer  the  office  in  person,  the  church 
service  fell  into  neglect;  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
founded  the  churches  were  disregarded  ;  the  prelates  were 
hindered  from  bestowing  the  benefices  on  well-informed 
clergymen  of  good  standing. |  The  cardinals  endeavoured 
to  defend  the  pope  against  these   complaints.      Injustice 

*  Nisi  duo  sicut  Manichaeus  fingat  principia,  quod  falsum  et  hsere- 
ticum  esse  judicamus ;  and  against  this  DuaUsm,  the  beautiful  rea- 
son that  Moses  did  not  say  In  principiis,  but  In  principio  coelum  Deus 
creavit  et  terram. 

t  Porro  subesse  Romano  pontifici  omni  humanae  creaturse  declaramus, 
dicimus  et  difiinimus  omnino  esse  de  necessitate  salutis. 

X  See  the  letter  of  the  barons  in  the  above-cited  collection,  p.  61  ; 
the  letter  of  the  French  church  assembly  to  the  pope,  p.  G9. 
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enough  there  doubtless  may  have  been  on  both  sides  ;  and 
the  two  parties  may  have  had  sufficient  ground  for  mutual 
crimination.  The  pope  could  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  a 
bishop  also  had  instated  two  boys,  his  nephews.  He  had 
never  heard,  he  says,  when  vindicating  himself  before  the 
consistory  of  cardinals,  that  the  king  or  a  prelate  had  in- 
stated, as  it  behoved  them  to  do,  a  master  in  theology- ; 
but  he  had  heard  of  their  instating  their  nephews,  or  other 
unqualified  persons. 

From  the  reproach  also  of  having  encroached  upon  the 
royal  authority  and  its  independent  prerogatives,  Eome 
endeavoured  to  clear  herself.  This  conclusion  could  only 
have  been  anived  at,  by  a  falsification  or  false  intei-pre- 
tation  of  the  pope's  letter.  "  For  forty  years,"  says 
Boniface,  "  I  have  studied  the  law  ;  and  well  know  that  two 
powers  are  ordained  of  God.  ^Vho  then  ought  to  believe, 
or  can  believe  me  guilty  of  such  folly?"*  And  so  too 
affirmed  the  cardinals.  Never  had  the  pope  written  io  the 
king,  that  the  latter  had  received  from  him  the  secular 
power,  and  that  therein  the  king  was  subject  to  the  pope. f 
But  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  the  bull  Unam  Sanctam  ?  To  understand  this 
we  need  only  to  see  clearly  into  certain  distinctions  of  the 
papal  law.  It  was  very  true  that  the  spiritual  and  secular 
powers  should  subsist,  each  distinct  and  separate  from  the 
other ;  and  yet,  from  the  moral  oversight  of  the  pope  nothing 
should  be  withdrawn ;  to  his  moral  tribunal  everything 
must  be  amenable.  And  thus,  what  was  conceded  to  the 
secular  power  with  one  hand  is  taken  back  by  the  other. 
By  virtue  of  his  moral  tribunal  the  pope  could  still  make 
ever}'  other  power,  which  he  acknowledged  to  be,  in  a 
certain  respect,  an  independent  one,  dependent  on  himself. 
Thus,  while  he  acknowledged  this  sort  of  relative  inde})en- 
dence,  he  might  at  the  same  time  declare,  that  the  king 
could  no  more  than  any  other  believer,  deny,  that  he  was 
still  subject  to  the  pope  in  respect  of  sins.  J  And  accordingly, 

*  Quis  ergo  debet  credere  vel  pott'st,  quod  tanta  fatuitas  tanta  in- 
sipientia  sit  vel  fuerit  in  capite  nostro? 

t   In  the  above-cited  collection,  p.  63. 

X  Non  poU'at  negare  rex,  seu  quicunque  alter  fidelifl,  quin  sit  nobiä 
gubjcctus  rutione  peccati. 
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in  that  very  consistory  whicli  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
vindicating  the  pope,  the  cardinal-bishop  of  Porto  affirmed, 
"  There  is  a  ruler,  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  church,  whose 
commands  all  must  obey."  This  ruler  was  lord  over  all,  spi- 
ritual things  and  secular.  It  was  a  thing  not  to  be  doubted 
by  any  man,  that  in  reference  to  sins,  the  pope  had  judicial 
authority  over  all  things  temporal.  As  God  had  created 
two  luminaries,  one  to  rule  the  day,  the  other  the  night, 
so  had  he  conferred  on  the  pope  spiritual  jurisdiction  in 
the  highest  sense  ;  on  the  emperor  and  princes,  jurisdiction 
in  temporal  things ;  which  is  always  to  be  understood 
however,  in  its  connection  with  the  distinction  above 
alluded  to  ;  the  distinction  between  right  and  practice,  as  it 
is  here  called.  It  is  asserted,  that  as  certainly  as  Christ  is 
to  be  judge  over  quick  and  dead,  just  so  certainly  this 
prerogative  must  also  belong  to  his  vicar,  the  pope.  This 
was  a  part  of  the  idea  of  the  community  of  saints.  Al- 
though the  secular  power,  therefore,  is  not  the  pope's,  as 
to  practice,  for  Christ  commanded  Peter  to  return  his  sword 
into  its  sheath,  still  it  should  remain  dependent  on  him,  as 
to  right.*  According  to  these  principles  Boniface  acted, 
when  he  told  the  king,  that  if  he  did  not  reform,  if  he 
refused  to  let  his  prelates  come  to  Rome,  the  pope  would 
depose  him,  as  his  predecessors  had  already  deposed  three 
French  kings.  His  arrogant  language  was,  "  The  king 
who  has  done  wickedness  we  will  depose  as  if  he  was  a 
boy."t  What  means  the  pope  resorted  to  for  extending  his 
dominion  over  all,  we  may  gather  from  a  boast  of  his,  that 
he  knew  all  the  secrets  of  the  French  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  the  king  had  straitly  charged  the  French  pre- 
lates not  to  leave  the  kingdom.  The  goods  of  those  who 
obeyed  the  pope's  citation  were  sequestrated ;  still  Boniface 
required  it  of  them  that  they  should  not  be  hindered  by 
any  fear  of  man  from  doing  their  duty.  And  on  the  1 3th 
of  April,  1303,  he  issued  a  bull,  pronouncing  the  king 
under  ban,  because  he  had  hindered  the  prelates  from 
coming  to  the  council  at  Rome,  and  oppressed  in  various 
ways  those  who  did  attend  it,  on  their  return  home.    When 

*  See  p.  112. 

t  Nüs  deponcremus  regem  sicuti  unum  garcionem. 
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it  had  come  to  this,  the  king  in  the  same  year  convoked  an 
as-sembly  of  the  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with 
them  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  to  counteract  the  plots  of 
the  pope,  and  secure  against  them  the  safety  of  the  realm. 
On  this  occasion  charges  were  brought  against  the  pope  in 
order  to  furnish  ground  for  a  protest  against  the  legality 
of  his  government.  These  charges  did  not  relate  to  simony 
alone,  and  to  profane  and  worldly  pursuits,  but  also  to  un- 
natural licentiousness,  and  to  the  gi'ossest  infidelity.  It  was 
said,  for  example,  that  Boniface  denied  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  often,  before  those  with  whom  he  was  inti- 
mate, uttered  such  language  as  this:  "You  fools  sillily 
believe  a  foolish  thing !  \V  ho  ever  came  back  from  the 
other  world,  to  tell  us  anything  about  it?  Happy  they 
who  know  how  to  enjoy  life  ;  and  pitiable  creatures  are 
those  who  lose  the  present  life  in  hopes  of  gaining  a  future 
one,  like  the  dog  that  stands  over  a  pool  of  water  with  a  bit 
of  meat  in  his  mouth,  and  seeing  the  reflected  image  of  it, 
lets  go  the  substance  to  chase  after  the  shadow."*  He 
would  often  quote,  it  was  said,  the  words  of  Solomon,  "  All 
is  vanity !  All  will  ever  continue  to  bo  as  it  has  been," 
If  we  could  credit  these  accusations,  we  should  have  to  set 
down  Boniface  as  the  most  abominable  of  hypocrites ;  one 
who  believing  nothing,  used  spiritual  things  merel}'  as  a 
means  to  promote  his  selfish  ends ;  a  man  without  any 
religion  w^hatever,  who,  finding  papal  absolutism  ready 
prepared  for  his  purpose,  wielded  it  for  the  gi'atification  of 
his  unhallowed  passions ;  and  hence  was  never  restrained 
by  any  religious  or  moral  scruples  from  abusing  that  power. 
It  would  be  a  remarkable  sign  of  the  times,  if  it  were 
possible  to  find  in  his  case  an  infidelity  expressed  with  so 
much  consciousness, — an  infidelityusing  superstition  merely 
as  a  means  and  a  pretext.  As  to  what  is  said  against  the 
moral  character  of  this  pope,  we  certainly  have  no  reason 
to  question  the  tnith  of  the  testimony  on  that  point ;  and 
in  a  man  of  so  reckless  a  spirit,  in  a  man  so  read}--  to  use 
s])iritual  weapons  to  secure  his  own  ends,  the  transition,  it 
must  be  allowed,  was  a  very  easy  one  from  superstition  to 
absolute  infidelity.     But  the  accusations  against  the  pope 

♦  Sec  p.  474. 
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in  relation  to  the  matter  of  religion,  proceeding  from  his 
most  violent  enemies,  are  not  sustained  by  sufficient 
evidence.  From  the  contradiction,  which  was  so  apparent 
between  the  life  and  conduct  of  Boniface  and  his  spiritual 
vocation  and  religious  professions,  men  might  easily  be 
led  to  conclude  that  the  pope  did  not  himself  put  faith  in 
anything  he  said  and  did  with  a  view  to  promote  his  own 
designs.  Still,  however,  it  is  a  remarkable  sign,  that  such 
rumours  should  get  into  circulation  respecting  the  religious 
opinions  of  a  pope,  however  incredible  many  of  the  things 
may  seem  to  be  of  which  this  pope  is  accused.  With 
regard  to  his  moral  character,  the  voice  of  his  times  is  one 
and  the  same.  Not  so  with  regard  to  the  matter  of  religion. 
Even  those  who  speak  most  unfavourably  of  Boniface  take 
no  part  in  accusing  him  on  this  point.  The  famous  poet 
Dante,  who  certainly  stood  far  enough  removed  from  the 
papal  party,  also  portrays  Boniface  as  an  altogether  worldly- 
minded  man,  one  who  profaned  holy  things.  Yet  he  does 
not  place  him  among  the  unbelievers,  the  deniers  of  im- 
mortality, in  hell ;  as  he  does  Frederick  II.,  towards  whom 
he  must  in  other  respects  have  been  more  favourably  in- 
clined, by  virtue  of  his  party  interest,  as  a  Ghibelline. 
This  surely  may  be  regarded  as  of  some  weight  in  esti- 
mating the  credibility  of  those  charges  against  the  religious 
views  of  Boniface. 

These  charges  having  been  formally  set  forth,  it  was  now 
proposed  that  appeal  should  be  made  to  a  general  council, 
before  which  they  could  be  duly  investigated.  The  propo- 
sition was  adopted.  The  assembly  appealed  to  a  general 
council,  and  to  a  future  lawful  pope.  Many  spiritual  and 
secular  bodies  united  in  this  appeal,  with  the  proviso  that 
the  pope  should  be  allowed  an  opportunity  of  defending 
himself  against  such  charges.  Thus,  for  the  second  time, 
we  are  presented  with  the  case  of  an  appeal  to  a  general 
council  for  the  purpose  of  passing  judgment  on  a  pope. 

The  pope,  of  course,  pronounced  all  these  transactions 
disorderly,  and  unlawful.  In  opposition  to  these  resolu- 
tions and  appeals  he  put  forth  a  bull,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1303.  In  this,  he  did  not  enter  minutely  into  any 
refutation  of  the  charges  brought  against  his  religious 
views,  but  simply  says ;  "  \A  here  before  had  it  ever  been 
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heard,  that  he  was  infected  with  heresies  ?  Of  what  in- 
dividual of  his  whole  family,  or  of  his  province  of  Campania, 
could  this  be  said  ?  Whence  then  this  so  sudden  change, 
that  he  who,  but  a  short  time  ago,  had  been  regarded  by 
the  king  as  lawful  pope,  should  at  once  be  accused  as  a 
heretic  ?  No  other  reason  could  be  assigned  but  this,  that 
the  pope  had  considered  it  his  duty  to  call  the  king  to 
account  for  wrongs  he  had  done.  A  precedent,  then,  was 
now  to  be  given,  that  whenever  the  successor  of  Peter 
should  propose  to  correct  a  prince  or  powerful  noble,  he 
might  be  accused  as  a  heretic,  or  a  transgressor ;  and  so 
reformation  would  be  eluded,  and  the  highest  authority 
completely  prostrated.  "  Far  be  it  from  me,"  he  said, 
*'  without  whom  no  council  can  be  convoked,  to  permit  any 
such  precedent  to  be  given."  The  pope  pronounces  every 
appeal  from  him  to  be  null  and  void.  He  affirms  that 
none  superior  or  equal  to  him  exists  among  mortals,  to 
whom  an  appeal  could  be  made :  that,  without  him,  no 
council  could  be  convoked  ;  and  he  reserves  it  to  himself 
to  choose  the  fit  time  and  place  for  proceeding  against  the 
king  and  his  adherents  and  punishing  such  guilty  excesses, 
unless  they  should  previously  reform,  and  give  due  satis- 
faction,— *'80  that  their  blood,"  says  the  pope,  "may  not 
be  required  at  our  hands." 

The  pope,  with  his  cardinals,  had  retired  to  his  native 
cityAnagni;  and  already,  on  the  8th  of  September,  1303, 
had  drawn  up  a  new  bull  of  excommunication  against 
Philip,  discharging  all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  and  forbidding  them  any  longer  to  obey  him, 
when,  before  he  could  deal  the  blow,  he  fell  himself  a 
victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  fiercest  enemy.  William 
of  Nogaret,  the  French  keeper  of  the  seals,  having  been 
commissioned  by  the  king  to  announce  those  resolutions  to 
the  cardinals  and  the  pope,  and  to  see  them  carried  into 
execution,  pushed  forward,  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  armed 
men,  got  together  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  ba- 
nished Colonnas,  and  entered  at  early  dawn  into  Anagni. 
TheTcry  was  raised,  "  Death  to  pope  Boniface  !  long  live 
the  king  of  France!"  The  people  took  sides  with  the 
soldiers.  The  cardinals  fled.  The  pojio,  forsaken  by  all, 
was  surrendered  as  a  victim  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

VOL.  IX.  c 
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He  showed  himself  to  be  firm  and  courageous  in  misfor- 
tune ;  and  we  see  plainly  how  much  he  might  have  accom- 
plished, had  his  bold,  energetic  will  been  inspired  by  a 
single  spark  of  religious  or  moral  feeling.  "  Since,"  said 
he,  "  I  am  a  prisoner  by  betrayal,  like  Christ,  it  becomes 
me  to  die,  at  least  like  a  pope."  On  the  papal  throne, 
clad  with  all  the  papal  insignia,  he  awaited  his  enemies. 
Nogaret  took  possession  of  the  pope's  person,  and  of  his 
whole  retinue.  He  descended  to  low  abuse,  and  indulged 
himself  in  scandalous  jokes  on  his  prisoner.  Boniface, 
who  thought  he  had  good  cause  to  look  out  for  poison, 
found  himself  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  condition. 
But  three  days  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  a  change  took 
place  in  the  fickle  populace.  They  were  seized  with  pity 
towards  the  forsaken  Boniface,  and  indignation  against 
those  who  had  reduced  him  to  this  state.  The  multitude 
ran  together,  shouting,  "  Long  live  Boniface  !  death  to  his 
betrayers!"  Thus  the  French  were  driven  from  the  city, 
and  Boniface,  set  at  liberty,  was  enabled  to  return  to  Rome. 
But  he  did  not  escape  the  fate  which  he  had  drawn  down 
on  his  own  head.  Mortified  ambition  and  pride,  as  it 
'would  seem,  threw  him  into  a  mental  distemper,  which 
terminated  in  insanity.  He  never  got  up  from  it,  and 
died  in  this  state  on  the  12th  of  October,  1303.  On  this 
unhappy  end  of  Boniface,  the  Florentine  historian,  Villani,* 
judging  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  age, 
makes  the  following  comment:  "We  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  judgments  of  God  in  first  punishing,  after 
this  manner,  pope  Boniface,  a  man  more  worldly  than  be- 
came his  station,  and  one  who  did  much  that  was  displeasing 
to  God, — and  then  punishing  him  also  who  was  employed  as 
the  instrument  of  the  pope's  punishment ;  not  so  much  on 
account  of  his  treatment  of  Boniface  personally,  as  on 
account  of  his  trespass  against  the  Divine  Majesty,  of 
which  the  pope  is  the  representative  on  earth." 

This  issue,  in  which  a  defence  so  conducted  of  papal 
absolutism  pushed  to  the  farthest  extreme,  resulted,  was 
important  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
grave   consequences    to   which   it    immediately   led;  the 

*  Lib.  8.  63. 
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contest  between  the  papal-court  system  of  the  Middle  Ages 
and  a  more  liberal  tendency  which  gathered  strength  and 
boldness  every  day.  As  the  first  representatives  of  the 
latter  appear,  amidst  these  controversies,  two  distinguished 
writers, — the  Augustinian  jEgidius  of  JRomey  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Bourges,  and  the  Parisian  theologian  John  of 
Paris,  a  Dominican,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
the  section  relating  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in 
the  preceding  period.  The  former  composed,  in  the  usual 
scholastic  form,  a  controversial  tract,  in  opposition  to  the 
pope's  absolute  authority,  as  asserted  by  Boniface  in  the 
above-mentioned  shorter  bull, — another  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  that  bull  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.* 
From  the  fact,  that  the  pope  was  the  vicar  of  Christ  it 
had  iieen  attempted  to  prove  his  universal  authority  ;  but 
in  this  tract  the  idea  of  such  a  vicarship  was  used  for  a 
directly  contrary  purpose.  We  here  see  the  way  already 
preparing  for  a  tendency,  which  from  this  time  forward 
appeared  under  various  forms,  and  preceded  the  Keforma- 
tion, — the  tendency  which  aimed  to  set  forth  prominently 
the  contrast  between  the  pope  as  he  was,  and  that  which 
he  ought  to  be  as  vicar  of  Christ.  Although, — it  is  said, — 
Christ  might  have  been  Lord  over  all,  yet  he  did  not  use 
this  power.  In  fact,  he  declined  the  royal  authority 
whenever  it  was  offered  to  him,  John  vi.  AVhen  the  multi- 
tude would  have  made  him  king,  he  escaped  from  their 
hands,  thereby  teaching  his  followers  to  shun  an  insatiable 
covetousness,  and  restless  ambition.  Thus  he  spiritually 
gave  example  to  his  representatives  on  earth,  that  they 
should  not  covet  imperial  or  royal  honours,  still  less  take 
upon  themselves  any  such  dignity.  It  was  also  to  be 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  same  lesson,  that  he  refused  to 
interfere  in  settling  disputes  about  inheritance,  Luke  xii. 
*'  The  Son  of  God  ever  disdained  acting  as  a  judge  over 
temporal  possessions,  though  ordained  of  God  to  be  the 
judge  of  quick  and  dead."  Neither  should  his  representa- 
tives, therefore,  intermeddle  with  matters  of  temporal 
jurisdiction.  Christ  permitted  neither  Peter  nor  the  other 
apostles  to  exercise  secular  dominion ;  on  the  contrarj^  he 

QusBstio  disputata  in  utramquo  partem  pro  et  contra  pontifieiam 
poteatatem.     In  Goldasti  Monarchia  Sacri  Imperii,  tom.  II. 
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constantly  enjoined  on  fbem  humility,  and  instead  of 
secular  power,  recommended  to  them  great  poverty.  They 
were  to  have  neither  gold  nor  silver,  -^gidius  appeals  to 
the  v^rords  of  Peter  in  the  Acts,  "  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none."  The  apostles  were  to  be  spiritually  minded;  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  earthly  things,  as  far  as  human 
frailty  permitted ;  to  be  absorbed  in  things  spiritual  and 
eternal ;  to  watch  over  the  welfare  of  souls.  For  Christ 
knew  that  temporal  things  ruffle  the  temper,  distract  the 
spirit,  and  sink  it  wholly  in  the  world. 

As  to  the  question  regarding  the  relation  of  the  two 
powers  to  each  other,  ^gidius  distinguishes  the  different 
classes  of  affairs.  In  matters  purely  spiritual,  such  as 
questions  of  matrimony,  the  secular  power  was  undoubtedly 
subordinate  to  the  spiritual.  But  with  matters  pi^ely 
secular,  such  as  feudal  and  criminal  causes,  the  case  stood 
otherwise.  These  things  God  had  committed  especially 
and  directly  to  secular  rulers ;  and  with  such,  neither  the 
popes  nor  any  other  prelates  of  the  most  ancient  church 
had  ever  intermeddled. 

The  defenders  of  papal  absolutism  maintained,  that  the 
church,  being  one  body,  can  have  but  one  head;  that  a 
body  with  two  heads  would  be  a  monster.  To  this  he 
replied :  Properly  speaking,  the  church  has  assuredly  but 
one  head,  which  is  Christ ;  and  from  him  are  derived  the 
two  powers,  spiritual  and  temporal ;  yet,  in  a  certain  re- 
spect, the  pope  may  be  called  head  of  the  church,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  the  first  among  the  servants  of  the  church — the 
one  on  whom  the  whole  spiritual  order  depends.  This 
conception  of  the  papal  power,  as  referring  solely  to 
that  which  is  necessary  or  profitable  to  salvation,  to 
ends  purely  spiritual,  is  ever  kept  distinctly  in  view  by 
this  writer. 

The  sophistical  defenders  of  papal  absolutism  were  dis- 
posed to  find  in  the  comprehension  of  all  things  in  one 
unity  under  the  pope  as  head  over  all,  a  restoration  of  that 
original  state,  in  which  Adam  was  the  universal  head.  To 
this  JEgidius  answered:  that  the  comparison  did  not 
apply:  for  in  man's  original  condition,  there  could  not 
have  been  states  ;  and  then,  again,  all  mu«t  have  been 
spiritually-minded.     There    may   have    been,    indeed,    a 
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certain  rule  of  subordination,  as  there  are  different  grades 
among  the  angels;  yet  no  such  relation  of  rulers  and 
subjects  as  belongs  to  the  idea  of  a  state. 

It  had  been  a  governing  principle  ever  since  the  time  of 
Gregory  VII.,  that  the  pope  could  absolve  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance  ;  and  from  this  it  was  inferred  that 
his  authority  must  extend  also  to  temporal  things.  But 
jEgidius  would  concede  the  principle  thus  assumed,  only 
under  certain  limitations.  "  The  pope,"  says  he,  "  can 
absolve  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  or  rather 
declare  that  they  are  so  absolved."  By  this  latter  clause, 
he  doubtless  meant  to  have  it  understood,  that  the  pope 
cannot  here  express  an  arbitrary  judgment,  but  only  testify 
to  a  fact,  or  state  that  it  had  its  real  ground  in  the  very 
nature  of  law  itself.  But  this  could  be  done  only  in  those 
cases  in  which  he  was  warranted  also  to  take  steps  against 
a  ruler ;  as  in  cases  of  heresy,  of  schism,  or  of  obstinate 
rebellion  against  the  Eoman  church. 

ITie  "  plenitude  of  power"  ascribed  to  the  pope,  a  prero- 
gative which  the  popes  so  often  appealed  to,  as  one  which 
enabled  them  to  carry  through  all  their  measures,  ^gidius 
would  allow  to  be  valid  only  under  certain  limitations.  It 
was  valid  only  in  reference  to  the  souls  of  men ;  only  in 
reference  to  the  binding  and  loosing,  and  only  on  the  pre- 
supposition that  the  pope's  decision  was  not  an  erroneous 
one.  He  could  not  bestow  renewing  grace  on  souls ;  he 
could  neither  save  nor  condemn  them  ;  he  could  not  forgive 
sins,  except  so  far  as  he  was  the  instrument  of  a  higher 
power.  Even  in  spiritual  things,  no  such  unconditional 
fulness  of  power  was  to  bo  attributed  to  him  ;  but  only  a 
fulness  of  power  as  compared  with  that  of  subordinate 
church  authorities.  It  was  an  argument,  indeed,  often 
used,  that  as  the  spiritual  is  so  far  exalted  above  the 
temporal,  therefore  ho  who  has  supreme  power  over  the 
spiritual,  must  a  fortiori  exercise  that  power  over  the 
temporal,  ^gidius  exposes  the  sophistry  of  this  argument, 
by  remarking  that  this  mode  of  reasoning  a  minori  ad  majxLs 
was  valid  only  as  applied  to  matters  the  same  in  kind,  and 
not  to  those  differing  in  kind  ;  else  we  might  argue  that  ho 
who  can  beget  a  man,  can  much  more  begot  a  fly :  he  who 
is  a  eurer  of  souls,  can  much  more  cure  the  body. 
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Moreover,  to  the  historical  facts,  which  the  defenders  of 
an  unlimited  papacy  construed  so  as  to  accord  with  their 
own  interests,  this  writer  assigned  their  legitimate  place ; 
as,  for  example,  to  the  deposition  of  Childeric  III.  by 
pope  Zachaiias.  "It  is  nowhere  read,"  says  ^gidius, 
*'  that  the  pope  deposed  him,  but  only  that  he  advised  to 
that  step.  It  was  by  the  estates  of  the  realm  that  Childeric 
was  deposed,  and  Pepin  proclaimed  in  his  place ;  but  they 
could  have  done  the  same  thing  without  the  pope's  advice." 

The  second  of  the  above-mentioned  individuals,  John  of 
Paris,  in  his  treatise  of  Eoyal  and  Papal  authority,*  speaks 
of  two  errors,  which  he  represents  as  running  into  opposite 
extremes  ;  the  opinion  of  the  Waldenses,  that  the  pope  and 
prelates  ought  not  to  exercise  secular  dominion  of  any 
kind  ;  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  considered  Christ's 
kingdom  an  earthly  one.  Of  these  latter,  he  points  to 
Herod  I.  as  the  representative ;  for  when  he  heard  that 
Messiah  the  King  was  born,  he  could  conceive  of  nothing 
but  an  earthly  king.  "  Just  so,"  he  says,  "  in  modem 
times,  many  in  trying  to  avoid  the  eiTor  of  the  Waldenses, 
fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  considering  the  pope  to  be 
vicar  of  Christ,  as  having  dominion  over  the  earthly  goods 
of  princes,  and  of  ascribing  to  him  such  a  jurisdiction." 
This  doctrine,  he  thinks,  would  lead  to  the  error  of  Yigi- 
lantius ;  for  it  would  follow  from  it,  that  renunciation  of 
earthly  power  and  earthly  rule  contradicted  the  vocation  of 
the  pope  as  vicar  of  Christ :  whence,  again,  it  would  follow, 
that  such  renunciation  was  no  part  of  evangelical  perfec- 
tion. This  opinion  seems  to  him  to  savour  somewhat  of 
the  pride  of  the  Pharisees,  who  taught  that  if  the  people 
paid  tithes  and  offerings  to  God,  they  were  under  no 
obligation  to  pay  tribute  to  Caisar,  He  describes  it  as 
dangerous,  because  it  removes  the  right  of  property  which 
they  previously  possessed  from  such  as  are  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  transfers  it  to  the  pope.  It  would  reflect 
discredit  on  the  Christian  faith,  which  would  thus  seem  to 
stand  in  conflict  with  social  order ;  and  it  was  to  be  feared 
that  when  traffic  thus  found  entrance  into  the  house  of 
God,  Christ  would  lay  hold  of  the  scourge  to  purify  the 

*  De  potestate  regia  et  papali,  in  the  above-cited  collection    of 
Goldast.  torn.  II. 
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temple.  The  truth,  however,  was  represented  as  lying  in 
the  middle  between  these  two  errors.  It  was  this,  that 
secular  rule  and  worldly  possessions  were  in  nowise  in- 
consistent with  the  calling  of  the  pope  or  the  prelates  ;  but 
still  they  were  in  no  respect  necessarily  implied  in  that 
vocation ;  but  were  only  permissible,  and  might  be  used, 
when  bestowed  either  by  the  devotion  of  Christians  or  from 
any  other  quarter. 

In  separating  the  two  powers,  the  author  makes  use  of 
that  distinction  between  the  natural  and  supernatural  desti- 
nation of  man,  of  which  we  spoke  in  giving  the  histoiy  of 
scholastic  theology  in  the  preceding  period.*  Answering 
to  the  one,  is  the  realization  of  the  end  which  the  State 
proposes,  by  means  of  the  natural  virtues  ;  for  this  object 
civil  government  is  instituted.  Answering  to  the  other,  is 
the  destination  to  life  eternal ;  and  for  this  the  spiritual 
power  has  been  established.  Both  powers  are  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  supreme,  divine  power.  And  he,  like 
.^gidius,  refutes  the  argument,  that  because  one  is  a 
superior,  the  other  an  inferior  province,  the  latter  must 
therefore  be  subject  to  the  former.  The  priest,  in  spiritual 
things,  was  greater  than  the  prince ;  but  in  temporal 
things,  the  prince  was  greater  than  the  priest;  though 
absolutely  considered,  the  priest  was  the  greater  of  the 
two.  It  is  maintained  that  the  pope  has  no  power  of 
control  even  over  the  goods  of  the  church.  These  were 
bestowed  by  certain  individuals,  who  gave  them  to  the 
church  in  behalf  of  the  ecclesiastical  commonwx*alth,  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  ends  ;  to  this  commonwealth  alone  they 
belonged.  The  administration  of  this  trust  devolved  solely 
on  the  prelates,  and  the  pope  had  the  general  direction  of 
this  administration.  Hence  he  concludes  that  the  i)opo 
could  in  nowise  dispose  of  the  goods  of  the  church  at  will, 
so  that  whatever  he  should  ordain  about  them  must  bo 
obligator}';  but  the  power  conferred  on  him  related  simply 
to  the  wants  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  universal  church. 
As  a  monastery  could  deprive  its  abbot,  a  particular  church 
its  bishop,  if  it  was  proved  that  the  former  squandered  the 
goods  of  the   monasteiy,  the   latter  the  property  of  the 

♦  Vgl.  Bd.  X.  8.  953  fr. 
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chTircli,  SO  too  the  pope,  if  found  guilty  of  any  such  un- 
faithful administration,  and  if  after  being  admonished,  he 
did  not  reform,  might  be  deposed:  whereupon  he  adds, 
"  But,  according  to  the  opinion  of  others,  this  could  only  be 
done,  perhaps,  by  a  general  council."  John  of  Paris  cites 
a  doctrine  held  forth  by  the  advocates  of  papal  absolutism, 
that  even  though  one  rightfully  opposed  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  pope  in  the  administration  of  church  property,  still 
the  latter  might  remove  him  from  his  office.  He  says,  on 
the  other  hand,  "  They  lift  their  mouths  against  heaven,, 
and  do  foul  wrong  to  the  x>ope,  who  thus  make  his  will  a 
disorderly,  arbitrary  will,  when  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
the  will  of  so  great  a  father  can  never  be  so  in  conflict  with 
justice,  as  that  he  should,  without  good  and  sufficient 
reasons,  take  away  his  own  from  any  one ;  for  God  never 
takes  from  any  one  that  which  he  has  given  him,  except 
for  his  own  fault.  As  the  government  of  Christ  is  not  a 
worldly  one,  so  he  maintained  the  vicarship  of  the  pope 
could  not  relate  to  the  things  of  the  world.  Christ  rules  in 
the  faithful,  only  through  that  which  is  highest  in  them, 
through  the  spirit  which  has  submitted  to  the  obedience  of 
faith.  His  kingdom  is  a  spiritual  one,  having  its  foundation 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  not  in  their  possessions. 

We  have  seen  that,  by  the  advocates  of  papal  absolutism, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  the  secular  power  in  itself, 
and  in  its  exercise  ;  so  that  the  former  was  held  to  proceed 
immediately  from  the  pope,  but  the  latter  to  depend  wholly 
upon  the  sovereigns,  to  have  been  conferred  by  God  on 
them  alone.  This  distinction  John  of  Paris  declares  to  be 
absurd  and  inconsistent.  It  would  follow  from  it,  says  he, 
that  the  princes  were  also  called  upon  to  judge  how  the 
pope  exercised  his  power,  and  that  they  might  deprive  him 
of  it ;  which,  however,  is  denied  by  these  men  when  they 
assert  that  the  pope  can  be  judged  by  no  man.  And  how 
is  the  pope  to  receive  from  princes  what  does  not  belong 
to  him  by  the  ordinance  of  God  ?  and  how  is  he  to  give 
them  what  he  himself  receives  from  them  ?  The  princes, 
according  to  this  doctrine,  would  be  servants  of  the  pope, 
as  the  pope  is  the  servant  of  God,  which  contradicts  what 
IS  said  in  Pom.  xiii.  about  magistrates  being  ordained 
of  God.     Moreover,  the  power  of  rulers  was,  as  a  matter  of 
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fact,  both  in  itself  and  in  its  exercise,  prior  in  time  to  the 
power  of  the  pope. 

He  also  stood  np  in  defence  of  the  independent  power  of 
the  bishops  and  priests,  and  denied  that  this  was  derived 
from  God  only  through  the  mediation  of  the  pope,  main- 
taining, that  it  springs  directly  from  God,  through  the 
choice  or  concurrence  of  the  communities.  For  it  was  not 
Peter,  whose  successor  is  the  pope,  that  sent  forth  the 
other  apostles,  whose  successors  are  the  bishops ;  or  who 
sent  forth  the  seventy  disciples,  whose  successors  are  the 
parish  priests ;  but  Christ  himself  did  this  directly.  It 
was  not  Peter  who  detained  the  apostles  in  order  to  impart 
to  them  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  was  not  he  who  gave  them 
power  to  forgive  sins,  but  Christ.  Nor  did  Paul  say,  that 
he  received  from  Peter  his  apostolical  office ;  but  he  said 
that  it  came  to  him  directly  from  Christ  or  from  God  ; 
that  three  years  had  elapsed  after  he  received  his  commis- 
sion to  preach  the  gospel,  before  he  had  an  interview  with 
Peter. 

He  maintains  again,  that  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  has 
reference  solely  to  things  spiritual.  The  most  extreme 
penalty  which  the  pope  could  threaten  was  excommunica- 
tion ;  all  else  was  but  a  consequence  accidentally  connected 
with  that  penalty.  Thus  he  could  only  operate  indirectly, 
80  that  the  person  on  whom  he  pronounced  sentence  of 
excommunication  for  some  offence  coming  under  his  juris- 
diction, might  be  deposed,  in  case  he  threatened  to  put 
under  ban  all  who  should  obey  him  as  sovereign,  and  thus 
brought  about  his  removal  by  means  of  the  people.  But 
similar  to  this,  was  the  relation  of  rulers  also  to  the  pope, 
considered  with  reference  to  the  particular  provinces  of 
their  power.  If  the  pope  gave  scandal  to  the  church,  and 
showed  himself  incorrigible,  it  was  in  the  power  of  secular 
rulers  to  bring  about  his  abdication  or  his  deposition  by 
means  of  their  influence  on  him  or  on  his  cardinals.  And 
if  the  pope  would  not  yield,  the  emperor  might  so  manage 
as  to  compel  him  to  yield.  He  might  command  the  people, 
under  severe  penalties,  to  refuse  obedience  to  him  as  pope. 
Thus  both  pope  and  emperor  could  proceed  one  against  the 
other;  for  both  had  a  general  jurisdiction,  the  emperor  in 
temporal,  the  pope  in  spiritual  things.      At  the  same  time 
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he  expressly  declares,  that  all  he  had  said  respecting  this 
power  of  the  pope  over  princes  could  relate  only  to  such 
things  as  came  under  spiritual  jurisdiction  ;  such  as  matters 
relating  to  the  marriage  covenant,  and  matters  of  faith. 
But  when  a  king  violated  his  obligations  as  a  ruler,  it  was 
not  in  the  pope's  power  to  correct  this  evil  directly.  All 
that  he  could  do  was  to  apply  to  the  estates  of  the  realm  ; 
but  if  these  could  not  or  dared  not  correct  their  sovereign, 
they  were  authorized  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the 
church.  So  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pope  transgressed 
in  temporal  things,  the  investigation  of  which  belonged  to 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  the  emperor  had  a  right  first  to  cor- 
rect him  by  admonition,  and  then  to  punish  him,  by  virtue 
of  his  authority  as  a  minister  of  God  to  execute  wrath 
on  evil-doers.  Eom.  xiii.  But  if  the  pope  did  wrong  in 
spiritual  things,  if  he  committed  simony,  encroached  on 
the  rights  of  the  church,  taught  false  doctrines,  he  ought 
first  to  be  set  right  by  the  cardinals,  standing,  as  they  did, 
at  the  head  of  the  clerus.  But  if  he  proved  incorrigible, 
and  they  had  not  the  power  to  rid  the  church  of  the 
scandal,  they  were  bound  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  the 
secular  arm,  and  the  emperor  might  employ  against  the 
pope  the  powers  which  God  had  put  into  his  hands.  He 
refers,  for  an  example,  to  the  deposition  of  pope  John  XII. 
by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  When  the  defenders  of  jDapal 
absolutism  took  the  passage  in  the  first  epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, and  perverted  it  to  their  purpose,  "  He  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things,  but  he  himself  is  judged  of  no 
man,"  he  replied:  "  The  passage  has  no  such  application, 
for  the  apostle  is  only  speaking  of  persons  spiritually 
minded ;  but  the  possessor  of  the  spiritual  power  is  not 
always  such  a  person."  Furthermore,  he  asserts  that  the 
unity  of  the  church,  as  one  spiritual  body,  is  not  founded 
on  Peter  or  on  Linus,  but  on  Christ,  who  alone  is  in  the 
proper  and  highest  sense  the  head  of  the  church;  from 
whom  are  derived  the  two  powers,  in  a  certain  series  of 
gradations ;  yet  the  pope  might,  in  reference  to  the  out- 
ward service  of  the  church,  be  called  head  of  the  church ; 
inasmuch  as  he  is  the  first  among  her  servants,  the  one  on 
whom,  as  the  first  vicar  of  Christ  in  spiritual  things,  the 
whole   regular   series   of  church  ministers  depends.     He 
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disputes  the  binding  force  of  the  pretended  gift  of  Constan- 
tine  to  pope  Silvester.  He  declares  this  gift  a  preposterous 
one  ;  and  cites  a  legend,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  papacy,  that  at  the  time  of  this  gift  the  voice 
of  an  angel  was  heard  saying,  To-day  a  vial  of  poison  has 
been  poured  upon  the  church. 

John  of  Paris  finally  enters  into  a  particular  investiga- 
tion of  the  question  whether  the  pope  can  be  deposed,  or 
can  abdicate.  What  conclusions  he  must  have  arrived  at 
on  this  point,  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  remarks. 
He  distinctly  affirmed,  that  as  the  papacy  existed  only  for 
the  benefit  of  the  church,  the  pope  ought  to  lay  down  his 
office  whenever  it  obstructed  this  end,  the  highest  end  of 
Christian  love. 

Such  were  the  most  noticeable  of  the  immediate  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  high  pretensions  set  up  for  the 
papal  power  by  Boniface  YIII.  We  see  expressed  here 
for  the  first  time,  in  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
pope,  principles,  by  the  operation  of  which,  in  the  midst  of 
the  events  with  which  this  century  closed,  a  new  shaping 
could  not  fail  to  be  given  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  church. 

The  successor  of  Boniface,  a  very  different  man  from 
himself,  was  Benedict  XI.,  a  Dominican,  who,  up  to  this 
time,  had  lived  strictly  according  to  the  rule  of  his  order. 
As  a  pope,  too,  he  showed  a  becoming  zeal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  church,  and  sought  to  correct  the  evils  occasioned 
by  the  arbitrary  will  of  his  predecessor.  He  did  every- 
thing he  could  honourably  do  to  restore  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  French  government.  But  it  was  only  for  the 
short  period  of  eight  months  that  he  was  permitted  to  rule. 
He  died  in  1304;  and  a  report  prevailed  that  he  was 
poisoned  by  the  cardinals  ;*  a  noticeable  sign  of  the  times, 
when  reports  like  these — a  similar  one  prevailed  about  the 
death  of  Celestin  V. — were  so  repeatedly  noised  abroad. 
A  great  fermentation  would  necessarily  ensue  at  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  pope.  It  was  known  that  the  exasperated 
king  of  France  still  cherished  sentiments  of  revenge 
against  Boniface  VIII.,  and  was  determined  to  have  him 

•  See  Villani.  lib.  8,  cap.  80. 
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convicted  and  condemned,  as  a  heretic,  even  after  his 
death.  The  party  of  Boniface  had  to  strain  every  nerve 
to  vindicate  his  honour.  Thus  the  election  of  a  pope  was 
retarded  by  the  contest  between  an  Italian  party,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  Boniface,  and  a  French  party.  Nine 
months  had  this  schism  lasted,  when  the  cunning  and 
sagacious  cardinal  da  Prato  (du  Prat),  who  led  the  French 
party,  proposed  a  plan  by  which  they  might  come  together 
and  unite  in  a  choice.  The  other  party,  the  Italians, 
should  nominate  three  candidates  from  their  own  number, 
and  out  of  these  one  should  be  chosen  by  the  French  within 
forty  days.  The  Italian  party  doubtless  thought  them- 
selves secure  of  the  victory ;  for  they  selected  three  men, 
who  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  cardinals  by  Boniface 
VIII.,  to  whom  they  were  thoroughly  devoted,  and  at  the 
same  time,  fiercely  inimical  to  the  king  of  France.  But 
the  cardinal  du  Prat  outwitted  them.  He  knew  his  men. 
He  knew  how  to  find  among  the  selected  three,  one  who 
was  ready  to  pay  any  price  that  might  be  asked  for  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition.  This  was  Bertrand  d'Agoust, 
bishop  of  Bordeaux,  who  was  reckoned  among  the  most 
zealous  adherents  of  Boniface,  and  the  most  violent  enemies 
of  king  Philip.  With  the  latter  he  had  had  a  personal 
quarrel.  The  cardinal  du  Prat  reported  to  the  king  of 
France,  as  speedily  as  possible,  all  that  had  transpired,  and 
explained  to  him  how  it  now  stood  in  his  own  power  to 
create  the  pope.  He  might  offer  the  papal  dignity  to  the 
archbishop  of  Bordeaux  on  whatever  terms  he  thought 
proper.  The  king  sought  an  interview  with  the  much- 
surprised  bishop.  He  showed  him  what  he  could  do.  He 
offered  him  the  papal  dignity  on  condition  of  his  compli- 
ance with  six  conditions.  Among  them  were  the  following : 
That  he  should  reconcile  the  king  and  his  friends  to  the 
church  ;  pardon  everything  that  had  taken  place  ;  give  up 
to  him  for  five  years  the  tenths  in  his  whole  kingdom  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  war ;  restore  to  the  Colonnas  their 
cardinal  dignities  ;  moreover,  that  he  should  promote 
several  of  the  king's  friends  to  the  same  rank,  and  insti- 
tute an  investigation  into  the  heresies  of  Boniface.  There 
was  still  a  sixth  condition  which,  for  the  present,  was  to 
be  kept  a  profound  secret.     Perilous  as  several  of  these 
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conditions  must  have  been  to  the  papal  and  Christian  con- 
science of  the  pope,  yet  he  was  read}-  to  sell  his  soul  for 
the  papal  dignity,  and  he  accepted  them  all.  This  was 
done  in  the  year  1305.  He  called  himseK  pope  Clement  V. 
To  the  great  vexation  of  the  Italian  cardinals  he  did  not 
come  to  Eome,  but  remained  at  home  in  France,  and 
had  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation  performed  in  Lyons. 
The  way  in  which  he  administered  the  papal  government, 
corresponded  entirely  to  the  way  in  which  he  had  obtained 
it.  ^\hat  the  Italians  had  predicted,  when  the  pope,  in 
despite  of  every  invitation,  refused  to  leave  France,  actu- 
ally took  place.  Rome  did  not  very  soon  again  become  the 
seat  of  the  papacy.  From  the  year  1309  and  onward  this 
seat  was  transferred  to  Avignon ;  and  here  begins  a  new 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  papacy,  the  seventy 
years  residence  of  the  popes  in  Avignon.  Let  us  in  the  first 
place  take  a  general  view  of  the  consequences  of  these  ex- 
ceedingly influential  events. 

As  the  independence  of  the  seat  of  the  papal  government 
in  the  ancient  capital  of  the  world  had  largely  contributed 
towards  promoting  the  triumph  of  the  papacy ;  so  the  de- 
pendence, into  which  the  popes  fell  when  removed  at  a 
distance  from  the  ancient  seat  of  their  spiritual  sovereignty, 
led  to  consequences  of  an  opposite  kind.     With  Clement  V. 
began  this  disgraceful    servility  of    popes    dependent   on 
the  interests  of  France  ;  a  situation  for  which  Clement  had 
prepared  the  way  by  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the 
papal  dignity.     The  popes  at  Avignon  were  often   little 
better   than  tools  of  the   French   kings,  who  used  their 
spiritual  power  to  promote  the  ends  of  French  policy.    They 
served  those  kings  in  matters  which  stood  in  most  direct 
contradiction  to  their  spiritual  vocation.     They  could  not 
fail  to  make  themselves  odious  and  contemptible  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  acted  in  these  relations.     The  papal 
court  at  Avignon  became  the  seat  of  a  still  greater  corruption 
than  had  disgraced  the  papal  court  in  Rome.     The  popes  at 
Avignon  took  the  liberty  to  elevate  to  the  highest  spiritual 
dignities,  to  the  rank  of  cardinals,  persons  the  least  fitted  by 
^o^i  ^y  character,  or  by  education  for  such  stations,- — the 
most  worthless   of  men,    cither   their   own   nephews,   or 
persons  recommended  to  them  by  the  French  court ;  and 
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these  Avignonese  cardinals  were  in  tlie  habit  of  abandoning 
themselves  to  every  species  of  luxury  and  debauchery. 
The  extortions  which,  to  the  ruin  of  the  church,  were 
practised  by  the  Eoman  court,  rose  to  a  continually  higher 
pitch  and  extended  over  a  greater  compass,  from  the  time 
of  Clement  V.,  who  already  provoked  thereby  many  com- 
plaints in  France.  The  example  of  a  wasteful  expenditure 
of  church  property,  of  simony  and  cupidity,  here  given  by 
the  popes,  found  ready  imitation  in  other  churches,  and  the 
corruption  of  the  church  in  all  parts  grew  more  atrocious 
every  day.  The  popes  at  Avignon  would  abate  nothing  from 
the  old  system  of  the  papal  hierarchy,  but  rather  pushed  its 
pretensions  to  still  greater  lengths.  But  the  want  which 
they  betrayed  of  spiritual  dignity,  the  bad  use  they  made 
of  their  power,  the  merely  secular  interest  by  which  they 
were  so  manifestly  governed,  stood  in  direct  contradiction 
with  the  tone  in  which  they  spoke.  The  quarrels  in  which 
they  involved  themselves  by  their  exercise  of  the  papal 
power,  brought  it  about,  that  all  the  wickedness  which 
reigned  in  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  and  which  spread 
from  that  spot  into  the  rest  of  the  church,  became  matter  of 
common  conversation.  These  quarrels  served  to  call  forth 
many  more  of  those  voices  of  freedom,  such  as  had  first 
been  heard  during  the  contests  with  Boniface  VIII. ;  and 
still  bolder  opinions  were  expressed.  A  powerful  reaction 
gradually  forced  a  way  for  itself  against  the  papal  monarchy. 
Add  to  this,  that  the  freer  churchly  spirit,  which  from  the 
earliest  times  we  perceive  in  the  Gallic  church,  and  which 
was  never  in  want  for  means  of  expressing  itself,  obtained 
at  this  particular  crisis  a  mighty  organ  in  the  university  of 
Paris.  At  this  university,  which  in  the  period  before  us 
formed  so  important  a  corporation,  there  was  gradually 
developing  itself  an  independent  and  liberal  theological 
tendency.  By  the  men  of  this  university,  the  conduct  of 
the  popes  and  their  relations  at  Avignon,  were  keenly 
watched.  The  popes  found  severe  judges  in  them.  While 
the  French  cardinals  could  not  tear  themselves  awaj^  from 
their  pleasures  at  Avignon,  and  from  the  territory  of  France, 
nothing  was  more  hateful  to  the  Italian  cardinals  than  what 
appeared  to  their  eyes,  a  most  lamentable  exile  of  the 
Roman  court.    Nothing  appeared  to  them  a  greater  scandal, 
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than  that  dependence  on  French  interests.  This  opposition 
between  the  two  parties  prepared  the  way  for  a  schism, 
which  was  soon  to  break  out,  and  which  drew  after  it  the 
most  important  consequences. 

Clement  had  soon  to  experience  some  of  the  deplorable 
effects  resulting  from  the  relation,  in  which  he  had  volun- 
tarily placed  himself  to  King  Philip.  After  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Albert  I.,  in  the  year  1308,  King  Philip  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  elevating  his  brother,  Prince  Charles  de 
Valois,  to  the  imperial  throne ;  and  the  pope  was  to  serve 
as  the  instrument  for  caiTj'ing  it  into  execution.  This,  it 
was  said,  was  the  condition  that  had  been  kept  so  profound 
a  secret.  The  king  intended  to  take  the  pope  by  surprise, 
to  come  upon  him  suddenly,  with  a  numerous  train  of  armed 
followers.  But  the  plan  was  divulged  to  the  pope.  As  the 
Italian  historian  in  this  period,  Yillani,  expresses  himself: 
— "  It  pleased  God,  so  to  order  it,  that  the  Eoman  church 
should  not  thus  be  wholly  subjected  to  the  court  of 
France  ;"*  for,  had  this  project  been  carried  out,  the  servi- 
tude of  the  pope  would  have  been  doubled.  Now,  as  the 
pope  had  not  courage  enough  to  take  an  open  stand  against 
the  king,  he  resorted,  by  the  advice  of  the  crafty  du  Prat,  to 
trick  and  deception,  for  the  purpose  of  defeating  the  king's 
object,  ^^'hile  he  ostensibly  granted  the  king's  request, 
he  secretly  invited  the  German  princes  to  hasten  the 
emperor's  election,  and  gave  his  vote  for  Count  Henry  of 
Luxemburg.  The  latter,  Henry  VII.,  was  elected  emperor ; 
and  Philip  saw  his  favourite  plan  defeated.  He  now  pressed 
the  more  urgently  to  have  the  process  begun  against  Boni- 
face. The  weak  pope  was  obliged  to  permit  that,  in  the 
year  1310,  the  matter  should  be  brought  before  the  papal 
consistory.  By  the  enemies  of  Boniface  the  most  atrocious 
things  were  chargevl  against  him.  This,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  could  not  fail  to  give  great  scandal  to  many. 
From  several  quarters,  particularly  from  Arragon  and  Spain, 
complaints  were  uttered  against  so  scandalous  a  spectacle  ; 
and  the  pope  was  called  upon  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Under 
the  pretext  that  a  general  council  was  to  be  convoked  at 
Vienno,  and  that  there  these  affairs  could  be  transacted 

*  Come  piacque  a  Dio,  per  non  volere  clio  la  Chicsa  di  Roma  fosse  al 
tutto  sottoposta  alia  casa  di  Francia.     Yillani,  i.  lib.  8,  c.  lül,  fol.  437. 
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with  £ar  greater  publicity  and  solemnity,  he  induced  King 
Philip,  finally,  to  consent  that  the  affair  should  be  put  off 
to  the  above-mentioned  council.  At  this  council  in  Vienne, 
which  met  in  the  year  1311,  the  memory  of  Boniface  was  at 
length  solemnly  vindicated.  But  the  pope,  moreover,  put 
forth  a  declaration,  placing  the  king  in  security  against  all 
the  consequences  which  might  flow  from  his  acts  against 
Boniface,  and,  from  the  bulls  put  forth  by  Boniface,  all  those 
clauses  were  expunged  or  altered,  which  were  hostile  to 
French  interests. 

At  the  council  of  Vienne  was  terminated  also  another 
affair  in  which  Clement  had,  in  the  most  shameful  manner, 
submitted  to  be  used  as  a  tool  of  the  French  king.  The 
order  of  the  Knights  Templar  had,  by  the  power  and  wealth 
of  their  establishments,  excited  the  jealousy  of  many. 
Various  rumours  were  afloat  respecting  this  order, — rumours 
which  are  the  less  to  be  trusted,  because  we  find  in  times 
the  most  widely  remote  from  each  other  similar  reports 
concerning  societies  veiled  from  the  popular  eye,  and  which 
in  some  way  or  other  have  incurred  the  popular  odium — 
whispers  of  unnatural  abominations,  supposed  to  be  prac- 
tised in  their  secret  conclaves.  Persons  of  that  order  guilty 
of  criminal  offences,  had,  while  in  prison,  preferred  charges 
against  it,  with  a  view  to  procure  their  own  release.  King 
Philip  the  Fair  would,  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  believe  anything 
which  would  put  it  in  his  power  to  lay  hold  of  the  property 
of  the  order.  In  the  year  1307,  he  caused  all  the  Knights 
Templar  in  France  to  be  arrested.  The  trials  were  con- 
ducted in  the  most  arbitrary  manner.  At  first,  the  pope 
complained  that  the  king  should  bring  before  a  civil  tribunal 
a  suit  against  a  spiritual  order,  accusations  relating  to 
heresy  and  infidelity.  He  entered  a  protest  against  the 
procedure  of  the  king;  but  had  not  courage  to  follow  up 
the  step  he  had  taken.  At  length,  in  the  year  1308,  he 
joined  the  king  in  carrying  on  a  common  process.  There 
has  been  much  dispute  respecting  this  affair.  But  even 
though  individuals  of  the  order  may  have  been  guilty  of 
various  excesses,  may  by  reason  of  their  residence  in  the 
East,  have  fallen  into  infidelity,  yet  no  sufficient  reason 
appears  to  have  existed  for  condemning  the  order  at  large. 
Expressions,  for  the  most  part  extorted  by  the  rack,  and 
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which  were  often  taken  back  in  the  extremity  of  death, 
ought  not,  surely,  to  pass  for  good  evidence.  Indeed,  when 
justice  is  so  arbitrarily  administered,  what  evidence  of  guilt 
can  be  deemed  satisfactory?  Now,  when  many  of  the 
Knights  Templar  had  already  fallen  victims  to  mere 
tyrannical  will,  Clement,  at  a  council  in  the  year  1311,  de- 
clared the  order  abolished.  Clement  died  in  1314,  leaving 
behind  him  a  bad  reputation,  not  merely  among  the  Italians, 
who  could  not  pardon  in  him  the  transportation  of  the  papal 
court  to  Avignon,  but  also  among  the  French,  llie  judg- 
ment passed  upon  him  we  may  doubtless  regard  as  an 
unanimous  one.*  The  Italian  historian,  Villani,  says  of 
him,  that  he  was  very  greedy  of  money,  given  to  simony, 
and  to  luxury.  Respecting  his  morals,  unfavourable  rumours 
were  afloat.  All  benefices  were  said  to  be  disposed  of  for 
money. f 

When,  owing  to  the  division  among  the  cardinals,  the 
papal  chair  had  remained  vacant  during  a  period  of  two 
years,  the  French  party  once  more  triumphed,  and  John 
XXII.,  another  Frenchman,  succeeded  in  mounting  the 
papal  throne.  Like  his  predecessor,  this  pope  was  bent  on 
indemnifying  himself  for  his  dependence  on  France,  by 
maintaining  the  papal  absolutism  in  relation  to  Germany. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  contest  for  the  election  of  an  emperor 
— between  the  Archduke  Frederic  of  Austria  on  the  one 
side,  and  Duke  Louis  of  Bavaria  on  the  other — the  pope  was 
desirous  of  securing  the  decision  to  himself.  He  wanted 
that  everj'thing  should  depend  on  his  vote.  He  would  not 
pardon  it  in  Duke  Louis  (Louis  IV.)  that  he  should  be  so 
confident  of  his  power,  as  to  act  as  emperor,  without 
waiting  for  the  pope's  determination  :  that  he  should  form 
an  alliance  with  the  pope's  enemies,  the  Ghibellines  in 
Italy.  Negotiations  were  of  no  avail.  The  matter  pro- 
ceeded onward  till  it  came  to  a  war  of  ever-incrca.sing 
animosity  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.  The  former 
pronounced  the  emperor  under  ban,  in  denunciations 
growing  continually  more  violent,  and  laid  all  tliose  por- 
tions of  Germany  where  he  was  recognised  as  em})eror 

*  Compare  the  two  accounts  of  his  life  which  Baluz  has  published  hi 
the  Vit.  Pap.  Avif^.  torn.  I.  and  whiit  Villiiiii  says, 
t  Villain,  lib.  U,  c  58. 
VOL.  IX.  D 
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under  the  interdict.     The  emperor  appealed  from  the  pope 
to  a  general  council,  before  which  he  might  be  allowed  to 
prove  the  justice  of  his  cause  to  holy  church  and  the  aposto- 
lical see.     Fierce  struggles  in  Germany  followed  as  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  amid  these  contests  many  freer  voices  caused 
themselves  to  be  heard.     By  some,  the  interdict  was  ob- 
served ;  by  others,  not.     In  many  districts,  ecclesiastics, 
who  were  for  observing  the  interdict,  were  banished.*    The 
emperor,  in  the  year  1327,  followed  the  invitation  of  his 
friends  in  Italy  and  Eome,  the  Ghibellines,  who  invited  him 
into  that  country.     This  expedition  of  the  emperor  was 
attended  with  consequences  of  great  moment  to  the  general 
progress  of  religion.  Pope  John  had  provoked  dissatisfaction 
in  many,  and  these  took  the  side  of  the  emperor.     Under 
his  protection,  free-minded  men  could  express  themselves  in 
a  way  which  elsewhere  would  not  have  been  suffered  to  go 
unpunished.     Various  matters  of  dispute  were  here  brought 
together,  and  placed  in  connection  with  the  contest  which 
was  now  waging  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire,  the 
church  and  the  secular  power,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular 
interest.     We  have,  in  the  preceding  period,  spoken  of  the 
controversies  between  the  more  rigid  and  the  laxer  party  of 
the  Franciscans.    We  saw  how  the  more  rigid  Franciscans, 
in  their  contests  with  the  popes,  had  been  led  into  a  course 
of  reaction  against  the  secularization  of  the  church.     Pope 
John  XXII.,  who,  with  his  obstinate  temper,  was  bent  on 
deciding  all  uncertain  matters,  had  stirred  up  these  contro- 
versies anew,  by  taking  part  against  the  more  rigid  Francis- 
cans.    He  refused  to  recognise  a  distinction  set  forth  by 
some,  that  while  Christ  and  the  apostles  made  use  of  earthly 
goods,  they  did  not  in  any  proper  sense  own  anything — the 
distinction  between  a  bare  usufnuct^  and  an  earthly  posses- 

*  See  the  Chronicle  of  the  Franciscan  John  of  Winterthur  :  Et  interim 
clems  gravitur  fait  angariatus  et  compulsus  ad  divina  resumenda,  et 
plures  annuerunt,  non  verentes  latam  sententiam,  nee  nltionem  divinam. 
Multi  etiam  erant  inobedientes,  et  ob  hoc  de  locis  suis  expulsi,  et  sic 
tandem  facta  fuit  lameutabilis  difformitas  ecclesiamm.  And  of  the 
churches  that  mutually  accused  each  other  of  heresy  on  account  of 
their  different  modes  of  procedure  :  Illae  mutuo  se  sinistre  judicabant, 
mutuo  sibi  non  communicabant,  sed  frequenter  se  excludebant,  una- 
quaeque  suo  sensu  secundum  verbura  apostoli  quasi  dicam  abundabat. 
Thesaur.  Hist.  Helvet.  Tiguri,  1735,  p.  29. 
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sion  in  the  stiict  and  proper  sense.  The  more  rigid 
Franciscans  rebelled  against  his  decisions,  and  even  had  the 
boldness  to  accuse  him  of  heresy.  There  were  among  them 
at  that  time  men  of  courage  and  sagacity,  such  as  Michael 
of  Chesena,  general  of  the  order,  who  was  deposed  by  the 
pope  ;  William  Occam  of  England,  distinguished  among  the 
philosophers  and  theologians  of  his  time.  All  these  em-' 
braced  the  party  of  the  emperor.  Occam  said  to  him : 
'*  Defend  me  with  the  sword,  and  I  will  defend  you  with 
the  pen."  The  inquiries  respecting  evangelical  peifection, 
respecting  the  following  after  Christ,  the  dififerent  modes  of 
the  possession  of  property,  were  easily  connected  with  the 
inquiries  respecting  the  relation  of  spiritual  things  to 
secular  in  general.  Especially  worthy  of  notice  is  a  work 
which  was  called  forth  by  these  disputes,  the  title  of  which 
indicates  its  contents — Defensor  Paxils.  Its  object  was  to  show 
that,  inasmuch  as  church  and  state  had  their  natural  limits 
severally  assigned  to  them,  the  peace  between  the  two  should 
thereby  be  definitively  settled.  Its  author  was  the  emperor's 
physician  and  theologian,  Marsilius  of  Padua,  earlier  rector 
of  the  University  of  Paris.  It  is  true,  John  of  Janduno,  in 
Champagne,  a  Franciscan,  is  also  mentioned  as  co-author 
of  this  book  ;  and  doubtless  he  may  have  had  some  share  in 
its  composition ;  but  at  all  events,  the  work  itself  indicates 
plainly  enough  that  it  is  the  product  of  one  mind,  and  of  an 
individual  who  speaks  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  him- 
self. It  is,  in  truth,  a  work  that  made  an  epoch.  Notmerely 
the  excesses  of  the  later  papacy  are  attacked  in  it,  but  the 
V43ry  foundations  of  the  hitherto  existing  fabric  of  the 
church  are  assailed. 

A  new  poi-ition  is  here  taken — an  entirely  new  method 
and  way  of  looking  at  Christian  truth.  The  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment theocratical  element  is  discarded.  This  important 
appearance,  the  foretoken  of  a  new,  protestant  spirit,  such 
a«  we  could  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  times  we  are 
speaking  of,  desers'es,  therefore,  to  be  somewhat  more 
minutely  considered  by  us. 

The  rock  on  which  the  church  reposes  he  holds  to  be 
Christ  alone,  its  author  and  founder.*    The  words  of  Christ, 

♦  Qui  caput  est  ct  petra,  super  quam  fundata  est  ecclcsia  catholira. 

Ha 
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"Upon  this  rock  1  will  build  my  clmrcli,"  he  refers  to 
Christ  himself.  In  reply  to  those  who  supposed  that  the 
church,  destitute  of  a  visible  head,  would  be  in  want  of 
something  essential  to  its  organization,  just  as  if  it  were  a 
body  without  a  head,  he  says  :  "  Christ  ever  continues  to 
be  the  head  of  the  church ;  all  apostles  and  ministers  of  the 
church  are  but  his  members ;"  and  he  appeals  in  proof  to 
Ephesians  iv.  And  accordingly  Christ  himself  plainly  said 
that  he  would  be  with  her  to  the  end  of  the  world.*  The 
highest  source  of  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  faith  was, 
in  his  view,  the  holy  Scriptures.f  "  By  the  apostles,"  says 
he,  "  as  organs  immediately  actuated  and  guided  by  divine 
power,  the  precepts  and  counsels  guiding  to  eternal  salva- 
tion have  been  committed  to  writing,  that  in  the  absence  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles  we  might  know  what  they  are."  { 
The  author  takes  his  point  of  departure  from  a  more 
sharply-defined  distinction  of  the  ideas  of  church  and  state. 
The  idea  of  the  state  he  takes  from  an  ante- Christian  point 
of  view,  inasmuch  as  he  adopts  the  Politics  of  Aristotle,  the 
standard  authority,  at  that  time,  for  the  determination  of 
such  ideas.  The  state  is  a  society  of  men  having  reference 
to  the  earthly  life  and  its  interests ;  §  the  church,  a  society 
having  reference  to  the  eternal  life  ;  where  we  find  expressed 
the  relation  of  the  natural  to  the  supernatural,  answering 
to  a  distinction  already  noticed  between  the  dona  naturalia 
and  super-addita.  The  state  became  necessary  in  order  to 
counteract  sin.     Had  man   continued  loyal  to  the  divine 

He  refers  for  proof  to  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, and  1  Cor.  x.  See  p.  246,  cap.  17,  in  Goldasti  Monarchia  Eo- 
man.  Imp.  Francofurt.  1668,  torn.  II. 

*  Et  cum  inducehatur,  ecclesiam  acephalam  esse,  neque  fuisse 
ordinatam  a  Christo  secundum  optimam  dispositionem,  si  earn  absque 
capite  in  sui  absentia  reliquisset,  possumus  dicere,  quod  Christus  sem- 
per caput  remansit  ecclesisB,  omnesque  apostoli  et  ecclesiastic!  ministri 
membra.     L.  1.  p.  301. 

t  A  sacro  canone  tanquam  a  fonte  veritatis  qusesitse  facientes  exor- 
dium caet.     L.  1.  p.  252. 

X  Per  ipsorum  dictamina  conscripta  sunt  velut  per  organa  qusedam 
ad  hoc  mota  et  directa  immediate  divina  virtute,  per  quam  siquidem 
legem,  praecepta  et  consilia  salutis  seternse  in  ipsius  Christi  atque  apo- 
stolorura  absentia,  comprehendere  valeremus.     L.  1.  p.  168. 

§  Vivere  et  bene  vivere  mundanum,  ac  quae  propter  ipsum  necessaria 
sunt,     L,  1,  p.  158. 
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will,  no  sucli  institution  would  have  been  required.*  He 
finds  the  difference  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament 
dispensation  to  consist  in  this,  that  under  the  former,  civil 
laws  as  well  as  religious  were  made  known  and  sanctioned 
by  divine  authority.  But  Christ  had  kept  all  these  matters 
in  abeyance.  He  had  left  them  to  be  settled  by  human 
laws,  which  all  the  faithful  should  obey.  He  refers  for 
proof  to  the  words  of  Christ,  "  Give  to  Caesar  the  things 
that  are  Caesar's,"  and  to  Romans  xiii.f  To  the  assertion 
that  the  gospel  would  be  an  imperfect  dispensation  if  civil 
relations  could  not  also  be  ordered  and  settled  by  means  of 
it,  he  replies,  the  two  provinces  ought  clearly  to  be 
distinguished.  The  evangelical  law  is  sufficient  for  its 
specific  end,  which  is  to  order  the  actions  of  men  in  this 
present  life  so  as  to  secure  the  life  eternal.  It  was  not  given 
for  the  end  of  determining  law  in  reference  to  the  relations 
of  this  earthly  life.  It  was  for  no  such  end  that  Christ  came 
into  the  world.  Hence  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
different  rules  of  human  conduct  by  their  relation  to  different 
ends.  One  is  a  divine  rule,  which  gives  no  instruction 
whatever  about  conducting  suits  in  civil  law,  and  actions 
for  recovery  ;  nor  yet  does  it  forbid  this.  And  for  this 
reason  the  gospel  gives  no  particular  precepts  with  regard 
to  such  matters.  This  belongs  to  the  province  of  human 
law.  He  refers  for  illustration  to  the  conduct  of  Christ  in 
declining  to  act  as  an  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  concerning 
an  inheritance. t    Kany  were  disposed  to  call  the  evangelical 

*  In  reference  to  man's  primitive  state  :  in  quo  siquidem  permansisset, 
nee  siln  aut  sua}  posteritati  neeessaria  fuisset  officiorum  civilium 
institutio  vel  distinctio.  P.  161. 

t  Mosi  lep;em  Deua  tradidit  observandorum  in  statu  vitae  prsesentis, 
ad  contentiones  hominum  dirimendas,  prsecepta  talium  specialiter  con- 
tinentem,  et  in  hoc  proportionaliter  se  habentem  human»  legi  quantum 
ad  aliquam  sui  partem.  Verum  hujusmodi  prajcepta  in  evanp^elica 
lege  non  tradidit  Christus,  sed  tradita  vel  tradenda  supposuit  in  huma- 
nia  legibus  quas  observari  et  prineipantibus  secundum  ens  omnem  ani- 
mam  humanam  obedire  prsecepit,  in  his  saltern,  quie  non  adversarentur 
legi  salutis.     P.  215. 

X  Qu(xl  per  legem  evangelicam  sufficienter  dirigimur  in  agondis  aut 
declinaudis  in  vita  praesenti,  pro  statu  tamen  venturi  sajeuli  sen  ajternsB 
salutis  conaequendse,  aut  supplicii  declinandi  propter  qua3  lata  est,  non 
quidera  pro  contentiosia  actibus  hominum  civiliter  reduccndis  «jquali- 
tatem  aut  commenaurationem  dubitam  pro  atatu  seu  aufticieutia  vita 
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law  an  imperfect  one  because  no  rules  were  to  be  drawn 
from  it  for  the  regulation  of  these  matters,  they  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  call  it  imperfect,  because  the  principles  of 
the  healing  art,  the  doctrines  of  mathematics,  or  the  rules 
of  navigation  were  not  to  be  derived  from  it.* 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Marsilius  looked  upon 
the  holy  Scriptures  as  constituting  alone  the  ultimate 
source  of  all  our  knowledge  of  the  Christian  faith  ;  to  them 
alone,  as  contradistinguished  from  all  human  writings,  he 
ascribes  infallibility. ■]■  Yet  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  holy 
Scriptures  would  have  been  given  in  vain,  nay  would  have 
proved  an  injury  to  mankind,  if  the  doctrines  necessary  to 
salvation  could  not  be  derived  from  them  with  certainty. 
Hence  it  followed  that  Christ  would  clearly  reveal  these 
doctrines  to  the  majority  of  the  faithful,  when  they  searched 
after  the  true  sense  of  the  holy  Scriptures  and  invoked  his 
assistance  ;  so  that  the  doctrine  drawn  from  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures by  the  majority  of  believers  in  all  times,  ought  to  be 
the  rule  for  all.  And  hence  he  concluded  that  the  highest 
respect  was  due  to  the  decisions  of  general  councils. |  For 
proof  of  this  he  appealed  to  Christ's  promise,  that  he  would 
be  with  his  church  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  first  apostolic  assembly,  Acts  xv.,  ascribed  their 
decisions  to  the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  he 
dissented  from  the  well-known  maxim  of  St.  Augustine, 

prsesentis,  eo  quod  Christus  in  mundum  non  venit  ad  hujusmodi  regu- 
landos  pro  vita  prsesenti,  sed  futiira  tantummodo.  Et  propterea  diversa 
est  temporalium  et  humanonim  aetuum  regula,  diversimode  dirigens  ad 
hos  fines.  P.  216. 

*  Si  ex  hoc  diceretur  imperfecta,  seque  convenienter  imperfecta 
dici  posset,  quoniam  per  ipsam  medicare  corporales  segritudines,  aut 
mensurare  magnitudines,  vel  oceanum  navigare  nescimus.     L.  c. 

t  Quod  nullam  scripturam  irrevocabiliter  veram  credere  vel  fateri 
tenemur  de  necessitate  salutis  aeternae,  nisi  eas,  qusB  oanonicae 
appellantur.     F.  254,  c.  19. 

X  Quoniam  frustra  dedisset  Christus  legem  salutis  aeternae,  si  ejus 
verum  intellectum,  est  quern  credere  fidelibus  est  necessarium  ad  salu- 
tem,  non  aperiret  eisdem  hunc  quaerentibus,  et  pro  ipso  invocantibus 
simul,  sed  circa  ipsum  fidelium  pluralitatem  errare  sineret.  Quinimo 
talis  lex  non  solum  ad  salutem  foret  inutilis,  sed  in  hominum  aeternam 
pemiciem  tradita  videretur.  Et  ideo  pie  tenendum,  determinationes 
conciliorum  generalium  in  sensibus  scripturse  dubiis  a  fipiritu  saucto 
suae  veritatis  originem  sumere.     Cap.  10,  fol.  254. 
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Ego  vero  evangelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  catholicae 
ecclesiaa  commoveret  auctoritas ;  since  by  this  expression 
the  authority  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  seemed  to  be  ulti- 
mately based  on  human  authority.  But  his  interpre- 
tation of  these  words  evidences  the  freer  Christian  striving 
of  his  mind,  although  the  position  reached  by  the  theo- 
logical culture  of  that  period  did  not  permit  him  as  yet  to 
arrive  at  clearer  and  more  comprehensive  views  on  this 
subject.  These  words  were  represented  as  simply  having 
reference  either  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  by  the  testimony  of  the 
church  we  come  to  know  that  these  Scriptures  are  apo- 
stolical, or  also,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the  fact,  that  we 
adopt  the  doctrines  therein  contained  as  the  doctrines  of 
salvation  first  of  all  upon  the  testimony  of  the  collective 
body  of  believers.  The  former  view,  however,  he  thought 
to  be  the  one  which  accorded  best  with  St.  Paul's  teach- 
ings in  the  epistle  to  the  Galatians  ;  for  the  words  of  Christ 
were  not  true  on  the  ground  that  the  church  gave  witness 
to  them,  but  the  testimony  of  the  church  was  true,  because 
it  harmonized  with  the  words  of  Christ ;  for  the  apostle 
Paul  says,  not  even  an  angel  from  heaven  could  preach  any 
other  gospel ;  so  that  although  the  entire  church  should 
preach  another  gospel,  it  could  not  be  a  true  one.* 

He  objected  to  the  arbitrary  extension  of  the  predicate 
spiritual  to  everything  that  appertained  to,  or  proceeded 
from  the  clergy.  \\  hatever  served  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy  was  not  on  that  account,  according  to  holy 
Scripture,  to  be  called  spiritual,  since  it  related  simj^ly 
to  the  earthly  life  ;  but  it  should  be  called  secular.  In 
truth  many  things  were  done  by  the  clergy,  which  could 
not,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  spiritual. f  As  might 
easily  be  inferred  from  the  exposition  we  have  just  given 
of  his  ideas  of  the  church  and  the  state,  he  ascribed  to  the 
church  a  purely  spiritual  authority  only  ;  and  denied  that 
she  possessed  any  authority  whatever  of  a  secular  character, 

*  Non  eiiim  dicta  Christa  vera  sunt  cansalitor,  eo  quod  eisdem 
testificetur  ecclesia  cutholieu,  sed  tcstimoiiium  ecclesiffi  cau;jttliter 
verum  est  propter  veritutera  dictorum  Christi.     F.  255. 

t  Nun  uinnes  eorurn  actus  si)irituiil«.'s  .sunt,  nee  dici  debent,  quinimo 
ipsorum  sunt  multi  civiles  actus  cuntciitiosi  et  carmiles  seu  temporales. 
Fol.  11)2. 
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or  which,  had  reference  to  things  secular.  He  disclaimed 
for  her  the  possession  of  any  species  of  coercive  autho- 
rity. According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament, 
(2  Tim.  ii.)  bishops  should  rather  hold  themselves  aloof 
from  all  secular  affairs.  All  believers  without  distinction 
should  own  subjection  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and  obey 
him  in  all  things  not  standing  in  conflict  with  eternal  salva- 
tion. With  what  sort  of  conscience,  then,  could  a  priest, 
of  whatever  rank  or  station,  presume  to  absolve  subjects 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  binding  them  to  the  govern- 
ment that  is  over  them  ?  To  do  this  he  pronounces  a 
heresy.* 

The  principles  of  ecclesiastical  law  that  had  prevailed 
down  to  this  time  respecting  the  method  to  be  pursued 
with  heretics,  should,  according  to  the  ideas  set  forth 
in  this  work,  be  altered  throughout.  To  the  church  should 
belong  no  sort  of  coercive  or  primitive  power.  This  should 
belong  exclusively  to  the  state,  and  be  applied  exclusively 
to  things  commanded  or  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  state  ; 
as,  in  fact,  immoralities  could  not  be  punished  by  the  state, 
as  such,  but  only  so  far  as  they  were  a  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  state.  Many  things  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
must  needs  be  tolerated  by  the  state. f  Civil  and  divine 
punishments  belong  to  entirely  different  provinces.  It  might 
happen,  that  one  who  ought  to  be  punished  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  state,  would  not  be  found  punishable  before  the 
divine  tribunal. f  What  is  a  heresy,  and  what  is  not  a  heresy, 
are  questions  for  the  priest  to  decide.  He  may  correct  the 
person  found   guilty,  warn   him,   and  threaten  him  with 

*  Fol.  203. 

t  Non  propterea,  quod  in  legem  divinam  tantummodo  peccat  quis,  a 
priücipante  punitur.  Sunt  enim  multa  peccata  mortalia  et  in  legem 
divinam  ut  fornieationis,  quae  permittit  etiam  scienter  legislator 
humanus,  nee  eoactiva  potentia  prohibet,  nee  prohibere  potest  aut 
debet  episcopus  vel  sacerdos.     L.  c.  f.  248. 

X  Peccans  in  legem  humanam  peccato  aliquo,  punietur  in  alio 
sajculo  non  in  quantum  peccans  in  legem  humanam  :  multa  enim  sunt 
humana  lege  prohibita,  quae  sunt  divina  lege  permissa,  ut  si  non 
restituerit  quis  mutuum  statuto  tempore  propter  impotentiam,  casu 
fortuitf),  oblivione,  segritudine  vel  alio  quodam  impedimento,  nou 
punietur  ex  hoc  in  alio  sseculo  per  judicem  coactivum  secundum  legem 
divinam,  qui  tamen  per  judicem  coactivum  secundum  legem  humanam 
juste  punitur.     Ibid. 
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eternal  punishment:  but  no  other  penalties  come  within 
his  power  ;  just  as  in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge, — 
in  the  art  of  healing,  in  trade,  he  who  understands  may- 
decide  as  to  what  is  right  and  wrong  in  his  science,  but 
not  with  the  sanction  of  a  penalty.  Heresy,  however,  may 
be  punished  by  the  state ;  yet  only  so  far  as  it  is  in  viola- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  state  ;  the  state  having  the  power  to 
ordain  that  no  heretic,  no  unbeliever  shall  dwell  within  its 
domain.  But,  if  this  be  permitted  to  a  heretic  by  the  laws 
of  the  state,  as  it  has  been  permitted  even  among  Christian 
nations,  no  one  has  a  right  to  punish  him.*  Just  as  a 
man  may  transgress  the  rules  of  some  science  or  trade,  and 
yet  will  not  be  punished,  on  that  account,  except  so  far  as 
he  transgresses  the  laws  of  the  state.  A  man  may  drink, 
make  shoes,  practise  the  art  of  healing,  as  he  pleases,  or  as 
he  can ;  but  he  is  never  punished  for  this,  unless  by  so 
doing  he  transgresses  the  laws  of  the  state,  f 

Having  drawn  this  strict  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  provinces  of  the  state  and  of  the  church,  the  author 
pronounces  that  ecclesiastics  committing  actions  punisshable 
according  to  the  civil  laws  become  subject  to  the  coercive 
power  of  the  state.  Inasmuch — says  he — as  those  who  are 
designated  by  the  common  name  of  clergy,  may  sometimes, 
by  omission  or  commission,  be  guilty  of  sin,  and  some — 
would   to   God   they   did   not   sometimes    constitute    the 

*  Quodsi  humana  lege  prohihitum  fuorit,  hajreticum  aut  aliter  infi- 
delem  in  regione  manere,  qui  talis  in  ipsa  repertus  fuerit,  tanqnam  legis 
Lumanse  transgressor  poena  vel  supplicio  hnic  transgression i  eadera  lege 
statutia  in  hoc  saeculo  debet  arceri.  Si  vero  hsereticum  aut  aliter  infi- 
delem  commorari  fidelihus  eadem  provincia  non  fuerit  proljibitum  hu- 
mana lege,  quemadmodum  hajreticis  ac  semini  Judjeorum  jam  humanis 
legibus  permissura  exstitit,  etiam  temporibus  Christianorurn  populonim, 
principium  atque  pontifieura,  dico  cuipiam  non  licere  liwreticum  aut 
aliter  infidelem  quemquam  judicare  vel  aroere  poena  vel  supplicio  reali 
aut  personali  pro  statu  vitaj  prsesentis.     Fol.  217. 

t  Causa  ejus  generalis  est,  quoniara  nemo  quantnracunque  peccans 
contra  disciplinas  speculativaa  aut  operativaa  quasoumque  punitur  vel 
arcetur  in  hoc  saculo  prsDcise  in  quantum  hujusmotli,  «-d  in  quantum 
peccat  contra  praeceptum  humana?  legis.  Sed  enin  inebriari  aut  calceoa 
facere  vel  vendere  cujusounque  modi,  prout  possit  aut  velit  quilibet 
medicari  etdocero  ac  similia  rcliqua  officiorum  opera  exercere  pro  libito 
si  prohibitum  non  easet  humano  h'ge,  nequaquam  arceretur  ebriosua  aut 
aliter  perverse  agens  in  operibus  reliquis.     Ibid. 
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majority* — are  actually  so  guilty  to  the  injury  and  wrong 
of  others  ;  it  follows,  that  they  also  fall  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  judges  who  have  coercive  authority,  power  to 
punish  the  transgressors  of  human  laws :  and  he  cites,  in 
proof,  Romans  xiii."!"  In  contending  against  the  exemption 
of  the  clergy  from  civil  jurisdiction,  he  says,  *'  Nothing 
spiritual  belongs  to  the  crimes  of  ecclesiastics ;  they  are 
fleshly  actions,  and  the  more  fleshly,  in  the  same  proportion 
as  it  is  more  difficult  and  shameful  for  a  priest  to  sin,  since 
by  sinning  he  gives  occasion  for  sin,  and  makes  it  easy  to 
those  whom  he  is  bound  to  restrain  from  it."  + 

So,  again,  he  distinguishes  between  what  God  does  by 
himself  and  that  which  he  does  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  priest.^  Adopting  the  view  held  by  Peter  Lombard, 
he  asserts,  that  it  is  God  alone  who  bestows  forgiveness  of 
sins  where  its  conditions  are  present  in  true  penitence,  and 
God  alone  who  can  purify  the  soul  from  the  stains  of  sin. 
He  distinguishes  from  this  the  declaration  of  the  priest, 
which  has  reference  to  a  man's  relation  to  the  outward 
church.  To  the  priest  also  it  belongs  to  change  a  greater 
punishment  which  is  really  due  into  some  minor  one 
voluntarily  undertaken.§  Accordingly  he  declares  strongly 
against  the  power  arrogated  by  the  pope  of  absolving  men 
from  their  obligation  to  observe  the  laws  of  God,  with 
allusion  to  the  pope's  conduct  towards  the  emperor  Louis. 
He  accuses  the  pope  of  heresy  in  his  proceedings  towards 
that  emperor. II  The  pope,  says  he,  excites  his  own  subjects 
to  rebel  against  that  catholic  prince  by  certain  devilish 
writings  and  discourses,  which  he  calls,  however,  aposto- 
lical, pronouncing  them  absolved  from  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance, by  which,  in  good  truth,  they  were  and  still  are 
bound  to  that  prince.  Such  absolutions  he  proclaims 
through  certain  ministers  of  his  wickedness,  who  are  hoping 

*  Et  agant  ipsorum  aliqui,  utinam  non  plurimi  quandoque  de  facto. 

t  Fol.  211. 

X  Eo  etiam  carnaliores  atque  temporaliores  judicand»  magis,  quanto 
secundum  ipsa  presbyter  aut  episeopus  gravius  et  turi)ius  peccat,  bis, 
quos  a  talibus  revocare  debet,  delinquendi  prsebens  oecasionem  et 
facilitatem  sui  exemplo  perverse.     Fol.  242. 

§  Fol.  206,  seq. 

11  Pol.  28.3  :  Novum  genus  exereet  nequiti«,  quod  manifeste  vidctur 
haereticam  sapere  labem. 
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to  be  promoted  by  that  bishop  to  ecclesiastical  offices  and 
benefices.  It  is  plain  that  this  is  not  an  apostolical,  but  a 
devilish  transaction ;  for  it  thus  comes  about,  that  this 
bishop  and  his  companions  in  wickedness,  blinded  by 
avarice,  pride,  and  ambition,  and  full  of  all  malice,  as  any 
one  may  perceive,  so  lead  all  that  follow  them,  as  that  they 
fall  into  mortal  sin.*  They  are  betrayed  by  this  most  holy 
fether  and  his  servants,  hurried  into  treason,  robbery, 
murder,  and  every  species  of  crime  ;  and  unless  they  die  in 
penitence,  and  find  mercy  with  God  on  account  of  their 
gross  ignorance,  must  be  plunged  into  everlasting  destruc- 
tion. For  to  eveiy  creature  endowed  with  reason  it  must 
be  certain,  that  neither  the  Roman  bishop  nor  any  other 
priest  has  power  to  absolve  any  man  whatever  from  such, 
or  from  any  other  lawful  oath,  without  reasonable  cause. 
He  pronounces  it  an  abominable  transaction,  that  the  pope, 
through  certain  false  brethren  who  were  agape  for  church 
dignities,  should  direct  the  preaching  of  a  crusade  against 
the  subjects  of  the  emperor,  as  a  thing  well  pleasing  to 
God.f  He  pronounces  the  forgiveness  of  sins  promised  by 
the  pope  J  (indulgences)  a  delusive  thing;  for,  according  to 
the  Catholic  faith,  it  could  be  doubtful  to  no  one,  that  to 
those  who  took  part  in  such  a  war,  this  ridiculous  and 
groundless  absolution,  could  be  of  no  use,  but  must  rather 
prove  an  injury.§     Yet,  for  the  gratification  of  his  ungodly 

*  Fol.  284  :  Secuudum  hoc  et  ex  hoc  episcopus  iste  cum  omnibus 
sibi  complieibus  ordinatoribiis,  consensoribus  et  executoribus  sermone, 
scriptura  vel  opere  cceci  existentes  cupiditate,  avaritia,  superbia  enm 
ambitione  sumniaque,  ut  omnibus  constat,  iniquitate  repleti,  ducatum 
prscbcut  sibi  credentibus  et  asaequentibus  ad  casum  et  praecipitationem 
in  foveam  mortaliura  peccatorum. 

t  Et  quod  horret  auditus,  id  prajdicat,  et  per  quosdam  ct  falsos 
fratres  sitientes  eccleaiasticaa  dignitates  tanquam  Deo  sit  acceptum, 
quemadmodum  in  trausmarinis  partibus  expuguaro  paganoy,  praidicari 
tacit  ubiciue.     Fol.  285. 

X  Promised  even  to  those  who  were  unable  from  bodily  weakness  to 
take  part  themselves  in  the  expedition,  but  yet  aided  it  by  their 
pecuniary  contributions ;  as  the  words  stiind  :  Non  potentibus  projiter 
cor[>ori8  debilitatem  id  scelus  explere,  si  ad  proprios  ipsonmi  sumtus  id 
per  alios  usque  in  idem  tcinpus  j)rocuniverint  per])i*trari,  ant  summam 
illam  ad  hoc  sufticientem  exhibucrint  nelariis  exnctoribus  suis.    Ibid. 

§  Hanc  derisi)>ilem  et  inanem  absolutioucm  nihil  proficere,  sed 
nocere.    Fol.  28G. 
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desires,  lie  so  deceives  the  simple, — granting  them  in  words, 
what  lies  beyond  his  power,  thus  betraying  souls  to  ever- 
lasting perdition. 

The  author  of  this  work  perceived  already  the  baseless, 
unsubstantial  character  of  the  whole  hierarchical  system  ; 
and  with  a  boldness  and  freedom  from  all  bias,  truly 
worthy  of  admiration,  showed  his  ability  to  distinguish  the 
original  truth  from  later  impositions.  He  discovered, 
already,  that  originally  there  was  but  one  priestly  office, 
and  no  distinction  of  the  office  of  bishops  from  that  of  pres- 
byters.* "  How  is  it,"  says  he,  "that  some  unscrupulous 
flatterers  dare  affirm  that  every  bishop  has  received  from 
Christ  a  plenitude  of  power  even  over  his  own  clergy,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  laity  ;  while  neither  Peter  nor  any  other 
apostle  ever  presumed,  by  word  or  deed,  to  arrogate  to 
themselves  any  such  authority?  They  who  affirm  this 
should  be  laughed  at.  They  should  not  be  believed  ;  still 
less  should  they  be  feared  ;  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  their 
literal  and  manifest  sense,  tell  us  quite  the  contrary." "j"  So, 
too,  he  utterly  denies  the  precedence  of  rank  ascribed  to 
Peter  over  the  rest  of  the  apostles ;  and  he  understands 
very  well  how  to  prove,  from  the  New  Testament,  the 
groundlessness  of  this  assumption. |  But  even  supposing 
that  a  certain  authority  may  have  been  conceded  to  Peter 
by  the  other  apostles,  yet  it  would  by  no  means  follow  from 
it,  he  remarks,  that  this  authority  was  transmitted  to  the 
Koman  church  ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  thing 
might  not  be  said,  just  as  well,  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem 
or  at  Antioch,  or  of  any  other  church.     It  was  true  of  the 

*  We  have  an  illustration  of  his  free  spirit  of  inquiry  in  his  method  of 
proving  this  from  Acts  xx.  Fol.  239  :  Ecce  quod  in  ecclesia  unius  mu- 
nicipii  plures  allocutus  est  apostolus  tanquam  episcopus,  quod  non  fuit 
nisi  propter  saeerdotum  pluralitatem,  qui  omnes  episcopi  dicebantur, 
propter  hoc,  quod  superintendentes  esse  debebant  populo, 

t  Fol.  243  :  Cur  ergo  et  unde  assumunt  adulatores  sacrilegi  quidam 
dicere,  quemquam  episcopum  habere  a  Christo  plenitudinera  potestatis, 
etiam  in  cloricos,  nedum  in  laicos,  cum  beatus  Petrus  aut  alter  apo- 
stolus nunquam  talem  sibi  potestatem  adscribere  prsesumserit  opere  vel 
sermone  ?  Hoc  enim  asserentes  deridendi  sunt,  nihil  credendi  minusque 
timendi,  cum  scripturae  oppositum  clament  in  literali  et  manifesto 
tenau  ipsarum. 

X  Fol.  241,  et  seq. 
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apostles,  generally,  that  to  no  one  of  them  was  a  distinct 
and  separate  church  assigned ;  but  they  were  commissioned 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  people.*  It  could  not  be  proved 
from  the  law  of  God,  nor  by  any  Scripture  which  it  is 
necessary  to  salvation  to  believe,  that  it  was  ever  de- 
termined by  Christ,  or  by  an  apostle,  or  by  the  collective 
body  of  the  apostles,  that  a  bishop  of  some  one  particular 
province  should  be  called  particularly  the  successor  of 
Peter  or  of  any  other  apostle,  or  that  he  should  be  accounted 
more  than  the  others,  however  unequal  the  apostles  may 
have  been  among  themselves  ;  but  he  rather  was,  in  a 
certain  sense,  successor  of  Peter  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
apostles,  who  came  nearest  to  them  in  copying  their  lives 
and  their  holy  manners  :  f  according  to  the  saying  of 
Christ,  that  they  were  his  mother,  his  brothers,  and  his 
sisters,  who  did  the  will  of  his  Father  in  heaven,  Matthew 
xii.  The  bishop  of  Rome  ought  rather  to  be  called 
successor  of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  for  two  years  preached 
the  Gospel  at  Rome,  than  the  successor  of  Peter.  It  could 
not  even  be  shown  from  the  New  Testament  that  Peter 
had  ever  been  at  Rome.|  The  free,  inquiring  spirit,  and 
the  sharp  discernment  of  this  man,  are  evidenced  in  the 
skill  with  which  he  shows  up  the  idle  character  of  those 
tales,  so  long  time  believed,  about  the  labours  of  Peter  in 
Rome,  and  his  there  meeting  with  Paul.  It  must  certainly 
be  regarded,  he  says,  as  very  singular  and  surprising  that 
Luke,  the  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  Paul, 
should  nowhere  make  mention  of  Peter.  How  can  this 
fact  be  reconciled  with  the  statement,  that  Peter  had 
laboured  in  Rome  before  Paul,  when  it  appears  from  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  that  to  the  Jews  in  Rome  the 
Christians  were  a  wholly  unknown  sect  ?  How  can  this 
supposition  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that,  when  Paul  re- 
proached the  Jews  for  their  unbelief,  he  did  not  appeal  to 

♦  Quia  nullu3  apostolonim  lege  divina  determinatus  fuit  omnino 
ad  populum  aliquem  vel  locum.     Fol.  244. 

t  Sed  ille  vel  illi  raa<;iH  aunt  aliquo  modo  beati  Petri  et  reliquorum 
apoatolonun  successorcs,  qui  vitae  et  ipsorum  Sanctis  moribus  amplius 
couformantur.     Fol.  245. 

\  Dico  per  scripturum  sacram  convinci  non  posse,  ipsum  fuis-se 
Bomanum  epiacopum,  ct  quod  uinuliud  est,  ipsum  unquam  Komaa 
fuiase.    Fol.  24.5. 
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tlie  earlier  preaching  of  Peter  ;  that  Paul,  during  his  two 
years'  residence  in  Kome,  should  never  come  in  contact  with 
Peter ;  or  that  the  history  of  the  apostles  should  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  fact  ?  *  He  asserts  the  original 
equality  of  all  bishops,  and  their  independence  of  each 
other,  and  traces  the  origin  of  a  certain  primacy  of  the  Ro- 
man church  to  the  times  of  the  emperor  Constantine.t 
Though  he  did  not  look  upon  the  primacy  of  the  Roman 
church  as  anything  originally  inherent  in  that  church,  yet 
he  supposes  that  such  a  primacy  sprang  gradually,  of  its 
own  accord,  out  of  existing  relations.  The  high  considera- 
tion in  which  the  great  capital  of  the  world  universally 
stood,  and  the  eminently  flourishing  condition  of  the 
sciences  at  that  centre  of  learning,  were  the  occasions  that 
led  men  to  seek  counsel  and  advice  especially  from  that 
church,  and  to  look  to  that  quarter  for  their  clergy.  As  an 
example,  he  compares  the  lelation  of  the  university  of 
Orleans  to  that  of  Paris.  He  himself  had  been  witness  how 
the  University  of  Paris  had  been  consulted  for  advice  by  the 
former.  J  He  held  to  a  certain  priority  of  one  church,  which, 
however,  was  not  connected  with  any  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  others ;  and  to  this  priority,  not  indeed  as  any- 
thing necessary,  or  founded  on  divine  right,  but  yet  as  a 
thing  salutary  and  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  church 

*  Admirandissimum  dico,  quod  b.  Lucas,  qui  actus  apostolorum 
scrips! t,  et  Paulus  apostolus  de  beato  Petro  nullam  prorsus  mentionem 
fecerunt.  Then,  after  a  quotation  from  Acts  xxviii.  19 — 28  :  Dicat  ergo 
mihi  veritatis  inquisitor,  non  quserens  contendere  solum,  si  probabile 
sit  alicui,  beatum  Petrum  Romam  praevenisse  Paulum  et  nihil  nunti- 
asse  de  Christi  fide,  quam  Judaei  loquentes  ad  Paulum  sectam  voca- 
bant  ?  Amplius  Paulus  in  reprehendendo  ipsos  de  incredulitate,  si  no- 
visset  Cepham  ibidem  fuisse  et  prsedicasse,  quomodo  non  dixisset  aut 
ipsum  hujus  testem  induxisset  negotii,  qui  resurrectionis  Christi  testis 
exstiterat.  Quis  opinabitur,  quod  biennio  existens  ibidem  Paulus  nun- 
quam  conversationem,  collationem  aut  contubernium  habuerit  cum  b. 
Petro?  Et  si  habuisset,  quod  de  ipso  nullam  penitus  mentionem 
fecessit,  qui  actuum  scripsit  historiam  ? 

t  Qui  quandam  praeeminentiam  et  potestatem  tribuit  episcopis  et 
ecclesiae  Komanorum  super  cseteras  muudi  ecclesias  seu  presbyteros 
ömnes.     Fol.  243. 

X  Sic  et  qui  librum  hunc  in  lucem  deduxit,  studiosorum  universitatem 
Aurelianis  degentem  vidit,  audivit  et  scivit  per  suos  nuntios  et  epistolas 
requirentem  et  supplicantem  Pariensi  universitati  tanquam  famosiori  et 
veneration  ceet.     Fol.  252. 
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unity.*  Did  any  one  ask,  to  what  bishop  should  such  a 
place  of  eminence  be  conceded  ?  It  ought,  in  good  truth, 
to  be  said,  to  the  one  who  excelled  all  the  others  in  life  and 
doctrine ;  and  the  chief  stress  here  was  to  be  laid  on  the 
life.  Did  any  one  ask,  to  what  ecclesiastical  diocese  should 
such  a  distinction  be  conceded?  that  one  should  be  desig- 
nated, in  which  were  to  be  found  a  clerical  body  most  dis- 
tinguished for  life  and  doctrine.  Yet,  provided  only  the 
other  requisites  were  present,  it  was  very  proper  that  such 
consideration  might  still  continue  to  be  conceded,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  to  the  Church  of  Kome.  But  Marsilius 
takes  strong  ground  against  the  authority  ascribed  to  the 
pope  and  the  cardinals  to  decide  anything  about  matters  of 
faith.  "  How  in  case,"  says  he,  "  that  a  heretic  should  be 
elevated  to  the  papal  dignity  ;  or  that  one  after  having 
attained  to  that  dignity,  should  from  ignorance  or  from 
wickedness  fall  into  some  heresy ;  ought  the  heretical  de- 
cisions of  such  a  pope  to  pass  for  valid  y"  He  adduces,  for 
example,  the  decision  contrary  to  the  gospel  given  by  Pope 
John  XXII.  on  the  matter  of  evangelical  poverty  ;  a  decision 
which  he  put  forth  to  the  end  that  he  might  not  appear  to 
have  fallen  from  Christian  perfection,  and  that  he  might 
iissert  his  secular  dominion. f  He  appeals,  again,  to  the  bull 
Unam  Sanciam  issued  by  pope  Boniface  VIII.  which  he 
calls  a  thing  false  to  the  very  core.lf 

The  supreme  authority  to  determine  in  all  disputed 
matters  pertaining  to  faith  he  ascribes  to  a  general  council, 
assembled  with  the  consent  and  participation  of  all  the 
faithful  ;  and  to  such  a  council  he  thinks  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  have  been  promised. §  He  con- 
sidered it  desirable,  especially  in  the  then  existing  con- 
dition of  the  clergy,  that  laymen  should  also  be  allowed 

*  Quiiravis  non  sit  lege  (livina  praeccptum,  quoniam  et  sine  hoc 
fidci  uiiitaa,  licet  uon  sic  fiiciliter  aalvuretur,  expedire  dico  ad  banc 
uuitutcm  facilius  et  decentius  observandam.     Fol.  2(j5. 

t  Ne  svunmani  Christi  paupertatem  et  perfectionis  statum  deserere 
videretur,  cum  hoc  voleiis  temporalia  etiam  immobilia  in  suo  vendi- 
tandi  retinere  domiiiio  et  seculariter  principari.     Fol.  257. 

X  Nunc  autem  earn  ab  initio  nunc  et  semper  constat  esse  falsam, 
erroneam  cunctisque  civiliter  viventibua  preejudicialiBsimam  omnium 
excogitabilium  falsorum.     Ibid. 

§  Fol.  253. 
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a  seat  in  the  councils.  "  In  the  present  corrupt  state 
of  the  church,"  says  he,  "  the  great  majority  of  the  jDriests 
and  bishops  are  but  little,  and  if  we  may  speak  freely, 
quite  insufiSciently  experienced  in  the  sacred  Scriptures; 
because  they  hanker  after  the  benefices,  to  which  ambitious, 
covetous  aspirants,  skilled  in  canonical  law,  attain,  by  ser- 
vices rendered,  by  petition,  by  money,  or  the  aid  of  the 
secular  power.*  I  call  God  and  the  multitude  of  believers 
to  witness,"  says  he,  "  that  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  very 
many  priests  and  abbots,  and  some  prelates,  incapable  even 
of  preaching  a  sermon  according  to  the  rules  of  grammar." 
He  mentions  it  as  a  fact,  that  he  had  known  a  young  man 
not  twenty  years  old,  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  doctrines 
of  religion,  to  whom  the  office  of  a  bishop,  in  a  respectable 
and  populous  city,  had  been  granted,  though  he  had  not 
as  yet  passed  through  the  inferior  grades  of  clerical  conse- 
cration. And  this  thing,  the  pope,  who,  as  vicar  of  Christ, 
pretended  to  possess  the  "plenitude  of  power"  in  the 
distribution  of  benefices,  had  often  done,  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  favour  of  the  powerful.  Now  for  what  purpose 
should  a  parcel  of  such  bishops  and  priests  assemble  to- 
gether ?  How  should  such  persons  be  able  to  distinguish 
between  the  true  and  the  false  sense  of  the  Scriptures  ? 
Owing,  then,  to  the  deficiencies  of  such  persons,  it  was 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  discreet  laymen, 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  men  distin- 
g^uished  also  by  their  lives  and  manners  above  such  bishops 
and  priests.f  He  describes  in  general  the  great  mischief 
that  grew  out  of  the  arbitrary  power  conceded  to  the 
popes  in  making  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  offices. 
Supposing  the  Koman  bishop  to  be  a  proud  man,  sunk 
also  in  other  vices,  a  man  disposed  to  exercise  secular 
powers  such  as  several  had  been  known  to  be  in  modem 
times  ;  a  person  of  this  character,  to  gratify  his  insatiable 
avarice,  or  his  other  passions,  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 

*  Nunc  vero  propter  ecclesiastici  regiminis  corruptionem  plurima 
pars  sacerdotum  et  episcoporum  in  sacra  scriptura  periti  sunt  parum, 
et  si  dicere  liceat  insufficienter,  eo  quod  temporalia  beneficiorum,  quae 
assequuntur  officiosis  anibitiosi,  cupidi  et  causidici  quidam,  obtinero 
volunt  et  obtinent  obsequio,  prece  vel  pretio  vel  saeculari  potentia. 
Fol.  2.58. 

t  Fol.  258. 
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powerful,  would  put  up  ecclesiastical  offices  for  sale  ; 
and  to  please  the  same  class,  would  confer  such  offices 
on  their  relatives  and  friends.  And  that  this  not  only 
might  be  done,  but  had  actually  long  been  done  and  was 
still  done,  was  a  fact  testified  by  an  experience  not  hidden 
from  any  of  the  faithful.*  He  speaks  as  an  eye-witness 
himself  of  the  corruption  of  the  Koman  court.  "  They,'* 
says  he,  "  who  have  trod  the  threshhold  of  the  Eoman 
court,  or,  to  speak  more  strictly  according  to  truth,  that 
house  of  traffic,  that  abominable  den  of  robbers,  will  have 
seen,  and  they  who  have  not  themselves  visited  it,  will 
have  heard  from  the  reports  of  numerous  credible  eye- 
witnesses, that  it  is  the  resort  of  all  the  vicious  crew  who 
push  a  trade  with  spiritual  as  they  would  with  secular 
things. I  For  what  else  do  you  find  there,  but  a  confluence 
from  all  quarters  of  those  who  exercise  the  trade  of  simony  ? 
What  else  than  the  bustling  of  attorneys,  the  intrigues  of 
caballers,  and  persecutions  of  righteous  men  ?  There  the 
just  cause  of  the  innocent  runs  an  awful  hazard  of  being 
defeated ;  or  if  they  cannot  redeem  it  with  money,  of 
being  so  long  retarded,  that,  exhausted,  wearied  out  by 
countless  vexations,  they  are  finally  compelled  to  abandon 
their  just  and  pitiable  cause  ;  for  these  human  laws  are 
loud  and  noisy,  while  divine  doctrines  are  silent,  or  let 
themselves  be  heard  but  seldom.  There  it  is  deliberated 
how  the  countries  of  Christian  men  may  be  forcibly  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  those  to  whom  the  guardianship  of 
them  has  been  lawfully  committed.  There  no  pains  are 
taken,  no  counsels  held  to  win  souls  to  Christ ;  there  no 
order,  but  only  everlasting  confusion  dwells.  I  who  have 
been  there  and  have  seen  it,  J  fancied  to  myself  that  1  beheld 
the  frightful  image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his 
dream  (Daniel  ii.)  ;  for  what  else  is  this  great  image  than 
the  condition  of  the  lioman  court,  which  once  was  fearful 

*  Fol.  262. 

t  Cement  se  ipsis  limpide,  qui  Romanso  curi;r,  inio  veriuH  eura  veri- 
tiite  dicnm,  domiis  nof^otiutionis,  et  eu  qu»  latromun  horribilioris  spe- 
luneiB  limina  vLsitarunt,  aut  qui  ab  hac  abstiuuerunt,  iiunien»saß  fide 
dignonim  multitudinis  relatione  discent,  cam  paene  seeleratonim  omnium 
et  negotiatoruni  turn  spiritualium  quam  temporalium  receptaeulum  e^>öe 
factam.     Fol.  274. 

X  Qui  vidi  et  affui.     Fol.  274. 
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to  the  perverse  and  wicked,  but  is  now,  to  all  who  study 
it,  near  at  hand,  awful  to  contemplate  ?  *  The  upper  part 
of  the  image,  to  which  the  eyes  and  the  affections  of  the 
mind  are  attracted,  gold  and  silver;  the  belly  and  hips, 
the  bustle  of  worldly  strife  and  the  trade  of  simony ;  not 
to  mention  the  thunder  of  the  ban  against  the  faithful  of 
Christ,  who,  in  secular  things,  refuse  to  submit  to  the  pope 
and  his  church,  and  refuse,  though  rightly,  to  commit  tem- 
poral things  to  him.  What  are  the  thighs  of  brass  but  the 
sumptuous  apparatus  for  all  pleasures  and  all  vanities, 
which  even  to  laymen  seem  indecent,  but  which  those 
persons  parade  forth  to  the  senses  of  men  who  ought  to 
present  to  all  others  an  example  of  purity  and  honour  ?f 
He  complains  that  the  popes  supposed  people  of  the  lowest 
order,  altogether  without  experience,  wealth,  or  secular 
dominion,  capable,  if  they  attained  suddenly  and  at  once 
to  so  great  wealth  and  power,  of  holding  rule  over  princes 
and  nations-l  He  points  at  the  popes  as  the  destroyers  of 
the  church.  "  The  modern  popes,"  says  he,  "  do  not  defend 
the  Catholic  faith  and  the  multitude  of  believers,  who  are 
in  the  true  sense  the  bride  of  Christ,  but  prostrate  them 
to  the  ground  :  they  do  not  preserve  her  beauty,  which 
consists  in  unity,  but  they  disgrace  it,  by  sowing  tares 
and  contentions:  they  sever  her  members,  and  separate 
them  one  from  another;  and  allowing  no  place  to  the 
poverty  and  humility  that  truly  belong  to  the  following 
after  Christ,  but  rather  banishing  it  from  their  presence, 
they  prove  themselves  to  be  not  servants,  but  enemies  of 
the  bridegroom."  § 

*  Quid  ncmpe  aliud  ingens  hsec  statua,  quam  status  personarum 
curije  Komanse  seu  summi  pontificis,  qui  olim  perversis  hominum 
terribilis,  nunc  vero  cunctis  studiosis  horribilis  est  aspectu.     Fol.  274. 

t  Voluptatum,  luxua  et  vanitatum  quasi  omnium,  etiam  laicis  inde- 
centium,  apparatus  pomposus,  quern  sensibus  hominum  imprimunt,  qui 
caeteris  esse  debent  castitatis  et  honestatis  exemplum.     lb. 

X  Eorum  plurimi  ex  humili  plebe  trahentes  natalia,  dum  ad  statum 
pontificalem  sumuntur,  prsesidutum  sseculi  nescientes,  quemadmodum 
neque  divitias,  indiscreti  nuper  ditati,  iidelibus  omnibus  importabiles 
fiunt.     Fol.  279.  ^  ^     ^. 

§  Sic  igitur  propter  temporalia  contendcndo  non  vere  defenditur 
sponsa  Christi.  Eam  etenim,  quce  vere  Christi  sponsa  est,  catholicam 
fidem  et  fidelium  multitudinem,  non  defendunt  moderni  Komanorum 
pontificcs,  sed  oifciidunt,  illiusque  pulcluitudinem,  unitatem  videlicet, 
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The  author  of  this  remarkable  book  must  assuredly  have 
atoned  with  his  life  for  such  freedom  of  thought,  if  the 
contest  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  had  not  secured 
his  safety  in  spite  of  the  sentence  of  condemnation  passed 
upon  him  by  the  foimer.  It  is  true,  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  his  book  met  as  yet  with  no  response  ;  but  it 
was  still  an  important  sign  ol  the  times,  that  such  prin- 
ciples were  expressed. 

As  the  pope  did  not  comply  with  the  invitation  from 
Eome  to  return  back  to  that  place,  the  Ghibelline  party 
triumphed  there,  and  the  emperor  was  received  with 
acclamation.  In  connection  with  the  party  opposed  to 
the  pope,  the  rigid  Franciscans  in  particular,  he  repeated 
the  old  trick  which  had  been  tried  against  the  popes  by 
earlier  emperors,  but  which  never  was  found  to  produce 
the  slightest  moral  eifect.  He  caused  a  solemn  assembly 
to  be  held  in  the  year  1328,  on  the  place  in  front  of  St. 
Peter's  church.  Here  John  XXII.  was  accused  of  being  a 
heretic.  The  erroneous  doctrines  charged  against  him 
were  the  assertion  that  Christ  with  his  disciples  held 
property  in  common,  when,  in  truth,  he  ever  loved  poverty ; 
that  the  pope  was  for  arrogating  to  himself  secular  rule, 
contrary  to  Christ's  words,  '*  Give  to  Caesar  the  things  that 
are  Caesar's,"  and  "  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'* 
Sentence  of  deposition  was  pronounced  against  him.  A 
contemporary  *  who  entertained  a  sufficiently  bad  opinion 
of  this  pope,  describes  the  impression  produced  by  this 
step,  and  probably  according  to  the  truth,  when  he  says, 
''  The  wise   men  in  Eome  were  much  disturbed  at  this 

non  servant,  sed  foedant,  dum  zizanias  et  Schismata  seminaudo,  ipsius 
membm  lacerant  ct  ah  invicem  separant,  Christi  quoque  vcras  coraites, 
paupertfitem  ct  humiliUitt'in,  dum  non  adiuittunt,  sed  exclndunt  penitus, 
86  sponsi  ministros  non  ostendunt,  sed  potius  iuimicos.     Fol.  2H1. 

*  The  Florentine  Giovanni  Villani,  in  his  History  of  Florence. 
This  writer,  1.  11,  c.  20,  speaks  of  his  extortions  and  his  avarice,  says 
that  he  used  a  preat  deal  of  money,  partly  to  earry  on  his  war  with 
the  emperor  in  Lctnibanly,  partly  to  maintain  his  nephew,  or  rather 
son,  in  state  and  splendour, — niantanere  gmnde  il  suo  nijiote,  overo 
figliuolo, — who  was  legate  at  liombardy.  The  prxMl  man  did  not  call 
to  mind  that  Christ  in  the  {gospel  says  to  his  disciples.  Your  treasure  is 
in  heaven,  and,  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treaüurts  on  earth.  Ma  nou 
si  ricordava  il  buono  huomo  del  vangelo  di  Christo,  dicendo  a  »uoi 
diücipoli,  etc. 
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sentence,  and  the  rest  of  the  simple  people  did  not  greatly 
exult  over  it."  *     Next,  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Eomans,  a 
law  was  enacted,|  that  every  pope  should  reside  in  Eome, 
and  not  leave  the  city,  except  during  three  months  in  the 
year ;  and  not  remain  out  of  it  more  than  two  days,  and 
for  that  time  only  with  the  permission  of  the  Roman  people. 
If,   on   absenting  himself  from  Eome,  he  did  not,   when 
invited  by  the  Eoman  people  to  return,  comply,  he  should, 
after   the    invitation    had  been    thrice    repeated,    be    de- 
posed.    After  this  preparatory  step,  the  emperor  J  caused  a 
second  great  assembly  to  be  held  on  Ascension  Day,  the 
12th  of  May,  1328,  in  the  place  before  St.  Peter's  church. 
Louis  appeared  in  all  his  imperial  insignia,  surrounded  by 
nobles,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  men  and  women  filled  the 
space  around  him.     Then   Pietro   Corvaro,  a  Franciscan, 
who  by  his  strict  life  had  won  the  reverence  of  the  people, 
was  borne  in  procession  under  a  baldochin.     The  emperor 
rose  from  his  seat.     A  bishop   stepped   forward  and   de- 
livered a  scurrilous  discourse,  applying  the  words  in  Acts 
xii.  8,  to  the  emperor  Louis,  comparing  Louis  with  the 
angel,  and  pope  John  with  Herod.     Next,  a  bishop  se- 
lected for  the  purpose,    thrice  put   the   question   to   the 
assembled  people  whether  they  would  have  Peter  of  Cor- 
varo for  pope.      Prompted  by  fear,  they  said  yes  ;  though 
they  would  have  preferred  a  Eoman.     Corvaro  was  now 
regarded  as   lawful   pope,   and   called   himself,    as   such, 
Nicholas  V.      This  certainly  was  a  hasty  and  ill-judged 
transaction,  by  which  the  emperor  could  only  injure  his 
own  cause. §     He  was  in  no  condition  to  follow  up  the  step 
he  had  taken.     He  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy ;  and 
Nicholas  was  finally  compelled  to  beg  absolution  of  pope 
John  at  Avignon,  and  to  submit  to  his  authority.     Louis 

*  Delia  detta  sentenzia  i  savi  huomini  di  Koma  molto  si  turbarono, 
e  I'altro  scmplice  popolo  ne  fece  grande  festa.     L.  10,  c.  68. 

t  L.  c.  c.  70. 

:  L.  c.  c.  71. 

§  Villani  describes  the  bad  impression  which  was  made  thereby  on 
the  minds  of  the  Romans.  La  buona  gente  di  Koma  molto  si  turba, 
parendo  loro,  che  facesse  contro  a  fede  e  santa  Chiesa,  c  sapemo  noi 
di  vcro  dalla  sua  gente  medesima,  che  quelh,  ch'erano  savi,  parve  loro 
ch'egli  non  facesse  bene,  e  molti  per  la  detta  cagione  mai  non  li  furono 
fedeli  come  prima.    Ibid. 
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saw  that  his  power  was  on  the  wane.     The  papal  ban  had 
made  an  impression  on  the  secular  and  spiritual  estates ;  and 
his  own  unfavourable  relations  induced  the  emperor,  who 
longed  for  quiet,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  the  pope  ;  but 
the  latter  repelled  all  his  advances,  and   required  uncon- 
ditional submission.     Already  was  Louis  prepared  to  pur- 
chase  quiet  at  any  price  for  himself  and  for  Germany ; 
but  the  estates  of  the  empire  were  unwilling  to  expose  the 
empire  to  •  such  humiliation,  and  took  sides  with   the  em- 
peror against  the  pope.     The  latter  had  by  his  arbiträr)" 
proceedings  in  appointments  to  church  ofiSces,  aroused  the 
displeasure  of  many.     The  archbishop  of  Trier,  indignant 
at  a  process  lost  at  the  Eoman  court  in  Avignon,  had  ap- 
pealed  to   a  general  council.      In  addition  to  this  pope 
John  had  stirred  up  a  theological  controversy,  by  which 
he  lost  much  of  his   authority,  and   exposed   himself  to 
severe  humiliation.     He  had  expressed  an   opinion,  con- 
trary to  the  common  persuasion,  and  hardly  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  prevailing  mode  of  regarding  the  condition 
of  the  saints,  namely,  that  the  pious  were  not  to  attain  to 
the  intuition  of  God,  until  after  the  final  judgment.     Two 
preachers  of  the  Franciscan  order  were  said  to  have  em- 
braced this  doctrine  at  the  university  of  Paris.     It  became 
the  occasion  of  disputes  and  violent  commotions  in  that 
aniversity.      The   king  interfered.     He  convoked,  on  the 
fourth  Sunday  of  Advent,  13313,  an  assembly  of  prelates  and 
theologians    at  the  castle  of  Vincennes,  and  laid   before 
this  council   two   questions ;    whether  the  holy  souls  in 
heaven  would  be  enabled  to  behold  God's  essence  before 
the  resurrection   and   before    the  general  judgment;    and 
whether  the  same  intuition  of  the  divine  essence,  which 
they  now  enjoyed,  would  be  renewed  at  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, or  a  different  one  would  follow,*     The  king  himself 
explained,  for  the  purpose  of  quieting  all  apprehension, 
that  he  was  far  from  wishing  to  detract  in  any  way  what- 
ever from  the  honour  of  the  pope.     To  save  the  honour  and 
respect  due  to  the  pope  in  this  investigation  it  was  re- 
marked, that  the  supreme  pontiff  had  thrown  out  all  that 
he  had  said  on  this  matter,  not  as  his  own  opinion,  but  ui 

♦  Bulffii  Hist.  Univ.  Paris,  torn.  iv.  f.  237. 
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something  problematical.*     As  the  result  of  these  delibera- 
tions, it  was  established  that  the  souls  which,  on  depart- 
ing this  life,  were  in  such  a  condition  as  not  to  need  pur- 
gation, and  those  which  had  already  passed  through  the 
fires  of  purgatory,  were  raised  to  the  immediate  intuition 
of  the  divine  essence  :  this  was  one  and  the  same  thing 
with  the  eternal  life  itself,  and  at  the  resurrection,  there- 
fore, nothing   different   would   follow.      What  the   theo- 
logical faculty  here  pronounced  orally,  they  were  after- 
wards  required   by  the   king   to   state   in   writing.      He 
transmitted  this  letter  to  the  pope,  admonishing  him  to 
recant,  and  threatening  him,  as  it  is  reported,  in  case  of 
refusal,  with  the  faggot. f     John  thus  became  still  more 
dependent  on  the  king;  to  whom  henceforth,  as  Villani 
relates,   he    no   longer   dared   refuse   anything.      Shortly 
before  his  death,  in  the  year  1334,  he  put  forth  a  bull, 
in  which  he  declared  that  purified  departed  souls  found 
themselves  in  heaven  or  in  paradise.     In  all  he  had  said  or 
written  to  the  contrary,  he  had  only  intended  to  present 
the  matter  as  a  fair  subject  for  disputation.    All  that  he 
had  said  and  written  should  be  considered  valid  only  so 
far  as  it  harmonized  with  the  catholic  faith,  the  chlirch, 
and  the  holy  Scriptures.      He  submitted  everything  to  the 
better  judgment  of  the  church  and  of  his  successors.     We 
thus  observe  from  the  reign  of  Boniface  VIII.  and  onwards 
to  this  point  of  time,  a  series  of  new  and  freer  investiga- 
tions called  forth  by  the  despotism  of  the  popes.     After 
Marsilius  of  Padua,  deserves  to  be  especially  noticed  here 
William  Occam,  who  by  the  invitation   of  the   emperor 
wrote  upon  the  points  in  dispute. J     In  perfect  agreement 

*  The  Parisians  say,  in  excuse  of  themselves  :  Quod  multorum  fide 
dignorura  relatione  audivimus,  quod  quidquid  in  hac  materia  sanc- 
titas  sua  dixit,  non  asserendo  seu  opinando  protulerit,  sed  solummodo 
recitando. 

t  According  to  the  statement  of  D'Ailly,  at  the  Council  of  Paris,  in 
the  year  1406.     Du  Boulay,  1.  c.  s.  238. 

X  As  he  says  himself,  in  the  Octo  Questiones,  near  to  tlie  end, 
Goldasti  Mon.  torn.  ii.  fol.  391 :  Ilium  autem  dominum  mihi  quam 
plurimum  vencrandum,  qui  lioc  opus  componere  suis  precibus  me 
induxit,  rogo  et  obsecro,  ut  mihi  indulgeat,  si  pra^scriptas  qusestiones 
ad  intentionem  suam  sim  minime  prosecutus,  quare  eas  discutiendas 
voluit  et  milii  tradidit  et  porrexit. 
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with  his  whole  sceptical  method,  he  is  cautious  indeed 
about  expressing  any  decided  opinion,  and  takes  a  safe 
position  for  himself  by  simply  stating  the  arguments  first 
on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other.*  But  at  the  same 
time,  he  leaves  us  at  no  loss  to  understand  for  which 
opinion  he  is  both  able  and  willing  to  adduce  the  strongest 
arguments. 

Against  the  opinion  that  the  pope  possesses  the  "  pleni- 
tude of  power"  tdin  in  spiritualihus  quam  in  temporalibus,  it  is 
established  that  in  such  case  the  gospel  in  its  relation  to 
the  law  of  Closes  would  not  be  a  law  of  liberty,  but  the 
law  of  an  intolerable  servitude  ;  a  servitude  still  more 
grievous  than  under  the  earlier  dispensation.  For,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  all  would  be  servants  of  the  pope,  so 
that  he  might,  at  pleasure,  appoint  kings  and  dispose  of 
their  realms  ;  so  that  he  might  even  impose  rites  and  cere- 
monies upon  the  church  like  those  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
a  position  which  to  many  appeared  heretical,  AVhen  the 
Jews  accused  Christ  of  calling  himself  king,  Pilate  declared 
that  he  found  no  fault  in  him,  since  he  well  understood 
that  Christ  did  not  mean  to  call  himself  a  king  in  temporal 
things,  but  in  quite  another  sense,  not  seeming  to  him  to 
stand  in  any  contradiction  with  the  authority  of  Caesar. 
It  was  only  his  fear  of  the  threat  of  the  Jews,  to  accuse  him 
before  Caesar,  that  induced  him,  against  his  better  convic- 
tions, to  consent  to  pass  sentence  upon  Christ.  Hence 
many  wonder,  how  it  should  be  that  a  man  of  the  world, 
like  the  heathen  Pilate,  should  gather  this  from  Christ's 
words,  whilst  many  Christians  who  would  be  regarded  even 
as  teachers  of  the  law,  do  not  understand  it.     There  seems 

*  As  he  says  liimsflf,  in  the  beginning,  f.  314  :  Quia  sequens  opuseu- 
lum,  ut  (lesidero,  a<l  manus  forte  porveniet  reniulonun,  qni  odio  stimu- 
lante  etiam  quaj  ipsid  vera  videntur  (si  dicercm)  daninare,  vel  ad 
])erieulosum  »«.iisum  trahere  niolirentur,  tali  raodo  in  eo  conabor 
procedore,  ut  ex  modo  loquendi  non  quis  dicit,  wd  (piid  dicitiir  coacti 
attendere,  mei  oh  odium,  nisi  ipsos  malitia  vexaverit,  inauditani  nequa- 
quam  nequiter  lanir-nt  veritatcm  :  personam  enim  biviara  recitabo  et 
Bffipius  opiniones  contrarias  pertraetabo,  non  sohmi  ras,  quibus  ad- 
versor,  sed  etiani  quibus  mente  adhsoreo,  hoc  tnnicn  nuUatcnus 
exprimendo,  intcrdun»  scienter  j>ro  eis  tentative  sive  soj)histici'  aUe- 
gando  in  pcrs<^)na  contirmatium  alionnn,  ut  pro  utraque  parte  alUga- 
iionibus  inteHectis  veritatis  sincerus  aniiitor  purco  orationis  verum  a 
falso  habeat  discemondi  occasionciu. 
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to  be  no  other  reason  for  it,  but  that  they  are  blinded  by 
wrong  inclinations. 

With  regard  to  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose  bestowed 
on  Peter,  the  opinion  of  certain  persons  is  cited,  who  held 
that  this  relates  only  to  sins ;  and  even  in  this  relation, 
only  to  the  power  of  bestowing  the  sacrament  of  penance  ; 
not  that  he  was  to  have  power  to  expunge  guilt,  or  impart 
grace,  for  this  lies  within  the  power  of  God  alone  ;  but 
only  to  declare  men  discharged  in  the  view  of  the  church, 
and  to  impose  on  them  some  act  of  satisfaction  in  this 
world ;  not  to  exercise  any  coercive  jurisdiction.  It  is 
clearly  seen  and  affirmed,  that  although,  under  the  Old 
Testament  economy,  the  priestly  power  was  placed  above 
the  royal,  yet  this  was  not  the  case,  under  the  New  Tes- 
tament ;  because,  under  this,  a  spiritual  authority  only  is 
bestowed  on  the  clergy.*  We  perceive  already,  in  this 
distinguishing  of  the  difference  between  Old  and  Kew 
Testament  points  of  view,  the  preparatory  step  to  a  posi- 
tion which  would  involve  the  overthrow  of  the  churchly 
theocratical  system  of  the  middle  ages.  Could  we,  it  is 
said,  be  justified  in  applying  all  the  Old  Testament  rela- 
tions to  the  New  Testament  evolution,  we  should  in  that 
case  be  led  to  the  heretical  doctrine  of  the  permanent 
validity  of  the  Mosaic  law.f  All  that  the  pope  holds  in 
possession  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  his  temporal  sup- 
port, all  that  belongs  to  the  worldly  pomp  and  magnificence 
with  which  he  is  at  present  environed, |  he  either  obtained 
from  the  liberality  of  emperors,  kings,  and  other  believers, 
or  has  tyrannically  arrogated  to  himself  in  a  way  contrary 
to  God's  will,  to  reason,  and  to  good  manners.     In  relation, 

*  Fol.  327  :  Esto,  quod  in  veteri  lege  pontificalis  auctoritas  praelata 
fuisset  etiam  in  temporalibus  dignitati  regali,  non  tamen  esset  prae- 
ferenda  in  nova  lege  :  quia  auctoritas  pontificalis* in  nova  lege  spiritua- 
lior  est  et  magis  a  terrenis  negotiis  elongata,  quam  fuerit  auctoritas 
pontificalis  in  veteri  lege,  quemadmodum  lex  nova  raagis  est  spiritualis, 
quam  lex  vetus. 

t  Rcspondetur,  quod  ista  allegatio  hsereticalis  est,  quia  sequitur  ex 
ipsa,  quod  circumcisionem,  discretionem  ciborum  et  alia  cserimonalia 
et  judicialia  veteris  legis  deberet  etiam  imitari.     Ibid, 

X  Omnia,  quae  ultra  ilia,  quae  sibi  necessaria  sunt,  possidet,  sc. 
civitates,  castra,  amplas  possessiones  et  superabundantes,  et  jurisdic- 
tionem  temporalem  quamcunque,  sicut  et  omnem  gloriam  mundanam, 
qua  papa  nunc  rutilat. 
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therefore,  to  that  which  he  lawfully  possessed,  he  was  not 
successor  of  Peter,  but  of  Constantine  and  other  emperors, 
of  kings  and  other  believers,  who  bestowed  these  things 
on  the  pope ;  but  in  no  such  way  as  conferred  on  him  an 
unlimited  right  of  property  in  all  this ;  for  he  was  obli- 
gated, on  peril  of  his  salvation,  to  administer  all  that  had 
been  bestowed  over  and  above  what  was  necessary  for  his 
own  support,  according  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
donors.  And  if  he  administered  it  otherwise,  he  was 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  and  was  bound  to  make  restitu- 
tion.* The  sentences  passed  by  the  pope  on  the  emperor 
Louis  were  represented  as  null  and  void,  because  the  pope 
was  to  be  regarded  as  a  heretic  ;  and  here  it  is  remarked, 
"  ^Vhen  the  power  or  will  of  the  pope  becomes  matter  of  de- 
bate. Christians  in  these  days  take  no  trouble  to  ascertain 
for  themselves  what  Christ  taught,  or  what  the  apostles 
or  the  fathers  have  thought  on  this  subject,  though  it  be 
ever  so  plain  and  manifest.  But  whatever  may  happen  to 
please  tlie  pope,  tliat  they  adopt,  prompted  by  fear,  or  favour, 
or  fleshly  desires  ;  and  try  to  wrest  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  assert  the  contrary  into  some  agreement  with 
the  ftibles  which  they  have  dreamed. f  They  transfer  to 
the  pope  the  honour  which  is  due  to  God  alone ;  and,  in 
contradiction  with  the  apostle  Paul,  make  Christian  faith 
to  consist  in  the  wisdom,  or  rather  in  the  will  of  the  pope, 
not  in  that  which  holy  Scripture  teacheth."  J  Then  it 
was  shown  that  the  excuses  commonly  offered  with  a  view 
to  exculpate  the  pope  from  the  charge  of  heresy  were  of 
no  force.  The  pope  was  said  to  have  held  forth  dogmas, 
declared  to  be  heretical,  only  historically  or  in  the  way  of 
disputation.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  maintained,  that, 
were  the  matter  rightly  inquired  into,  it  might  be  clearly 

♦  Fol.  385. 

t  TJ^n  de  potestate  vel  etiam  do  vohmtate  papse  fit  sermo,  non  cumnt 
Cliristiani  scire  his  diebus,  quid  Cliristus  docuit,  nee  quod  npostoli 
senserunt  et  sancti  patres,  quamvis  ratione  manifesta  hoc  doceretur  ; 
Bed  quo<l  placet  papse,  timore  vel  amore  aut  cupiditate  carnis  amplec- 
tuntur,  et  ad  fabula.s  quas  somniaverunt,  scripturas  et  prophetias 
fctudeiit  traheru  rciiui^iuuitt-.s,  et  sic  ad  Paj)ain  trausferre  videutur 
lionorificentiam  crcatoris.     Fol.  300. 

X  Fidem  Christiaiiam  contra  apost^lum  in  sapientiavel  potius  voliin- 
tate  papao,  nou  voluntate  scripturaj  ponentcs.     Ibid. 
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established,  that  he  had  beyond  all  doubt  set  these  things 
forth  as  positive  assertions.  Neither  could  he  be  excul- 
pated on  the  ground  that  he  had  at  the  end  of  his  life 
recanted  whatever  he  had  wrongly  asserted ;  for  this  re- 
cantation was  a  conditional  one,  such  as  any  heretic,  how- 
ever obstinate,  might  offer.  And  even  supposing  this 
might  suffice  to  excuse  him,  then  he  should  still  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  a  heretic  in  the  time  preceding  this 
recantation.*  The  maxim  of  Augustine,  "  Ego  vero  evan- 
gelio  non  crederem,  nisi  me  catholicai  ecclesise  commoveret 
auctoritas,"  is  in  his  Dialogue,|  thus  explained :  By  the 
ecclesia  we  are  here  to  understand  the  collective  multitude 
of  all  the  faithful  from  the  times  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles  down  to  the  present ;  to  which  collective  body 
belongs  also  the  founder  of  the  gospel  dispensation;  and 
the  part  is  greater  than  the  whole.;]:  In  the  second  book 
the  proofs  are  arrayed  in  defence  of  the  position  that  no 
doctrine  incapable  of  being  proved  from  holy  Scripture 
was  to  be  acknowledged  as  catholic  and  necessary  to  salva- 
tion :  neither  the  church  nor  the  pope  could  make  new 
articles  of  faith. 

The  pope  who  came  after  John  XXII.,  Benedict  XII., 
is  said  to  have  been  a  quite  different  man  from  his  prede- 
cessor. He  was  decidedly  opposed  to  nepotism.  His 
relatives  could  get  nothing  from  him.  He  took  great 
pains  to  fill  the  vacant  sees  with  pious  and  able  men ;  he 
preferred  rather  to  let  vacancies  remain  for  a  long  time  un- 
occupied than  to  fill  them  with  worthless  incumbents. 
He  was  a  rigid  censor  of  the  degenerate  clergy  and  monks  : 
he  sought,  in  particular,  to  reform  the  monastic  orders. 
But  there  are  also  other  reports  about  him,  differing  widely 
from  all  this.  He  is  described  as  a  harsh,  covetous  man, 
given  to  immoderate  drinking,  the  author  of  the  saying, 
Bibamus  papaliter.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
ihe  severity  of  this  pope  as  a  reformer,  so  detrimental  to  the 
nterests  of  many,  may  not  have  been  the  occasion  of  reports 

*  Fol.  390.  t  Between  Scholar  and  Teacher. 

t  Non  quia  de  evanj^elio  sit  aliqiialitcr  dubitandum,  sed  quia  totum 
majus  est  sua  parte.  Ecclesia  er*^o,  quse  majcris  auctoritatis  est,  quam 
evan;?elista,  ost  ilia  ecclesia,  cujus  auctor  evangelii  pars  esse  agnoscitur 
Lib.  1,  c.  4,  Goldast.  1.  1,  fol.  402. 
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SO  injurious  to  his  reputation.*  The  emperor  Louis  offered 
his  hand  again  to  this  pope,  for  peace ;  and  the  latter 
would  gladly  have  accepted  it;  but  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  break  loose  from  his  dependence  on  the  French 
interest. 

Benedict  again  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1343,  by  a 
man  of  quite  opposite  character;  a  Frenchman,  of  an 
altogether  worldly  temper,  devoid  of  all  interest  in  religion, 
having  a  bad  reputation  as  to  his  morals,  more  devoted  to 
worldly  politics  than  to  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  in  his 
politics  wholly  dependent  on  the  French  court.  This  was 
Clement  Vl.f  To  the  Romans  he  gave  an  indemnification 
for  what  they  had  lost  by  the  long  absence  of  the  popes,  by 
reducing  to  fifty  years  the  centennial  jubilee  which  had 
proved  a  source  of  so  much  profit  to  them  under  Boniface 
VIII.  This  was  done  by  the  famous  constitution  Uni- 
genitus,  which  he  published  in  the  year  13494  1'^®  pope 
assigned  as  a  reason  for  it  the  sacredness  of  the  number 
fifty  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  a  number  according 
to  which  also  followed  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
The  doctrine  of  indulgence  was  here  expounded  confoiTnably 
to  the  determinations  already  given  to  it,  that  Christ  had 
gained  for  his  church  a  treasure,  and  had  committed  it  to 

*  Thus  Jolin  of  Winterthur  puts  both  together,  fol.  39,  describing 
him  as  a  reformer  of  monacliism  iiiul  potator  vini  permaximus.  The 
same  thing  appears  in  the  8  vita  in  Baluz,  Pap.  Avign.  t.  I.  Paris,  1G93, 
f.  240,  where  we  plainly  see  that  it  was  just  the  severity  of  the  pope 
as  a  reformer  which  provoked  and  occasioned  tlie  accusation  laid 
against  him.  Tlio  censures  are  such  as  might  pos8il)ly  have  been 
called  forth  by  qualities  which  really  deserved  praise.  Hie  papa  avarus, 
durus  et  tenax,  in  conferendis  gratiis  remissus,  tardus  et  negligens  in 
providendo  statum  ecclesiarum  supra  moduni  fuit,  et  in  excusatione 
duritia;  sua)  paueos  ad  hffic  dignos  et  sutKcientes  dicebat.  Oranes 
dominos  cardinales  fore  deceptores  sui  credebat.  Ordines  mendican- 
tium  supni  modum  exosos  habebat. — Huic  maxime  insitum  eordi  fuit, 
clerieos  et  religiosorum  ordinuni  professores  et  status  reformaro  et,  ut 
dieatur  veriu.s,  intirmare.  The  same  writer  also  cites  the  byword  which 
prooecde«!  from  him. 

t  In  the  Chronicle  of  Albert  of  Strasburg,  it  is  said  of  him  :  Hie  ab 
antece.ssoria  sui  moribus  multum  distans,  mulierum,  bonorum  et  poteu- 
tite  cupidus,  curiam  de  simonia  ditfamans,  ipse  Francus  Franco  ferventer 
ndhrosit.  Urctis.  German.  Historic,  post  Henric.  IV.  pars  alt.  Francof. 
158'),  fol.  133. 

I  Printed  in  Raynaldi  Annales,  at  the  year  1349,  §  11. 
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her  keeping,  and  more  particularly  to  the  successors  of  the 
apostle  Peter,  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  guidance  of 
the  church.  To  this  had  been  added  the  merits  of  Mary 
and  of  all  the  elect.  There  was  no  fear  that  such  a  treasuie 
could  ever  be  diminished;  because  the  merits  of  Christ 
were  infinite,  and  because  the  greater  the  number  who 
should  be  incited  by  the  appropriation  of  this  treasure  to 
strive  after  righteousness,  the  more  would  be  added  to  it. 
The  emperor  Louis  renewed  his  negotiations  with  this 
pope,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  anything  that  might  be  re- 
quired of  him  to  purchase  peace.  But  the  pope,  who  cared 
nothing  for  the  distracted  condition  of  the  German  people, 
who  looked  at  nothing  but  his  own  worldly  interests,  to 
which  everything  else  was  sacrificed,  contrived  purposely 
to  have  the  matter  put  off  without  coming  to  any  agree- 
ment ;  for  the  imperial  dignity  was  to  be  transferred  to 
another  person,  related  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  and 
educated  to  principles  of  dependence  on  the  papacy.  This 
was  Prince  Charles  of  Bohemia,  afterwards  the  emperor 
Charles  IV.  In  Germany,  the  pope's  measures  called  forth 
violent  reactions  in  favour  of  freedom,  movements  of  the 
city  communities  devoted  to  the  emperor,  who  were 
unwilling  to  have  an  emperor  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  pope — against  those  ecclesiastics  and 
monks,  who  strictly  observed  the  papal  interdict.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  clergy  of  Constance  were  twice  banished, 
because  they  refused  to  hold  divine  service.*  Many  monks 
in  different  districts  of  Germany  were  for  the  same  reason 
driven  away,  and  the  people  shouted  after  them  as  they 
left,  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  they  came  back 
again.  When,  four  years  afterwards,  they  showed  an  incli- 
nation to  obey  the  emperor,  and  to  recommence  the  public 
worship  of  God,  they  still  were  not  permitted  to  return. 

The  distractions  which  grew  out  of  these  divisions, 
added  to  the  devastations  occasioned  by  that  desolating 
scourge,  the  black  plague,  had  a  great  influence  upon  the 
religious  tone  of  feeling.  The  more  seriously  disposed  were 
recalled  from  the  conflict  of  the  passions  and  the  schisms  of 
the  world  without,  were  led  to  enter  into  the  depths  of  their 

*  John  of  Winterthur,  at  the  year  1343,  f.  GO. 
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own  being,  to  collect  their  thonglits  to  God  and  before  Him 
— the  inward  self-collection  of  mysticism- among  a  class  of 
monks  and  laymen  who  united  to  form  pious  communities, 
calling  themselves  Friends  of  God,  in  South  Germany,  the 
countries  on  the  Rhine,  France,  Swabia,  and  Alsace.  John 
of  Winterthur  laments  that  the  emperor  and  pope  should 
sacrifice  the  general  weal  to  their  private  passions  and 
personal  interests;*  that  they  should  have  God  and  the 
welfare  of  the  church  and  state  so  little  before  their  eyes, 
and  seek  only  their  own.  He  ascribes  all  this  to  the  secu- 
larization of  the  church ;  and  taking  up  the  ancient  legend 
already  alluded  to,  he  says:  On  the  bestowment  of  that 
gift  of  the  emperor  Constantino  to  the  Eoman  bishop 
Silvester,  rightly  was  the  voice  heard  from  heaven,  saying. 
To-day  a  cup  of  poison  is  poured  upon  the  church.  In  the 
events  of  the  time  he  beholds  the  most  striking  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  these  words.  The  confounding  together  of 
things  spiritual  and  secular,  the  love  of  earthly  things 
reigning  supreme  in  the  church,  appear  to  him  the  true 
source  of  all  the  then  existing  schisms  and  wars.f  What 
the  apostle  Paul  said  of  the  perils  of  the  last  times,  seems 
to  him  to  be  already  passing  into  fulfilment. 

The  emperor  ordered  fasts  and  penitential  processions,  in 
which  he  zealously  took  part  himself,  to  implore  the 
Almighty,  that,  by  the  outpouring  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  he 
would  bring  peace  to  the  church.  But  the  pope,  having 
once  made  up  his  mind  that  another  man  should  be 
emperor,  prescribed  to  Louis  conditions  so  severe,  that  the 
princes  would  not  consent  to  an  humiliation  of  the  emperor, 
BO  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  empire.  The  quarrels 
about  the  obsei'\'ance  of  the  interdict  still  went  on  in 
Germany,  as  well  as  the  schism  that  grew  out  of  it.     Many 

♦  Fol.  69. 

t  After  the  citation  of  those  words  :  Quod  hodierna  die  luce  clariua 
cernimua  tam  oculi«  mentis  quam  camis,  imo  experimur  malis  quotidi- 
anis  graviter  et  iniportabilitcr,  jacturam  et  di.-!pendiu  l>oiiorum,  cor]io- 
rum,  animarum  et  rerum  pro{>ter  hoc  sustineudo.  Prnprie  venenum 
ecclesise  infusum  a  voce  memorata  dicitur,  quia  ilia  libenilis  datio 
Constjintiui  foraes  et  occasio,  quamquam  bono  zelo  fecerit,  schismatis 
pnclibati,  contentionum,  pra3liurura,  homucidioruni,  8c;UKlalorum  innu- 
uierubilium  a  capitibua  sacerdutuin  ])runiotorum,  pro  regnia  et  terrenis 
bonis  sen  possesaionibua  tempuralibua  capiendis  cxstitit. 
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ecclesiastics  who  were  sincerely  desirous  of  holding  divine 
worship  again  in  places  that  had  been  laid  under  the 
interdict,  took  advantage  of  the  pope's  avarice,  and  pur 
chased  absolution  at  the  price  of  a  florin.*  John  of  Winter- 
thur  complains  bitterly  of  the  corruption  of  the  church  in 
relating  this  :  "  Oh  what  a  deplorable  and  abominable  schism 
and  disgrace  has  fallen  upon  the  church  in  these  times  ! 
The  words  of  the  gospel,  '  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give,'  seem  to  have  been  spoken  in  vain."  This  state  of 
things  lasted  until  the  emperor's  death  in  the  year  1347. 

It   was    now   required    that    homage    should    be    paid 
throughout   Germany    to    Charles    IV.    as    the    emperor 
acknowledged  by  the  pope.     Yet  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  attempted  to  carry  this  out  provoked  violent  opposition 
of  various  kinds.     The  German  spirit  revolted  more  and 
more  against  the  Eoman  yoke.     A  more  general  conscious- 
ness was  awakened  of  the  corruption  of  the  church,  and 
longing  for  its  purification.     The  hard  conditions  which 
the  pope  saw  fit  to  require  in  bestowing  absolution  on  those 
who  had  been  placed  under  the  ban  on  account  of  their 
connection  with  the  emperor  Louis,  contributed  still  more 
to  excite   the   minds  of  numbers   who  still  cherished  an 
affectionate  remembrance  of  the  unfortunate  emperor,  and 
who  were    disgusted  with   the   yoke  of  Eoman  bondage. 
Men  were   required  to  swear    that  they  would  renounce 
their  old  errors,  consider  the  emperor  Louis  as  excommuni- 
cated, never  attribute  to  an  emperor  the  power  of  deposing- 
the  pope,  never  acknowledge  any  man  to  be  emperor   save 
the  one  nominated  or  confirmed  by  the  pope.     These  de- 
mands were  in  several  districts  violently  resisted,  and  called 
forth  the  most  decided  reactions  of  a  spirit  in  favour  of  free- 
dom.   In  many  places — in  Basle,  for  example — it  was  found 
necessaiy  to  yield  to  the  fierce  clamours  of  the  people,  and 
to  suspend  the  interdict  without  farther  ado.     Here,  too, 
the  clergy  had  an  opportunity  presented  to  them  for  gratify- 
ing  their   avarice.     The     consecration    of    burial-places, 
supposed  to  have  been  profaned,  might  now  be  converted 
into  a  means  of  gain.     From  forty  to  sixty  florins  were  de- 

*  John  of  Winterthur,  at  the  year  1345,  fol.  78  :  Hujusmodi  autcra 
absolutio  pro  uiio  lloreno  facillime  obtinebatur. 
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manded  as  the  price  for  this  service.  The  consciousness  of 
the  corruption  of  the  church  now  generally  awakened,  and 
the  temper  of  the  people,  who  earnestly  longed  for  its  rege- 
neration, expressed  themselves  in  a  legend  which  started  up 
afresh  and  spread  far  and  wide,  importing  that  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  was  soon  to  arise  from  the  dead  to  execute 
with  his  mighty  arm  a  sentence  of  retributive  justice  on  the 
corrupt  clergy,  and  to  restore  the  church  in  renovated 
splendour.  John  of  Winterthur,  who  relates  the  story,  com- 
pares this  expectation  with  that  of  the  Jews  who  were 
looking  for  the  Messiah  to  restore  their  place  and  nation. 
The  ten  years'  reign  of  Innocent  VI.  extending  to  13G2, 
passed  away  in  tranquillity.  He  again  was  favourably  dis- 
tinguished, among  the  popes  of  Avignon,  for  the  disposition 
he  manifested  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  church,  and  to 
frown  on  growing  abuses.  Ho  died  in  the  year  1362,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Urban  V.  Urban  received  more  and 
more  pressing  invitations  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the 
deeply-depressed  Roman  church  in  Italy.  Petrarch,  who 
had  always  borne  emphatic  testimony  against  the  corruption 
of  the  papal  court  at  Avignon,  addressed  to  this  pope*  a 
letter,  invalidating  all  the  scruples  against  the  reconvey- 
ance of  the  papacy  to  Rome,  and  calling  upon  him,  in  the 
strongest  language,  to  return  to  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
pontiös.  He  tried  to  convince  the  cardinals,  men  devoted 
to  their  pleasures,  that  in  Italy  too,  a  land  so  highly  blessed 
by  nature,  nothing  would  be  found  wanting ;  and  that  they 
who  felt  it  impossible  to  give  up  the  wines  of  Southern 
France,  needed  not,  after  all,  to  be  much  afraid  of  the  ex- 
change. He  asked  the  cardinals,  whether  they  had  rather 
be  buried  in  Avignon,  among  the  worst  sinneis  in  the 
world,  than  in  Rome,  among  saints  and  martyrs.  At  length, 
in  the  year  1307,  Urban  made  an  attempt  to  return  ;  and  he 
was  received  in  Rome  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy. 
But  the  French  cardinals  soon  pined  again  after  the  old 
seat  of  their  pleasures,  and  Urban  was  prevailed  upon  to 
yield  to  their  wishes.  He  repaired  once  more,  in  1370,  to 
Avignon,  where  he  died  on  the  very  year  of  his  return. 
His  successor  was  cardinal  Roger,  a  celebrated  Jurist  and 

*  Epp.  Seuil.  1.  7,  1.     Oper.  ed.  Basil,  p.  811. 
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Canonist,  called  Gregoinj  XI.  Before  lie  became  pope,  he 
had  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  transporting  the 
papal  court  back  to  Eome.  Both  Catharine  of  8iena,  then 
held  in  high  veneration  as  a  saint,  and  Brigitta  of  Sweden, 
called  upon  him  in  the  most  urgent  manner  to  accomplish 
this  object.  A  bishop,  whom  he  reprimanded  for  living 
away  from  his  see,  retorted  upon  him,  by  asking  why  he 
did  not  do  better  then  himself.  In  the  year  1376,  he  re- 
turned back  with  a  part  of  the  cardinals  to  Home.  He 
shortly  after  died,  in  the  year  1378. 

We  might  predict  beforehand  that  the  death  of  this  pope 
would  be  followed  by  the  most  violent  commotions.  The 
Eoman  people,  notorious  for  their  turbulent  spirit,  were 
thoroughly  determined  that  another  Frenchman  should  not 
be  pope,  that  no  one  should  be  chosen  but  an  Italian,  and 
an  Italian  of  whom  it  might  reasonably  be  expected  that  he 
would  take  up  his  residence  in  Eome.  Among  the  cardinals 
themselves,  too,  a  great  schism  could  not  fail  to  arise  between 
those  of  Italian  and  those  of  French  descent.  The  latter 
longed  to  get  back  to  Avignon,  or  if  they  were  still  there, 
were  not  inclined  to  leave  France,  and  it  w^as  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  they  would  consent  to  choose  an  Italian.  But 
neither  could  the  Italian  cardinals  be  easily  induced  to 
consent  to  the  choice  of  a  Frenchman.  As  it  was  not 
difficult  to  foresee  the  disturbances  which  would  be  likely 
to  interrupt  the  election  of  a  new  pope,  Gregory  XI.  had, 
previous  to  his  death,  issued  a  bull  suspending  the  ordi- 
nances then  in  force  relating  to  the  form  of  the  papal 
election,  and  decreeing  that  the  cardinals  should  be  at 
liberty,  in  case  of  need,  to  meet  for  this  election  in  some 
l)lace  without  the  walls  of  Eome,  and  to  proceed  directly 
without  waiting  for  their  absent  colleagues,  to  the  choice  of 
a  pope,  and  that  he  who  had  the  majority  of  votes  should 
immediately  enter  upon  his  office.  But  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  carry  this  bull  into  effect.  For  what  could  induce  the 
turbulent  Eoman  people  to  permit  the  cardinals  to  leave 
Eome  for  the  express  purpose  of  proceeding  to  the  election 
in  another  place  less  exposed  to  the  influences  which  the 
Eoraans  would  be  very  glad  to  exercise  ? 

As  it  regards  the  events  that  followed,  to  determine  the 
course  which  they  actually  took,  belongs  among  the  mo^t 
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difficult  problems  of  historical  criticism.  The  reports  bear 
on  their  very  face  the  stamp  of  opposite  party-interests :  on 
the  one  side  an  interest  to  magnify  the  dangers  which  the 
cardinals  imagined  they  had  reason  to  apprehend  from  the 
menacing  posture  of  the  Koman  people,  with  a  view  to 
represent  the  election  that  had  taken  place  under  such  in- 
fluences as  forced,  and  therefore  null  and  void ;  on  the  other 
side,  an  interest  to  keep  out  of  sight  everything  that  im- 
plied constraint,  with  a  view  to  establish  the  validity  of  the 
election  as  one  altogether  regular.  We  have  good  cause, 
no  doubt,  to  look  upon  both  these  classes  of  reports  as  liable, 
for  different  reasons,  to  suspicion,  and  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  exaggerations  on  one  side  as  well  as  on  the  other. 
By  abstracting  a  little  from  both  sides,  we  shall  be  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  making  some  approximation  towards  the 
truth.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  uneasy  Eomans 
would  not  be  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  patiently  await 
the  issue  of  the  election  ;  that,  desperately  opposed  as  they 
were  to  the  choice  of  a  Frenchman,  they  would  do  all  they 
could,  by  playing  upon  the  fears  of  the  cardinals,  to  prevent 
them  from  making  such  a  choice  ;  nor  would  it  probably 
have  required  a  very  great  efibrt  to  produce  the  necessary 
degiee  of  terror  in  the  enervated  and  effeminate  body  of 
men  of  whom  we  are  speaking,  to  excite  in  them  that  fear 
of  death,  which  in  the  customary  phraseology  of  those  times 
was  called  a  Metus  qui  cadit  etiam  in  constantem  virum.  But 
from  this  it  does  not  follow,  that  the  pope's  election  was  a 
forced  one,  a  sham  election,  even  though  it  may  have  been 
true  that  the  cardinals,  under  diflerent  influences,  would 
have  made  a  different  choice.  \se  should  endeavour  to 
present  distinctly  before  us  the  relations  then  existing 
among  the  cardinals  in  order  to  underbtand  the  reasons 
which  really  led  to  the  choice  that  was  made.  There  were 
twenty-three  cardinals,  of  whom  seventeen  were  French. 
Six  of  these  had  remained  behind  in  Avignon.  !Now  the 
clamour  of  the  Komans,  demanding  that  a  Koman,  or  at  least 
an  Italian  should  be  pope,*  produced,  dcnibtless,  a  not  un- 
important impression  on  the  French  cardinals  constituting 

*  Romano  lo  volomo  o  almiinco  Ttiiliaiio,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  Freucli  party,  Buiilay,  Hist.  UuivcM.  Paiid,  t.  IV.  f.  470. 
VOL.  IX.  F 
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the  majority.  But  in  addition  to  this,  a  coalition  party  had 
been  formed;  a  circumstance  which,  as  often  happens, 
brought  about  a  result  that  under  other  circumstances  was 
not  to  be  expected  ;  but  a  result  too,  which,  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  had  proceeded  from  nothing  but  such  a  coali- 
tion, might  easily  excite  discontent.  Among  the  French 
themselves,  there  were  two  parties,  one  which  was  deter- 
mined to  have  a  pope  from  the  province  of  Limoisin,  an- 
other which  protested  against  such  a  choice.  Now  the 
latter,  merely  from  opposition  to  the  former,  might  prefer 
to  go  with  the  Italians  in  electing  an  Italian  pope.  The 
individual  on  whom  they  united  was  a  man  to  whom  no 
great  importance  was  attached  by  anybody. — a  man  who 
until  this  time  had  been  known  only  for  his  rigid  ascetic 
bent,  who  had  occupied  himself  with  nothing  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  episcopal  office — a  man  from  whom  no 
party  felt  that  it  had  anything  to  fear.  This  was  archbishop 
Prignano  of  Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of 
Urban  VI.  The  cardinals,  in  their  circular  letters,  an- 
nounced this  choice  as  an  undoubtedly  regular  one  ;  and 
they  gave  notice  of  it  to  their  absent  colleagues  at  Avignon. 
But  no  great  stress,  we  must  allow,  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
declarations  of  a  college  composed  of  so  many  heartless  and 
utterly  corrupt  men.  While  they  thus  expressed  themselves 
publicly,  one  of  the  French  cardinals  wrote  secretly  to  the 
French  king  that  no  declaration  which  they  might  make, 
whilst  they  remained  in  Eome,  was  to  be  relied  upon ;  for 
they  were  governed  by  the  fear  of  the  Eoman  people.*  Yet 
Urban  VI.  would  probably,  by  a  wise  and  prudent  course 
of  conduct,  have  been  able  to  secure  peace  and  unanimity. 
But  he  ruined  everything  by  the  haughty  bearing  which 
he  assumed,  and  by  his  indiscreet  and  passionate  behaviour. 
The  cardinals  found  him  to  be  an  entirely  different  man 
from  what  they  had  expected.  They  were  the  more  exas- 
perated against  him  on  this  account ;  and  many,  who  for 
other  reasons  had  been  unwilling  to  recognise  an  Italian, 

*  Thus  relates  the  then  Vice-Ohancellor  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
Master  Henry,  of  Langenstein  in  Hcssia,  called  Henricus  de  Hessia,  in 
his  Dialogue  De  Schismate  as  Boulay  reports  in  his  Hist.  Univers.  Paris, 
t.  IV.  f.  463. 
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now  only  looked  about  for  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  liim. 
The  disaffected  complained  of  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  as 
a  pretext  for  leaving  Eorae.  They  betook  themselves  to 
Anagni.  There,  before  the  archbishop  of  Aries,  chamberlain 
of  the  Eoman  church,  they  solemnly  protested  against  the 
validity  of  Urban's  election.  They  declared  it  to  have 
been  made  under  constraint.  In  a  circular  letter  they 
declared  it  to  have  been  their  expectation  that  Urban  him- 
self, knowing  the  invalidity  of  his  election,  would  never 
think  of  calling  himself  pope.  They  declared  him,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  disturber  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  a  perjured 
man,  a  destroyer  of  Christendom  ;  and  they  forbade  obedi- 
ence to  him  as  pope,  under  penalty  of  the  ban.  Next,  they 
repaired  to  a  place  of  security,  to  Ferredi,  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  to  a  new  election,  when  three  Italians  joined 
themselves  to  the  French  cardinals.  At  this  election  they 
assuredly  did  not  direct  their  attention  to  any  of  the  quali- 
fications, spiritual  or  clerical,  requisite  for  such  an  office ; 
but  they  looked  about  only  for  a  man  who  could  best  serve 
their  purposes,  and  made  choice  of  one  whose  chief  title  to 
importance  was  his  relationship  to  princely  families,  and 
the  large  stretch  of  his  conscience.*  This  was  the  cardinal- 
bishop  Robert  of  Cambray,  who  named  himself  pope 
Clement  VII. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  forty  years'  schism  in  the 
Western  church,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  links  in 
the  chain  of  events  which  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  papal  absolutism  of  the  middle  age,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  great  reaction  of  the  Christian  mind  which  took  place  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  already  in 
earlier  times  schisms  occasioned  by  the  election  of  a  pope  : 
these,  however,  were  of  no  long  duration  ;  nor  did  they 
lead  to  any  such  deeply-cut  division  in  the  church.  The 
way  in  which  this  schism  arose  is  evidence  in  itself  of  the 
great  corruption  of  the  cardinals  ;  and  as  the  corniption  of 
a  part  is  ever  closely  connected  with  some  defect  of  the 
whole,  and  presents  a  good  reason  for  inferring  a  common 
guilt,  so  it  was  in  the  present  case  with    regard  to  the 

*  LargflB  conseicntisa,  as  Theodoric  of  Niera,  then  the  pope's  cham- 
berlain in  Rome,  ealbi  it,  in  hin  work  De  Schismate,  lib.  1,  cup.  10. 
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general  condition  of  the  church.  If,  already,  during  the 
residence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  the  abuses  in  the  church 
had  spread  so  widely,  and  risen  to  so  enormous  a  pitch,  yet 
all  became  still  worse  during  this  schism  and  by  means  of 
it.  As  the  dominion  of  each  of  the  two  popes  was  circum- 
scribed in  its  province,  and  as  each  must  maintain  his  state 
in  contending  with  the  other,  so  they  were  forced  to  resort 
to  still  greater  extortions  than  had  ever  been  practised,  to 
the  complete  prostration  of  the  church.  Simony,  and  the 
mischief  of  indulgences,  arbitrary  will  in  selecting  candi- 
dates for  ecclesiastical  offices,  got  more  and  more  the  upper 
hand.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  that  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  church  should  reach  its  highest  point,  in  order 
to  make  every  one  sensible  of  it,  and  to  awaken  a  more 
general  attention  to  the  causes  of  so  great  an  evil.  An 
examination  free  from  all  bias  would  undoubtedly  have  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  Urban' s  election  was  regularly  con- 
ducted ;  and  in  the  reasons  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
contrary  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  a  great  deal  that  is 
sophistical.  But  as  national  party  interest  soon  mixed 
itself  in  with  this  inquiry,  while  Urban  VI.  did  everj^thing 
on  his  part  to  excite  the  prejudices  of  men  against  him,  so 
there  might  be  much  sharp  fighting  on  both  sides,  with  the 
weapons  of  that  sort  of  polemical  warfare,  which  is  waged 
in  behalf  of  opposite  inclinations ;  and  as  important  men 
were  to  be  seen  on  both  sides,  it  would  be  found  so  much 
the  more  difficult  for  those  who  were  governed  only  by  the 
authority  of  names  to  decide  who  was  true  pope.  And 
when  men  had  continued  for  a  long  time  to  be  in  doubt  as 
to  who  was  the  true  pope,  the  faith  in  the  necessity  of  one 
visible  head  would  necessarily  become  unsettled.  It  was 
impossible  to  put  an  end  to  the  mischievous  schism  so  long 
as  the  traditional  forms  and  principles  of  ecclesiastical  laws 
were  tenaciously  adhered  to.  It  was  necessary  to  recognise 
a  tribunal  still  higher  even  than  the  pope,  in  order  at  length 
to  bring  the  contests  between  the  conflicting  parties  to  a 
decision.  Accordingly  it  was  necessary  to  turn  away  from 
papal  absolutism  to  the  principles  of  the  ancient  and  freer 
ecclesiastical  law.  But  it  was  necessary,  also,  that  it  should 
be  clearly  understood,  that  the  schism  was  not  the  only,  nor 
yet  the  principal  evil  of  the  church.  It  was  necessary,  in  fine, 
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to  recognise  in  all  this  only  a  symptom  of  a  still  more 
deeply-lying  corruption.  It  was  necessary  to  come  to  this, 
to  be  conscious  that  the  schism  itself  was  an  admonition 
from  God  calling  upon  men  to  examine  into  the  causes  of 
the  corruption  of  the  church,  and  to  begin  to  prepare  the 
way  for  its  regeneration.  The  question  was  whether,  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  most  important  forces,  so  deep-rooted  an 
evil  of  the  church  could  be  healed,  or  whether  all  these 
efforts  would  prove  fruitless,  and  thus  serve  only  to  fix 
deeper  the  conviction  that  the  church  needed  a  far  different 
and  more  radical  cure.  Under  these  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, it  became  possible  for  that  party  so  long  sup- 
pressed, which  in  contending  for  the  liberties  of  the  na- 
tional churches,  and  the  independence  of  the  episcopal 
system,  had  first  stood  forth  to  oppose  the  growth  and  for- 
mation of  papal  absolutism,  once  more  to  stand  up  in  the 
struggle  with  that  absolutism  which  now  formed  the  nucleus 
for  all  the  corruptions  of  the  church.  This  freer  tendency 
had  its  seat  more  particularly  in  France,  and  in  this  country 
it  had  continued  to  maintain  the  struggle  for  the  longest 
time.  It  was  from  this  country  more  particularly,  there- 
fore, that  a  reaction  of  this  sort  against  the  mediaeval  papacy 
now  proceeded  again. .  The  theologians  of  the  university  of 
Paris,  a  body  of  men  whose  voice  had  the  most  important 
influence  in  all  affairs  of  general  moment,  were  the  most 
prominent  representatives  and  organs  of  the  same.  W  hilst, 
however,  this  party  confined  itself  simply  to  the  reform  of 
the  church  constitution,  holding  fast  to  the  foundation  of 
the  churchly  theocratical  system,  and  seeking  only  to  clear 
away  from  it  the  rubbish  of  later  additions,  another  was 
gradually  developing  itself,  inclined  to  a  more  thorough  and 
radical  species  of  reform,  hostile  to  this  conservative  ele- 
ment, a  party  which  attacked  the  reigning  system  at  its  very 
foundation,  demanding  a  regeneration  of  the  church  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  Christian  principles,  foretokening  the 
renovated  and  Christian  spirit,  which  afterwards  broke 
triumphantly  forth  in  the  German  Reformation.  Of  this  the 
great  movements  began  in  England  and  Bohemia;  Wickliff 
and  IIuss  wore  the  representatives  of  it ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  that  schism  within  the  church,  that  enfecblcmcnt 
of  the  papal  power  brought  about  by  its  partition,  neither 
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could  these  movements  have  arisen,  and  developed  them- 
selves to  the  extent  which  they  did.* 

The  new  pope  Clement  repaired  once  more  to  Avignon, 
and  sought  to  gain  over  to  his  side  the  voice  of  France. 
Kot  till  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  claims  of  the 
two  popes  before  an  assembly  of  the  Gallic  church  held  at 
Yincennes,  did  king  Charles,  with  the  whole  church,  de- 
clare in  favour  of  Clement.  The  university  of  Paris  was  in- 
clined at  first  to  acknowledge  neither  of  the  two  individuals 
who  had  been  elected,  but  declaring  itself  neutral  to  pro- 
pose a  general  council  which  should  investigate  the  whole 
affair  and  bring  it  to  a  decision.  It  was  predicted  that 
unless  this  were  done  the  seeds  of  schism  would  every  day 
become  more  widely  disseminated.  It  is  true,  the  univer- 
sity yielded  on  the  whole  to  the  decisions  of  the  council  of 
Vincennes,  and  to  the  invitation  of  the  king,  who  was  de- 
sirous of  having  the  concurrence  of  the  university  in  those 
decisions  ;  yet  a  minority  still  held  fast  to  their  previous 
opinions.  The  whole  church  was  divided  into  three  parties, 
the  Urbanists,  Clementines,  and  neutrals  or  indifferents. 
At  Paris,  Henry  of  Hessia  stood  at  the  head  of  the  latter 
party.  He  composed,  under  the  title  of  Epistola  Pacis,  a 
work  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  an  Urbanist  and 
Clementist,  each  of  whom  presents  the  arguments  of  his  own 
party.  After  having  placed  the  arguments  of  these  parties 
one  against  the  other,  he  sums  up  with  the  following  de- 
claration :  "  There  is  no  other  means  of  restoring  on  a  solid 
basis  the  peace  of  the  church  but  the  meeting  of  all  the 
prelates  in  a  general  council.  Without  this  the  minds  of 
men,  even  though  one  of  the  two  popes  should  obtain  the 
ascendency,  could  not  be  set  at  rest  for  any  great  length  of 
time.  The  same  doubts  would  arise  again  about  the  succes- 
sion of  one  or  the  other  of  them.f 

In  the  year  1381,  the  assembled  heads  of  the  university 
of  Paris  came  to  the  resolution  that  it  was  best  to  insist 

*  Henry  of  Hessia  in  his  Epistola  Pacis  :  Sic  orbem  divisum,  ut 
sapieiitia  fulgeat  apud  Grallicos,  aurura  abundet  apud  Italicos  et  fortitudo 
militum  apud  Germanos,     Bulaeus,  IV.  f.  576. 

t  Extmct  from  the  work  in  Bulaeus.  The  end,  f.  578  :  Absqne 
cujus  conventu  credo  vix  unquam  posse  ad  plenum  corda  quietari 
omnium. 
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upon  the  calling  of  a  general  council  for  the  purpose  of 
healing  the  schism,  and  that  they  would  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  prevail  upon  the  princes  and  prelates  to  resort 
to  this  method.*  The  first  to  lift  up  his  voice  for  the  calling 
of  a  general  council,  as  the  only  sure  means  of  restoring 
peace  to  the  church,  was  the  above-mentioned  Henry  of 
Langenstein  in  Hessia,  professor  of  theology  at  Paris,  in  his 
"  Counsel  of  Peace,"  a  work  composed  by  him  in  the  year 
1381.t 

He  looks  upon  the  evils  that  had  sprung  out  of  this 
schism  as  an  admonition  from  God,  designed  to  bring  men 
to  a  consciousness  of  the  coiTuption  of  the  church,  and  to 
lead  them  to  seek  earnestly  after  the  necessary  reform.  |  He 
thus  addresses  the  princes  and  prelates  :  "  Humble  your- 
selves under  the  mighty  hand  of  God,  repent  and  do  works 
meet  for  repentance  for  the  evils  and  sins  which  have  been 
the  cause  of  this  schism."  He  notices  the  objections  which, 
on  the  position  held  by  the  advocates  of  the  old  papal  abso- 
lutism, were  raised  against  the  assembling  of  a  general 
council,  and  endeavours  to  invalidate  them,  first  by  assuming 
the  position  itself  from  which  these  objections  proceeded, 
as  his  point  of  departure,  and  then  by  opposing  to  it  a 
higher  Christian  position.  We  see  in  France  the  same 
principles  employed  in  reference  to  civil  and  to  ecclesias- 
tical law.  As  the  civilians  proceeded  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  weal  of  the  state  at  large  was  the  highest  law,  to 
which  the  kingly  power  itself  must  be  subservient,  and 
attributed  to  the  collective  body  the  right  to  revolt  against 
and  depose  a  ruler  who  by  the  abuse  of  his  power,  should 
act  contrary  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole,  so  the  opponents 
of  papal  absolutism  ascribed  the  same  power  to  the  church 
at  large  in  relation  to  bad  popes.  And  this  power  was  to 
be  exercised  precisely  by  a  general  council,  which  repre- 
sented the  whole  church.  Such  a  council,  which  might  bo 
convoked  even  by  the  collective  body  of  cardinals,  must 

*  This,  Henry  of  Hessia  cites  in  his  Consilium  Pads,  c.  13,  in 
Hermann  Von  der  Hardt,  Cone.  Const,  t.  II.  f.  33. 

t  Consilium  Pacis. 

X  C.  3.  Hanc  tribulationem  a  Deo  non  gratis  permissam,  sed  in  !>e- 
cessariam  opportunamque  ecelesicB  reformatiouem  finalitcr  convcr- 
tcndam. 
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derive  its  authority  directly  from  Christ  himself,  the 
eternal  and  immutable  Head  of  the  church,  and  pass  its  re- 
solutions in  his  name.*  Christ,  the  author  regards  as  the 
supreme,  the  only  unconditionally  necessary  Head  of  the 
church,  standing  with  it  in  indissoluble  union ;  the  head 
from  which  the  church,  his  mystical  body,  derives  inces- 
santly the  movement  and  spirit  of  life.  Hence  she  cannot 
err,  nor  as  a  whole  be  stained  with  any  mortal  sin.  To  the 
complete  organism  of  the  church  should  also  belong,  it  is 
true,  the  papacy,  as  a  caput  secundarium.  Yet  in  case  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  papal  chair,  or  of  doubt  as  to  what  person 
was  true  pope,  the  absence  of  that  "  secondary  head"  must 
admit  of  being  supplied  by  Christ  as  the  Head  inseparable 
from  the  church.  To  the  gift  of  Constantino  the  author 
traces,  in  great  part,  the  corruption  of  the  church ;  though 
he  acknowledges  that  it  may  have  been  a  necessary  or 
salutary  thing  for  the  church  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  progress. 
For  by  means  of  it  she  became  overladen  with  honour,  power, 
and  wealth  ;  and  hence  it  came  about  that  so  many,  without 
distinction,  foolish  and  wise,  boys  and  old  men,  bad  and 
good,  by  right  and  by  wrong,  eagerly  sought  after  the  fat 
benefices  of  the  church.  He  suggests  many  single  projects 
of  reform,  which  should  be  discussed  by  the  general 
council.  Among  these  belongs  the  renewal  of  the  pro- 
vincial synods,  to  be  biennially  convened  :  the  doing  away 
with  the  superfluous  pomp  of  the  prelates  and  cardinals, 
which  was  so  great  as  to  lead  them  sometimes  to  forget 
they  were  men ;  some  provision  against  the  bad  manage- 
ment of  patronage  and  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  offices. 
He  felt  it  necessary  to  complain  that  many  but  moderately- 
educated  persons  held  five,  six,  or  eight  benefices,  though 
not  worthy  of  holding  even  one.  "See  to  it,"  says  he, 
"  whether  horses,  hounds,  falcons,  and  the  superfluous  do- 
mestics of  the  clergy  may  not  at  the  present  time,  far  more 
than  the  Christian  poor,  be  eating  up  the  heritage  of  the 
church." 

*  Henry's  own  words  :  Ac  si  in  nullo  casu  liceret  populo  vol  alicui 
sine  auctoritate  principis  contra  statuta  communia  pro  defensione  sui  et 
patcniarum  legum  militare,  seu  principi  volenti  rerapublicam  et  civium 
univerHJtatem  destruere,  acl  cujus  conservationera  est  constitutus,  tam- 
quana  hosti  non  regi  resistere.    C.  15,  f.  42. 
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Urban  VI.  was,  at  the  beginning,  the  pope  recognised  in 
the  majority  of  the  kingdoms.  The  places  of  those 
cardinals  who  had  abandoned  him,  he  supplied  by  new 
appointments.  But  he  mined  his  canse  by  his  own 
passionate  wilfulness  and  extreme  imprudence.  He  had 
brought  it  about,  that  duke  Charles  of  Durazzo  should  be 
made  king  of  Naples.  But  after  this  he  fell  into  a  quarrel 
with  that  prince,  because  he  refused  to  comply  with  the 
pope's  wishes  in  promoting  one  of  his  worthless  nephews. 
He  himself  with  the  cardinals  repaired  to  Naples,  for  the 
purpose  of  working  upon  that  prince  by  his  personal  in- 
fluence. In  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  but  was 
drawn  into  a  quarrel  with  Charles  which  daily  grew  more 
bitter.  He  was  closely  besieged  in  a  castle ;  and  here  all 
he  could  do  was  to  go  through  the  idle  farce  of  stepping 
twice  every  day  to  a  window,  and  pronouncing  the  ban  on 
the  whole  army.  At  length  he  was  set  free  by  a  Genoese 
fleet  and  transported  to  Genoa.  Several  cardinals,  who  had 
grown  tired  of  the  worthless  conduct  of  their  pope,  and  of 
the  humiliations  which  he  thus  drew  down  upon  himself, 
consulted  with  one  another  as  to  the  best  method  of  placing 
the  pope  under  surveillance,  and  so  circumscribing  his 
power  as  to  keep  him  from  such  indiscreet  steps.  Urban 
having  been  informed  of  this,  caused  the  suspected 
cardinals  to  be  arrested.  His  vengeance  knew  no  bounds. 
He  employed  the  rack  to  lay  bare  the  whole  conspiracy. 
Thus  he  made  himself  more  hateful  every  day,  and  promoted 
the  cause  of  his  opponent.  Urban,  who  died  in  the  year 
1389,  was  succeeded  by  Boniface  IX.,  a  man  destitute  of 
every  moral  quality,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  requisite  for 
an  ecclesiastical  office.  His  ruling  passion  was  the  love  of 
money.  All  means  were  right  to  him  which  could  minister 
to  this  passion.  The  well-being  of  the  church  went  with 
him  for  nothing.  As  Theodoric  of  Niera  reports,  he  was 
ignorant  of  all  business  in  the  Roman  chancer}%  and  hence 
approved  of  everything  that  happened  to  be  laid  before 
him.*     "  In  secular  things,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  he  was 

*  L.  2,  De  St'hisniate,  c.  C  :  If^nomvit  prravitatoni  pnntificulis  officii,  ct 
adeo  supplicutiones  Hil)i  |)n)[H)sitjw  iiulidcrcte  Hij^navit,  uc  si  nunquam 
fuissf^t  ill  Koiuaiia  curia  oonstitutUH,  nee  quie  p«*ti')iaiitur  in  ijisis  in- 
tdlcxit,  ft  prupoditiuiic'd  fuotuä  coram  uo  pur  udvucutuH  iji  ejud  coiiaio- 
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not  a  little  fortunate  ;  but  weak  in  spiritual  things.*  When 
mass  was  celebrated  before  him  in  the  midst  of  many 
assembled  prelates,  this  or  that  secretary  would  ever  and 
anon  be  coming  to  him,  to  make  some  report  about  pecu- 
niary matters,  which  to  him  were  the  most  momentous 
ofall.t 

His  accession  to  office  happened  at  a  time  which  might 
bring  large  accessions  of  gain  to  one  who  did  nothing  but 
make  traffic  of  spiritual  things  to  the  ruin  of  the  church. 
Pope  Clement  VI.  had,  as  we  have  remarked,  already 
reduced  the  time  of  the  jubilee  to  fifty  years.  It  was 
probably  the  hope  of  gain  that  induced  Urban  VI.  to 
shorten  the  time  to  thirty-three  years.  He  died  on  the 
very  year  when  this  period  returned,  and  left  the  fruits  to 
his  successor.  An  innumerable  multitude  from  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Bohemia,  England,  and  other  kingdoms 
where  Urban  was  acknowledged,  came  together  in  Kome, 
and  large  oblations  were  presented  in  the  churches.  Some 
portion  was  used  for  the  reconstruction  of  ruined  church 
edifices.  But  the  major  part  came  into  the  hands  of 
Boniface  and  many  others.  Not  contented  with  this, 
Boniface  sent|  letters  of  indulgence  and  preachers  of  in- 
dulgence into  all  countries.  These  agents  sold  the  indul- 
gence to  all  who  gave  the  same  sum  as  by  computation  the 
journey  to  Eome  would  have  cost  them.  Thus  the  sellers 
of  indulgences  were  enabled  to  bring  back  from  many 
countries  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  florins ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  they  bargained  ofi"  their  indulgences,  which  to 
the  people  appeared  the  same  as  forgiveness  of  sins, 
without  requiring  penitence,  they  laid  the  foundation  of 
immense  mischief  §  For  money  one  might  obtain  from 
them,  by  virtue  of  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  which  they 

torio  toto  tempore  sui  pontificatus  non  intelligens  ad  petita  nimis 
confuse  respondit,  unde  inscitia  fere  vernalis  facta  fuit  in  curia  tem- 
pore suo. 

*  L.  2,  c.  13 :  In  temporalibus  non  mediocriter  fortunatus,  sed  in 
spiritualibus  debilis. 

t  L.  c.  c.  11. 

X  Theodoric  of  Niem  says  of  him,  in  this  connection  :  Erat  enim  in- 
satiabilis  vorago  et  in  avaritia  nuUus  ei  similis.     Lib.  1,  c.  68. 

§  Theodoric  of  Niem,  ibid. :  Quia  omnia  peccata  etiam  sine  pceni- 
tentia  ipsis  confitentibus  relaxaverunt. 
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claimed  for  themselves,  all  sorts  of  dispensation.  Enriched, 
they  returned  back  in  great  state  to  Home.  Many  of  them 
Boniface  caused  to  be  arrested,  on  the  charge  of  embezzle- 
ment. Theodoric  of  Niem  remarks,  that  several  of  these 
people  came  to  a  bad  end,  either  falling  victims  to  the  fury 
of  the  people,  or  committing  suicide.  "  It  was  befitting," 
says  he,  "that  they  who  so  deceived  the  Christian  people, 
when  they  were  only  serving  their  own  cupidity,  should 
perish  miserably.*  Simony  and  extortion  from  the  churches 
reached,  under  this  pope,  their  highest  pitch."  In  the  first 
seven  years  f  he  was  still  somewhat  restrained  from  respect 
to  the  better  disposed  among  the  cardinals,  and  pursued  the 
traffic  more  clandestinely.  No  sooner,  however,  had  these 
better  persons  died  than  he  cast  off  all  further  shame. 
With  a  view  to  cover  simony  under  some  show  of  law,  he 
made  it  a  rule,  that  none  should  obtain  the  more  important 
ecclesiastical  offices,  without  first  advancing  a  sum  of 
money,  which,  by  the  estimate  of  the  Eoman  chancery, 
should  equal  the  income  of  the  first  year,  the  so-called 
annates.  But  now  the  same  amount  was  required  even  for 
the  expectancy ;  and  thus  many  paid  the  money  who  never 
came  into  actual  possession  of  the  office.  All  sorts  of  usury 
became  common  to  meet  the  expenses  of  such  a  purchase. 
Many  vagabond  monks  roved  idly  about  Eome,  seeking 
promotion,  which  by  bad  arts  might  easily  be  obtained  at 
that  time  at  the  Roman  court.  The  most  worthless  of  men 
could  get  promoted  to  the  highest  posts.  The  Bonifacian 
plantation,  as  it  was  called — a  phrase  to  denote  the  most 
corrupt  members  of  the  clergy — became  a  byword  in  every 
man's  mouth. 

Meantime  the  university  of  Paris  did  not  cease  to  carry 
on  its  work  according  to  the  principles,  which,  in  this 
affair,  they  had  expressed  from  the  beginning ;  and  they 
lent  all  their  energies  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  church,  and  the  reformation  of  its  abuses. 
They  kept  an  incessant  and  attentive  watch  over  the 
conduct  of  the  two  popes.  But  the  political  relations  o 
the  kingdom  were  unfavourable  to  them — the  regency  during 

*  Justum  erat,  ut  hi,  qui  taliter  Christianuni  populum  deceperint, 
eorum  avaritise  coosulentcs  male  perderentur. 
t  *A  7. 
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the  minority  of  king  Charles  VI.  of  France,  and  afterwards 
his  mental  derangement.  Clement  found  in  Cardinal  Peter 
de  Luna  of  Arragon  a  very  skilful  and  able  negotiator,  by 
whose  means  he  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  among  the 
French  princes,  and,  without  sticking  at  bribery,  to  set  in- 
fluences at  work  against  the  university.  Finally,  the  latter 
contrived,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  to  carry  out  their 
object ;  and  in  the  year  1394  obtained  license  to  set  forth 
publicly  before  the  king  their  opinion  respecting  the  most 
appropriate  method  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  church. 
From  their  own  number  was  chosen  a  distinguished  man 
to  draw  up  the  judgment,  Nicholas  of  Clemangis,  so  named 
from  his  native  place,  Clamanges  in  Champagne,  belonging 
to  the  diocese  of  Chalons  sur  Marne.  He  was  educated  at 
the  Paris  university,  became  a  member  of  the  collegium  of 
Navarre,  was  master  of  the  liberal  arts,  then  Baccalaureus 
of  Theology,  and  a  disciple  of  the  chancellor  Gerson.  He 
was  even  more  distinguished  than  that  great  man  for 
enlarged  views  and  classical  culture.  In  this  theological 
tendency  he  was  not  cramped  and  confined  within  the 
common  limits  of  the  university  of  Paris,  as  we  shall  here- 
after perceive.  In  the  judgment  drawn  up  by  his  pen, 
and  which  he  presented  to  the  king  at  the  head  of  a 
deputation  from  the  university,  we  recognise  his  own 
spirit  and  style. 

There  were  three  methods,  among  which  the  university 
left  freedom  for  choice :  that  both  popes  should,  for  the 
good  of  the  church,  resign  ;  that  they  should  submit  their 
respective  claims  to  the  investigation  of  chosen  and 
approved  men  ;  or  the  meeting  of  a  general  council.* 

This  council  should,  according  to  the  then  current 
legal  form,  consist  of  prelates  exclusively  ;  or  else  inasmuch 
as  these,  to  their  shame  and  reproach, f  were  for  the  most 
part  ignorant,  and  several  of  them  too  partial  |  to  one  or 
the  other  side,  there  must  be  joined  with  the  prelates,  in 
equal  number,  masters  and  doctors  of  theology  and  of  law 
from  the  universities ;  or,  if  these  were  not  enough,  dele- 

*  The  via  cessionis,  compromissi  aut  concilii  generalis.     The  judg- 
ment in  Bulse.  1.  1,  p.  6S7,  seq. 
t  Quia  plures  eorum  proh  pudor !  hodie  satis  illiterati  sunt.    P.  600. 
X  Pluresque  ad  alterutram  partem  inordinate  affecti. 
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gates  should  be  added  from  the  cathedral  churches,  the 
chapters,  and  the  monastic  orders.  Next,  the  right  to  the 
meeting  of  a  general  council  is  defended  against  the  argu- 
ments alleged  to  the  contrary  by  the  advocates  of  the  old 
church  doctrine.  Although  this  method  had  been  objected 
to  as  an  unsuitable  one,  by  some  flatterers  and  promoters 
of  this  monstrous  schism,  from  its  beginning  down  to  the 
present  time,  rather  to  nourish  the  disorder  than  to  act 
according  to  the  judgment  of  truth ;  yet  whoever  would 
examine  into  the  matter  without  prejudice,  must  see  that 
this  method  was  by  no  means  so  objectionable.  There 
was,  indeed,  so  much  the  more  need  of  a  general  council, 
at  a  time  when  discipline,  manners,  and  good  order  had, 
by  the  operation  of  this  mischief-bringing  schism,  sunk 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  so  many  abuses  had  crept  abroad, 
that  if  the  church  were  not  soon  helped,  she  must  be 
plunged  in  irremediable  ruin.  "  Too  late,"  he  exclaims, 
addressing  the  popes,  "  will  it  repent  you  to  have  looked 
about  after  no  remedies.  If  now,  when  it  stands  in  your 
power,  you  do  not  see  the  near-impending  dangei-s,  who  do 
you  suppose  will  still  be  wiUing  to  endure  such  govern- 
ment of  the  church  ? — who  to  bear  these  extortions  and 
wrongs  of  the  church  ? — who,  these  cheap  promotions  of  all 
the  worthless  and  tlie  most  ignorant  to  all  the  highest 
dignities  ?  You  deceive  yourselves,  assuredly  you  deceive 
yourselves,  if  you  suppose  that  this  will  long  be  tolerated 
in  you.  If  men  will  not  see  it,  or,  seeing  it,  will  be  silent, 
the  very  stones  shaJl  cry  out  against  you.' " 

To  the  question,  whence  comes  the  authority  of  a  coun- 
cil, he  answers, — "  The  consent  and  agreement  of  all  the 
faithful  will  confer  it ;  Christ  in  the  gospel  confers  it,  when 
he  says,  *  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  my  name, 
I  am  in  the  midst  of  them.'  " 

After  a  full  explanation  of  the  above-mentioned  three 
methods  for  the  restoration  of  unity,  it  is  declared  :  AVhich- 
ever  of  the  two  popes  refuses  to  adopt  one  of  these  three 
methods,  or  to  propose  some  other,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  obstinate  schismatic,  and  therefore  a  heretic.  He  is 
no  shepherd  of  the  church,  but  a  tyrant,  and  must  no  longer 
be  obeyed. 

The  king  is  most  earnestly  called  upon  to  do  all  in  his 
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power  for  tlie  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church  ;  to  make 
all  secular  aflairs  give  way  to  this.  To  this  end,  the  evils 
that  had  resulted  from  the  schism  are  minutely  portrayed. 
In  connection  with  this,  to  be  sure,  we  find  it  erroneously 
assumed — for  it  is  an  error  according  to  the  history  as  we 
have  presented  it — that  the  church  down  to  the  time  of 
this  schism  had  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  But  this 
statement  is  somewhat  modified ;  for  the  existing  evils  are 
not  imputed  directly  and  solely  to  the  schism  itself,  but  in 
part  also  to  the  preceding  state  of  things  ;  so  that  a  time  of 
corruption  may  accordingly  be  marked,  which  existed 
previous  to  the  schism.*  Worthless  and  wicked  men  had 
been  promoted  to  the  government  of  the  church,  aud  were 
still  promoted  to  the  same  ;  men  to  whom  nothing  was 
sacred ;  by  whose  disgraceful  acts,  and  in  ministration  to 
whose  pleasures,  the  churches  were  drained,  the  monasteries 
plundered.  The  priests  were  seen  begging,  or  they  were 
employed  on  the  most  menial  and  degrading  services. 
The  church  utensils  of  gold  and  silver  were  in  many  places 
sold  to  eke  out  those  extortions.  How  many  churches  had 
been  brought  to  ruin  !  He  complains  of  the  simony  which 
had  occasioned  the  worst  appointments  to  spiritual  offices.  It 
was  not  the  learned  who  received  promotion ;  but  the  more 
learned  men  were,  the  more  were  they  detested,  because 
by  such  simony  was  more  boldly  castigated  than  by  others. 
As  the  most  wicked  abuse  of  all,  to  describe  which  language 
scarcely  strong  enough  could  be  found,  he  signalises  the 
abuse  in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  especially  of 
ordination  and  of  penance. f  Nothing  was  to  be  said  about 
the  curtailment  of  the  liberties  of  the  church,  and  the  loss 
of  its  goods,  for  they  were  only  temporals  ;  although,  in  these 
times,  temporals  were  regarded  as  of  the  greater  importance.  J 
The  university  next  defended  itself  against  the  reproach 
that  it  chose  to  inveigh  against  the  pope,  (for  whose  honour 

*  Quid  ante  hoc  schisma  schisraatisque  prseambula  ecclesia  florentius? 
P.  693. 

t  Et  quod  iniquissimum  est,  nee  satis  exaggerari  verbis  potest,  haec 
est,  quae  damnatissima  corruptela  sacramentorum  omnium  injustas 
collationes  et  prsecipue  ordinum  ac  poenitentise  turpi  detestabilique 
quaestu  vendit.     P.  694. 

X  Quamquam  majora  isti  haec  temporalia  judicant. 
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the  university  should  be  more  zealous  than  all  others), 
from  its  ambition  to  govern  all  things,  especially  in  the 
church,  according  to  its  will.  They  who  cast  upon  the 
university  this  reproach,  it  was  said,  were  endeavour- 
ing to  maintain  the  schism  in  the  church  for  their  own 
emolument ;  for,  in  any  well-ordered  condition  of  the 
church,  they  would  find  it  impossible  to  secure  so  many 
and  fat  benefices.*  It  is  true,  said  the  university,  they  do 
not  want  to  govern  the  church  ;  they  prefer  to  let  them- 
selves be  governed ;  but  they  do  want,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  practise  extortions,  to  destroy  and  rend  the  churches. 
And  because,  constrained  by  our  own  conscience  and  the 
truth,  we  cannot  remain  silent  at  this,  because  we  are 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  bear  it  with  equanimity,  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  they,  in  so  great  danger  of  the  church, 
have  fabricated  such  charges  against  us.  Does  it  become 
us  to  keep  silence  where  the  very  stones  ought  to  cry 
out? 

When  the  university  presented  this  writing,  they  re- 
ceived at  first  an  evasive  answer.  But  when  they  pressed 
for  a  more  decided  declaration,  they  received  for  answer. 
It  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  they  should  neither  treat 
nor  consider  this  matter  any  farther,  that  they  should  not 
receive  nor  open  any  letters  relating  to  it  until  they  had 
first  been  shown  to  the  king.  Upon  this  the  university 
carried  into  effect  the  resolution  previously  passed,  that 
sermons  and  lectures  should  be  suspended  by  all  their 
members  until  satisfaction  was  given  to  their  demands. | 
Next,  the  university  addressed  to  the  pope  a  very  frank 
and  bold  letter,  in  which  they  strongly  protested  against 
tlie  intriguing  conduct  of  the  cardinal  Peter  de  Luna, 
without  mentioning  his  name,  and  urgently  besought  him 
to  do  all  in  his  power,  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  schism ; 
so  that  this  schi.sm — which  God  avert — might  not  become 
an  everlasting  one,  for  the  thing  had  already  come  to  that 
pass,  that  men  were  heard  openly  to  say,  it  made  no  sort  of 
diflference  how  many  popes  there  were.     There  might  be 

*  Ma^2^naa  quippe  dipnitatea  et  crassa  beneficia  in  hac  trirbata  ecclesia 
asst-qiiuntur,  quus  Integra  ac  unita  se  nuuquam  adipiaci  posse  et  merito 
confidtrtnt.  P.  G95. 

t  Bula5U^  1.  c.  p.  C96. 
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not  two  or  three  only,  but  even  twelve.  Each  realm  might 
have  its  own  ecclesiastical  superior ;  and  each  of  these 
might  be  independent  of  the  others.* 

It  is  clear  from  this,  how  the  being  accustomed  to  have 
no  generally-acknowledged  pope,  had  already  had  the 
effect  of  leading  men  to  think,  that  perhaps  one  uni- 
versal visible  head  of  the  church  was  a  thing  not  neces- 
sary. The  pope,  it  is  said,  manifested  great  indignation  in 
reading  this  letter,  calling  it,  as  was  reported  to  the 
university,  a  malignant  and  venomous  letter.j  The  uni- 
versity thereupon  issued  a  second  letter  to  the  pope,  vindi- 
cating itself  from  this  reproach,  and  showing  that  they  had 
acted  out  of  pure  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  still 
expressing  themselves,  however,  with  great  freedom.  But 
Clement  was  already  dead.  Now,  if  it  had  been  possible 
at  this  juncture  to  prevent  a  new  papal  election  on  this 
side,  the  removal  of  the  schism  would  thereby  have  been 
greatly  facilitated.  The  university  of  Paris  endeavoured 
to  bring  this  about  by  letters  and  delegates  sent  to  the 
king,  and  directly  afterwards  to  the  college  of  cardinals : 
but  they  could  effect  nothing.  The  cardinals  at  Avignon 
only  made  more  haste  to  complete  their  election,  so  as  to 
frustrate  this  design.  They  thought  themselves  bound  to 
maintain  their  rights  against  the  other  party.  Yet  before 
proceeding  to  the  election,  they  pledged  themselves  |  to  use 
every  effort  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the 
church,  and  agreed  that  whichever  one  of  them  should  be 
chosen  pope,  he  would  not  hesitate,  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary to  effect  that  end,  to  resign  his  dignity.  The  already- 
named  cardinal  Peter  de  Luna  of  Arragon,  a  man  far 
superior  to  his  predecessors,  at  least  in  clerical  dignity, 
plausible  manners,  and  the  art  of  managing  men,  was 
chosen  pope.  He  called  himself  Benedict  XIII.  He  had 
been,  earlier,  professor  of  the  canon  law  at  Montpellier, 

*  Ut  plenimque  passim  et  publice  non  vereantur  dicere,  Nihil  omnino 
curandum,  quot  papas  sint,  et  non  solummodo  duo  aut  ires,  sed  decern 
aut  duodecim,  imo  et  singulis  regnis  singulos  prasfici  posse,  nulla 
sibi  invicem  potestatis  aut  jurisdictionis  auctoritate  praelatos.  L.  1, 
p.  700. 

t  Mala}  sunt  et  venenosse.     L.  1,  p.  701. 

X  The  form  is  to  be  found  in  Bulse.  1.  c.  f.  730- 
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and  had  enjoyed  a  good  reputation.*  Gregory  XI.  made 
him  cardinal. I  He  had  thus  far,  as  Theodoric  of  Niem 
says,  manifested  great  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity 
of  the  church.  Av  hen  employed  by  pope  Clement  on  em- 
bassies, he  had  found  fault,  because  the  pope  did  nothing 
for  the  restoration  of  concord  to  the  church.  But  his 
administration  of  the  papacy  did  not  answer  the  expecta- 
tions which  his  previous  conduct  may  have  inspired.  He 
utterly  ignored  the  pledge  which  he  had  given  before  he 
assumed  the  papal  dignity.  He  did  not  recognise  the  fonn 
of  that  oath,  when  sent  to  him,  as  genuine,  and  asserted 
that  a  pope  could  not  be  bound.  J 

In  the  year  1401,§  Nicholas  of  Clemangis  composed  his 
remarkable  book  on  the  Corruptions  of  the  Church,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  these  corruptions,  affecting  all  portions  of  the 
church,  in  the  darkest  colours,  and  yet  most  assuredly  in 
accordance  with  the  ti-uth.  He,  too,  not  only  considers  the 
schism  as  a  consequence  of  the  coiTuptions  in  the  church, 
but  also  as  a  means  designed  to  bring  men  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  them.  "  Who  does  not  know,"  says  he,  "  that 
this  frightful  pest  of  schism  was  first  introduced  into  the 
church  by  the  wickedness  of  the  cardinals,  that  by  them  it 
has  been  promoted,  propagated,  and  enabled  to  strike  its 
root«  so  deep?" II  "If,"  says  he,  "all  kingdoms,  however 
mighty,  great,  and  exalted,  have  been  prostrated  to  the 

*  Theodoric  of  Niera  writes  concerning  him,  from  an  acquaintance 
with  him  thirty-six  years  before  at  Montpellier  :  Homo  ingeniosus  et 
ad  inveniendum  res  novas  valde  subtilis.     Cf.  1.  2,  c.  33. 

t  Theodoric  of  Niem  says  of  him  :  Qui  tune  satis  dilegebatur  a  multis, 
eo  quotl  peritus  et  virtuosus  existeret,  a  pluribus  luudabatur. 

X  Du  Boulay,  p.  729,  cites  the  letter  of  the  pope  to  the  king  of  France  : 
Respondemus,  quod  qui  tibi  vel  aliis  ista  scripserunt,  vel  quumodolibet 
retulerunt,  minus  veridice  id  egerunt,  et  propterea  dictjun  copiam, 
quam  confictam  esse  constanter  asserimus,  tibi  remittimus.  It  bids 
tlie  cardinals,  p.  731,  ne  in  dicta  schedula  vos  subscributis,  nee  etiam 
consentiatis  aliqualiter  aliis,  qufe  non  licent  seu  non  decent,  seu  ex 

äuibus  occasio  forte  posset  deprehondi,  quod  contra  reverentiam,  obe- 
ientiam  aut  honorem  nobis  et  ecclesiffl  Romanai  per  vos  debitas, 
seu  laudabiles  mores  inter  nos  et  vos,  pradecessores  uostros  et  vestroa 
observari  consuetos  aliqua  fierent. 

§  As  he  himself  says  in  the  book  De  Ruina  Ecclesiae,  c.  16,— H.  v.  d. 
Hurdt,  tom.  I.  pars  III.  p.  18,  when  the  division  had  already  laste<l 
nearly  twenty-three  years. 
II  C.  16. 

VOL.  IX.  e 
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dust  by  injustice  and  pride,  how  knowest  thou  " — so  he 
addresses  the  church — "  when  thou  hast  cast  far  from  thee 
the  firm  rock  of  humility  thou  wast  founded  on,  and  which 
feared  no  storm  of  invasion,  and  hast  lifted  thy  horn  on 
high,  that  such  a  fabric  of  pride,  erected  by  thyself,  will 
not  be  overthrown  ?  Already  has  thy  pride,  which  could  not 
sustain  itself,  begun  slowly  and  gradually  to  fall,  and  on 
this  account  its  fall  was  not  perceived  by  the  majority. 
But  now  thou  art  wholly  plunged  in  the  gulf,  and  especially 
since  the  breaking  out  of  this  abominable  schism.  Most 
surely  has  the  divine  anger  permitted  this  to  come  upon 
thee  as  a  check  to  thy  intolerable  wickedness,  that  thy 
domination,  so  displeasing  to  God,  so  odious  to  the  nations, 
may,  by  being  divided  within  itself,  come  to  nought." 
Not  that  the  true  faith  would  run  any  hazard  in  this  con- 
flict of  contending  churches  in  the  world :  this  being 
founded  upon  the  firm  rock  would  remain  unshaken  ;  but 
it  was  otherwise  with  all  that  temporal  power,  glory,  and 
pleasure  wherewith  the  church  was  overladen  even  to 
loathing  and  the  forge tfulness  of  herself.*  As  the  cessation 
of  the  synagogue  followed  close  upon  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  so  the  fall  of  Rome,  as  seat  and  head  of  the 
church,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  destruction  of  the 
church  herself  and  her  dominion  might  be  near  at  hand. 
For  how  could  she  long  subsist,  who,  deprived  of  her 
original  seat  and  head,  was  obliged  to  roam  about  fugitive 
and  inconstant,  and,  like  a  stranger  in  the  world,  wander 
from  one  place  to  another  ?  She  must  have  foreseen  her 
impending  fall,  since  the  time  that,  detested  for  her  forni- 
cation, she  fled  from  Rome  to  Avignon ;  where,  in  propor- 
tion to  her  greater  freedom,  she  more  openly  and  shame- 
lessly exposed  to  view  the  ways  of  her  simony  and  profana- 
tion, bringing  foreign  and  perverted  manners,  the  source 
of  infinite  mischief,  into  France.  Where  good  manners 
and  severe  discipline  once  reigned,  immoderate  luxury  had, 
by  her  means,  now  begun  to  spread.  Holding  up  the 
synagogue  as  an  antetype  of  the  church,  he  bids  the  latter 
take  warning  by  the  fate  of  the  former.     Then  he  addresses 

*  Loquor  de  temporal!  potentatu,  de  gloria  et  deliciis,  quibus  usque 
ad  nauseam  et  oblivionem  sui  ipsa  ecclesia  obruta  est.    Cap.  42. 
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the  church ;  "  Awake,  for  once,  from  thy  long  sleep,  0 
wretched  sister  of  the  synagogue  !  Awake,  I  say,  at  last, 
for  once  ;  and  set  a  limit  to  thy  intoxication,  which  it  might 
take  thee  long  enough,  so  to  speak,  to  sleep  out !  If  one 
spark  of  a  sound  understanding  still  remains  in  thee,  search 
diligently  into  the  writings  of  the  prophets,  and  know  fi'om 
them  that  the  hour  of  thy  shame  is  no  longer  at  a  distance, 
but  close  by.  Thou  wilt  see  what  an  end  awaits  thee  ;  and 
how  evil  and  dangerous  it.  is  for  thee  to  lie  long  in  this 
filth."  *  He  describes f  into  what  ignominious  dependence 
on  the  French  court,  Clement  YII.  had  cast  himself ;  how 
he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  church  to  the 
interests  of  the  French  princes.  He  speaks  of  the  scanda- 
lous bargaining  away  of  benefices.  "  What  poorer  creature," 
says  he,  "  was  there  than  our  Clement  as  long  as  he  lived, 
who  had  so  debased  himself  to  the  condition  of  a  servant  of 
servants  to  the  princes  of  France,  that  such  threats  and 
sconiful  language  were  daily  heaped  upon  liim  by  the 
people  of  the  court,  as  ought  not  to  be  borne  by  the  most 
miserable  slave !  He  gave  way  to  their  rage,  he  gave  way 
to  the  time,  he  gave  way  to  clamorous  demands.  He  used 
falsehoods,  disguises ;  gave  splendid  promises ;  put  off 
with  fair  hopes  from  one  day  to  another.  To  some  he  gave 
benefices,  others  he  held  at  bay  with  words.  All  who  by 
the  art  of  flattery,  or  of  playing  the  buff'oon,  had  made  them- 
selves agreeable  to  the  court,  he  took  every  pains  to  please, 
and  to  secure  their  favour  by  benefices,  in  order  that  b}^ 
the  good  otfices  of  such  he  might  make  sure  of  the  favour  of 
their  master."  On  the  handsome  and  well-dressed  young 
men,  in  whose  companionship  he  most  delighted,  he  had 
bestowed  nearly  all  the  vacant  bishoprics  and  other  most 
honourable  posts.  The  more  easily  to  secure  and  preserve 
the  goodwill  of  the  princes,  he  had  himself,  and  without 
solicitation,  sent  them  presents,  allowed  them  to  practise 
any  extortions  they  chose  on  the  clergy,  nay,  even  invited 
them  to  do  so  at  their  pleasure.  In  this  most  deplorable 
servitude,  which  could  not  be  called  a  government  of  the 
church,  he  had  spent  more  than  fifteen  years,  inflicting  an 
injury  on  the  church  surpassing  all  belief. 

*  Cup.  41.  t  Cap.  42. 
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He  goes  througli  the  several  orders  and  offices  of  the 
churcli  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  corruption  in 
them  all.  He  describes*  the  worldly  pride  and  state  of  the 
cardinals,  who,  when  they  had  been  raised  from  the  lowest 
rank  and  from  the  humblest  offices  to  that  highest  dignity — 
as,  for  example,  from  the  condition  of  gravediggers — wholly 
forgot  what  they  once  were,  and  looked  down  upon  all  the 
other  spiritual  offices  of  the  church  with  disdain.  He  re- 
proached them  with  their  luxurious  habits  of  living  ;|  ac- 
cused them  of  grasping  at  all  the  benefices,  of  practising 
simony.  He  speaks  |  of  the  bad  appointments  to  benefices 
proceeding  from  the  Eoman  chancery,  which  had  usurped 
everything  to  itself.  Not  from  studious  pursuits  and  the 
school  alone,  but  from  the  plough,  and  from  menial  employ- 
ments, individuals  were  here  and  there  called  to  the  guidance 
of  parishes  and  to  the  other  benefices  ;  men  who  understood 
little  more  of  Latin  than  they  did  of  the  Arabic  language  ; 
nay,  men  who  could  not  even  read,  and,  shame  to  say, 
hardly  knew  the  alphabet.  But  may  they  not  perhaps 
have  made  amends  for  this  ignorance  by  the  excellence  of 
their  manners  ?  Not  in  the  least.  Brought  up  without 
learning  in  idleness,  they  busied  themselves  only  with  look- 
ing out  for  their  pleasures,  feasting  and  sporting.  Hence  in 
all  places,  so  many  bad,  wretched,  ignorant  priests,  whose 
scandalous  lives  made  them  both  offensive  and  sources  of 
corruption  to  the  communities.  Hence  the  expressions  of 
contempt  for  priests  on  the  lips  of  all  the  people.  While 
it  was  formerly  the  case,  that  with  people  of  the  world  the 
priesthood  stood  in  the  highest  honour,  and  nothing  was 
considered  more  worthy  of  respect  than  this  order,  now 
nothing  was  considered  more  deserving  of  contempt.  He 
complains  §  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  man 
who  engaged  in  that  study,  were  ridiculed  ;  and  especially 
— which  was  most  to  be  wondered  at — by  the  bishops,  who 
looked  upon  their  own  decrees  as  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  the  divine  precepts.  That  glorious  office  of  preach- 
ing, the  fairest  of  all  offices,  and  which  once  belonged 
solely  to  the  pastors,   had  sunk  among   them  to   so  low 

*  Cap.  13. 

t  Tmmonsa  et  inexcusabilis  vorago  concupiscentiao. 

t  Cap.  7.  §  Cap.  19. 
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esteem,  that  there  was  nothing  they  held  to  be  more  worth- 
less, or  less  becoming  their  dignity.  He  points  out*  the 
mendicants  as  being  almost  the  only  persons  that  occupied 
themselves  with  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  that  supplied 
the  office  of  preaching,  who  alone,  as  they  affirmed,  ad- 
ministered the  functions  of  all  the  church  offices  which 
were  neglected  by  all  others,  alone  represented  that  which 
by  the  vices,  the  ignorance,  and  remissness  of  all  the  rest 
had  fallen  into  desuetude.  But  next  he  attacks  these 
also,  representing  them  as  the  genuine  successors  of  the 
Pharisees  described  in  the  gospels,  who,  under  their  show 
of  holiness,  concealed  all  manner  of  wickedness.  They 
were  ravening  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing,  who  put  on  for 
outside  show,  severity  of  life,  chastity,  humility,  holy 
simplicity,  but  in  secret  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
choicest  pleasures,  to  a  dainty  variety  of  luxurious  enjoy- 
ments. He  acknowledges  f  that  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  bad  members  of  the  church  there  was  doubtless 
also  a  good  seed  ;  since  Christ  had  promised  of  the  church 
at  large,  that  her  faith  should  not  become  utterly  extinct ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  so  many  that  were  bad,  the  small 
number  of  the  good  vanished  to  a  point.  The  proportion 
was  scarcely  one  to  a  thousand.  And  whenever  an  indivi- 
dual in  a  community  distinguished  himself  by  his  pious 
living,  he  was  made  a  butt  of  ridicule  for  the  rest,  was 
pointed  out  as  a  proud  man,  a  singular  fellow,  an  insane 
person,  or  a  hj'pocrite  ;  hence  numbers  from  whom  some 
good  might  come,  had  they  been  associated  with  the  good, 
were  in  the  society  of  the  bad  swept  along  into  wicked- 
ness. 

Clemangis  saw  more  profoundly  than  others  into  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  and  its  causes ;  and  hence  he 
placed  but  little  confidence  in  the  means  employed  for  its 
removal.  He  was  penetrated  with  a  thorough  conviction 
that  the  thing  needed  here  was  a  deep-going  process  of 
purification,  to  be  accomplished  only  by  the  wisdom  and 
almighty  power  of  God ;  and  he  saw  that  the  evils  which 
men  vainly  sought  to  heal  by  higher  remedies,  must,  in 
spite  of  all  human  expedients,  continually  go  on  increasing 

♦  Cap.  33.  t  Cap.  39,  40. 
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to  their  fullest  measure  before  that  help  could  come  from 
God.  "  Because," says  he,  "the  church,  though  torn  and 
rent  by  so  many  calamities,  refused  to  humble  herself,  she 
justly,  therefore,  must  first  be  humbled  by  Him  who  humbles 
whatever  exalteth  itself,  and  exalts  the  lowly,  to  the  end 
that  she  may  return  back  to  the  state  of  grace  from  which 
she  has  fallen.  She  must  first  be  still  more  afflicted,  still 
more  smitten  ;  not  till  then  can  she  be  healed."*  "  For," 
says  he,  "  as  regards  the  restoration  of  the  church,  rent 
asunder  by  this  unhappy  schism,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  any- 
thing of  this  sort  will  be  brought  about  by  us.  This  can 
never  be  accomplished  by  man's  work,  never  by  any  human 
art  whatsoever.  This  thing  requires  of  a  certainty  another 
hand.  And  if  ever  a  union  of  the  church  shall  take  place, 
the  physician  that  effects  it  must  be  He  who  gave  the 
wound  ;  for  the  wound  is  so  grave  and  incurable  as  to  be 
incapable  of  healing  by  any  other  pains.  A  great  deal  has 
been  done  on  this  subject,  a  great  deal  written  ;  a  great  deal 
said  ;  many  embassies  have  been  undertaken  on  account  of 
it.  But  the  more  we  have  met  and  deliberated  and  pro- 
posed, the  more  complicated  and  obscure  the  matter  has 
grown ;  for  God  mocks  our  pains,  because  we  fancy  our- 
selves able  by  our  own  prudence  and  skill,  without  his 
help,  to  accomplish  what  is  his  work  alone.  Add  to  this, 
that  we  are  unworthy  of  receiving  peace  from  him  and  of 
having  peace;  for  God  the  Lord  has  said,  "There  is  no 
peace  to  the  wicked."  He  looks  forward  in  expectation  of 
a  persecution  of  the  church,  sent  as  a  divine  judgment, 
and  growing  out  of  the  schism.  By  this  persecution  coming 
from  the  secular  power,  the  church  would  be  deprived  of 
the  rights  and  possessions  not  her  own  which  she  had 
brought  within  her  grasp,  and  reduced  back  to  poverty. 
"  This  persecution,"  says  he,  "  will  come  upon  us  sooner 
perhaps  than  many  are  aware.  We  might  see  the  founda- 
tion already  laid  for  it  in  various  ways,  were  we  not  so 
blinded  ;  and  any  man  possessed  of  his  senses  may  certainly 
see  how  this  persecution  threatens  to  break  out  more  and 
more  every  day."  Scanning  with  a  prophetic  eye  the 
remote  future  as  if  it  were  near  at  hand,  Clemangis  predicts 

*  Cap.  43. 
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sucli  a  process  of  purification  and  such  a  revolution  of  the 
church,  as  subsequently  proceeded  from  the  Eeforiiiation. 
"  What  methods,"  he  concludes,  "  still  remain  in  thy  hands, 
0  Christ,  if  thou  wilt  purify  thy  church  from  such  dross  as 
that  into  which  its  gold  and  silver  have  been  converted  ? 
what  other  method,  than  that  thou  wilt  finally  purge  away 
from  the  refining  even  this  dross  itself,  which  can  by  no 
refining  fire  be  again  transmuted  into  gold  and  silver,  and 
prepare  in  it  a  new  metal  of  untarnished  purity  ?" 

In  order  clearly  to  understand  how  this  distinguished 
man  judges  concerning  the  cormption  of  the  church  of  his 
time,  and  concerning  the  means  requisite  for  its  cure,  we 
should  compare  with  this  book  a  treatise  which  he  addressed 
to  a  friend  of  his,  who  was  candidate  for  a  theological 
degree,  and  proposed  to  hold  lectures  on  the  Sentences  at 
some  university.  This  was  his  treatise  on  the  Study  of 
Theology.*  He  represents  the  chief  end  of  theological  study 
to  be  education  for  the  office  of  preaching.  In  the  neglect 
of  this,  he  finds  the  principal  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the 
church.  In  the  exercise  of  this  office,  we  ought  chiefly  to 
imitate  Christ ;  for  his  whole  activity  had  consisted  in 
teaching.  "For  sometimes,"  says  he,  "Christ  taught  his 
disciples,  sometimes  the  multitude,  sometimes  the  Phari- 
sees ;  occasionally  he  taught  in  the  synagogue,  often  in  the 
temple,  sometimes  on  the  land,  sometimes  on  the  water, 
sometimes  on  mountains,  sometimes  on  the  plains  ;  often- 
times he  taught  many  together ;  then,  again,  individuals. 
Who  should  not  say,  then,  that  the  best  method  is  the  one 
which  Christ,  the  perfect  pattern  of  all  that  is  good, 
practised  unceasingly  while  living  in  the  flesh  ?  But  what 
is  meant  by  being  a  teacher?  AVhat  else  than  this:  with 
the  right  art,  with  experience,  and  zeal  for  the  cure  of 
souls,  to  teach  others?  For  it  is  not  the  square  cap,  not 
the  higher  pulpit  that  makes  the  doctor."  "  To  the  theologian 
or  to  the  pieacher,"  says  he,  "  for  I  look  upon  both  as  one  and 
the  same  — it  belongs,  in  particular,  to  live  uprightly  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God,  that  in  the  practice  of  this  command- 
ment, and  in  all  life  and  conversation,  he  may  furnish  a 
pattern  to   all."     He    accordingly   regards   the    practical 

*  De  Studio  Theologico,  in  D  Achery's  Spicilegium,  vol.  I.  p.  473,  Beq. 
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element  as  tlie  end  and  aim  of  theological  study,  and  dis- 
putes a  theologian  of  some  eminence,  who  had  asserted  that 
to  teach  and  dispute  at  the  university  was  something  of 
higher  note  than  to  preach.  "  Since,"  says  he,  "  the  end  of 
theological  study  is  to  instruct  in  the  right  manner  one's 
self  and  others  in  that  which  pertains  to  eternal  life,  so  we 
may  see  which  we  should  consider  as  most  profitable  and 
salutary,  whether  actively  to  discharge  the  predicatorial 
oflSce  in  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  or  after  one  has  ob- 
tained the  academical  degree,  to  remain  always  at  the 
university,  teaching  and  disputing.  What  purpose,"  says 
he,  *'  is  all  this  to  serve  ?  Certainly  this  purpose — to  form 
others  that  they  may  be  capable  of  leading  the  rest  to 
salvation.  Now  if  the  means  must  correspond  to  the  end, 
is  it  not  better,  by  one's  own  preaching,  to  lead  others  to 
salvation,  than  to  educate  such  as  are  destined  thus  to 
operate  on  others,  but  will  perhaps  never  do  so  ?*  Who 
must  not  see,"  he  says,  "  that  it  is  better  to  banish  errors  out 
of  the  hearts  of  men,  than  out  of  books  ?  In  many  things, 
the  people  at  the  present  time  stand  at  a  very  great  distance 
in  their  ways  of  thinking  from  that  which  the  true  faith 
requires.  They  use  magical  arts ;  they  are  closely  wrapt 
in  various  superstitions ;  they  seek  advice  from  fortune- 
tellers ;  they  are  in  error  as  to  the  majority  of  the  articles 
of  faith.  If  there  is  much  acute  disputation  against  all  this 
in  the  schools,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  those,  who,  remote 
from  such  places,  hear  nothing  of  all  this,  those  whom  no 
theologians  ever  come  to  instruct  ?  Is  not  the  physician 
who,  after  having  learned  the  art,  visits  and  heals  the  sick, 
more  useful  than  he  who  never  exercises  the  art,  but  only 
disputes  in  the  schools  ?"  f  The  cause,  however,  of  the 
neglect  of  preaching,  and  the  cause  of  the  bad  preaching  in 
his  own  time,  he  finds  in  the  false  treatment  of  theology,  a« 
merely  a  matter  of  the  understanding  and  not  a  matter  of 
the  heart ;  in  the  dislike  of  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  the 
one-sided  scholastic  tendency,  in  the  fact  that  such  a 
theology  was  pursued  as  could  neither  fill  the  heart  with 
zeal  for  the  preacher's  office,  nor  render  one  qualified  for 
its  performance.     He  says — "  We  see  most  school-theolo- 

♦  P.  478.  t  I*.  479. 
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gians  at  the  present  time  attributing  so  little  weight  to 
proofs  drawn  from  the  Scriptures,  that  they  deride  a  proof 
grounded  on  such  authority,  as  indicating  a  sluggish 
intellect,  or  want  of  acuteness ;  as  if  that  were  of  more 
weight,  which  is  excogitated  by  human  invention,  than 
what  God  had  revealed  from  heaven.  After  citing  the 
words  in  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  he  says :  "  Of  little  profit  to  that  end 
are  the  things  in  which  the  majority  exercise  themselves  at 
the  present  day  ;  things  which  may  indeed,  in  some  way  or 
other,  serve  to  sharpen  the  intellect,  but  can  neither  warm 
the  heart,  kindle  emotion  in  the  soul,  nor  supply  it  with 
any  nourishment,  but  leave  it  cold,  hard,  and  withered."* 
Hence  it  is  that  they  are  so  indolent  in  discharging  tho 
preacher's  office.  They  have  never  learned  the  science 
which  ministers  thereto.  This  is  the  true  knowledge  after 
which  every  theologian  should  strive,  knowledge  which  not 
only  infonns  the  understanding,  but  at  the  same  time  takes 
hold  on  the  affections."  f  He  compares  the  theology  of  his 
time  to  the  apples  of  Sodom,  which,  seen  from  without, 
appeared  fair,  but  within  were  only  dust  and  ashes.  Ac- 
cordingly, such  a  theology  could  never  still  the  cravings  of 
the  spirit,  however  acute  and  ingenious  it  might  appear. 
He  calls  upon  his  friend  to  study,  in  particular,  the  church 
fathers  ;  but  to  regard  these  as  only  the  rivulets,  leading 
back  to  the  fountain-head  of  the  holy  Scriptures  themselves. 
He  already  lays  do^vn  the  principle,  that,  in  matters  of 
religion,  nothing  should  be  asserted  which  could  not  be 
proved  out  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  where,  by  rightly 
searching,  one  would  find  everything  necessary  to  be  known 
n  order  to  salvation. J 

The  predictions  uttered  by  Clemangis,  in  his  book  De 

*  Ad  quae  ilia  sunt  parum  utilia,  in  quibus  hodie  plurimi  exercentur, 
qua)  licet  intellectum  utouinque  aouant,  nullu  lumen  igno  succendunt 
affectum,  nullo  motu  excitant,  nullo  alimento  pascunt,  sed  frigidum, 
torpentem,  aridum  relinquunt.    P.  47G. 

t  Ilia  est  vera  scientia,  qua)  theologum  decet,  quamque  omnia  debet 
theologus  expetere,  qua)  non  mo<io  intellectum  iuatruat,  sed  infiindat 
simul  atque  imbuat  affectum.     Ibid. 

X  Quouiam  in  his  qu«)  divina  sunt,  nihil  debemus  temero  definire, 
nisi  ex  coelestibus  possit  oraculis  approbari  :  quae  divinitua  enuntiata 
de  his,  qu«e  scitu  do  deo  sunt  necessaria,  aut  ad  salutem  opportuna,  ui 
diligcntur  investigarentur,  nos  sutlicienter  iuatruuut.     Ibid. 
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Euina  Ecclesiae,  about  the  fruitless  character  of  the  means  by 
which  it  was  attempted  to  do  away  the  schism,  were  more 
and  more  verified  every  day.  The  university  of  Paris 
issued  a  letter  to  pope  Benedict  soon  after  his  accession  to 
office,  calling  upon  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to  set 
forward  the  cause  of  the  union  without  any  procrastination. 
He  ought  not  to  delay  even  for  a  moment.  If  he  waited 
but  a  day,  another  would  soon  be  added,  and  so  the  whole 
thing  would  pass  into  forgetfulness.  Flatterers  would 
come  :  men  who,  under  the  guise  of  friendship,  instilled  the 
deadliest  poison — men,  ambitious  for  dignities;  eager 
aspirants  for  promotions  and  benefices ;  all  the  courtiers 
who  did  homage  to  the  power  of  the  moment :  and  if  to  such 
he  opened  his  ears,  they  would  be  ever  drawing  him  farther 
and  farther  from  this  matter.  United  with  all  this  would 
be  the  sweet  custom  of  honour,  best  fitted  of  all  things  to 
entice  and  deceive  him,  as  it  had  done  with  many,  especially 
in  these  times.  He  had  the  latest  example  of  this  in  his 
predecessor,  who  had  by  it  alone  been  led  to  adhere  so 
obstinately  to  the  opinion  he  had  once  adopted.  But  if 
Benedict  should  advert  to  the  fact,  that  all  did  not  depend 
on  him,  that  there  was  something  incumbent  also  on  the 
other  pope,  it  was  maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
without  the  least  doubt  everything  depended  on  his  doing 
his  own  duty  ;  and  the  other  might  be  left  to  do  the  same, 
or,  if  he  did  not  do  it,  he  must  inevitably  make  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  course  evident  to  all.  The  pope  returned  to  this 
letter  of  the  university  an  answer  couched  in  the  most 
general  terms,  expressing  his  earnest  desire  of  promoting 
the  unity  of  the  church,  but  at  the  same  time  excusing 
himself  on  the  plea  that  all  did  not  depend  on  him  alone, 
and  that  he  felt  himself  pledged  to  nothing. 

To  explain  the  fact,  how  the  popes  could  for  so  long  a 
time  disappoint  the  earnest  desires  of  all  the  well-disposed 
for  the  restoration  of  church-unity,  and  for  a  renovation  of 
the  church,  now  so  deeply  depressed,  and  to  understand 
rightly  the  fluctuating,  uncertain  character  of  the  negotia- 
tions entered  into  with  them,  we  should  have  distinctly 
before  our  minds  the  relation  of  the  parties  by  which  they 
were  influenced.  As  usually  happens  in  passing  from  an 
old  state  of  things  to  a  new,  three  parties  had  sprung  up : 
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one,  which  was  utterly  unable  to  nd  itself  of  the  principles 
of  the  mediaeval  ecclesiastical  law,  and  of  papal  absolutism, 
and  which  ever  eyed  with  suspicion  all  attempts  to  set  an- 
other authority  as  judge  over  the  pope  ;  a  second,  which  was 
disposed  to  oarry  out  against  the  the  pope  with  reckless  vio- 
lence, and  without  sparing,  the  principles  of  the  new  eccle- 
siastical law  now  in  the  process  of  formation,  according  to 
which  the  popes  should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  general 
councils, — a  party  inclined  to  radical  revolution  ;  and  the 
more  prudent  and  moderate  advocates  of  the  new  system, 
of  the  new  liberty  of  the  church,  at  whose  head  stood  men 
like  D'Aillyand  Gerson.  The  French  church  itself,  which 
laboured  most  zealously  for  the  removal  of  the  schism,  and 
the  reform  of  the  church,  was  divided  into  these  three 
parties,  and  their  own  contentions  with  each  other  promoted 
the  interests  of  pope  Benedict,  who  possessed  far  more  self- 
reliance  and  craft  than  his  predecessors,  and  the  popes  of 
the  other  party,  and  who  seems  to  have  understood  how  to 
exercise  a  certain  power  over  the  minds  of  others.  Opposed 
to  the  free  spirit  of  the  university  of  Paris  was  the  tendency 
and  bent  of  the  university  at  Toulouse,  which  was  still  fast 
entangled  in  the  old  system.  But  in  the  university  of 
Paris  itself,  those  two  parties — the  party  inclined  to  radical 
measures,  and  the  more  moderate  one — could  not  come  to 
any  agreement.  Tlie  one  wanted  from  the  first  to  put  an 
end  to  the  crafty  intrigues  of  Benedict,  and  with  the  aid  of 
the  secular  power  to  break  up  his  rule.  They  would  go 
the  length  of  renouncing  ecclesiastical  obedience  to  him, 
thus  compelling  him  to  resign.  A  welcome  thing  to  them 
it  would  be  if  the  French  church  should  for  once  subsist 
without  a  pope  and  govern  itself.  It  might  doubtless  be 
the  case  also  that,  with  many,  worldly  interests  mixed  in. 
The  more  prudent  party  dreaded  a  movement  which,  once 
set  agoing,  might  lead  farther  than  was  at  first  proposed. 
With  the  theological  faculty  the  considerations  of  mildness 
and  forbearance  had  the  most  weight;  but  they  easily 
yielded  to  the  preponderance  of  the  other  faculties.  Gerson, 
by  his  character  and  his  principles,  was  no  less  violent  in 
biS  opposition  to  all  that  appeared  to  him  revolutionary  in 
the  evolution  of  the  church,  than  ho  was  to  all  slavish  de- 
pendence of  the  church  upon  the   popes,  and  the   moan 
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course,  whicli  appeared  to  him  the  only  right  one  between 
the  two  extremes,  he  was  for  thrusting  upon  all.  It  might 
appear  surprising,  that  the  already-mentioned  Nicholas  of 
Clemangis,  the  organ  through  whom  the  Paris  university 
expressed  its  earlier  free-spoken  declarations  against  the 
pope,  who,  for  freedom  of  mind  stood  far  above  all  the 
Parisian  theologians,  and  had  ventured  to  break  through 
the  common  limits  of  the  Parisian  theology,  should  not  in 
this  case,  however,  be  at  all  satisfied  with  the  bolder  party 
which  stood  forth  against  pope  Benedict.  But  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  saw  so  deeply  into  the  corruption  of  the 
church  and  its  causes,  he  could  not  indulge  the  hopes  by 
which  others  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived.  He  was 
convinced,  from  the  beginning,  that  something  else  must  be 
relied  on  than  human  wisdom  ;  that  help  was  to  be  expected 
for  the  church  from  God  alone.  He  feared  that  by  all  the 
attempts  to  cure,  the  evil  might  only  be  made  worse.  He 
was  perfectly  satisfied  with  neither  one  of  the  parties.  In 
those  who  stood  forth  with  the  most  freedom  and  boldness, 
he  missed  a  pure  and  single  interest  for  the  well-being  of 
the  church ;  he  believed  that  he  saw  selfish  motives.  He 
beheld  little  else  but  the  contest  of  passions ;  he  did  not 
find  the  wisdom  and  calm  collectedness  that  grew  out  of 
cool  persuasion,  by  which  alone  the  rightful  cause  could  be 
ascertained.  The  conduct  of  Benedict's  enemies  appeared 
to  him  indelicate,  passionate,  and  unforbearing.  He  failed 
of  seeing  in  it  the  respect  which  was  due  to  the  head  of  the 
church.  Although  in  his  theological  tendency  he  was 
otherwise  more  free  than  the  rest  of  the  Parisian  theologians, 
and  not  trammelled  by  the  fetters  of  scholasticism,  yet  he 
could  not  so  easily  as  many  others  set  himself  beyond  all 
respect  for  the  papal  office.  He  feared  an  indevout 
tendency,  striving  to  break  loose  from  the  head  of  the 
church.  He  saw  arbitrary  will  and  a  licentious  freedom 
already  spreading  far  and  wide,  in  lieu  of  discipline  and 
good  order.  He  feared  that  in  place  of  dependence  on  the 
popes,  in  whom  he  would  by  no  means  approve  of  the  abuse 
of  power,  would  be  substituted  a  still  more  corrupting 
dependence  on  princes  and  courts.  In  view  of  such  dangers 
as  these  which  seemed  to  him  to  threaten  the  course  of  the 
party  which  proposed  to  break  loose  from  pope  Benedict,  he 
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was  from  conviction  an  opponent  of  those  violent  steps  against 
1dm.  Add  to  this,  that  Clemangis  could  not  in  particular 
place  the  least  confidence  in  those  hopes  which  were  built  on 
the  declaration  of  neutrality  by  France.  He  believed  that  by 
this  divisions  only  would  arise  in  their  own  party,  and  that 
the  opposite  elements,  instead  of  being  enfeebled,  would 
gain  strength.  Neither  would  the  abdication  of  pope  Bene- 
dict be  of  any  use  unless  the  other  pope  should  resolve  to  do 
likewise,  or  his  party  were  disposed  to  force  him  to  it. 
Thus  he  feared  that  by  division  among  themselves,  and  con- 
sequent weakness,  the  other  party  would  only  become  more 
confirmed  and  more  haughty,  while  no  issue  would  be 
reached.  These  considerations  made  him  from  the  beginning 
and  ever  after  an  opponent  of  the  proposed  renunciation  of 
pope  Benedict,  and  he  held  his  position  to  the  last,  when 
his  voice  could  no  longer  be  heard  against  so  many  others, 
and  what  he  would  have  prevented  if  he  could,  was  still 
carried  through.  The  consequences  that  ensued  justified 
the  views  which  had  been  expressed  by  him.  Add  to  this, 
that  Benedict,  personally,  had  made  a  favourable  impression 
on  him.  He  was  inclined  to  excuse  the  steps  he  had  taken ; 
he  gave  him  credit  for  more  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
church  than  others  did.  He  always  carefully  abstained 
from  flattering  the  pope  ;  he  reminded  him  in  the  strongest 
language  of  his  duty  to  the  church.  AVhen  the  pope  entered 
upon  his  office,  Clemangis  wrote  him  a  letter  upon  that 
occasion,  in  1394,  explaining  to  him  the  point  of  view,  such 
as  we  have  already  described  it,  under  which  he  himself 
regarded  the  relations  of  the  church  at  that  time.  "  Farbe 
from  me,"  he  wrote,  *'  any  wish  to  flatter  the  pope,  as 
from  my  early  youth  this  worst  of  pests,  which  commits 
such  frightful  ravages  on  all  common  interests,  has  ever 
been  to  Yno  an  abomination.  Plenty  of  those  will  appear 
before  you,  who,  unused  to  speak  the  tnith,  and  inflamed 
by  a  blind  desire  of  benefices,  will  endeavour  to  flutter  your 
ears  with  deceitful  words.  Would  to  God  there  were  even 
but  a  few  still  left,  fair  and  friendly  enough  to  tell  you  the 
truth  which  engenders  hatred,  which  is  unwelcome  to  the 
multitude,  though  welcome,  as  I  hope,  to  your  heart !  I 
confess,  that  at  the  present  moment,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  I 
am  of  this  number,  and  so  shall  remain,  should  I  address 
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you  any  otlier  letter  in  the  future.     I  come  not  to  petition 
you  for  benefices,  not  to  speak  to  you  about  any  interests  of 
my  own,  but  of  yours.    And  with  good  truth  may  I  call  that 
your  interest,  which  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  church,  the 
guidance  and  administration  of  which  God  has  now  set 
before  you."     After  reminding  the  pope  of  the  compass  and 
extent  of  his  duties  growing  out  of  this  relation  of  his  to 
the  church,  he  adds  :  "It  will,  however,  be  required  of  you 
from  the  Lord,  whose  vicar  you  are,  to  give  an  account  of 
so  much  the  more,  as  you  and  your  predecessors   have 
taken   on  your  shoulders,  of    3' our   own   will,    additional 
burdens  besides  what  were  long  ago  imposed  on  you  by  the 
Lord  and  the  church ;  as  you  by  setting  aside  the  custom 
of  election  to  the  bishoprics  and  other  church  dignities,  and 
by  taking  away  from  all  patrons  the  right  of  collation,  have 
made  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  ofSces,  in  all  the 
grades,  dependent  on  your  will.     Whether  this  was  for 
your  happiness,  j'ou  must  judge  for  yourself;  but  whether 
it  serve  for  the  well-being  of  the  church,  is  a  question  the 
discussion  of  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  for  a 
letter."     From  these  words  it  is  easy  to  see — what  accords 
with  other  declarations  of  Clemangis — that  he,  like  the 
other  men  of  the  Paris  university  who  favoured  reform, 
considered  some  limitation  of  the  papal  power,  which  had 
brought  everything  within  its  vortex — a  limitation  of  this 
power  in  the  guidance  of  the  church — as  a  thing  calculated 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  pope,  by  freeing  him  from 
responsibilities  which  he  was  in  no  condition  to  meet,  as 
well  as  the  good  of  the  church  itself.     How  important  an 
object  it  seemed  in  his  own  mind,  that  the  pope  should  be 
placed  in  contact  with  noble  and  free-hearted  men  appears 
from  the  fact  that  he  particularly  recommended  to  him  in 
this  letter,  Pierre  d'Ailly,  then  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Paris.     He  describes  him  as  a  man  greatly  distinguished 
by  his  knowledge,  his  character,  and  his  zeal  for  the  unity 
of  the  church ;  a  man,  whose  virtues  had  drawn  upon  him 
the  hatred  of  many.*     We  will  here  mention,  by  the  way, 
an  incident  characteristic  of  Clemangis  and  his  relations  to 
Avignon.     He  had  sent  this  letter  to  his  friends  at  the 
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court  in  Avignon,  requesting  them  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  pope :  but  these  friends  had  found  it  necessary  to 
expunge  many  parts  of  it.  The  letter  appeared  to  them  too 
bold  ;  they  interpreted  it  as  a  want  of  respect,  that  he  should 
address  the  pope  in  the  singular  number  ;  the  encomiums  on 
Peter  d'Ailly,  whose  free  and  noble  spirit  would  not  be 
likely  to  make  him  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Avignon,  they 
thought  overdrawn,  so  they  had  taken  the  liberty  to  alter 
the  letter  according  to  their  own  will ;  for  example,  to  leave 
out  the  whole  passage  where  Clemangis  warns  the  pope 
against  flattery,  since  even  this  seemed  to  them  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  respect  due  to  the  pope.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  the  letter,  as  Clemangis  complains,  was  robbed,  by 
these  arbitrary  omissions  and  alterations,  of  its  true  meaning. 
Now,  had  they  presented  the  letter  in  this  mutilated  form, 
they  might  thus  at  least  have  shown  their  good  intentions 
towards  their  friend  ;  but  by  putting,  as  they  did,  the 
mutilated  letter  into  the  pope's  hands  along  with  the 
original,  they  may  only  have  intended  by  such  a  course  to 
shield  themselves  from  any  charge  of  disrespect  towards 
the  pope  in  transmitting  to  him  so  bold  a  letter,  or  they 
may,  as  Clemangis  suspected,  have  intended  to  make  the 
writer  himself  appear  in  an  unfavourable  light.  At  any 
rate  they  must  have  been  much  more  intent  on  their  own 
interest  than  on  that  of  their  friend.  Clemangis  bitterly 
blames  this  proceeding  of  his  friends.  "  It  is  the  pernicious 
distemper  of  these  times,"  he  says,  "  and  particularly  of  the 
place  you  live  in,  Avignon,  to  suppose  that  truth  cannot 
please  unless  it  appears  decked  out  in  ornaments  and  con- 
cealed by  flattery ;  that  if  it  be  presented  naked  and  with 
freedom,  it  must  oflfend  everybody  and  stir  up  against  it 
anger  or  ridicule.  No  wonder,  then,  that  you  have  con- 
tracted a  taint  from  the  customs  of  the  place  and  the  time."  * 
At  all  events,  that  solicitude  of  theirs  was  unfounded  ;  and 
if  they  proposed  to  themselves  any  such  object  as  those  just 
mentioned,  they  were  disappointed.  Benedict  could  not 
have  been  displeased  with  Clemangis  for  speaking  so  freely. 
This  honest  freedom  probably  led  him  tu  entertain  a  still 
greater  liking  for  the  writer.     Benedict  succeeded  in  per- 
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STiading  Clemangis  to  enter  into  his  own  service,  thereby 
gaining  the  double  advantage  of  depriving  the  alliance  of 
the  more  liberal  parties  at  Paris  of  the  talents  of  so  good  a 
man,  and  of  turning  these  talents  to  the  benefit  of  his  own 
cause.  Through  the  mediation  of  the  friends  of  Clemangis 
at  Avignon,  the  latter  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of 
papal  secretary. 

Doubtless  the  pope,  who  was  observant  of  the  change 
taking  place  in  the  culture  of  the  times,  wished  to  secure 
the  better  style  of  Clemangis,  which  corresponded  to  the 
more  refined  taste  now  beginning  to  prevail,  for  his 
correspondence  and  public  declarations ;  and  the  con- 
sideration which  Clemangis  offers  as  a  reason  why  he 
could  not  be  fitted  for  such  an  office,  namely,  that  he 
could  not  alter  his  habit  of  writing  into  a  common  chan- 
cery style,  may  have  been,  in  the  view  of  the  pope, 
an  additional  reason  for  wishing  him  to  become  his  se- 
cretar}'-.  Hence,  when  Clemangis  mentioned  this  diffi- 
culty, the  pope  simply  requested  him  to  retain  the  style 
to  which  he  was  accustomed.  Clemangis,  by  personal 
inclination,  had  no  particular  fondness  for  the  curial  ser- 
vice, or  the  life  at  court.  He  had  already  declined  many 
offers  of  the  same  kind,  which  had  been  held  out  to  him 
by  princes.  He  could  not  but  have  many  objections 
therefore  to  make,  at  first,  to  this  new  proposal  ; — his 
habits  of  freedom,  his  disinclination  to  the  court-life,  his 
physical  weakness,  and  incapacity  to  endure  any  great 
degree  of  labour.  But  the  pope  bade  his  friends  reply 
that  he  should  lose  none  of  his  freedom,  but  rather  obtain 
more  than  have  less  than  he  enjoyed  before ;  that  in  the 
labours  imposed  on  him  due  regard  should  ever  be  had  to 
his  ability  and  his  inclination.  So  Clemangis  determined 
to  accept  the  place,  and  his  further  acquaintance  with  the 
court  at  Avignon,  instead  of  producing  any  change  in  his 
feelings  towards  Benedict,  seems  rather  to  have  confirmed 
him  in  his  first  good  opinion  of  the  pope,  and  in  the 
friendly  regards  which  he  had  for  him.*  He  says  of  the 
court  at  Avignon  :  "  While  I  would  not  say  that  it  is 
free  from  all  vices,  I  must  still  own  that  there  was  greater 
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decency  of  behaviour,  more  dignity  and  self-respect  in 
outward  manners,  than  I  have  ever  witnessed  in  the  courts 
of  secular  princes."  Certainly,  we  must  regard  this  as  a 
singular  statement,  if  we  compare  it  with  the  picture 
which  Petrarch  in  his  letters  has  drawn  of  the  court  at 
Avignon;  yet  from  the  language  of  Clemangis  himself, 
it  may  be  gathered  that  the  court  at  Avignon  was  not  of 
the  character  which  might  be  expected  from  the  attendants 
on  a  pope.  He  speaks  only  by  way  of  comparison ;  and 
thus  much  at  least  may  be  true,  that  Benedict  was  fa- 
vourably distinguished  in  this  respect  from  several  of 
his  predecessors,  and  endeavoured  to  give  a  corresponding 
dignity  of  manners*  to  his  court.f  In  the  next  place, 
it  is  clear,  from  what  Clemangis  himself  says  respecting 
his  relations  at  Avignon,  that  the  pope,  by  the  indulgence 
with  which  he  treated  him,  took  a  strong  hold  on  his 
affections  and  bound  him  to  gratitude.  |  ^«o  labour  was 
imposed  on  him,  until  he  was  first  consulted  whether  it 
was  agreeable  to  him  ;  and  if  he  had  scruples  about  en- 
gaging in  a  matter  of  business,  because  it  stood  in  some 
collision  with  his  French  interests,  regard  w^as  had  to 
these  scruples.  §  Thus,  with  Clemangis,  his  personal  re- 
gard for  Benedict  went  with  the  opinion  he  had  formed 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  church,  to  determine  his 
course  of  action  under  these  circumstances.  Let  us  listen 
to  his  own  language.  How  profoundly  he  understood  the 
corruption  of  the  church  in  his  times,  we  see  from  some 

♦  Ep.  14,  p.  57. 

t  Also  Theodoric  of  Niem,  papal  chamberlain  at  the  Roman  court, 
says  of  Benedict :  Praeterea  licet  dictua  Petrus  de  Luna  p^ravitatem 
pontificalia  officii  et  quid  ageret  ipso  Bonifacio  longa  melius  intelli- 
geret.     De  Schism.  2,  c.  33. 

X  Epist.  14.  He  boasts  particularly  of  the  care  with  which  he  waa 
treated  during  a  sickness  at  Avignon. 

§  In  the  42nd  letter  he  cites  a  case,  where  two  cardinals  had  pro- 
posed to  him  in  the  name  of  the  pope  to  draw  up  a  writing  in  favour 
of  a  man  who  luwl  l)een  condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Piiris.  He 
had  urgently  entreated  that  he  might  be  let  oflf  from  this  because  he 
could  do  notliing  to  the  prejudice  of  his  king  and  country.  One  of 
the  canlinala  consented,  but  the  other  threatened  him  by  saying  the 
pope  would  command  it.  "  Well,"  said  Clemangis,  *'  I  would  prefer 
leaving  the  pope's  service."  From  that  moment  not  a  wonl  more  was 
ever  heard  on  the  subject,     P.  130. 
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remarks  of  his  in  a  letter  to  a  friend.  He  supposed  that 
he  witnessed  in  his  times  a  greater  depravation  of  manners 
than  had  existed  in  any  pagan  period,  and  that  this  conld 
not  be  so,  if  even  but  a  dead  faith,  a  fides  informis,  still 
existed.  "Not  love  alone,"  says  he,  "but  the  mere  fides 
informis  among  us  has  become  so  withered,  that  the  words 
of  our  Lord  would  fitly  apply  to  our  times :  Shall  I,  when 
I  come,  find  faith  on  the  earth?"  He  thinks  that  vice 
could  not  so  unblushingly  stalk  abroad,  if  the  doctrines 
of  an  eternal  life,  of  future  happiness  and  misery,  of  a 
future  judgment,  really  found  faith  among  men.  "  The 
articles  of  faith,"  says  he,  "  are  accounted  but  fables." 
He  thought,  too,  that  in  this  dead  faith  might  already  be 
discerned  a  turning  over  to  conscious  infidelity.*  What 
he  says  of  the  general  state  of  things  in  France,!  that  the 
depravation  of  morals  in  that  country  was  the  fountain  of 
all  other  evils,  and  that  reconciliation  with  God  must 
prepare  the  way  for  the  restoration  of  civil  peace,  all 
this  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  applied  also,  as  he  means  it, 
to  the  evils  of  the  church  of  his  time,  and  to  the  means 
for  their  cure.  "What  sort  of  good,"  says  he,  "can 
we  hope  for,  if  we  remain  separated  from  the  true  source 
of  all  good  ?  Out  of  what  inferior  stream  can  a  blessing 
flow  to  us,  if  we  are  cut  off  from  the  fountain-head  of 
all  blessing?"  Accordingly  he  declares  that  the  great 
thing  needed  was  reconciliation  to  God.  And  because 
this  was  the  great  need,  everything  else,  which  was  under- 
taken with  passionate  party-zeal  for  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  the  church,  appeared  to  him  vain.  In  a  letter 
of  later  date  addressed  to  pope  Benedict,J  he  says:  "Not 
without  some  peril  to  myself  have  I  written  a  great  deal 
to  you  and  others  about  the  adjustment  of  this  hateful 
schism ;  for  I  was  careful  to  exhort  all  who  engaged 
in  this  holy  work,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  know- 
ledge, to  see  to  it,  that  they  set  themselves  about  so  great 
a  matter,  than  which  a  greater  has  not  been  undertaken 
within  the  memory  of  man,  in  the  right  manner,  with 
a  pure  heart,  with  disinterested  zeal,  with  true  charity, 
and  with   becoming  modesty;    not   with  arrogant  pride, 
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not  with  an  over-hasty  confidence  in  the  truth  of  their 
own  opinions,  not  with  selfish  longings  after  temporal 
honour,  or  temporal  advantage,  not  with  zeal  merely  to 
accomplish  their  own  objects,  not  with  hatred  or  ill-will 
towards  any  person  whatever,  not  with  suspicious  jealous}', 
or  persecution  of  those  who  think  differently."  He  thought 
the  contrary  of  all  this,  then,  might  be  seen  in  the  doings 
of  the  several  parties  of  his  times,  as  he  himself  says  : 
"  All  this,  or  most  of  what  has  mingled  in  the  proceedings 
in  the  course  which  this  affair  has  taken,  disturbs  it 
frightfully  and  ruins  it  altogether.  B}*  these  means,  the 
situation  of  things  is  not  only  rendered  wholly  unsuitable 
for  the  restoration  of  peace ;  but  commotions  still  more 
violent,  wounds  still  more  severe,  and  the  germs  of  new 
divisions  are  brought  upon  the  church,  which  suffers 
grievously  enough  already  from  this  wound ;  and  unless 
the  grace  of  the  heavenly  bridegroom  interfere,  she  must 
plunge  into  the  gulf  of  destruction."  With  this  agrees 
also  what  he  -vsTote  to  the  king  of  France,  when  the 
renunciation  of  pope  Benedict  had  now  lasted  four  years.* 
**  You  see  what  the  refusal  of  obedience,  sought  aft^r  with 
so  much  eagerness,  has  availed.  It  was  said,  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  pope  was  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  restoring  unity  to  the  church ;  and  if  this  were  removed, 
peace  would  speedily  ensue.  This  the  whole  body  of 
the  clergy  asserted  with  the  greatest  vociferation.  Behold, 
this  obstacle  has  now  been  for  four  years  removed,  by  sub- 
traction of  obedience  to  the  pope  ;  and  still  we  perceive  no 
signs  of  church  union.  Nay,  the  hopes  formerly  cherished 
have  either  wholly  vanished,  or  at  least  their  fulfilment 
is  put  off  to  an  incalculable  distance.  It  was  promised,  as 
a  thing  which  would  most  certainly  take  place,  that  as 
soon  as  men  heard  of  the  subtraction  by  this  kingdom, 
other  states  would  immediately  follow  her  example." 
*'  When  this  most  inauspicious  subtraction,"  f  says  he, 
*'  had  been  extorted  from  j'^ou  by  these  intrigues,  mes- 
sengers wore  sent  out  in  all  directions,  either  those  who 
had   themselves   been   concerned   in   bringing   about   the 
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subtraction,*  or  those  wlioni  they  pleased  to  select  for 
this  purpose."  Everything  was  done  to  spread  the  re- 
port of  this  proceeding  far  and  wide,  and  to  stir  up 
others  to  imitation.  "Behold,"  he  then  adds,  "who 
follows  your  example  ?  All  hold  back,  and  not  without 
good  reason,  from  subtracting  obedience  to  him  whom 
they  reverenced  as  Christ's  vicegerent  upon  earth."  It 
appears  to  him  a  great  inconsistency,  to  refuse  the  obe- 
dience due  to  him  who  has  been  recognised  as  the  le- 
gitimate pope.  He  notices  it,  again,  as  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  the  other  princes,  instead  of  being  induced  to 
follow  the  example  of  France,  had  rather  attached  them- 
selves with  a  more  persevering  devotion  to  the  acknow- 
ledged pope.  He  says,  in  particular,  of  the  other  party : 
"  They  are  successively  elated  against  us,  ever  since  they 
heard  that  we  are  so  divided  amongst  ourselves  about  our 
own  pope ;  and  they  are  expecting  no  other  result  from 
these  quarrels  among  themselves,  than  that  after  we  have 
deserted  our  pope,  theirs  will  obtain  the  victory."  He 
complains  in  this  letter  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  the 
pope  in  keeping  him  closely  shut  up  in  his  castle.  He 
laments  that  nothing  more  was  now  done  for  the  restora- 
tion of  unity,  but  men  were  only  on  the  anxious  look-out 
to  defeat  any  attempt  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  the 
pope ;  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  visit  him,  without 
first  undergoing  a  thorough  search  to  see  that  he  carried 
no  letters.  Now,  since  it  was  manifest  that  the  renuncia- 
tion of  the  pope  did  not  in  the  least  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  peace  to  the  church,  while  they  still  per- 
sisted, however,  in  venting  their  rage  on  him,  it  might 
be  seen,  that  under  the  pretext  of  seeking  the  peace  of  the 
church,  their  real  object  had  been,  from  the  beginning, 
enmity  to  the  pope's  person.  He  defended  the  pope's 
conduct,  and  maintained  that  from  the  first  he  had  de- 
clared himself  ready  to  enter  into  conference  with  his 
antagonist,  the  first  step  necessary  to  any  agreement; 
and  to  adopt  any  other  means  which  could  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  church  unity  ;  that  he  had,  in  fact,  three 
years  before  declared  himself  willing  to  abdicate,  j     "  Of 
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what  use  was  it,"  lie  said,  "to  think  of  forcing  the  pope 
to  abdicate,  when  it  meant  nothing  except  as  a  free  act?" 
It  was  presupposed,  therefore,  that  the  pope  should  first 
be  restored  to  liberty.     He  held  that  the  most  necessary 
thing,  after  restoring  the  pope  to  liberty,  was  the  restora- 
tion of  unity  in  their  own  party  ;  then  they  should  en- 
deavour to  unite  on  some  measures  to  be  taken  in  common 
with  the  other  party.     It  was  not  by  strife,  by  revilings, 
and   the   turmoil   of  the   passions,    that   a  restoration   of 
church  unity  in  any  form  was  to  be  expected ;  but  a  ne- 
gotiation for  peace  should  he  conducted  in  a  peaceful  and 
quiet  way,  and  in  a  spirit  of  gentleness.     All  pains  should 
be  taken  to  pursue  the  object  with  a  humble,  sober  dis- 
trust,   each   man    of   his    own  judgment,   and   not   with 
proud  contempt  of  what  others  might  think  on  the  subject. 
"  For  the  Lord  often  reveals  his  mysteries  and  his  counsels, 
among  which  seem  to  belong  also  the  restoration  of  unity 
to  his  church,  to  babes  and  sucklings,  while  he  hides  them 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  that  no  flesh  may  glory  in  his 
presence."     In  his  letter  to  pope  Benedict  Xlll.,*  where, 
too,  he  complains  of  the  impure  motives  of  men  anxious  only 
to  have  their  own  opinion  prevail  with  regard  to  the  best 
way  of  restoring  the  peace  of  the  church,  he  expiesses  his 
surprise  that  learned  theologians — men  of  the  church — 
could  consent  to  abandon  everything  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  the  secular  power ;  he  foresees  the  mischievous  conse- 
quences which  must  result  from  such  a  course.    The  ex- 
periences to  which  Clemangis  adverts  had  influence,  also, 
on  others  who  had  expected  more  than  he  had  ever  done 
from  that  renunciation  of  the  pope  ;  and  now,  when  Bene- 
dict, set  at  large  from  his  closely -in  vested  castle  by  the 
aid  of  an  Arragonese  nobleman,  re -opened  on  a  more  free 
footing  the   negotiations  with  France,  it  was  more   easy 
to  come  to  an  agreement ;  and  in  the  year  1404,  a  partial 
return  took  place  of  the  Gallic  church  to  the  obedience  of 
the  pope,  the  latter  having  pledged  himself  to  resign  the 
papal  dignity  under  the  three  following  contingencies,  that 
the  other  pope  died,  that  he  voluntarily  resigned,  or  that 
he  was  deposed. 
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"When,  in  tlie  year  1406,  pope  Innocent  VII.  died  at 
Rome,  the  cardinals  of  that  party  were  full  of  zeal  to  bring 
the  church  back  to  unity.  Among  the  people  there  was 
but  one  wish,  which  could  not  longer  be  resisted.  They 
were  weary  of  the  long-continued  artful  tricks,  by  which 
the  popes  of  the  two  parties  had  contrived  to  keep  up  the 
schism.  The  question  now  arose  among  the  cardinals 
whether  they  ought  not  to  abstain  from  a  new  election, 
and  unite  with  the  other  party  at  Avignon,  for  the  purpose 
of  choosing  a  pope  who  should  be  universally  acknowledged, 
inasmuch  as  Benedict  had  been  compelled  to  agree  that  in 
case  of  the  death  of  his  antagonist  in  Rome,  he  also  would 
immediately  abdicate.  Thus  an  end  would  be  put  to  the 
schism  at  once.  It  could  not  but  be  very  evident  to  all, 
that  it  was  only  by  declining  to  investigate  the  claims  of 
the  two  parties,  that  any  union  was  possible.  Thus  wrote 
the  well-known  Leonardo  Bruno  of  Arezzo  (Are tin),  famous 
as  one  of  the  restorers  of  ancient  literature,  and  at  this  time 
secretary  to  the  papal  court  at  Rome,  in  a  report  which  he 
drew  up  relating  to  the  events  at  that  time  in  Rome.  "  We 
can  expect  no  end  to  the  division  as  long  as  men  are  disposed 
to  quarrel  about  their  rights,  especially  as  this  matter  has 
no  judge  but  God  himself."*  Among  the  cardinals  there 
was  much  contention  on  the  point ;  and  they  would  have 
resolved  to  abstain  from  the  new  election,  had  they  not 
been  afraid  that  they  should  give  up  something  to  the  claims 
of  the  other  party,  or  had  they  not  felt  a  certain  mistrust, 
not  altogether  unfoimded,  in  the  sincerity  of  pope  Benedict. 
Accordingly  the  resolutic^i  prevailed  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  new  election,  but  that  each  of  the  cardinals  should 
bind  himself  by  oath,  in  a  more  solemn  manner  than  before, 
that,  in  case  of  his  election  to  the  papal  dignity,  he  would 
employ  it  singly  for  the  purpose  of  healing  the  schism ; 
that  he  would  use  every  eifort  to  effect  a  union  for  the  pro- 
motion of  this  object  with  the  other  pope,  and  abdicate  as 
soon  as  the  latter  would  do  likewise.  Each  cardinal 
pledged  himself,  moreover,  that,  in  case  he  should  be  elected 

*  Neque  enim  finem  ullum  inveterati  schismatis  sperare  licebat,  si 
de  jure  disceptaretur  ;  prsesertim  cum  praeter  deum  ea  causa  judicem 
nullum  haberet.    Leon,  Bruni  Aretin.  Epp.  1,  2, 3.    Hamb.  1724.    8vo. 
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pope,  he  would  undertake  to  do  nothing  except  what  was 
required  for  that  end,  would  nominate  no  new  cardinals 
except  when  this  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  number 
of  the  cardinals  belonging  to  this  party  might  be  equal  to 
that  of  the  other.  Since  the  cardinals,  then,  regarded  the 
present  election  as  only  a  provisional  one,  only  a  means  to 
prepare  the  way  for  electing  a  pope  who  should  be  recog- 
nised as  such  by  all,  and  for  the  utter  extirpation  of  the 
schism,  they  directed  their  attention  in  choosing  a  candi- 
date, not  so  much  to  any  question  about  his  other  gifts  and 
qualifications,  as  to  the  point  of  gaining  in  him  a  man  free 
from  ambition  and  the  love  of  power,  and  full  of  zeal  for 
the  welfare  and  concord  of  the  church.  Great  zeal  for  these 
objects  had  been  manifested  thus  far  by  cardinal  Angelo 
Coravio  of  Venice,  a  man  celebrated  for  his  habits  of  austere 
devotion ;  and  as  he  was  eighty  years  old,  it  was  the  less 
to  be  expected  that,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  he 
would  sacrifice  the  good  of  the  church  to  the  gratification 
of  his  ambition  for  a  few  brief  moments.  He  called  himself 
Gregory  XII.  After  his  accession  to  ofBce  he  repeated  the 
same  assurances  which  he  had  already  expressed  as  a  car- 
dinal. What  expectations  were  formed  of  him,  may  be 
seen  from  the  following  words  of  Aretin,  written  about  this 
time,  who  describes  him  as  a  man  of  antique  severity  and 
holiness.  "  He  talks  of  the  unity  of  the  church,"  says  Aretin, 
*'  after  this  style  ;  that  if  there  were  no  other  way,  he  would 
go  on  foot,  staff  in  hand,  to  bring  it  about.  We  must  look 
to  his  actions ;  and  certainly  there  is  good  hope,  on  account 
of  the  singular  integrity  of  the  man.  More  than  this,  we 
find  on  the  question  of  union,  such  an  agreement  of  feeling 
among  all,  and  the  expectations  of  all  so  intensely  raised, 
that  if  he  were  disposed  to  delay,  they  would  in  no  wise 
permit  it."*  It  is  plain,  from  these  words  of  Aretin,  that 
however  strong  the  reasons  might  seem  to  be  for  tnisting 
Gregory,  still  the  disappointments  which  had  been  so  often 
experienced  created  a  feeling  of  uncertainty. 

According  to  another  eye-witness,  the  pontifical  cham- 
berlain, Theodoric  of  Niem,  a  German,  the  pope  professed 
to  his  confidential  friends,  that  it  should  be  no  fault  of  his, 

*  Aretin.  Epp.  1,  2,  3. 
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if  the  union  were  not  brought  about,  in  some  place  or  other, 
even  though  it  should  be  far  from  Eome.  If  he  could  not 
have  galleys,  he  was  ready  to  set  sail  in  a  small  skiff;  or 
if  the  way  were  better  by  land,  and  he  had  no  carriage  and 
horses,  he  would  not  be  kept  back  by  that,  but  plod  his 
way  on  foot,  staff  in  hand.*  When  Gregory  held  the  first 
assembly  of  his  cardinals,  he  still  expressed  openly  the 
same  zeal  for  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church.  Some 
months  after,  on  being  requested  to  bestow  certain  bene- 
fices, he  declined,  observing  that  he  had  not  been  chosen 
pope /or  that,  but  simply  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism ;  and 
so  great  was  the  longing  after  this,  that  the  people  of  the 
Eoman  court,  whose  interests  were  touched  by  such  a  re- 
pulsive answer,  still  rejoiced  at  it,  because  they  regarded  it 
as  a  sure  pledge  that  the  pope  was  in  earnest  about  that 
which  was  so  often  on  his  lips.  In  making  known  his  re- 
solution by  embassies  to  all  the  princes,  he  entered  with 
great  zeal  into  negotiations  also  with  pope  Benedict,  who 
was  bound  by  his  solemn  promise ;  and  still  had  to  fear  a 
powerful  party  of  free-spirited  men  in  France,  particularly 
at  the  university  of  Paris.  The  envoys  of  Gregory  con- 
ferred with  Benedict  at  Marseilles,  where  they  mutually 
agreed  that  the  city  of  Savona  was  the  most  eligible  place, 
on  account  of  its  situation,  for  a  meeting  and  conference 
between  the  two  popes  ;  and  that  they  should  both  repair 
thither  on  Michaelmas  or  All  Saints'  Day,  1407,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  abdicating  in  common,  f  At  Paris  the  delegates  of 
Gregory,  on  returning  with  this  agreement,  were  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy.  It  seemed  now  that  the 
long-desired  end  of  the  schism  could  not  be  far  off.  Gre- 
gory was  extolled  as  an  angel  of  peace.  Only  Benedict 
could  not  be  trusted.  When  the  contract,  overladen  with 
provisos,  and  drawn  up  by  Benedict,  was  placed  before 
Gregory,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  he  expressed  surprise 
that  so  many  stipulations  had  been  thought  necessary,  of 
which  not  one  was  needed  here,  since  everything  was  so 
honourably  meant.|  Perhaps  Gregory,  at  the  beginning, 
was  really  of  the  temper  which  he  expressed;  but  of  a 

*  Theodorici  a  Niera,  De  Scliismate,  1.  3,  c.  6. 
t  L.  3,  c.  12,  fin.  X  L.  8,  c.  13. 
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truth  that  temper  was  soon  changed,  and  what  may  at  first 
have  been  so  honourably  meant,  was  afterwards  but  the 
language  of  disguise  and  hypocrisy.  Gregory's  numerous 
relations  came  together  in  Rome ;  and  there  they  endea- 
voured to  turn  his  papal  dignity  to  their  own  private 
advantage.  They  worked  upon  Gregory,  till  they  made 
him  alter  his  mind,  and  consent  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  the 
church  to  the  interests  of  the  nephews  whom  he  ought  to 
provide  for.  Already  in  April,  1407,  Aretin  wrote : 
*'  Some  friends  and  kinsmen  of  the  pope,  who  flocked 
around  him  upon  his  coming  to  the  throne,  have  begotten 
in  many  the  suspicion,  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  bend 
his  hitherto  upright  will."*  In  addition  to  this  came  the 
political  movements  of  king  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  who,  in 
opposition  to  French  interests,  was  endeavouring  to  obtain 
for  himself  the  crown  of  Sicily,  against  the  pretensions  of 
prince  Louis  of  Angers,  and  wished  to  secure  Gregory  as 
an  ally,  having  reason  to  fear  a  pope  favourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  France.  Ho  must  do  everything,  therefore,  to 
prevent  Gregor)^  from  resigning  his  post.  In  June,  the 
pope  appeared  before  the  cardinals  and  other  dignitaries, 
and  openly  avowed  his  purpose,  hitherto  only  to  be  con- 
jectured from  occasional  signs  :  for,  although  he  had  agreed 
with  his  rival,  that  they  should  both  join  in  a  common 
abdication  at  Savona,  yet  he  was  now  only  looking  round 
for  some  way  of  escape.  He  declared  that  he  had  no  means 
for  making  the  journey  by  land,  and  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  go  by  sea  on  board  the  ships  of  the  Genoese,  on 
account  of  the  hostilities  between  the  Genoese  and  the 
Venetians ;  that  he  must  by  all  means  have  Venetian 
galleys,  but  he  could  not  obtain  them  to  proceed  so  far  as 
that  port.  The  cardinals  being  very  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  pope,  and  proceeding  to  urge  upon  him  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  agreement,  he  caused  his  difficulties  to  be  laid 
before  twenty-four  eminent  jurists,  in  the  expectation  that 
his  known  wishes  would  deteimine  them  to  pronounce  him 
free  from  the  obligation.  But  ho  found  himself  mistaken. 
Still  he  could  not  even  then  be  induced  to  alter  his  inten- 
tions.   He  pretended  that  those  jurists  had  been  influenced 

*  Aretin.  Epp.  1.  2,  6. 
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by  their  regard  for  the  cardinals,  to  decide  contrary  to  the 
truth.* 

During  these  transactions,  an  event  took  place  which 
seemed  calculated  to  deliver  the  pope  from  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  furnish  him  with  a  good  reason  for  not  keeping 
his  word.  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples,  in  combination  with 
the  Colonna  party  in  Eome,  accompanied  by  the  mal- 
contents from  the  city,  was  approaching  with  a  hostile 
force.  Aretin  says,  that  the  pope  declared  at  first  that  all 
reports  about  this  had  been  got  up  by  malicious  persons ; 
but  the  opponents  of  the  pope  perceived,  when  the  truth 
turned  out  to  be  like  the  report,  that  what  he  had  said  was 
a  mere  pretence,  and  accused  him  of  a  secret  understanding 
with  that  ally.  The  unexpected  attack  made  by  these 
troops  at  midnight,  excited  in  Kome  the  utmost  alarm  and 
confusion.  The  pope  took  refuge  in  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  The  stratagem,  however,  was  defeated.  The 
Romans  succeeded  in  expelling  the  enemy  from  the  city. 
After  this  incident,  Aretin  wrote  :  "  Many  believe  that  this 
thing  was  purj)osely  arranged  by  the  pope,  in  order  that  the 
whole  business  of  uniting  the  church  might  fall  through, 
which  would  have  been  the  issue,  had  the  king  been  suc- 
cessful. We  by  no  means  believe  this  of  tlie  pope,  but  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  his  kinsmen. '''''\  The  honest,  free- 
spirited  German  historian,  Theodoric  of  Niem,  also  an  ej-e- 
witness,  looks  upon  the  whole  as  a  jjlot  of  Gregory,  hatched 
up  to  defeat  the  negotiations  for  peace.  Speaking  of  the 
pope's  flight  to  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  he  says :  "  This  he 
did  from  design,  and  with  the  intent  that  if  the  enemy  got 
the  upper  hand,  and  proceeded  to  besiege  him  in  that 
castle,  he  might  have  it  to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  his  non- 
appearance at  the  first  and  second  terms  that  ho  was 
deprived  of  his  liberty." 

And  he  concludes  his  account  of  the  results  brouecht 
about  by  the  understanding  which,  as  he  supposes,  existed 
between  the  two  allies,  who  were  bound  together  by  a 
common  political  interest,  with  the  beautiful  words  so  often 
verified  in  history  with  regard  to  events  by  which  great 
and  important  changes  are  supposed  to  be  prepared :  "  But 

*  Theod.  a  Niem,  1.  3,  c.  17.  f  Aretin.  Epp.  1.  2,  7. 
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man's   craft   avails   nothing   in   opposition  to   the  divine 
counsels."* 

In  proportion  as  the  crafty  pope  Benedict  found  that  his 
rival  had  no  serious  intention  of  fulfilling  the  agreement,  in 
the  same  proportion  he  manifested  the  utmost  readiness  to 
fulfil  it  faithfully  on  his  part,  as  he  could  plainly  foresee, 
that  nothing  would  come  of  it,  and  he  now  had  it  in  his 
power  to  throw  the  whole  blame  on  Gregory.  At  the  first- 
appointed  time  he  came  to  Savona.  But  Gregory  travelled 
slowly ;  first  to  Viterbo.  Then,  in  September,  he  came  to 
Siena  ;  but  instead  of  getting  to  Savona,  either  at  the  first 
or  the  second  term,  he  remained  at  Siena  from  September  to 
January.  He  had  great  skill  in  inventing  reasons  for  not 
complying  with  the  invitations  of  the  cardinals,  and  of  the 
envoys  coming  to  him  from  all  directions  for  the  purpose 
of  urging  him  to  end  the  schism.  There  was  no  route 
which  for  him  would  be  a  safe  one.  He  got  up  processions 
to  implore  divine  grace  for  the  promotion  of  the  peace  of 
the  church ;  granted  indulgences  to  such  as  took  part  in 
them  ;  sent  letters  of  indulgence  to  those  in  all  the  countries 
that  acknowledged  him,  who  by  their  intercessions  helped 
on  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church,  hoping  thus  to 
deceive  the  multitude.  The  Franciscans  who  were  his 
friends,  found  it  necessary  at  mass  to  justify  the  procrastina- 
tion of  the  pope  in  their  sermons,  and  to  tell  the  people  that 
he  could  not  make  the  journey  to  Savona  without  exposing 
him.self  and  the  cardinals  to  danger.  Finally  the  pope 
arrived  at  Lucca.  From  this  place  Aretin  wrote  a  letter 
relating  to  the  negotiations  for  peace :  "  After  we  had 
arrived  at  Lucca,  numerous  messengers  passed  to  and  fro ; 
but  nothing  is  as  yet  accomplished,  nor  has  a  single  step 
been  taken  which  seems  to  me  calculated  to  inspire  the 
least  hope.  In  the  other  pope  there  is  no  honesty  of  purpose 
whatsoever  ;  though  he  disguises  his  motives  with  wonderful 
adroitness,  so  as  to  deceive  the  unwary.  But  believe  me, 
there  is  nothing  sound  about  him ;  for  if  there  were,  what 
is  there  to  prevent  the  object  from  being  accomplished  ? 
For  if  either  one  of  the  two  were  really  willing  to  do  what 

*  Sed  contra  divinam  ordinationem  astutia  non  suffragatur  humana. 
L  3.  c.  18,  fio. 
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he  has  sworn  to  do,  the  other  would  be  obliged  to  fulfil  his 
part  whether  willing  or  not  willing.  For  what  excuse  or 
evasion  could  he  have  ?  But  now  when  both  delay,  one 
furnishes  the  other  with  means  of  evasion  and  excuse.  Our 
pope  is  of  a  straightforward,  simple  nature ;  but  a  good  and 
simple  man  is  easily  deceived  by  dishonest  knaves.  For 
some  who  are  hoping  to  obtain  honourable  posts  from  him 
have  contrived  to  get  hold  of  him  by  flattery.  These  fill 
his  mind  with  idle  fears,  and  often  bring  him  round  again 
when  he  intends  to  do  what  is  right.  As  the  present  tone 
of  feeling  is,  I  apprehend  trouble  ;  for  more  acrimony  of 
hatred,  more  violent  indignation  could  not  exist."*  We  see 
from  these  words,  dictated  by  the  immediate  impression  of 
the  moment,  the  high  state  of  excitement  produced  among 
the  attendants  on  the  pope  at  Lucca  by  these  underhanded 
arts,  and  the  fears  that  were  entertained  that  some  violent 
outbreak  would  give  vent  to  the  suppressed  feelings  of  in- 
dignation. And  so  it  happened,  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
fasts  a  Carmelite,  preaching  before  the  pope,  the  cardinals, 
and  the  foreign  envoys  assembled  here  on  the  business  of 
the  union,  felt  impelled,  turning  round  to  the  pope,  to 
exhort  him  urgently  that  he  would  spare  no  efibrt  to  hasten 
the  union,  reminding  him  of  the  assurances  which  he  had 
so  repeatedly  given.  Two  nephews  of  the  pope,  who  had 
great  influence  with  him,  were  so  exasperated  at  this,  that 
they  caused  the  preacher  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  church 
and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  languished  for  many  days, 
and  a  worse  fate  would  have  befallen  him  had  not  powerful 
friends  interposed  in  his  behalf.  He  was  forbidden  to 
preach  any  more ;  and  Gregory,  to  secure  himself  for  the 
future  against  being  disturbed  by  such  honest  admonitions, 
ordered  that  no  person  should  thereafter  be  allowed  to 
preach  before  him,  unless  his  discourse  had  first  been 
examined  by  some  one  of  his  immediate  attendants. f  The 
pope  was  in  no  want  of  men,  such  as  his  nephews,  whose 
selfish  interests  would  naturally  prompt  them  to  confirm 
him  in  his  designs  against  the  union.  Among  these, 
belonged,  in  particular,  one  of  those  individuals  whose  lives 
afford  the  most  striking  testimony  to  the  monstrous  corrup- 

♦  Aretin.  Epp.  1.  2,  10.      f  Theod.  a  Niem,  De  Schism,  lib.  3,  c.  15. 
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tion  of  the  church  of  this  time, — a  Franciscan  who,  sunk  in 
crime,  had  been  led  by  some  outward  occasion  or  other,  in 
the  later  years  of  his  manhood,  to  become  a  monk,  and 
whom  king  Ladislaus  employed  on  his  political  errands,  and 
called  his  father  confessor.  Through  him,  the  king  had 
carried  on  his  negotiations  with  pope  Gregory,  and  the 
latter  always  kept  him  near  his  person.  Theodoric  of  Niem 
relates,  that  a  citizen  of  Lucca  with  whom  this  Franciscan 
resided  while  the  pope  was  stopping  ät  that  city,  told  him 
he  never  met  anywhere  with  so  bad  a  man,  nor  would  he 
suflfer  him  to  remain  in  his  house,  were  he  not  compelled  to 
do  so  by  fear  of  the  governing  authorities  in  Lucca.*  The 
two  popes  approached  a  few  steps  nearer  together ;  for 
when  Gregory  arrived  at  Lucca,  Benedict  advanced  to  Porto 
Venere.  And  yet  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  never  to  meet. 
In  vain  negotiations  were  entered  into  respecting  a  place 
of  interview,  with  which  both  parties  could  be  satisfied. 
None  was  to  be  found  safe  enough  for  both.  Gregory 
feared  the  hostile  power  at  sea,  and  dared  not  approach 
too  near  the  coast.  Benedict  could  not  venture  too  far  from 
the  coast,  as  he  stood  in  fear  of  ambuscades  by  land. 
Aretin,  an  eye-witness  of  these  evasive  tricks,  writes : 
"  Thus,  one  of  the  popes,  like  a  marine  animal,  was  afraid 
to  trust  himself  on  dry  land,  the  other,  like  a  land  animal, 
shuddered  at  sight  of  the  waves."  f  But  what  added  to  the 
vexation  was  this,  that  according  to  the  common  belief  there 
was  no  danger,  either  to  the  one  if  he  ventured  on  dry  land, 
nor  to  the  other  if  he  visited  the  coast.  And  it  was  the 
general  opinion,  that  they  both  clearly  understood  the  same 
thing,  but  hypocritically  pretended  fear,  for  the  pui-^^ose  of 
cheating  men  out  of  their  earnest  expectations.  Hence 
there  were  loud  complaints,  and  men  began  already  to 
speak  openly  against  these  proceedings.  All  were  filled 
with  indignation,  that  persons  of  their  age — for  both  were 
past  seventy — for  the  sake  of  sitting  a  few  years  in  the  papal 
chair,  should  put  themselves  beyond  all  fear  of  God  and  the 
judgment  of  mankind.  Aretin  takes  notice  of  the  impression 
which    this   conduct   of  the  two  popes  produced  on  the 

*  Theod.  a  Niem,  De  Schism,  lib.  3,  c.  15. 

t  Ita  alter   quasi  aquaticimi    animal  in    Biocum  exiro,  alter  qnasi 
terrestre  undos  aspicere  purhorrebat.     Aretin.  Epp.  lib.  2,  13. 
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general  mind.  "AVhat,"  says  he,  "could  happen  to  ns 
more  shameful  and  more  dishonourable  than  that  the  two 
parties,  after  having  shortly  before  voluntarily  fixed  upon  a 
place  for  the  restoration  of  union  among  Christians,  should 
immediately  thereupon,  when  the  expectations  of  all  were 
intensely  raised,  show  an  unwillingness  to  come  to  the 
spot  ?  Some  one  may  say.  Dost  thou  venture  to  write  this, 
when  thou  belongest  among  the  pope's  confidants  ?  Yes.  The 
case  is  so  ;  for  why  should  I  now  flatter  him,  and  feign  as 
if  I  thought  otherwise,  for  I  am  one  of  the  Christians  and 
one  of  the  Italians  ?  It  grieves  me  that  the  former  should  be 
defrauded  of  the  union  and  of  peace,  and  the  latter  accused 
of  being  faithless,  and  promise-breakers."  * 

Gregory  at  length  gave  it  to  be  understood,  that  he  no 
longer  had  any  thoughts  of  joining  with  his  rival  in  a 
common  abdication.  He  made  trial  of  other  arts.  He  put 
forth,  on  the  6th  of  July,  the  proclamation  for  a  general 
council,  whose  place  of  assembling  he  would  more  distinctly 
announce.  As  a  reason  for  this  he  alleged  the  experience 
which  had  been  gained,  that  a  common  abdication  was  a 
thing  impracticable ;  the  council,  however,  included  in 
itself  all  other  means  of  restoring  church  concord.  At  the 
same  time  he  asserted,  in  defiance  of  the  freer  tendencies 
now  springing  up,  that  it  belonged  to  the  pope  alone  to 
convoke  a  general  council ;  that  one  assembled  without  his 
permission  was  but  a  conciliabulum,  and  should  be  considered 
as  altogether  destitute  of  authority. j"  This  council  was  at 
a  later  period  actually  assembled  at  Aquileia,  but  could 
do  nothing  more  than  play  an  insignificant  farce.  The 
cardinals  were  not  inclined  to  let  themselves  be  mocked 
any  longer  by  the  pope  ;  to  share  the  disgrace  and  the  ex- 
asperated feeling  which  he  must  necessarily  encounter. 
Matters  were  coming  to  an  open  contest  between  them  and 
the  pope.  Gregory,  unmindful  of  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken,  was  desirous  of  appointing  four  new  cardinals,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  his  nephews  and  favourites, 
partly  that  he  might  procure  for  himself,  in  these  creatures, 
some  support  against  the  older  cardinals ;  but  the  latter 
manifested  violent  opposition,  and  declined  to  acknowledge, 

*  L.  c.  t  Theodoric  a  Niem,  De  Schism,  lib.  3,  c.  36. 
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as  their  colleagues,  the  persons  who,  in  spite  of  them,  were 
nominated  by  the  pope.  As  they  had  he  worst  to  fear  from 
the  obstinate  pope,  and  wished  to  act  with  more  freedom  in 
some  other  place,  where  they  could  be  safer,  they  fled  to 
Pisa.* 

As  to  pope  Benedict,  he  was  made  more  haughty  by  the 
weakness  of  his  rival.  But  he  could  meet  with  as  little 
success  as  the  latter  in  carrying  out  his  designs.  He  had 
to  sustain  a  still  severer  contest  \vith  the  more  liberal  spirit 
in  France.  The  king  sent  him  a  letter,  threatening  that, 
unless  the  pope  came  to  some  agreement  with  his  opponent 
to  restore  concord  to  the  church  by  the  festival  of  Ascension 
of  the  following  year,  France  would  again  renounce  him  and 
declare  herself  neutral.  Benedict  replied  to  this  by  a 
series  of  violent  steps.  He  issued  a  bull  threatening  the 
ban  and  the  interdict.  This  was  publicly  torn  in  pieces, 
and  the  pope,  at  an  assembly  of  the  university  of  Paris,  was 
declared  a  schismatic  and  heretic.  Proceedings  were  set  on 
foot  against  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  drawing  up  and 
publication  of  that  bull ;  and  suspected  individuals  were 
violently  persecuted.  Among  these  was  Clemangis,  who 
continued,  it  is  true,  to  be  a  friend  of  Benedict,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  violent  measures,  as  also  Gerson  was,  but  who 
could  appeal  to  the  fact  that  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about 
the  steps  of  Benedict,  and  also  that  the  bull  bore  intenial 
evidence  of  being  contrary  to  his  style. f  The  Gallic  church 
separated  itself  entirely  from  the  pope.  Orders  were  given 
to  the  French  governor  at  Genoa  to  take  possession  of 
Benedict's  person  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
to  his  native  country,  Arragon  ;  where  he  played  ofi'  a 
similar  farce  with  Gregory,  in  the  convocation  of  a  pre- 
tended general  council.  Eight  cardinals  of  his  party  re- 
paired to  Pisa  ;  and  all  who  were  there  assembled,  now 
joined  in  putting  forth  a  proclamation  for  a  general  council 
in  the  year  1409,  which  should  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
and  brinir  about  a  reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and 
members,  and  whose  place  of  meeting  should  bo  at  Pisa. 

Upon  this  council  the  eyes  of  all  who  had  at  heart  the 

♦  Ptc  tlio  account  of  this  affair  in  Arctin's  report,  Epp.  lib.  2,  13. 
t  Cltmang.  Ep.  42,  p.  129. 
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well-being  of  the  clmrcli  in  western  Christendom,  were  di- 
rected. Two  great  problems  were  to  be  worked  out  by 
that  council,  of  which  one  could  not  be  worked  out  without 
the  other ;  the  long  and  earnestly-desired  restoration  of 
concord,  and  the  long  and  earnestly-desired  reform  of  a 
church  corrupted  and  stained  with  sin  in  all  its  parts,  and 
deeply  sunk  in  worldliness.  Everything  depended  at  first 
on  the  question,  whether  the  council  would  proceed  with 
clear  consciousness,  on  the  principles  of  a  freer  system  of 
ecclesiastical  law.  It  should  be  conscious  that  itself  con- 
stituted the  highest  representation  of  the  church,  since  it 
was  called  to  pass  judgment  even  upon  popes ;  otherwise 
it  must  succumb  to  their  policy,  and  fail  as  all  prcA'ious 
attempts  to  do  away  the  schism  had  failed.  But  then  it 
was  very  difficult  for  the  cardinals  to  emancipate  themselves 
at  once  from  a  system  of  church  government,  which  had 
obtained  for  a  long  series  of  centuries,  which  was  interwoven 
into  all  parts  of  the  church  administration,  and  which  up- 
held itself  by  its  own  consistency.  It  was  a  contest  between 
an  old  period  and  a  new  one,  which  must  break  path- way 
for  itself.  The  men  who,  with  the  full  consciousness  of 
knowledge,  expressed  and  defended  the  spirit  of  the  new 
period,  thus  exerting  an  influence  on  the  formation  of  a 
new  public  opinion,  had  the  great  merit  of  preparing  the 
way  for  a  happy  issue  of  the  council  of  Pisa.  In  this,  the 
university  of  Paris  took  the  most  important  place ;  and 
the  principal  leader  of  the  movement  in  this  university 
was  chancellor  Gerson,  a  man  whose  influence,  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker,  was  pre-eminently  great.  Let  us  first 
cast  a  glance,  then,  at  the  principles  of  reform  diff"used 
abroad  by  this  writer  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
council  of  Pisa. 

The  system  of  the  church  theocracy,  such  as  we  have 
seen  evolving  itself  from  the  times  of  the  third  century, 
was  here  by  no  means  abandoned ;  but  it  was  to  be  purified 
from  the  heterogeneous  elements,  which  in  the  course  of 
the  middle  ages  had  become  mixed  up  with  it,  or  which 
had  proceeded  from  the  development  of  the  principle  once 
expressed  and  steadily  carried  out  to  its  extreme  conse- 
quences, and  to  be  reduced  back  again  to  its  original 
foundation  before  the  middle  ages.     The  externalized  con- 
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ception  of  the  church,  as  of  an  organic  whole,  to  be  traced 
up  through  the  succession  of  bishops  and  the  representation 
of  church  unity  in  the  Koman  church  as  cathedra  Petri  to 
a  divine  origin,  was  held  fast  as  one  and  identical  with  the 
essence  of  Christianity  itself.  But  the  conception  of  this 
one  universal  church  was  placed  foremost,  as  the  original  and 
highest  idea ;  and  the  authority  of  a  single  head  of  the 
church  governance  was  made  subordinate  to  this  highest 
spiritual  power,  and  very  much  lowered.  Papal  absolutism 
was  to  be  overturned ;  the  universal  church  to  recover  her 
rights,  the  authority  of  single  bishops,  and  the  independence 
of  single  national  churches  to  be  restored.  Its  independent 
authority  was  to  be  secured  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state. 
The  state  was  to  be  emancipated  from  the  tutelage  of  church 
theocracy,  which  had  swallowed  up  all  authority  into 
itself.  They  were  essentially  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  had  already,  when  the  Pseudo-lsidorean  decretals 
first  began  to  claim  validity,  sent  forth  from  France  an 
influence  to  counteract  the  rising  power  of  the  popes. 
Gerson  took  his  departure  from  a  conception  of  the  church 
and  of  its  unity,  which  might  have  conducted  him  to  a  more 
profound  and  spiritual  mode  of  apprehending  the  matter. 
The  relation  of  the  church  to  Christ,  as  its  sole  uncondi- 
tionally necessary,  invisible  head,  was  that  to  which  at  first 
he  gave  the  chief  prominence.  The  essential  unity  of  the 
church,  as  Christ's  spiritual  body,  the  corpus  mysticum^  re- 
posed solely  on  union  with  him,  tlie  invisible  Head,  diffusing 
his  life-giving  influence  through  the  whole.  But  he  pre- 
sently assumed,  that  the  diffusion  of  this  influence  was 
conditioned  on  the  organism  of  the  external  church  govern- 
ance founded  by  Christ  himself,  whereby  the  form  was 
prescribed  under  which  alone  this  spirit  could  at  any  time 
be  active.  Hence  he  considered  the  hierarchy  in  all  its 
gi'adations,  as  a  thing  immutable,  necessaiy  for  all  times, 
and  80  the  presence  of  a  visible,  ministerial,  and  accidental 
chief  at  the  head  of  the  church  government,  appeared  to 
him  to  be  also  necessary.  »Still  he  supposes  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  church  when  the  papacy  is  vacant  again  produces 
such  a  head  from  herself,  and  inasmuch  as  she  can  in 
certain  moments  subsist  under  the  guidance  of  the  one  in- 
visible head,  without  that  visible  head,  so  also  she  has 
VOL.  L\.  I 
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power  to  pass  judgment  on  popes,  to  displace  them,  and 
may  continue  to  subsist  for  a  time  under  the  guidance  of  a 
general  council  of  bishops,  which  represents  her,  without 
such  a  visible  head,  although  the  latter  as  a  general  thing 
is  necessary  to  her  organism ;  and  she  must  ever  reproduce 
such  a  head  from  herself.  In  the  case  of  the  exercise  of 
that  supreme  guidance  of  the  church  by  the  popes,  we 
should  distinguish  what  is  essential  from  what  is  unessen- 
tial, what  is  mutable  from  what  is  immutable,  what  is 
founded  in  divine  right  from  what  is  founded  in  the  letter 
of  a  positive  law.  As  the  good  of  the  whole  is  the  highest 
law,  and  it  is  only  for  that  the  power  of  the  pope  subsists, 
that  power  may  be  modified  and  limited  by  a  general 
council,  as  the  general  good  may  require  at  any  time. 
Hence  the  assembling  of  a  general  council  is  not  a  thing 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  pope  alone.  In  a  tract  com- 
posed at  some  time  prior  to  the  council  of  Pisa,*  in  which 
he  unfolds  these  principles,  he  says:  "  It  is  from  Christ, 
the  Head  and  bridegroom  of  the  church,  the  mystical  body 
which  is  the  church,  has  her  origin;  and  directly  from 
him  she  has  her  power  and  her  authority,  so  that  she  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  her  unity,  cause  the  assem- 
bling, in  a  regular  manner,  of  a  general  council,  which  re- 
presents her.  This  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Christ : 
Where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  my  name,  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them ;  where,  it  is  to  be  carefully  ob- 
served, that  he  does  not  say  in  the  name  of  Peter  or  of 
Paul,  but  in  my  name,  thus  intimating  that  wherever  the 
faithful  do  but  assemble,  if  this  be  done  in  Us  name,  i.  e.  in 
faith  on  Christ,  and  for  the  weal  of  his  church,  he  himself 
stands  by  them  as  an  infallible  guide."  f  He  proves  this, 
again,  from  the  universal  law  of  nature ;  for  every  natural 
body  exerts  a  natural  reaction  against  whatever  threatens 
to  destroy  or  dissolve  it,  and  if  it  is  an  animated  body,  it 

*  Propositiones,  utiles  ad  exterminationem  prseseiitis  schismatis  per 
viam  concilii  generalis.  lo.  Gersouis,  0pp.  ed.  Du  Pin.  Antw.  1706, 
torn,  II.  pp.  112,  113. 

t  Pn^po.sitiones,  p.  112  :  Dans  intcUigere,  quod  ubicunque  congre- 
gantur  tideles,  cum  hoc  fiat  in  nomine  suo,  hoc  est  in  Christi  fide,  et 
pro  ecclesias  sua)  salute,  ipse  asaiatit  eis  tanquam  director  et  iufaUibilis 
rector. 
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combines  by  a  natural  necessity  all  its  members  and  powers 
for  the  preservation  of  its  unity  and  to  repel  whatever 
threatens  to  disintegrate  it;  and  the  same  holds  good  of 
ever)'  civil  body  politic.     Accordingly  the  spiritual  body 
of  the  church,  as  the  best  ordered,  may  use  a  similar  right 
for  the  preservation  of  its  unity  and  the  working  oft"  of 
every  schismatic  division,  as  a  thing  whereby  the  original 
oixier  is  disturbed.     At  a  later  period,  for  justifiable  reasons, 
this  power  of  the  church  was  so  limited,  that  no  council 
could  be  assembled  without  the   authority  of  the  pope. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  doing  honour  to  the  apos- 
tolical chair,  and  of  counteracting  those  heretics  and  schis- 
matics, who  sometimes  endeavoured,  according  to  their  own 
caprice,  and  by  the  power  of  secular  princes,  to  convoke 
councils  who  would  countenance  and  uphold  their  errors. 
But  by  this  modification  in  conformity  to  the  necessities  of 
the  times,  the  fact  was  not  altered,  that  this  power,  in  itself 
considered,  ever  resides  in  the  church ;  for  that  cannot  be 
annulled  by  the  letter  of  any  positive  law,  which  has  its 
foundation  in  a  natural  and  divine  right ;  and  the  church 
therefore  may,  in  certain  cases,  convoke  a  council  without 
the  authority  of  the  pope :  for  a  custom  which  has  been 
introduced  for  the  good  of  the  church  ought  not  to  be  ob- 
ser\'ed  to  the  prejudice  or  great  peril  of  the  same.     He  in- 
stances the  three  following  cases  in  particular  :  1,  if  during 
a  vacancy  of  the  apostolic  chair,  a  heresy  or  another  persecution 
of  the  church  breaks  out,  which  must  be  counteracted  by  a 
council :  2,  if  in  such  a  case  of  necessity,  or  where  the 
manifest  interest  of  the  church  demands  a  council,  the  pope 
should  become  in-sane  or  fall  into  heresy,  or  in  any  other 
way  should  be  unfitted  for  his  duty,  or  should  neglect  it 
when  invited  to  do  it;  or,  thirdly,  if  several  individuals 
present  rival  claims  to  the  ])apal  dignity,  so  that  the  whole 
church  obeys  neither  of  them,  and  each  separately  refuses 
to  appear  at  the  summons  of  one  or  of  both  together,  as  the 
case  seemed  to  be  at  the  present  time.     Gerson,  in  main- 
taining the  necessity  only  of  that  one  organism   in  the 
church  which  was  to  be  traced  to  a  divine  origin,  recognised 
the  changes  resulting  from  the  necessities  of  eacli  jteriod  in 
all  other  relations  of  the  church ;  as,  for  example,  in  its 
relations  to  the  state  and  to  worldly  goods ;  and  he  moreover 
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ascribed  to  tlie  church  of  his  own  time,  in  its  collective 
capacity,  the  right  and  the  duty  of  undertaking  such  changes 
as  the  well-being  of  the  church  might  peremptorily  require. 
Here  there  ought  to  be  no  binding  law ;  but  the  letter  of 
every  law  must  be  subservient  to  the  highest  law,  the  weal 
of  the  church ;  human  right  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
divine.  On  these  principles,  Gerson  proceeded  from  the 
first  amid  all  the  negotiations  relating  to  the  doing  away 
of  the  schism,  only  leaning  to  different  sides  according  as 
he  thought  he  saw  danger  coming  either  from  positivism 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  or  from  what  appeared  to  him  to  be 
a  revolutionary  tendency  plunging  headlong  into  violent 
and  radical  measures. 

Again,  the  merit  of  Gerson  consisted  in  this,  that  he 
directed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  inward  corruption  of 
the  church  being  the  source  of  all  other  evil  and  also  of  the 
schism,  no  thorough  and  lasting  cure  of  the  church  could 
take  place  without  reformation ;  and  that  it  ought  therefore 
to  be  a  main  business  of  the  council  to  effect  this.  And  he 
himself  points  out  in  his  writings  and  discourses  on  reform, 
several  particular  branches  of  ecclesiastical  corruption  in 
this  period,  which  called  for  correction.  From  what  he 
says  on  this  subject,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  the  very 
low  condition  to  which  the  church  had  fallen.  He  invites 
the  bishops  to  a  more  exact  performance  of  church  visitations. 
In  making  these,  they  should  inform  themselves  of  the 
character  of  the  parish  priests,  find  out  whether  they  were 
familiar  with  the  liturgical  form  of  baptism,  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Holy  Supper,  etc. ;  because  there  were  many 
who  did  not  understand  these  things ;  and  it  was  plain, 
what  great  scandal  and  what  danger  grew  out  of  it;  for 
unless  God  mercifully  completed  what  was  defective,  they 
could  neither  baptize  nor  bestow  absolution ;  and  if  they 
were  familiar  with  these  forms,  yet  they  pronounced  them 
in  so  hasty  and  inappropriate  a  manner,  that  the  whole  rite 
was  violated  thereby.  Then  they  should  inquire,  whether 
those  priests  could  repeat  the  sins,  and  the  articles  of  faith, 
and  whatever  else  they  ought  to  know  in  order  to  impart, 
at  least,  the  most  general  instruction  to  the  communities. 
It  was  so  little  thought  possible  to  preserve  strictness  in 
the  observance  of  the  laws  of  priestly  celibacy,  that  Gerson 
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serionsly  proposed  it  as  a  question  worthy  of  mature  con- 
sideration, whether  priests  living  in  concubinage  must  not 
be  tolerated,  as  were  the  public  prostitutes,  to  avoid  a  worse 
evil,  which  might  arise  if  they  were  compelled  to  separate 
from  their  concubines  ;  now  that  the  number  of  those  living 
in  concubinage  had  become  so  great.  Against  such,  the 
penalty  of  excommunication  was  not  to  be  employed, 
because  it  could  not  be  carried  into  effect.  If  the  holy  men 
of  ancient  times  observed  an  opposite  course,  yet  they  had 
never  seen  the  evil  so  deep-rooted  as  it  had  now  become ; 
and  how  impossible  was  it  to  apply  at  the  present  time  the 
ancient  severity  of  church  discipline.  He  asks  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  ecclesiastical  laws  of  excommunication,  which 
could  no  longer  be  enforced ;  and  which,  so  long  as  they 
continued  to  exist  in  letter,  served  only  to  disquiet  the  con- 
science. He  objects  to  the  too  light  use  of  excommunication, 
whereby  incredible  injury  was  done  to  souls,  and  at  length 
contempt  of  all  divine  laws  superinduced.  It  should  be 
attempted  to  find  out  to  what  use  penance-money  could  be 
applied ;  to  ascertain  where  other  ecclesiastical  jienalties 
would  be  more  salutarj^  according  to  the  kind  and  magni- 
tude of  the  sins  committed,  and  whether  the  turning  of 
those  fines,  not  to  pious  objects,  but  to  private  emolument, 
did  not  give  occasion  for  murmuring.  When  all  this  and 
the  like  had  been  inquired  into,  the  theologian  who  accom- 
panied the  bishop  in  his  visitations  should  preach  a  seraion 
adapted  to  the  general  intelligence  of  the  laity,  avoiding 
curious  questions,  and  touching  onlj'  upon  such  matters  as 
might  serve  for  the  improvement  of  manners  and  for  edifi- 
cation ;  moreover,  the  sermon  should  remind  the  hearers  of 
the  general  groundwork  of  the  faith.  How  ridicule  of  the 
saints  might  keep  company  with  superstition,  was  shown 
in  that  festum  fatuorum,  a  serv^ice  set  up  for  sport  by  the 
clergy  themselves,  on  the  festival  of  the  Innocents,  the 
festival  of  the  Circumcision  of  Christ,  that  of  Epiphany,  and 
on  the  fast  days.  This  abuse  had  crept  in  to  such  an  extent, 
that  Gerson  proposed  it  as  a  serious  question,  in  what  way 
that  most  ungodly  and  foolish  custom,  which  prevailed 
throughout  France,  could  be  abolished,  or  at  least  moderated. 
Finally,  he  directs  attention  to  the  necessity  of  taking 
pains  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  holding  that  it 
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was  from  the  children  the  reformation  of  the  church  must 
begin — a  remark  often  on  his  lips.* 

When  the  council  of  Pisa  was  about  to  be  opened,  Gerson 
addressed  to  it  his  Essay  on  the  Unity  of  the  Church,! 
which  he  thus  begins  :  "  To  those  who  are  about  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  reestablishment  of  concord  in  the 
church,  one  of  those  who  are  zealous  for  this  peace  of  the 
church  wishes  them  all  success  in  finding  a  way  to  this 
end !  And  though  he  is  himself  chained  and  confined  at 
home  by  necessary  business,  so  that  he  cannot  attend  the 
council,  yet  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  not  bound."  He 
defends  the  authority  of  the  council  first  against  objections 
growing  out  of  the  letter  of  the  positive  law  that  a  council 
could  not  be  held  without  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  that 
a  person  deprived  of  the  papal  authority  must  first  obtain 
his  dignity  over  again ;  that  those  who  had  renounced 
obedience  to  the  pope,  must  be  rejected  as  enemies ;  that 
no  man  can  call  the  pope  to  account ;  particularly  if  he  has 
not  erred  expressly  against  the  articles  of  faith,  as  he  could 
be  sentenced  by  no  man,  and  was  subject  to  no  one,  and 
could  not  be  a  schismatic ;  that  it  was  dangerous  for  the 
pastor  to  leave  his  flock  as  he  must  do  if  he  abdicated; 
that  each  of  the  popes  had  done  his  utmost  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  church,  and  was  therefore  free  from  fault ; 
that  it  was  necessary  to  inquire  on  which  side  lay  the 
right  and  the  truth,  as  without  this  knowledge  those  who 
had  erred  could  not  come  to  repentance.  Against  these, 
he  sets  up  the  following  principles.  As  the  schism  of  the 
church  had  grown  out  of  a  breach  with  God  occasioned  by 
sin,  so  the  correction  of  bad  manners  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  reconciliation  with  God,  the  unity  of  the 
church  only  by  humility  before  God,  and  prayer.  Plow 
otherwise  could  men  hope  for  a  removal  of  the  schism,  if 
the  cause  continued  to  operate,  unless  it  were  done  by  the 
free  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  wont  to  bestow 
great  blessings  even  on  the  undeserving  and  unthankful  ? 
"But  still,"  he  adds,  "we  must  be  co-workers  with  him, 
especially  at  this  moment  when  the   enemy  of  peace  is 

*  Rememoratio,  ibid.  p.  189 :  A  pucris  videtur  incipienda  ccclesiöe 
reformatio. 

t  De  Unitate  Ecclesirc.     Ibid.  p.  113. 
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furious  because  the  return  of  peace  seems  nearer."  He 
hints,  by  way  of  warning,  that  this  enemy  would  introduce 
the  greatest  hindrances  for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the 
schism,  sowing  discord  among  those  who  were  to  labour 
for  the  unity  of  the  church,  by  working  upon  their  pride, 
or  exciting  covetousness  or  envy.  He  asserts  that  the 
church,  by  divine  and  natural  right,  with  which  no  correctly- 
understood  positive  right  could  be  at  variance,  may  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  for  herself  one  certain  vicegerent  of 
Christ,  meet  together  in  a  general  council  representing 
herself;  and  this  not  by  the  authority  of  the  cardinals 
alone,  but  also  by  the  aid  of  any  prince,  or  other  Christian. 
Human  ordinances  ought  to  serve  only  for  the  edification, 
not  for  the  destruction  of  the  church.  The  council,  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  that  outward  union,  should 
proceed  so  that  a  safe-conduct  should  first  of  all  be  given 
by  the  princes  and  others  to  both  individuals  contending 
for  the  papal  dignity,  in  case  they  were  willing  to  appear 
before  the  council  to  fulfil  their  oaths.  But  if  they  had  no 
confidence  in  such  a  guaranty,  the  abdication  should  be  re- 
quired of  them  by  delegates  lawfully  invested  with  full 
powers  to  demand  it.  If  they  both  refused,  the  council 
should  then  proceed,  without  regard  to  them,  to  the  election 
of  a  universally-acknowledged  pope.  If  some,  however, 
should  remain  obstinately  devoted  to  one  of  the  two  popes, 
and  would  not  follow  the  judgment  of  the  council,  a  thing 
hardly  to  be  supposed,  then  they  must  see  to  it  each  for 
himself,  how  this  would  stand  with  their  o\n'ti  salvation ; 
the  council  and  it«  adherents  were  free  from  all  responsi- 
bility about  the  schism.  If  the  refonnation  of  the  church 
in  its  head  and  its  members,  without  which  no  thorough 
eradication  of  the  schism  could  be  effected,  should  be  carried 
through  at  the  council,  still  the  utmost  zeal  would  be  called 
for,  and  must  bo  perseveringly  employed,  lest,  by  a  just 
judgment  of  God,  some  worse  evil  might  ensue,  if,  after  the 
restoration  of  unity,  the  church  fell  back  again  into  the 
old  corruption. 

Gerson  afiBrmed  that  there  could  bo  no  positive  law 
which  was  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  infinite  variety 
of  cases  that  might  occur.  All  positive  laws  corresponded 
to  the  necessities  of  particular  times ;  and  the  unity  of  the 
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cliurcli  could  not  now  be  restored,  unless  men  looked 
rather  at  the  spirit  than  at  the  letter  of  the  law,  and 
expounded  it  according  to  the  eternal  laws  of  divine 
justice.* 

The  council  of  Pisa  proceeded  in  strict  conformity  to  the 
principles  of  the  university  of  Paris,  which  were  every- 
day more  widely  diffused,  and  on  which,  too,  the  existence 
and  authority  of  a  council  assembled  without  the  pope, 
and  making  itself  judge  over  him,  altogether  depended. 
In  the  midst  of  the  transactions  during  the  thirteenth 
session,  appeared  an  eminent  theologian.  Master  Plaul, 
who  set  forth  and  expounded  the  principles  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  general  councils,  in  a  way  that  commanded 
universal  acquiescence. f  The  council  was  opened  by  the 
cardinal  Peter  Philargi,  archbishop  of  Milan,  afterwards 
nominated  pope,  with  a  discourse,  in  which  he  impres- 
sively described  the  mischiefs  which  had  arisen  from  the 
contest  between  the  two  popes.  He  said :  "  You  know 
how  those  two  wretched  men  calumniate  one  another,  and 
disgrace  themselves  by  invectives  full  of  rant  and  fury. 
Each  calls  the  other  antipope,  obtruder,  antichrist."  What 
violence  was  done  by  such  language  to  Christian  feeling ; 
how  was  right  turned  into  wrong!  "  For,"  says  he,  "  each 
of  them  to  gain  patrons  in  the  world,  to  make  his  own 
party  stronger  by  this  or  that  person,  dares  not  give  a 
repulse  to  anybody  that  asks  for  anything.  The  man 
whom  one  rightly  condemns,  the  other  pronounces  not 
bound.  And  thus  all  order  is  turned  to  confusion."  |  From 
the  evils  of  the  mischievous  schism  which  he  portrays,  he 
argues  the  necessity  of  the  assembling  of  a  general  council, 
from  which  alone  the  cure  was  to  be  expected.  Not  one 
of  the  more  ancient  councils,  he  declared,  had  ever  been 
brought  together  by  causes  more  urgent.  When,  after  the 
third  citation,  no  delegate  from  the  two  popes  appeared  in 
their  defence,  they  were  condemned,  first  as  contumacious 
in  contumaciam).  Next,  the  council  declared,  in  its  ninth 
session,  that  since  Gregory  and  Benedict  had  been  un- 
faithful to  the  oaths  they  had  taken  on  the  matter  of  abdi- 

*  Quatuor  considerationes.     P.  119  A. 
t  H.  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  II.  p.  132. 
X  p.  98. 
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eating  for  the  good  of  the  church,  all  might  rightfully- 
refuse  to  pay  them  ecclesiastical  obedience.  Then  in  the 
fifteenth  session,  they  were  declared  schismatics  and 
heretics,  and  deposed  from  all  their  ecclesiastical  dignities. 
All  of  whatever  rank,  even  kings  and  emperors,  were 
absolved  from  the  oath  of  obedience  given  to  these  popes, 
and  it  was  forbidden,  on  penalty  of  the  ban,  to  recognise 
them  henceforth  as  popes,  and  to  obey  them  as  such ;  the 
papal  chair  should  from  that  moment  be  considered  as 
vacant.  To  the  protest  of  the  emperor  Eupert,  who  was 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  Gregory,  no  regard  whatever  was 
paid.  AVhen,  after  the  eighteenth  session,  the  delegates  of 
pope  Benedict  XIII.,  escorted  by  an  envoy  from  the  king 
of  Arragon,  who  was  an  adherent  of  Benedict,  appeared, 
they  were  received  with  loud  and  violent  outcries.  One 
protocol  reports,*  "  A  cry  arose  against  them  as  if  they  were 
Jews."  \Vhen  one  of  the  delegates,  the  archbishop  of 
Taraco,  named  him  as  pope,  he  was  interrupted  with  loud 
shouts,  and  the  delegates  afterwards  retired  without  ac- 
complishing anything.  The  council  had  now,  as  they 
supposed,  resolved  one  of  the  problems.  By  deposing  the 
two  popes  they  had  put  an  end  to  the  schism :  so  that 
nothing  stood  any  longer  in  the  way  of  the  election  of  a 
universally-acknowledged  pope.  But,  in  truth,  this  was 
so  only  in  appearance  ;  for  Gregory  and  Benedict  had  still 
their  adherents ;  and  if  a  new  pope  were  to  be  chosen,  he 
could  the  less  reckon  upon  a  universal  acknowledgment, 
unless  by  what  he  did  for  the  good  of  the  church,  he  was 
wise  enough  to  gain  over  the  hearts  of  the  rebellious.  In 
this  regard,  the  most  important  thing  was  the  reformation 
of  the  church  in  capite  et  meftihnsy  which  had  so  long  been 
earnestly  desired.  That  without  this,  a  thorough  ex- 
tirpation of  the  schism  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  had 
indeed  been  emphatically  testified  by  such  men  as  l)'Ailly, 
Gerson,  and  Clemangis.  In  the  sixteenth  session,  the 
cardinals  pledged  themselves,  that  whichever  of  them 
sliould  be  elected  pope,  would  not  break  up  the  council 
until  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  church,  a  satisfactory 
reformation  in  capite  et  jnenibris,  should  be   effected.     The 

*  Sessio  Specialis,  p.  142. 
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cardinals  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  pope,  and  tlie  choice 
fell  upon  the  cardinal  Peter  Philargi,  archbishop  of  Milan. 
This  person,  then  sixty  years  old,  was  bom  in  Candia, 
while  that  island  stood  under  the  rule  of  the  Venetians. 
He  was  of  Greek  descent.  Having  been  early  left  an 
orphan,  he  was  adopted  when  a  boy  by  the  Franciscans  ; 
and  care  was  bestowed  upon  his  education  within  the 
order.  Thus  he  became  himself  a  member  of  it.  He  had 
visited  the  most  eminent  universities,  Oxford  and  Paris, 
.  and  was  esteemed  as  a  man  well  skilled  in  the  scholastic 
theology  of  the  day.  The  account  given  of  him  by  the  free- 
spirited  Theodoric  of  Niem  would  not  lead  us  to  regard 
him  exactly  as  a  man  of  spiritual  temper  or  life.  He 
knew  nothing  else  to  say  of  him,  except  that  he  liked  to 
enjoy  life,  and  drank  strong  wine.*  He  called  himself 
Alexander  V.  The  Parisian  chancellor  Gerson,  who  had 
been  prevented  from  attending  the  earlier  sessions  of  the 
council,  still  came  in  time,  after  the  completion  of  the 
pope's  election,  to  preach  a  discourse  before  Alexander  V., 
amid  the  assembled  council,  in  which  he  confirmed  the 
principles  on  which  the  council  of  Pisa  had  acted,  and 
reminded  the  pope  of  his  duties  to  the  church. f  He  took 
for  his  text  Acts  i.  6 ;  and  from  the  words  of  this  passage 
proceeded  to  draw  the  contrast  between  the  actual  state  of 
the  church  and  what  it  should  be,  as  representing  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  and  he  invited  the  pope  to  engage  with 
all  zeal  in  the  work  of  bringing  the  church  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  idea.  He  certainly  could  not  have  known  by 
what  kind  of  movements  this  papal  election  had  been 
brought  about,  nor  could  he  have  divined  what  was  to  be 
expected  from  an  election  which  had  been  so  brought 
about,  when  he  praised  all  that  had  thus  far  been  done  by 
the  council  as  a  work  of  God.  The  church,  he  began, 
sighing  under  the  evils  of  the  schism,  had  cried  out  to  the 
Lord  :  "  When  wilt  thou  restore  again  the  kingdom  in 
Israel?"  and  this  prayer  had  in  part  been  heard.  "For," 
says  he,  "  from  whom  comes  this  your  choice  ?  Comes  it 
not  from  Christ  ?     Whence  so  wonderful  a  convocation  of 

*  Dft  Schism.  1.  3,  c.  51,  p.  180  :  Libenter  bene  et  laute  vivebat, 
bibemlo  ut  frequenter  vina  fortia,  et  delectabatur  in  illis. 
t  Gerson.  Sermo  coram  Alexandre,  etc.     Ibid.  p.  131. 
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the  council?  AVlience  the  unheard-of  agreement  of  men 
just  before  contending  with  each  other  ?  Whence  so 
speedy  an  assemblage  of  so  many  bishops  and  learned  men  ? 
Assuredly  from  God ;  who  is  not  a  God  of  confusion  but  of 
peace."  He  next  defends  the  council,  as  a  work  of  God, 
from  objections  made  against  its  validity.  "  The  pope  had 
not  convoked  it ;  therefore  it  was  but  a  conventicle.  Oh 
ridiculous  and  unreasonable  judgment!"  He  adverts  to  the 
examples  of  assemblies  occurring  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles, which  had  not  been  convoked  by  the  apostle  Peter  ; 
the  example  of  the  general  council  of  Nice,  which  had  not 
been  assembled  by  the  Koman  bishop  Silvester,  but  by  the 
emperor  Constantino  ;  the  example  of  the  fifth  ecumenical 
council,  to  the  meeting  of  which,  as  he  supposes,  the 
bishops  had  mutually  invited  each  other.  "Were  these, 
then,  conventicles  ?  Be  very  careful  how  you  assert  any 
such  thing.  And  suppose  now,"  says  he,  "the  division 
among  Christians  renders  it  uncertain  which  of  the  two 
rivals  they  should  reverence  as  the  pope.  Suppose  the 
pope,  which  is  a  very  rare  case,  should  fall  into  heresy." 
He  cites  the  example  of  Liberius  who  had  subscribed  an 
Arian  confession  of  faith,  of  Marcellinus,  who  is  said  to 
have  ofi'ered  to  idols.  Suppose  one  oppresses  Christendom 
with  intolerable  burdens  ?  Dost  thou  leave  ue  any  other 
remedy  against  so  grievous  distempers  ?  I  do  leave  such 
an  one,  thou  wilt  say.  I  believe  it,  most  assuredly ;  for 
thou  wouldst  attribute  to  the  church- constitution  too  great 
imperfection,  and  not  recognise  it  as  one  wholesomely  esta- 
blished of  God,  whose  works  are  all  perfect,  if  it  were 
capable  of  being  attacked  by  a  distemper  to  which  no 
remedy  could  be  applied.  Yet  in  the  cases  mentioned  no 
remedy  is  left,  if  the  church  could  never  come  together 
imless  convoked  by  the  pope."  He  then  represents  the 
church  as  turning  to  the  pope,  and  addressing  him  the 
invitation  to  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel.  He  represents 
her  as  expressing  the  hopes  he  had  inspired  her  with.  He 
reminds  the  po})e  of  the  obligation  to  preach  the  gospel  to 
all  nations  ;  speaks  of  the  Saracens,  of  the  people  of  India, 
who  needed  the  restoration  of  pure  doctrine,  because  they 
liad  been  so  long  separated  from  the  church  of  Komo.  He 
next  comes  to  speak  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  acknow- 
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ledges  that  the  Latins  were  greatly  indebied ;  and  thinks 
he  may  be  the  more  brief  on  this  point,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
speaking  before  one  descended  from  this  nation.  He  then 
invites  the  pope  so  to  direct  his  efforts  that  the  remains  of 
the  schism,  the  two  popes  still  having  their  parties,  might 
be  destroyed,  which  could  easily  be  brought  about  by  his 
zeal  and  the  activity  of  the  princes  united  with  him.  He 
proceeds  next  to  speak  of  the  internal  condition  of  the 
church.  He  speaks  of  the  dissolution  of  ecclesiastical 
order  occasioned  by  the  papal  exemptions  :  describes  how 
the  bishops  had  broken  loose  from  the  archbishops,  and  so 
again  the  subordinates  of  the  bishops  from  their  authority. 
He  complains  that  the  monks,  who  for  the  purpose  of 
devoting  their  life  exclusively  to  works  of  Christian  charity 
and  to  science,  had  voluntarily  renounced  all  earthly 
possessions,  the  mendicants,  were  aspiring  after  the 
highest  spiritual  dignities ;  or,  if  they  could  have  no  hope 
of  obtaining  them,  after  the  inferior  benefices.  "It  is 
singular,  that  none  should  be  so  eager  to  grow  rich,  as 
those  whose  vocation  forbids  them  to  be  rich.  For  why  do 
they  incessantly  besiege  the  ears  of  the  pope  with  the 
hope  of  extorting  new  benefices  ?  Let  them  answer  it  to 
themselves,  whether  they  have  in  view  the  common  good, 
rather  than  to  fill  their  own  purses,  to  live  in  splendour, 
and  bid  adieu  to  the  poverty  which  they  have  vowed. 
Albeit  experience  has  taught  me  much,  yet  I  will  not 
judge."  He  complains  that  nearly  all  defied  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  the  ecclesiastical  laws,  sometimes 
asking  for  permission  to  unite  offices  which  were  in- 
compatible with  each  other ;  sometimes  to  enjoy  the 
revenues  of  benefices  as  absentees ;  sometimes  to  obtain 
high  dignities  before  the  maturity  of  years  ;  sometimes  not 
to  be  compelled  to  receive  ordination,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  forbidden  by  the  laws.  Was  it  not  intolerable, 
that  the  great  prelates  should  give  up  the  flocks  intrusted 
to  them,  as  a  prey  to  wolves,  and  daily  busy  themselves  in 
the  computation  of  princely  finances,  disregarding  the 
commandment  of  the  apostle  Paul,  2  Tim.  ii.  4  ?  He 
inveighs  against  those  prelates  who  engaged  in  the  trade 
of  war,  and  from  bishops  turned  into  commanders  of 
armies.     What  was  more   shameful  than  to  see  learned 
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men  of  good  manners,  either  deprived  of  ordination,  and 
without   any   spiritual    office,    or    occupying    the   lowest 
positions,   while   the   unlearned   and  vicious   rose   to   the 
highest  places ;  to  see  the  former  starving,  and  the  latter 
besotted?     He  expresses  his  indignation,  that  where   all 
strife  should  be  banished  afar,  that  there  strife  was  sown 
broadcast.     Scarcely  was  there  a  benefice  bestowed,  which 
the  pope  did  not  confer  on  one  man,  the  legate  on  another, 
and   the    bishop    on    a   third.      And   was   it  less  absurd, 
that   these   benefices   should   be    conferred    more    out  of 
respect   to   human  favour  or  fear,  to   impure  desires,  to 
relationship,  or  to   some  whim,  than  from  judgment  and 
selection  ?      To   these  abuses  he  traced  all  the  divisions. 
*'  Do  they  not  strive,"  he  represents  the  church  as  saying, 
*'  much  more  how  they  may  secure  benefices  by  the  laws 
of  Justinian,  than  how  they  may  teach  the  people  the  law 
of  Christ  ?     Do  I  say  teach  ?  nay,  I  should  rather  say  learn. 
For  what  man  of  the  whole  number  of  priests  canst  thou 
point  out  to  me  who  is  not  unskilled  in  the  law  of  Christ  ? 
Do   they  not  labour  much  more  after  gain  than  to  win 
souls?"     lie   laments   those   extortions   practised   on   the 
communities,   for   which   unjust   complaints   served   as   a 
pretext.      He   complains   of  the   concubinage,    the   open 
debaucheries  of  ecclesiastics.     He  represents  the  church  as 
expressing  the  hope,  that  the  pope,  who  from  childhood 
had  been  bred  up  in  the  severe  spiritual  life,  would  call 
men  like-minded  with  himself  to  the  benefices,  and   hold 
unspiritual   men  at  a  distance.     "  If,"  says  he,  "you  do 
this,  which  the  duty  of  the  high  calling  you  have  under- 
taken necessitates,  then,  after  the  extirpation  of  all  roots  of 
schism,  Christian  peace  will  again  take  possession  of  the 
world.     The  depravation  of  manners  was  the  first  cause  of 
the  evil ;  therefore  the  reformation  of  manners  will  be  the 
first  cause  of  good."     Then  he   comes  to  the  immediate 
attendants  on  the  pope,  reminding  him  that  he  would  not 
have  it  in  his  power  to  accomplish  such  a  work  without 
the   concurrence  of  those  who  were   stationed  near  him. 
He  advises  him  to  care  less  for  minor  things,  and  to  expend 
all  his  zeal  on  the  greatest  and  most  impoiiant. 

Before  his  coronation,  the  ]>opc  declared  that  he  should 
occupy  himself  with  the  reformation  of  the  church,  as  he 
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and  the  rest  of  the  cardinals  had  pledged  themselves  to  do 
previous  to  the  election.  And  he  proposed  that  pious  and 
learned  men  should  be  selected  out  of  every  nation,  to 
labour  at  this  task  in  connection  with  the  cardinals.*  In 
the  twentieth  session  he  confirmed  all  the  measures  that 
had  been  taken  by  the  cardinals,  since  the  time  they  had 
come  together,  for  the  union  of  the  church,  and  all  the 
decrees  and  ordinances  of  the  council ;  and  he  was  disposed 
to  complete  all  that  was  still  wanting,  in  a  juridical  and 
practical  point  of  view,  whenever  and  to  whatever  extent 
it  might  be  necessary.  He  united  the  two  parties  among 
the  cardinals,  Roman  and  French,  so  that  for  the  future 
they  should  form  together  one  college.  It  is  deserving  of 
remark,  that  the  pope  thought  it  necessary  to  confirm  the 
judgments  and  ordinances  of  the  council,  and  to  supply 
what  was  wanting  in  order  to  their  validity, — a  thing, 
however,  which  strictly  taken  conflicted  with  the  recog- 
nition of  the  unconditional  supreme  authority  of  general 
councils,  and  by  which  at  bottom  the  principles  on  which 
depended  the  validity  of  his  own  election  were  unsettled. 
Neither  was  the  earnestly-desired  reformation  of  the  church 
brought  about  at  this  council ;  but  the  pope  directed,  in 
the  twenty-second  session,  that  after  three  years  a  general 
council  should  again  assemble,  at  some  place  which  should 
be  designated  a  year  beforehand. f  And  it  was  next  ordered 
in  the  final  session,  the  twenty -third,  that  "  "Whereas  the 
pope  had  it  in  purpose,  in  connection  with  the  council,  to 
reform  the  church  in  its  head  and  members ;  and  whereas, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  much  has  been  actually  set  in  order  by 
him ;  and  whereas,  many  other  things,  relating  to  the 
order  of  the  prelates,  and  other  subordinate  ecclesiastical 
persons,  still  remained  to  be  done,  which,  owing  to  the 
premature  departure  of  the  prelates  and  delegates,  could 
not  be  brought  about,  therefore,  the  transactions  respect- 
ing the  reformation  should  be  suspended  until  the  meeting 
of  the  above-mentioned  second  council,  and  then  and  there 
continued."  This  next  council  was,  therefore,  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  council  of  Pisa.  Such  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  council,  from  which  men  had  expected  at 

*  See  Hardt.  torn.  II.  p.  14G.  f  P.  155. 
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length  tbe  subdual  of  tlie  schism,  and  the  renovation  of 
the  church. 

The  most  striking  judgment  on  the  course  of  proceedings 
at  this  council,  and  the  causes  why  it  so  little  answered  the 
expectations  which  it  had  excited,  is  passed  by  Nicholas 
of  Clemangis,  the  man  best  informed  about  the  faults  of 
his  time.     *' What  means*  it  to  cry  Peace,  Peace,  when 
there  is  no  peace,  except  it  be  only  to  have  regard  for  tem- 
poral peace  and  neglect  spiritual,  without  which  not  even 
any  true  and   certain   temporal   peace   can   be   obtained? 
What  else  at  the  council  of  PLsa  deceived  the  church   of 
God  and  the  people,  and  made  them  cry  out  Peace,  Peace, 
when  there  was   no   peace  ?     Was    it  not  just  this,    that 
fleshly-minded  men,  filled  with  worldly  desires,  which  get 
the  upper  hand  wherever  love  grows  cold,  inflamed  and 
quite  blinded  with  the  zeal  of  getting  benefices,  prevented 
Üie  reformation  of  the  church,  which  the  majority  of  be- 
lievers and  of  well-disposed  men  longed  after  beyond  all 
things  else  ;  and  immediately  proceeded  to  a  new  election  ? 
And  when  this  had  been  effected,  and  they  had  obtained 
the  desired  promotions,  they  cried  out.  It  is  peace.     And 
after  the  council  was  dissolved,  they  returaed  home  with  the 
peace  which  they  were  after,  that  is,  with  their  promotions."! 
An  an  example  to  show  the  mischief  which  must  inevitably 
arise,  when  a  council  imagine   themselves  following   the 
suggestions  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  having  first  taken 
pains  to  make  themselves  susceptible  of  his  guidance  by  a 
suitable  temper,  he  cites  this  council  of  Pisa.     "  Those," 
he  says,  "  who  attended  the  council  of  Pisa,  decreed  and 
published,  that  by  a  new  election,  which  was  hastily  made 
in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  a  few  ambitious  men, 
they  had  removed  schisms  from  the  church  and  restored 
peace  to  her.     And  who  in  the  church  is  so  blind  as  not  to 
understand  clearly  by  experience,  how  much  they  them- 
selves and  the  whole  church  were  deceived  by  that  opinion  ? 
Nothing  worse  could  have  been  done  to  the  church,  nothing 
more  daugerous  to  union,  than  before  everything  had  been 
duly  arranged,  and  placed  on  the  basis  of  security  and  con- 
cord, 80  as  to  be  able  to  treat  of  peace  at  all,  to  proceed  to 

^  Clemangis,  Super  Mater.  Cone.  Goner.,  0pp.  p.  70.  f  P.  64« 
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a  new  election — the  very  thing  which,  from  the  beginning, 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  schism,  had  prolonged  it  to  such 
a  duration,  and  had  in  so  incredible  a  manner  brought  the 
church  down  to  the  ground.  So  long  as  the  hankering 
after  benefices  causes  this  same  thing  to  be  done,  so  long 
shall  we  look  in  vain  for  a  union  of  the  church. 

What  Clemangis  here  says,  we  find  confirmed,  when  we 
come  to  obtain  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  intrigues 
which  had  brought  about  the  election  of  pope  Alexander, 
and  of  all  that  contributed  to  promote  the  evils  that  fol- 
lowed in  its  train.  So  far  was  it  from  being  true,  that  any- 
thing had  been  reformed,  everything,  in  fact,  went  on  from 
worse  to  worse,  till  the  evil  reached  its  climax,  and  thus 
the  fall  of  his  power  was  a  necessary  result.  The  person, 
who,  at  the  last  moment,  had  laboured  most  to  bring  about 
this  election,  and  who  from  henceforward  obtained  the 
greatest  influence,  was  Cardinal  Balthazar  Cossa,  of  Bologna, 
a  man  stained  with  every  crime, — one  who  could  only  in 
these  times  of  extreme  corruption  have  risen  to  the  highest 
spiritual  dignities.  He  had,  as  Theodoric  of  Niem,  an  eye- 
witness of  many  of  these  events,  relates,  begun  his  career 
when  a  young  man,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself,  as  a 
pirate  :  then  he  had  spent  several  years  at  the  university  of 
Pisa,  as  Theodoric  of  Niem  characteristically  expresses  it, 
sub  figura  studentis ;  following  the  habit  he  had  acquired 
from  his  earlier  occupation  as  a  pirate,  to  wake  by  night, 
and  to  sleep  all  day,  "  or  till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon." Pope  Boniface  IX.,  under  whom  the  worst  cha- 
racters were  chiefly  promoted,  drew  him  to  the  Roman 
court,  and  made  him  a  cardinal.  He  exercised,  as  papal 
legate  at  Bologna,  an  unlimited  dominion,*  and  he  made 
use  of  it  to  enrich  himself  in  every  possible  way.  All 
means  to  this  end  were  right  enough  for  him.  He  shrunk 
from  no  crime,  practised  the  most  unblushing  extortions, 
and  every  species  of  impudent  simony,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  every  excess.  In  such  a  time  of  corruption,  he 
was  able,  by  his  immense  wealth,  to  obtain  great  influence, 
which  enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  objects.     Already,  at 

*  Theod.  do  Niem  de  fatis  Joli.  XXIII.  c.  9,  u.  10,  bei  H.  v.  d. 
Hardt.  II.  p.  348. 
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the  council  of  Pisa,  he  was  to  be  chosen  pope ;  but  he  did 
not  then  choose  it  himself,  preferring  to  push  forward  an- 
other first,  who  could  present  a  better  show  for  himself, 
and  whom  he  might  still  be  able  to  govern  entirely.  It 
was  that  weak  old  man,  Alexander  V.,  whom  Balthazar  had 
wholly  under  his  control.  Of  course,  a  papal  government 
which  stood  under  the  influence  of  so  infamous  a  character 
as  Balthazar  Cossa,  was  suited  neither  to  gain  new  friends 
nor  to  put  down  the  schism.  Thus  what  had  been  gained, 
was  three  popes  instead  of  two.  Balthazar  Cossa  was  more 
at  home  in  diplomatic  negotiations  and  enterprises  of  war, 
than  in  spiritual  affairs.  He  understood  how  to  draw  off 
his  old  friend,  the  companion  of  his  debaucheries,  king 
Ladislaus  of  Naples,  from  the  cause  of  pope  Gregory.  He 
understood  how  to  bring  it  about  to  have  Kome  open  her 
gates  to  iVlexander  V.  The  latter  was  now  invited  to  take 
his  seat  in  Kome.  But  Balthazar  Cossa,  who  would  have 
him  more  in  his  own  power  at  Bologna,  did  not  allow  of 
this ;  he  must  go  to  Bologna ;  and  there  he  soon  died,  in 
the  year  1410.  A  far-spread  report  accused  cardinal  Cossa 
of  deliberately  taking  him  off  by  poison.  The  fonner  now 
moimted  the  papal  throne  under  the  name  of  John  XXIII., 
the  greatest  monster  that  had  ever,  or  at  least  that  had, 
since  the  abominations  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
polluted  the  papal  chair.  As  Balthazar  Cossa  had  until  now 
risen  from  one  high  post  to  another  by  briber}'  and  cor- 
ruption, so  he  hoped  he  should  by  the  same  means  succeed 
as  pope,  in  whatever  he  undertook  ;  that  by  his  money,  his 
power,  and  his  policy,  he  should  be  able  to  repress  all  the 
counteractive  influences  of  that  better  spirit,  which,  for 
so  long  a  time,  had  been  earnestly  and  ardently  longing 
after  a  reformation  of  the  church.  And  at  the  beginning 
all  seemed  to  go  well.  He  hoped  he  should  be  able  to  gain 
over  the  university  of  Paris,  whose  free  voices  he  had  most 
reason  to  fear,  by  tlie  bestowment  of  numeious  benefices 
and  other  gratifications.  D'Ailly  reports,  in  his  treatise  on 
the  Necessity  of  Reformation,  which  he  composed  a  little 
lat^r,  and  near  the  beginning  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
that  pope  John,  who  had  proV)ably  been  told  by  some  Ultra- 
montanes  that  if  ho  only  gained  over  the  university  of 
Paris  he  had  nothing  further  to  fear,  heaped  upon  it  a 

VOL.  IX.  K 
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multitude  of  benefices,  to  the  injury  of  other  corporations, 
and  that  of  his  own  court.*  With  the  same  object  in  view, 
he  created  Gerson's  teacher  and  friend,  the  above-mentioned 
Pierre  d'Ailly,  archbishop  of  Cambray,  a  cardinal.  It  had, 
indeed,  alieady  been  ordered  by  the  council  of  Pisa,  that 
after  three  years  a  council  should  be  held  to  carry  forward 
the  reformation  of  the  church,  which  had  not  been  com- 
pleted at  Pisa.  Pope  John  hoped  to  be  able  in  this  case 
also  again  to  disappoint  the  expectation  of  the  nations,  and 
turn  the  council  into  a  farce.  He  actually  convoked  in 
Rome,  at  the  time  fixed  upon,  in  the  year  1412,  a  reforma- 
tory council ;  but  who  could  expect  that  anything  what- 
ever would  result  from  a  council  in  Rome,  and  under  the 
management  of  the  most  abominable  of  popes  ?  Only  a 
few  Italian  prelates  attended,  and  having  busied  themselves 
with  some  unimportant  matters,  the  council,  after  a  few 
sessions,  broke  up.f  We  find  in  a  letter  by  Nicholas  of 
Clemangis,  a  man  whose  authority  can  generally  be  relied 
upon,  a  story  which,  if  not  literally  true,  yet  serves  to  mark 
the  aspect  in  which  such  a  council  under  such  a  pope  must 
needs  have  presented  itself  to  contemporaries.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  missa  spiritus  sancti  previous  to  the  opening 
of  this  council,  when  the  Veni  Creator  spiritus  was  sung  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  custom,  an  owl  flew  suddenly,  with  a 

*  De  Necessitate  Keformationis,  cap.  26,  in  Gers.  0pp.  torn.  II.  p.  900 : 

Nee  est  silentio  transeundum,  quod  ipse  dominus  Johannes  papa,  in- 

formatus  forsan  per  aliquos  ultramontanos,  petentes  in  sua  curia,  quod 

si  universitati  studii  Parisiensis  petitionibus  quibuslibet  exorabilem  se 

redderet,  tuto  regnaret,  nee  tunc  haberet  de  reliquis  suae  obedientiae  iu 

aliquo  dubitare.     Ipse  quodam  scrvili  timore,  adeo  mirabiles  et  prius  a 

seculis  inauditas  prajrogativas  concessit,  in  gratiis  exspectativis  per  di- 

rectorem  et  magistros  universitatis  ejusdem,  qui  a  modo  certo  numero 

J.      non  comprehenduntur,  ut  prius  obtentis  ab  ipso  per  aliquas,  nedum 

f      aliorum  universalium  studiorum  graduatis,  sed  etiam  suae  curiae  ofti- 

^^^^^"•ialibus,    quibuscunque    et  quantumcunque    sufficientibus,    enormiter 

and   b~ogarit. 

himselt  The  remarks  of  Nichol.  of  Clemangis  on  this  council,  which  he 

was  ablr  "^  ^^®  ^^^^  1416,  are  :  Convocaveret  ante  quatuor  ferme  annos 

1  •  1       B  concilium    ecclesiae,  maxima    quorundam   impulsus   instantia, 

wnicn  e^jj^g^j.  jjj^  perfidissimus  nupcr  e  Petri  sede  (quam  tuqnssime  foeda- 

jectus,  in  quo  paucissimis  concurrentibus  extraneis,  ex  aliquibus 

*  Theo-if'^C'riiiit  Italicis  ac  curialibus,  sessioncs  aliquot  tenuit,  in  rebus  su- 

Hardt.  I^acuis  nihilque  ad  utilitatem  ecclesiae  pertineutibua,  tenipus  terendo, 

■uptas.     Super  Materia  Concilii  Gener.  p.  75. 
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startling  hoot,  into  the  middle  of  the  church,  and  perching 
itself  upon  a  beam  opposite  the  pope,  stared  him  steadily  in 
the  face,  at  which  the  prelates  whispered  round :  ^'  Behold 
yonder  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  shape  of  an  owl !"  The  pope 
seemed  gieatly  embarrassed  and  annoyed.  First,  he  turned 
pale,  then  red ;  and,  finally  had  no  other  way  of  helping 
the  matter  but  by  dissolving  the  meeting.*  The  story,  to 
be  sure,  is  not  literally  correct,  as  here  related ;  but  it  is 
instructive  to  learn,  from  an  eye-witness,  the  real  fact  upon 
which  this  story  was  founded.  Theodoric  of  Niem  relates, 
that  once  on  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  while  the  pope 
was  holding  divine  service  in  his  chapel,  during  the  chant 
of  the  I'eni  Ci^ator  spiritus,  an  owl  flew  into  the  chapel;  and 
this  was  considered  in  Eome  a  bad  omen.f  Such  was  the 
foundation  of  the  story.  What  Theodoric  of  Niem,  an  eye- 
witness, and  an  altogether  trustworthy  reporter,  relates  in 
so  simple  a  way,  did  undoubtedly  happen ;  just  as  else- 
where in  history,  incidents  not  without  symbolical  signi- 
ficance and  prophetic  truth,  do  actually  occur,  though  a 
vulgar  spirit  of  analysis,  whose  bent  is  to  trivialise  all  his- 
torical facts,  vainly  attempts  to  deny  it.  Not  without  good 
reason  did  this  incident  leave  a  singularly  strong  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  many  living  in  those  times.  They 
might  well  look  upon  it  as  something  ominous.  In  this 
way  it  came  about  that  the  fact  was  transferred  to  that 
hypocritical  farce  of  the  self-called  reformatory  council, 
whose  character  it  so  well  befitted ;  and  the  incident  was 
shaped  by  the  imagination  into  the  form  of  a  miraculous 
event. 

Meantime  the  university  of  Paris  had  been  zealously 
engaged  in  preparing  for  a  reformation  of  the  church. 
Soon  after  the  close  of  the  council  at  Pisa,  and  the  election 
of  Alexander  V.,  Gerson  delivered,  before  the  king  of 
France,  in  the  name  of  the  university,  a  discourse  of  great 

*  Supf^r  Materia  Concilii  Gener.  p.  75. 

t  Quia  dum  (juadaui  vicf,  in  fcsto  Pentecostes,  dictus  Balthasar 
vesperas  Bolemnes  in  capelhi  majori  siii  palutii,  prope  Basilioam  S. 
Petri,  ut  moris  est,  celebraret,  dum  inciperetur  hymnus  Veni  Creator 
epiritiLS,  ilico  a«lt'uit  et  volavit  illic  in  alto  bubo  seu  noctua.  Theodorici 
de  Niem,  l)e  Vita  ac  fatis  Conatautituaibua  Johaimis  XXIII.  bei  Herrn. 
V.  d.  llardt.  II.  p.  375. 
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weight,  as  containing  the  exposition  of  its  principles.  It 
was  not  as  yet  understood,  for  so  we  may  gather  from 
Gerson's  discourse,  that  all  hopes  of  removing  the  schism 
were  to  be  again  disappointed,  and  that  the  evil  must  go  on 
increasing.  Gerson  had  fixed  his  hopes  upon  the  council 
announced  beforehand,  which  was  to  meet  after  three 
years.  "  All  well-disposed  persons,"  says  he,  "  ought  to 
labour  with  the  fact  full  in  view  that  after  three  years  this 
council  is  to  assemble."  *  Already  he  meditated  far-reach- 
ing plans,  embracing  more  than  simply  the  reformation  of 
the  Western  church.  The  prospect  opened  before  him  of  a 
restoration  of  church  concord  which  should  unite  in  one 
the  churches  of  the  West  and  of  the  East.  The  best  of 
opportunities,  as  he  supposed,  were  now  present  for  bring- 
ing about  a  union  with  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  they  now 
had  for  pope  a  learned  man  of  this  nation,  who  had  himself 
visited  the  East  as  papal  legate. f  And  the  impending 
council  seemed  to  him  to  be  peculiarly  fitted  to  prepare 
the  way  for  such  a  union  :  since  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
the  Greeks  also  would  be  induced  to  send  delegates  to  it. 
The  supposed  restoration  of  church  unity  at  the  council  of 
Pisa,  appeared  to  him  as  an  invitation  to  labour  more 
earnestly  for  the  glorifying  of  the  church ;  for  he  reckoned 
to  this  the  doing  away  of  that  ancient  schism.  And  that 
the  former  had  been  successfully  accomplished  at  the 
council  of  Pisa  appeared  to  him  as  a  sign  which  augured 
favourably  for  the  latter.J  Undoubtedly,  if  the  position 
ta,ken  by  the  Parisian  theologians  could  possibly  have 
gained  the  general  sanction,  then  by  means  of  the  already- 
mentioned  distinction  between  the  necessary  and  the  acci- 
dental, the  mutable  and  the  immutable,  in  the  determina- 
tions and  ordinances  of  the  church,  the  business  of  bringing 
about  such  a  union  of  the  churches  would  have  been  very 
much  facilitated.  "  Men  should  not,"  said  he,  "  feel  them- 
selves universally  bound,  by  the  positive  determinations  of 
the  popes,  to  recognise  and  hold  fast  one  kind  of  church- 
governance  as  necessary,  in  things  which  had  no  direct 
concern  with  the  truths  of  evangelical  faith."     He  says 

*  Sermo  coram  rege,  XII.  consideratio.     0pp.  torn,  TI.  p.  152  C. 
t  P.  144  A.  X  P.  149. 
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with  good  reason,  This  consideration,  rightly  apprehended, 
is  the  principal  key  to  the  effecting  of  a  union  between 
Greeks  and  Latins ;  *  for  they  difior  in  many  modes  and 
ways  of  life  which  perhaps  would  not  result  in  any  injury 
to  the  divine  law.  \Ve  should  in  all  such  things  follow 
the  principle  of  Augustin,  that  national  customs  ought 
invariably  to  be  respected.  Among  such  unimportant 
differences  he  reckoned  the  distinction  with  regard  to  the 
use  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread.  The  Greeks,  he 
thinks,  would  fall  into  an  error  of  faith,  only  in  case  they 
should  maintain,  that  the  first  gospels  had  reported  what 
was  untrue  in  their  account  of  the  time  of  the  paschal 
supper.  Among  these  he  reckoned  also  the  marriage  of 
priests  among  the  Greeks,  and  several  other  things.  Ac- 
cording to  the  same  principle  of  a  manifold  variety  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  essential  unity  of  the  church,  in  the 
particular  church  institutions,  he  requires  also  the  reesta- 
blishment  of  the  liberties  of  the  Galilean  church,  in  spite 
of  the  contradiction  of  the  Koman  curialists.  It  is  remark- 
able that  Gerson,  while  he  maintained  the  necessity  of 
agreement  in  the  truths  of  faith  to  the  nejirlect  of  sub- 
ordinate  differences  which  might  exist  without  injury  to 
the  former,  impugns  as  a  vulgar  error  the  opinion,  that 
every  man  may  be  saved  in  his  own  particular  religion.^ 
We  may  doubtless  infer  from  this,  that  the  corruption  of 
the  church,  which  allowed  so  little  to  be  known  of  the 
practical  influence  of  the  truths  of  faith,  had  already  led 
many  to  hold  these  truths  themselves  as  of  little  practical 
account.  Gerson  signalises  as  opposite  errors,  the  assertion 
of  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  of  Wickliff,  that  the  pope  ought 
not  to  have  secular  property,  nor  secular  rule,  and  the 
principle  expressed  by  Boniface  VIII.,  that  to  the  one 
spiritual  power  of  the  pope,  all  secular  authority  must  be 
subjected. J  Much  as  Gerson  was  disposed  to  allow  a 
certain  degree  of  freedom  to  church  development,  yet  he 
could  not  tolerate  the  idea,  that  this  freedom  should  pass 
beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  uniformity  of  doctrine,  as  had 
shaped  itself  into  a  system  among  the  theologians  of  the 

♦  P.  148. 

t  Kt  dicere  contrarium  est  error  communis,  quod  unusquisque  sit 
Balvutua  in  secta  sua.     P.  14G  C.  X  !*•  1^7  B. 
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university  of  Paris.  The  Parisian  theology  was  to  con- 
stitute a  legislative  power  for  all  theological  development, 
so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  all  revolution.  This 
explains  the  conduct  of  Gerson  in  opposing  the  freer 
movement  which  proceeded  from  Bohemia.  He  cites  the 
remarkable  words  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  respecting  the  mutual  relation  of  the  theological 
tendencies  of  those  times  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris.  "  We 
have,  in  England,  men  of  finer  imagination ;  but  the 
Parisians  have  a  true,  solid,  and  safe  theology."  *  At  this 
time,  the  university  of  Paris  supposed  that,  from  the 
foundation  which  had  been  laid  at  the  council  of  Pisa,  the 
restoration  of  church  unity  must  go  everywhere  into 
effect.  Alexander  V.  appeared  as  the  sole  legitimate  pope ; 
and  Gerson  proposed,  that  the  other  princes  and  nations 
should  also  be  prevailed  upon,  by  negotiation,  to  recognise 
him  as  such.  The  corruption  of  the  church,  and  the  long- 
ing after  and  the  presentiment  of  its  renovation,  called 
forth  in  different  countries,  and  in  the  case  of  different 
men,  and  in  different  forms — as,  for  example,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  case  of  John  Miliz,  in  the  case  of  Matthias  of  Janow, 
and  as  we  see  also  in  France,  in  the  case  of  Nicholas  of 
Clemangis  and  Gerson, — the  expectation  of  the  near- 
approaching  destruction  of  the  world.  Yet  even  in  regard 
to  this  matter  again,  the  sober,  intellectual  spirit  of  Gerson 
clearly  manifests  itself.  He  says :  "  But  who  knows 
whether  it  is  not  God's  will,  that  the  end  of  the  world 
should  draw  nigh,  and  that  all  should  betake  themselves  to 
the  one  Christian  faith,  and  to  that  common  union,  which 
must  precede  the  end  of  the  world,  though  I  announce 
nothing  as  certain,  and  prophesy  nothing  about  what  may 
be  expected,  when  God  would  not  reveal  this,  his  own 
secret,  to  apostles  and  prophets  I"! 

The  expectations  which  were  cherished,  when  Gerson 
delivered  his  discourse  in  the  name  of  the  Paris  university, 
were  destined  soon  to  be  disappointed.  It  could  not  fail 
to  be  very  soon  known  how  egregiously  men  had  been 
mistaken,  when  the  events  which  we  have  described  took 

*  Habemus  in  Anglia  viros    subtiliores    in    imaginationibus,   sed 
Parisienses  veram  habent  solidam  et  securam  tLeologiam.     P.  149  B. 
t  P.  152  A. 
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place.  How  much  could  be  learned  from  the  experience 
of  a  few  years !  Nor  did  the  instructive  lesson  pass  un- 
heeded. In  vain  liad  John  XXIII.  tried  to  conciliate  the 
university  of  Paris  by  private  benefits.  In  vain  had  he 
tried  to  draw  over  to  his  interest  such  a  man  as  d'Ailly. 
The  men  who  had  laboured  most  to  bring  about  the  meeting 
of  a  general  council  at  Pisa,  were  the  men  who  laboured 
also  most  zealously  to  arrange  matters  so  that  another 
council  might  effect  what  this  council  had  failed  to  accom- 
plish. Cardinal  d'Ailly,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
again  falling  into  the  same  mistakes,  presented  to  view,  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  his  disciple  Gerson,  the  difficulties 
lying  in  the  way  of  a  restoration  of  unity  and  of  a  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  by  a  general  council.*  "  If,"  says  he,  "  a 
new  general  council  should  actually  be  convened,  of  what 
use  would  it  be  ?  Suppose  even,  that  all  three  of  the  popes 
should  abdicate  of  their  own  accord,  or  else  be  forced  to 
leave  their  places ;  and  instead  of  them,  a  new  one  should 
be  elected,  as  at  Pisa ;  yet  the  cardinals  would  again  take 
the  choice  into  their  own  hands,  and  they  would  again 
choose  a  man  out  of  their  own  body,  who  would  be  no 
better  than  the  former  ones.  And  thus  the  old  mischief 
will  go  on  as  long  as  the  cardinals  remain  the  same.  But 
suppose  the  council  should  light  upon  soDie  other  method 
of  election,  and  the  choice  should  fall  upon  a  man  of  an 
altogether  different  stamp  from  the  earlier  ones ;  then  the 
cardinals  would,  ^vithout  doubt,  refuse  to  acknowledge  a 
person  so  entirely  different  from  themselves,  and  some  new 
and  worse  division  would  grow  out  of  this.  Thus  a  com- 
plication of  difficulties  meets  us  on  all  sides."  He  points  to 
the  council  of  Pisa  as  a  warning  example.  Although  the 
cardinals  had  in  their  letters,  sent  forth  in  all  directions, 
promised  a  council  for  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  its 
head  and  members,  yet  they  had  chosen  out  of  their  body 
Alexander  V.,  who,  although  a  great  theologian,  yet  was 
wholly  inexperienced  in  the  things  belonging  to  his  office  ; 
and  what  the  cardinals  required  of  him  he  had  conceded 
without  demur,   and  without  daring  to  refuse  anything. 

♦  De  Diflßpultate  Keformationia  iu  Concilio  Universali.    0pp.  Gerson. 
torn.  n.  p.  8Ü7. 
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Hence  they  had  overwhelmed  him  with  one  new  demand 
after  another,  and  could  never  have  enough. 

Upon  this,  chancellor  Gerson  composed  his  Treatise  on 
the  mode  in  which  the  unity  of  the   church  should  be 
restored  and  its  reformation  brought  about  at  a  council  ;* 
where  he  endeavoured  to  point  out  how  the  difficulties  and 
hindrances  presented  to  view  by  d'Ailly,  could  be  met  and 
disposed  of.     Gerson  proceeds  on  the  principle,  ever  main- 
tained by  him,  that  all  positive  laws  must  yield  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  whole — the  power  as  well  of  the  civil 
magistrate  as  of  the  head  of  the  church  was  conditioned 
on   this.     If  kings   by  the  law  of  inheritance   could   be 
deposed  where  the  good  of  the  state  required  it,  how  much 
more  should  popes,  created  such  by  election,  be  liable  to 
ejection  from  office,  when  the  good  of  the  church  required 
it?     On   this   point,  Gerson  expresses   himself  in  a  way 
deserving  of  notice :  "Will  it  be  said  that  a  pope,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  before  him  hardly  got  beans  enough 
perhaps  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger,  that  the  son  of 
some  Venetian  fisherman,  must  maintain  the  papal  dignity 
to  the  hurt  of  the  entire  commonwealth  of  the  church,  and 
with  wrong  to  so  many  princes  and  prelates?     For  the 
sake  of  this,  must  so  much  ruin  accrue  to  the  souls  of  men  ? 
Look,"  says  he,  "  a  pope  is  a  man,  descended  from  men, 
earth  from  earth,  a  sinner  and  subject  to  sin,  the  son  of  a 
poor  peasant  a  few  days  ago ;  he  is  exalted  to  the  papal 
chair.     Does  such  an  one  become  a  sinless  man,  a  saint, 
without  the  least  repentance  for  his  sins,  without  confessing 
them,  without  contrition  of  heart  ?     Who  has  made  him  a 
saint  ?     Not  the  Holy  Ghost ;  for  it  is  not  dignity  of  station 
that  brings  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  the  grace 
of  God  and  love ;  not  the  authority  of  the  office,  for  it  may 
be  enjoyed    by  bad   men  as  well   as   good."     The  popes 
might,  as  history  taught,  fall  into  precisely  the  same  sins 
with  those  who  are  not  priests.     "  We  see,"  says  he,  "  as 
clear  as  noon-day,  that  the  actions  of  modern  prelates  and 
priests  are  not  of  a  spiritual  kind,  but  secular  and  fleshly." 
The  higher  the  position  held  by  the  pope,  the  more  bound 
was  he  to  observe  the  law  of  Christ. f     Were  there  actually 

*  De  Modi»  Unieiidi  ac  Ileforraandi  Ecclesiam.     P.  162 . 
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a  universally-acknowledged  pope,  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
use  every  means  for  restoring  peace  to  the  church,  even  to 
the  laying  down  of  his  own  office.  ^Vhere,  then,  there 
were  three,  quarrelling  with  one  another  for  the  papacy, 
they  were  bound  to  renounce  their  arrogated  rights.  As 
the  church  of  Christ  is  clearly  manifested  to  be  one,  so 
there  should  be  but  one  pope,  recognised  by  all  and  manifest 
to  all.  But  how  could  this  be  so,  when  two  or  three  are 
quarrelling  with  one  another  about  the  papacy,  as  if  they 
were  contending  for  the  eternal  inheritance  ?  He  cites,  as 
opposed  to  this,  the  words  of  Christ  to  the  apostle,  Luke 
xxii.  25.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  evident  that  Christ  gave 
no  greater  power  to  Peter  than  he  himself  exercised  while 
on  earth.  The  pope,  therefore,  had  no  other  to  administer. 
Why  presume,  then,  to  contend  for  that  which  does  not 
belong  to  him  ?  Nor  was  it  to  be  believed  that,  if  Paul  had 
said  to  Peter,  Thou  art  not  pope  or  Roman  bishop ;  thou 
art  only  bishop  of  Antioch  but  I  am  bishop  of  the  Eomau 
church,  he  would  have  contended  with  Paul  or  any  other 
man  saying  the  same  about  the  papacy ;  but  would  simply 
have  said,  I  bid  you  God-speed ;  rule  in  the  name  of  God, 
as  that  is  what  you  seek.  "  See  then,  ye  believers,"  says 
he,  ''  that  if  we  obey  those  who  are  thus  contending  with 
each  other  and  rending  in  pieces  the  church,  we  grievously 
sin.  Long  ere  this  would  they  have  quitted  the  grasp  of 
their  t;yrannical  rule,  had  you  not  indulged  them  with  your 
obedience." 

But  in  holding  fast  to  the  abstract  notion  alone,  that  all 
else  must  give  place  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  church, 
Gerson  was  driven  into  principles  contrary  to  good  morals, 
and  allowed  that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  For  he 
says,  "  Jf  those  two  or  three  will  not  yield,  it  remains  only 
to  resort  to  stronger  measures  ;  to  depose  them  and  expel 
them  from  the  communion  of  the  church ;  to  subtract  our 
obedience  to  them.  But  still  if  by  these  means  the  highest 
interest  of  the  church  cannot  be  promoted,  then  wo  must 
bring  about  the  holy  concord  of  the  church  by  cunning,  by 

esset  major  auctoritate  Christi,  nee  tunc  ejus  potestas  derivaretur  a 
CiiriMto  :  subjicitur  ergo  ut  alter  Cl'ristianus  in  omnibus  praecepto  et 
munduto  Christi.  Imo  tanto  magis  ad  ipsum  servandum  obligatur, 
quuuto  magia  est  in  dignitute  et  pertectiori  statu  couatitutus.   P.  167  C. 
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fraud,  by  force  of  arms,  by  promises,  by  presents,  and 
money ;  finally,  by  resorting  to  imprisonment  and  tbe 
taking  of  life,  or  by  any  other  means  whatever  whereby 
the  unity  of  the  church  can  be  promoted."  In  inviting 
men  to  renounce  their  obedience  to  popes  who  gave  scandal 
to  the  entire  church,  he  says :  "  For  if  we  suppose  the 
case,  that  the  universal  church,  whose  head  is  Christ,  had 
no  pope  ;  still  a  believer,  who  should  depart  from  the  world 
in  charity,  would  be  saved ;  for  when  two  or  three  indivi- 
duals are  contending  with  each  other  about  the  papacy, 
and  the  truth  on  this  matter  is  not  known  to  the  universal 
church,*  the  fact  that  this  or  that  individual  is  pope  can- 
not be  an  article  of  faith,  nor  can  anything  depend  upon  it, 
nor  any  Christian  be  bound  to  believe  it.  And  for  this 
reason  the  apostles,  in  drawing  up  the  creed,  did  not  say : 
I  believe  in  the  pope,  or  in  the  vicar  of  Christ ;  for  the 
common  faith  of  Christians  does  not  repose  upon  the  pope, 
who  is  but  a  single  person,  and  may  err ;  but  they  said  :  I 
believe  in  one  holy,  catholic  church."  He  distinguishes 
the  outward  apostolic  church,  to  which  even  wicked  men 
might  belong,  from  the  catholic  church  as  the  community 
of  saints.  How  could  popes,  then,  belong  to  this  latter 
church,  who,  for  the  sake  of  their  own  private  advantage, 
were  contending  for  the  papacy,  and  lived  in  the  condition 
of  mortal  sin  ?  He  starts  the  objection  :  "  Should  the  legiti- 
mate pope  John  convoke  the  council,  and  choose  to  preside 
over  it,  who  would  venture  to  oppose  his  will?  Who 
would  venture  to  seek  the  greatest  good  of  the  church  ?'* 
As  the  popes  had  already,  by  their  special  and  general  re- 
Bervations,  robbed  the  universal  church,  laid  waste  the 
monasteries,  invented  a  thousand  ways  of  bestowing  bene- 
fices and  getting  money ;  so  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
man  who  would  be  inclined  to  give  up  so  gainful  a  papacy 
and  give  peace  to  the  universal  church.  But  suppose  the 
pope  not  to  be  serious  in  convoking  the  council ;  then,  on 
the  penalty  of  incurring  a  mortal  sin,  the  prelates  with  the 
princes  were  bound  to  convoke  it  as  soon  as  possible ;  to 

*  Quod  si  nee  isto  modo  poterit  ecclesia  profieere,  tunc  dolis,  frau- 
dihus,  armis,  violentia,  potentia,  promissionibus,  donis  et  pecuniis, 
tandem  carceribus,  mortibus  convenit  sanctissiman  unionem  ecclesiae, 
et  conjunctionem  quomodolibet  procurare.     P.  170  D. 
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cite  before  it  the  pope  and  those  contending  with  him  about 
the  papacy,  and  if  they  refused  to  appear,  to  depose  them. 
But  suppose  the  pope  should  convoke  the  council,  but  not 
in  a  safe  place.  Christians  were  not  bound  to  go  there. 
But  suppose  the  place  were  safe,  yet  subject  to  the  pope's 
dominion,  so  that  there  could  be  no  liberty  of  speech  there. 
Christians,  who  are  no  longer  servants  of  the  law,  but  free 
sons  of  grace,  were  not  bound  to  appear  there.  AVhenever, 
then,  the  question  on  hand  related  to  the  deposing  of  the 
pope  or  to  a  censure  of  his  conduct,  or  a  limitation  of  his 
power,  it  noways  belonged  to  him  to  convoke  the  general 
council,  but  to  the  prelates,  the  cardinals,  bishops,  and 
secular  rulers ;  but  where  the  question  on  hand  related  to 
the  reformation  of  a  province  or  a  kingdom,  to  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresies,  the  defence  of  the  faith,  then  it  was  the 
business  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  to  convoke  the 
council.*  It  appeared  to  him  the  only  means  for  deliver- 
ance, that  the  emperor  should  convoke  the  council,  and,  as 
defender  of  the  faith,  preside  over  it,  and  find  some  method 
of  restoring  again  the  flock  of  Christ. f  D'Ailly  had  made 
the  objection  that  the  next  council,  inasmuch  as  it  was  but 
a  continuation  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  would  bring  nothing 
better  to  pass.  To  this  Gerson  replies.  There  can  be 
nothing  so  good  but  that  there  may  be  something  still 
better.  Since,  then,  the  new  council  may  do  something 
still  better  than  the  first,  where,  according  to  the  opinion 
of  all,  a  certain  over-hastiness  prevailed,  and  where  every- 
thing had  been  done  with  heat  and  precipitancy  and  not 
with  due  deliberation,  so  that,  in  truth,  it  had  not  answered 
its  end,  of  restoring  unity  to  the  church  and  bringing  all 
under  one  pope ;  and  since  too  many  foreign  matters  had 
been  introduced  at  that  time ;  so  the  future  council  might 
possibly  prove  to  be  a  holier  and  more  perfect  one. J 
Although  Gerson  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  a  change 
in  the  laws,  to  render  them  more  conformable  to  the  times, 
still  he  would  not  concede  to  the  pope  the  right  of  dis- 
pensing with  any  laws  enacted  by  a  council,  or  of  making 
any  modifications  in  them.  He  well  understood  how  eveiy- 
thing  would  thus  be  unsettled  again.     Such  power  ought 
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not  to  be  intrusted  to  any  single  man  :  it  should  be  reserved 
to  another  general  council.*"  He  then  complains  of  the 
arbitrary  deviations  from  laws  enacted  by  the  older  coun- 
cils, laws  which  had  become  almost  a  matter  of  ridicule. 
The  most  wanton  extortions  in  filling  up  church  offices 
had  proceeded  from  the  court  at  Avignon,  because  none  of 
the  cardinals  were  able  to  keep  up  royal  state,  unless  daily 
sustained  by  supplies  flowing  to  them  from  all  quarters 
through  such  modes  of  gain.  And  when  that  new  union, 
which  he  calls  a  talis  qualis,  was  brought  abont  at  Pisa,  the 
extortions  had  been  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent.f  He 
proposes  that  a  new  council  should  be  held  every  five  or 
six  years,  where  a  more  complete  reformation  in  all  things 
might  be  carried  through. | 

Gerson  says:§  "Because  the  prelates  of  our  time  are 
dumb  dogs,  these  mischievous  constitutions  and  reserva- 
tions have  taken  the  place  of  rights  and  laws ;  so  that  it  is 
frightful  to  recount  the  number  of  evils  which  have  thereby 
been  occasioned;  as,  for  example,  that  the  intimates  of  the 
cardinals,  occasionally  murderers,  ignorant  men,  cooks, 
grooms,  mule-drivers,  may  obtain  canonicates  in  cathedral 
churches ;  while  those  who  have  obtained  a  degree  in  any 
of  the  faculties  cannot  get  at  them."  D'Ailly  had  sug- 
gested the  query,  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  case  the 
pope  with  his  cardinals  persisted  in  clinging  to  the  old 
corruptions,  and  gave  themselves  no  concern  about  any  of 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  council ;  to  which  Gerson  replies  : 
"  As  those  priests  of  Baal,  who  themselves  devoured  the 
offerings  presented  to  Baal,  and  told  the  people  on  the  next 
day  that  Baal  had  devoured  them,  and  were  all  destroyed 
when  the  cheat  came  to  be  exposed,  so  was  it  with  those 
high  priests  who  lied  to  God  and  men  with  indulgences, 
dispensations,  and  blessings,  who  preached  much  falsehood, 
calling  good  evil,  and  evil  good.  If  these  were  not  wholly 
extirpated,  so  that  pope  Boniface's  plantation,  which  God  had 
not  planted,  should  be  destroyed  and  utterly  banished  from 
human  society,  he  feared  the  church  would  never  be  re- 
formed in  the  head  and  members,  but  that  extortions  would 
continually  rise  in  enormity,  till  the  pope  and  cardinals 
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got  into  their  hands  all  the  property  in  the  world ;  and 
then  there  would  be  no  apostolical  chair,  but  only  an 
apostatical  one ;  no  divine  see,  but  a  seat  of  Satan,  on 
which  no  man  ought  to  sit,  but  from  which  every  man 
should  recoil.  No  prelate,*  when  the  reservations  and  va- 
luations of  the  benefices  were  made,  having  shown  the 
least  opposition,  either  from  weakness  or  ignorance  or  a 
regard  to  their  own  advantage,  the  pope  and  cardinals  had, 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  declared  that  these  reservations 
had  obtained  the  validity  of  law ;  and  that  a  general  coun- 
cil could  not  alter  them ;  which  was  false.  No.  Let  tbe 
prelates  rise  up,  let  them  present  to  God  the  sacrifice  of 
righteousness,  and  let  them  try  to  banish  for  ever  those 
robberies  by  the  Roman  chancery;  for  such  things  could 
not  be  prescribed  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  things 
that  conflicted  with  its  very  being.  To  get  hold  of  this 
money  from  the  benefices,  thousands  of  officials  had  been 
appointed  at  the  Koman  court,  and  perhaps  not  one  could 
be  found  among  them  all  who  was  there  for  the  promotion 
of  virtue.  '*  There,"  says  he,  "  the  daily  talk  is  of  castles, 
of  territorial  domains,  of  the  different  kinds  of  weapons,  of 
gold ;  but  seldom  or  never  of  chastity,  alms,  righteousness, 
faith,  or  holy  manners ;  so  that  the  court,  once  a  spiiitual 
one,  has  become  a  secular,  devilish,  tyrannical  court,  and 
worse  in  manners  and  civil  transactions  than  any  other."')' 
How  can  the  pope,  says  he,|  be  servant  of  the  sei-\'ants 
of  God  on  earth,  when  he  is  more  ready  to  please  princes, 
kings,  and  tyrants,  than  God  and  his  saints  ?  AVere  the 
pope,  indeed,  servant  of  the  servants  of  God,  as  he  styles 
himself  in  the  beginning  of  his  bulls,  he  would  obey  and 
sers^e  the  poor  who  are  God's  servants,  or  at  least  show 
care  for  them  by  works  of  mercy.  "  But  where  will  you 
find  charity  in  a  pope  ?"  He  complains  that  no  poor,  no 
pious  man,  seeking  help  in  spiiitual  or  bodily  distress, 
could  be  admitted  into  the  papal  palace.  You  may,  indeed, 
see  soldiers  and  tyrants  decked  in  purple  go  in  to  him ; 
but  never  an  ill-clad,  poor  man,  though  he  may  be  learned 
and  conscientious.  He  is  no  longer  "servant  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God,"  but   rather,   "John,  the  lord   of  lords." 
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When  tyrannical  princes,  men  of  bad  lives,  oppressors  of 
the  church,  apply  to  the  pope  with  their  petitions  for  some 
castle  or  other,  or  to  obtain  a  beneficium,  or  a  bishopric  for 
their  favourites,  the  petitions  of  such  are  sooner  listened  to 
than  those  of  better  princes."  *  The  power,  he  affirmed,  did 
not  belong  to  the  pope,  which  was  commonly  ascribed  to 
him,  of  binding  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;|  all  that  had  been 
given  him  was  the  power  of  announcing  and  of  absolving 
in  spiritual  things.  He  did  but  announce  that  he  whom 
he  absolved,  was  absolved,  he  whom  he  bound  was  bound 
in  the  church.  Not  the  pope,  but  God  only  could  for- 
give sins.  If  it  should  be  asked,  to  what  end  was  the  con- 
vocation of  such  a  general  council,  the  answer  was,  that 
it  was  called  more  particularly  for  two  objects :  first,  the 
union  of  the  church  under  one  head ;  secondly,  union  in 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  primitive  church.  And  if  it 
should  be  objected,  that  the  means  were  doubtful,  and 
therefore  unsafe,  especially  as  there  was  already  a  pope  ;J 
to  this  he  replied,  that  although  we  have,  according  to 
right,  but  one  pope,  yet  in  point  of  fact  there  are  two 
others  besides.  Let  there  be  assembled,  then,  a  council  to 
carry  out  what  was  resolved  upon  at  the  council  of  Pisa, 
or,  if  this  could  not  be  done,  as  was  probable,  and  if  the 
two  other  popes  were  ready  to  appear  at  a  general  council, 
and  to  abdicate  there,  in  case  John  XXIII.  would  do  the 
same,  then  the  latter  was  bound,  if  a  deliverance  of  the 
church  was  in  no  other  way  possible,  to  give  up  willingly 
for  this  object  even  more  than  a  papacy,  so  that  the  whole 
Christian  commonwealth  might  not,  for  the  sake  of  one  in- 
dividual who  was  a  sinner  and  neither  exemplary  nor 
virtuous,  be  brought  to  destruction.  Were  he  a  virtuous 
man,  he  would  follow  the  example  of  Christ,  who  came  not 
to  do  his  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him.  He 
would  submit  to  the  will  of  the  whole  church  and  lay  down 
his  papacy,  if  He  required  him  to  do  so.  Even  though 
there  were  a  true,  undoubted,  and  universally-acknowledged 
pope,  he  would  be  necessitated  to  do  this  by  the  demand 
of  a  general  council,  in  case  the  church  could  not  otherwise 
be  helped ;  and  to  obey  without  contradiction  all  the  ordi- 
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nances  of  that  general  council.  D'Ailly  had  presented  the 
objection,  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  of  the  imperial  throne, 
and  a  contention  among  the  elector-princes,  obeying  dif- 
ferent popes,  a  convocation  of  the  council  from  such  a 
quarter  could  not  be  made ;  to  which  Gerson  *  replies  :  If 
this  could  not  be  done,  then  the  convocation  of  the  council 
would  devolve,  first,  on  other  princes ;  next,  on  other 
societies  and  secular  lords ;  then  on  citizens  of  the  towns 
and  peasants,  and  even  down  to  the  poorest  old  woman ; 
for  as  the  church  might  consist  even  of  the  poorest  old 
woman,  as,  for  example,  at  the  death  of  Christ,  when  the 
Virgin  Mary  only  remained, — so  by  such  an  one  a  general 
council  could  be  called  for  the  deliverance  of  the  church. 
Furthermore,  D'Ailly  had  made  the  objection,  that  a  newly- 
elected  emperor  was  bound  by  the  oath  given  to  his  pope. 
To  this  Gerson  replies :  f  No  oath  can  be  binding  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  universal  church.  He  cites,  for  illustra- 
tion, the  case  of  a  monarch,  cruel  and  ferocious  to  his 
people ;  in  such  a  case  the  people  were  no  longer  bound 
by  the  oath  they  had  given  to  him,  but  the  subjects  were 
made  judges  over  their  master.^ 

It  seems  to  Gerson  §  desirable  that  neither  of  the  popes, 
nor  yet  any  one  from  the  college  of  cardinals,  should  be 
made  pope ;  for,  as  the  latter  were  inured  to  the  practice 
of  the  old  abuses  and  extortions,  it  was  to  be  feared,  that 
the}'"  would  persist  in  them,  and  that  the  evil  might  be  made 
worse.  Therefore,  to  forefend  such  mischief,  a  determina- 
tion of  the  general  council  was  to  be  desired,  that  in 
future  no  person  should  be  chosen  pope  from  the  body  of 
cardinals,  but  that  he  should  be  chosen  from  the  several 
provinces  and  kingdoms  according  to  a  certain  order.  Then, 
after  the  election  of  such  a  pope,  it  seems  to  him  especially 
requisite  that  his  power  should  for  the  future  be  limited,  as 
the  pope  had  taken  many  rights  of  the  church  into  his  own 
hands. 

The  peace  between  the  pope  and  king  Ladislaus  did  not 
last  long.    The  latter  suddenly  attacked  the  pope's  residence. 
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So  extremely  odious  had  the  latter  rendered  himself  at 
Rome,  that  Ladislaus  found  little  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self master  of  the  city.  Pope  John  fled  in  great  trepidation  on 
horseback,  in  May  of  the  year  1413,  to  Florence ;  thence  he 
went  to  Bologna,  and  to  several  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  had 
an  interview  with  the  new  emperor  Sigismond,  who  had 
been  invited  by  all  the  well-disposed  to  effect  a  cure  of  the 
corruption  and  of  the  schism  in  the  church,  and  for  this 
purpose  to  hasten  the  meeting  of  a  general  council  *  A 
common  political  interest  joined  together  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  in  the  quarrel  with  king  Ladislaus.  Besides,  the 
pope  could  not  fail  to  understand,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  any  longer  to  succeed  in  eluding  the  general  desire 
after  a  reformatory  council.  He  consented  to  the  meeting 
of  such  a  council.  One  important  question  only  remained 
to  be  decided, — that  of  the  place  where  the  council  should 
assemble.  Aretin,  the  pope's  secretary  at  that  time, 
relates,  that  the  pope,  before  sending  off  his  legates  to  the 
emperor, f  told  him  that  all  depended  on  the  place  of  the 
council  ;  he  would  not  go  to  a  spot  where  the  emperor  was 
the  more  powerful.  He  would,  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
give  his  legates  ample  powers  to  tieat  on  this  point  with 
the  emperor.  To  this  the  ostensible  instruction  to  the 
legates  should  relate.  But  he  would  secretly  instruct  them 
and  restrict  the  choice  to  a  few  cities  ;  and  these  cities  he 
named  to  Aretin.  But,  on  dismissing  his  legates,  it  occurred 
to  him  all  at  once,  that  he  would  trust  the  whole  matter  to 
their  hands.  He  said  he  would  leave  everything  to  their 
discretion ;  and  in  proof  of  it,  he  tore  in  pieces  the  secret 
instructions  which  he  was  intending  to  give  them.  So 
states  Aretin,  who  was  present  during  these  secret  transac- 
tions between  the  pope  and  his  legates. |  The  legates,  bound 
by  no  restrictions,  suffered  themselves  to  be  persuaded  by 
the  emperor  to  accept  of  the  free  German  city  of  Constance 
as  the  place  for  the  meeting  of  the  council.  This  was,  to 
be  sure,  a  perilous  choice  to  the  interests  of  the  pope ;  but 
he  could  not  now  recede  with  honour.  The  historian 
Aretin,  in  relating  this,  adds :  "  None  can  resist  God's  will." 
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Meanwhile  king  Ladislaus  died.  The  pope  was  urged  by 
his  kinsmen  and  friends  to  return  to  Kome.  They  augured 
to  him  no  good  of  his  journey  to  Constance.  Gladly  would 
he  have  returned  to  Rome,  instead  of  going  to  Constance. 
But  it  was  now  too  late  to  alter  the  thing  with  a  good 
grace ;  and  he  still  indulged  a  hope  that  he  should,  as  he 
had  often  done  before,  win  the  victory  by  his  craftiness  and 
his  money  ;  and,  at  Bologna,  where  he  finally  took  up  his 
quarters,  he  provided  himself  with  a  sumptuous  equipage, 
with  which  he  intended  to  make  his  journey  to  Constance, 
and  by  which  he  hoped  to  make  a  great  impression  on 
many.*  The  pope  and  the  emperor  »Sigismond  now  put 
forth  in  common  their  proclamation  for  a  council,  which 
should  assemble  at  Constance,  in  November  of  the  year 
1414,  for  the  restoration  of  unity  to  the  church,  and  for  the 
reformation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members. 

The  cardinal  d'Ailly  prepared  the  way  for  the  doings  of 
the  council  by  his  work  on  the  Necessity  of  the  Keforma- 
tion  of  the  Church  to  be  brought  about  by  the  council. f  He 
pointed  it  out  as  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  that  the  council 
should  resolve  not  to  break  up  until  the  choice  of  a  pope 
recognised  by  all  Christendom  should  be  effected.  The 
shortest  way  to  this,  in  his  opinion,  was,  that,  without  any 
regard  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa,  the  three  popes 
should  all  resign  their  dignities.  If  this  were  done,  an 
upright  man,  of  regular,  scientific  education,  should  be 
elected  by  twelve  prelates,  more  or  less,  who  should  receive 
full  powers  for  this  pur]Dose  from  the  council,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  cardinals. J  Moreover,  d'Ailly  main- 
tains, that  as  a  king  who  abuses  his  power  may  be  dethroned 
by  the  people,  for  whose  greatest  good  he  is  there,  so 
o  fortiori  this  could  be  done  in  the  case  of  a  pope,  who  is 
chosen  for  the  express  pui-pose  of  teaching  the  laws  of 
God.§  He  complains  of  the  great  state  which  the  cardinals 
thought  it  necessar}'  to  display,  and  in  order  to  display 
which  they  were  forced  to  sequestrate  to  their  own  use  all 
the  revenues  of  the  church.     "  For,"  says  he,||  "  of  what 
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use  is  all  that  wonderful  pomp  ?  that  he  who  to-day,  per- 
haps, is  content  to  appear  publicly  as  the  humble  retainer 
of  a  clergyman,  to-morrow,  made  a  cardinal,  feels  as  if  the 
world  was  scarcely  enough  for  him,  and  appears  in  as  much 
state  as  if  he  were  leading  an  army  to  battle."*  He  would 
see  those  abuses  removed,  that  cardinals  should  appropriate 
to  themselves  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbacies ;  should 
never  be  seen  by  their  dioceses,  but  cause  the  functions  to 
be  discharged  by  ignorant,  worthless  hirelings,  out  of  all 
which  grew  much  evil  to  the  church.  He  expresses  the 
wish  that  the  council  would  counteract  the  mischiefs  occa- 
sioned by  the  suffragan  bishops  in  Germany.  These,  having 
obtained  their  offices  by  simony,  were  accustomed  to  prac- 
tise, in  their  turn,  every  species  of  extortion  on  the  clergy 
and  the  people,  and  to  push  bargains  for  giving  ordinations. 
The  council  should  establish  certain  rules  against  these 
malpractices.  He  thinks  that,  as  so  much  corruption  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Roman  court,  this  should  first  be  reformed  ; 
that  those  who  made  a  trade  of  spiritual  things,  and  the 
instruments  of  simony,  should  he'\  utterly  thrust  out  from 
that  court.  He  considers  it  as  a  consequence  of  simony, 
and  of  those  other  malpractices,  that  the  heresies  in  Bohemia 
and  Moravia  had  made  such  headway  .J  A  strenuous  effort 
should  be  made  to  banish  heresies  and  the  authors  of  them 
from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.  But  there  was  no  way  in 
which  this  could  be  thoroughly  done,  except  by  applying 
some  remedy  to  the  evil  which  had  given  occasion  for  all 
attacks  upon  the  papacy,  namely,  the  corruption  of  the 
Roman  court.  That  court  should  be  brought  back  to  its 
ancient  good  manners. §  The  same  d'Ailly  composed,  about 
this  time,  two  letters  addressed  to  pope  John,||  relating  to 
the  same  subject.  He  adverts  in  them  to  certain  language 
on  the  necessity  of  a  church  reformation,  which  had  once 
been  uttered  in  a  solemn  assembly  before  pope  Urban  V. 
He  deems  it  the  more  necessary  to  refer  to  this,  because  soon 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  the  schism,  under 
the  effects  of  which  they  were  now  suffering,  had  grown 
out  of  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  to  the  correction  of 
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which  this  language  had  reference.  He  says  :*  *'  Although 
I  am  no  prophet,  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  yet  I  venture  to 
say,  without  asserting  anything  rash,  that  if  at  the  next 
council  means  are  not  found  to  remove  these  scandals,  by 
the  entire  healing  of  the  schism  and  by  the  reformation  of 
so  corrupt  a  church,  then  we  must  set  it  down  as  probable 
that  still  more  and  greater  evils  will  ensue."  He  states  that 
some  took  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  abbot  Bernard 
and  others  had  found  it  necessary  to  complain  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  church,  and  yet  its  downfall  did  not  follow. 
In  like  manner,  it  might  still  prolong  its  existence.  He 
affirms,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  the  measure  of  sins  is 
filled  up,  divine  judgment  will  interpose,  and  the  children 
must  often  atone  for  guilt  contracted  by  their  fathers.  Next 
he  adverts  to  the  opinion  of  those  inconsiderate  men,  from 
whom  the  church  had  to  expect  the  greatest  danger,  whose 
motto  was.  Let  the  world  take  its  natural  course,  and  who 
looked  upon  everything  alike  with  the  same  indifference. "f 
Furthermore,  he  mentions  the  opinion  of  a  certain  class, 
who  held  the  evils  of  the  church  to  be  incurable,  and  sup- 
posed that,  as  all  kingdoms  have  had  their  end,  so  the  do- 
minion of  the  church  was  now,  by  the  fault  of  its  presiding 
officers,  hastening  to  its  decline ;  in  contradiction  to  which 
he  says,  a  divine  judgment,  it  is  true,  may  be  threatening 
the  church ;  but  still,  should  an  improvement  of  manners 
take  place,  should  the  superfluous  pomp  of  the  prelates  be 
moderated,  should  men,  in  heart  and  deed,  repent  and  turn 
to  God,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  God  would,  in  some  ineffable 
way,  send  deliverance,  and  stay  the  course  of  judgment. 

Although  pope  John  relied  with  some  confidence  upon  the 
influence  of  his  wealth,  upon  the  great  number  of  prelates 
devoted  to  him  or  bound  up  in  his  interests,  and  upon  the 
force  of  intrigue,  yet  it  was  not  without  anxiety  that  he  set 
out  upon  the  journey  to  Constance.  On  his  way  through 
Tyrol,  he  had  an  interview  with  duke  Frederic  of  Austria, 
wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  bad  terms  on  which  the 
duke  stood  with  the  emperor  Sigismond,  the  zealous 
promoter  of  church  reform ;  and  he  made  the  duke  agree 
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that  in  case  tlie  pope  should  not  find  himself  safe  in 
Constance,  the  duke  should  afford  him  protection  in  his 
neighbouring  domain.  Thus  his  plan  was  already  laid.  It 
was  already  his  intention,  in  case  he  failed  of  carrying  out 
his  schemes  at  Constance,  to  try  the  experiment  of  making 
his  escape  by  flight,  so  as  to  break  up  the  council.  During 
the  journey  the  pope's  carriage  was  upset  in  the  snow. 
This  was  looked  upon  by  himself  and  many  others  as  a  bad 
omen.  He  arrived  at  Constance  on  the  28th  of  October, 
and  after  several  adjournments  the  council  was  opened. 
The  pope  was  calculating  that  the  votes  would  be  taken  by 
the  number  of  persons,  and  was  therefore  hoping  to  carry 
out  his  measures  by  the  majority  of  single  votes,  particularly 
from  the  Italian  nation,  upon  which  he  might  depend.  But 
his  designs  were  penetrated  and  defeated.  In  a  proposition 
relating  to  the  form  of  transacting  business,  the  fact  was 
noticed,  that  the  pope  had  on  his  side  a  majority  of  poor 
prelates  belonging  to  the  Italians,  exceeding  the  number  of 
deputies  present  from  any  other  nation ;  that  he  had 
appointed  fifty  chamberlains  ;  that  by  the  administration  of 
various  oaths,  by  presents  or  by  tlu-eats,  he  had  secured 
numbers  to  himself ;  so  that  by  the  majority  of  votes  he 
could  manage  all  matters  as  he  pleased.  To  guard  against 
unfairness  from  this  cause,  it  was  deemed  best  that  the 
votes  should  be  taken  by  nations  rather  than  by  persons.* 
This  proposition  was  carried,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition 
of  the  papal  party.  The  council  was  divided  for  the 
present  into  four  nations,  Italians,  French,  Germans,  and 
English.  The  deputies  of  each  nation  held  their  separate 
meetings,  and  whatever  was  determined  upon  by  the  majority 
in  these  meetings  passed  as  the  judgment  of  the  nation. 
Then  the  committees  of  the  several  different  nations  reported 
their  separate  decrees  in  the  general  congregations  of  the 
deputies  of  all  the  four  nations,  and  whatever  was  decreed 
by  the  majority  of  the  four  votes  in  these  meetings  was  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  public  sessions  as  a  decree  of  the 
council.  It  would  be  important,  again,  for  the  interest  of 
the  pope,  if  none  but  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed  a 
definitive  vote  in  the  council.     Among  these,  independent 
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thinkers  were  fewer  in  number ;  amono;  the  titular-bishops 
and  abbots,  especially,  were  many  creatures  of  the  pope. 
But  it  was  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  also.  Even  two 
cardinals,  of  whom  one  was  cardinal  d'Ailly,  declared,  in 
the  discussions  on  this  matter,  that  from  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  universities,  doctors  of  theolog}'',  doctors 
of  the  canon  and  the  civil  law,  men  to  whom  were  entrusted 
the  office  of  teaching  and  preaching,  could  not  but  have 
more  weight  than  titular-bishops  and  abbots,  who  neither 
preached  nor  taught,  nor  had  any  cure  of  souls ;  and  that 
the  learning  of  the  former  must  be  set  as  a  make-weight 
over  against  the  advantage  which  the  higher  but  ignorant 
prelates  obtained  from  their  authority.  In  deciding  on 
matters  of  faith  especially,  theological  learning  could  not 
be  dispensed  with.  Furthermore,  inferior  ecclesiastics  who 
exercised  the  office  of  preaching,  and  had  the  cure  of  souls, 
had  a  better  right  to  join  in  the  discussion  of  purely 
spiritual  matters  than  those  who  were  bishops  merely  by 
title,  and  abbots.  Cardinal  St.  Marci  called  the  ignorant 
prelates  mitred  asses.  It  was  remarked,  in  the  next  place, 
that  in  business  relating  to  the  exteimination  of  schism,  and 
the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  church,  the  princes  and  their 
envoys  were  not  to  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting, 
since  the  matter  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
interest  of  princes  and  their  subjects.  Moreover,  their 
assistance  was  required  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the  council 
on  these  matters.*  This  proposition  also  was  adopted  ;  and 
thus  the  most  free-minded,  sagacious,  and  independent  men 
obtained  great  influence  at  the  council,  an  influence  which 
the  pope  had  special  reason  to  dread.  The  prelates  de- 
voted to  the  pope  demanded,  that  the  first  business  to  be 
attended  to  should  be  the  confirmation  of  the  council  of 
Pisa ;  from  this  it  was  to  be  derived,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  the  only  business  before  the  present  council 
was  to  carry'  out  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Pisa  ;  that 
the  council,  therefore,  should  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  the  authority  of  pope  John  XXIII.  was  alone  valid, 
and  that  the  only  thing  necessary  was  to  persuade  or  to 
compel   the   other   two   popes   to   submit.f     Against  this, 
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it  was  observed  by  d'Ailly*  and  others,  that  the  council  of 
Constance  was  not  competent  to  confirm  the  coimcil  of  Pisa, 
standing  as  it  did  on  the  same  footing  of  authority  with  its 
own ;  and  the  only  influence  of  such  a  proceeding  would  be 
to  unsettle  the  minds  of  men,  as  if  that  general  council 
were  not  a  legal  one  by  itself ;  but  the  council  of  Constance 
must  be  regarded  as  an  independent  continuation  of  the 
council  at  Pisa,  and  act  accordingly.  Thus  they  ought  to 
proceed  in  reference  to  the  reformation  of  the  church  in  its 
head  and  members,  and  the  restoration  of  church  unity. 
Hence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  the  council  was  competent, 
if  the  general  good  of  the  church  required  it,  and  her  union 
was  to  be  secured  in  no  other  way,  to  oblige  all  the  three 
popes  to  resign. 

This  form  of  transacting  business  could  not  fail  to  work 
favourably  on  the  course  of  the  council.  The  effects  of  the 
freer  mode  of  proceeding  soon  manifested  themselves.  A 
man  stained  with  so  many  vices  as  this  Balthazar  Cossa, 
whose  crimes  were  known  to  so  many,  must  soon  be 
exposed.  In  the  month  of  February,  of  the  year  1415,  a 
number  of  charges  against  the  pope  were  laid  before  the 
council,  relating  to  every  species  of  vice  and  crime,  and 
which,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  were  too  true.  To  the 
pope,  who  had  his  secret  spies  in  all  quarters,  this  was  soon 
reported  ;  and  at  first  he  was  thrown  into  great  trepidation 
and  anxiety,  for  his  conscience  accused  him.  He  called 
round  him  certain  cardinals  and  other  prelates,  his  con- 
fidants, for  the  purpose  of  consulting  what  was  to  be  done 
under  these  critical  circumstances.  He  endeavoured  to 
make  himself  friends  by  promises  and  presents.  Already 
he  entertained  the  design,  as  it  is  said,  to  appear  before 
the  council,  and  on  many  points  confess  his  guilt  as  a 
sinful  man  ;  but  to  deny  other  things,  and  to  claim  that, 
being  pope,  he  could  be  deposed  only  for  heresy.  But 
there  was  no  intention  of  pushing  matters  to  an  extreme. 
The  crimes  charged  were  of  a  nature  so  grossly  bad,  that 
the  council  must  have  hesitated  about  the  propriety  of 
bringing  such  matters  into  public  discussion,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  papacy  and  of  the  church ;  matters  which  could  not 
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fail  to  scandalize  many.  It  was  considered  a  better  course, 
not  to  enter  into  any  further  examination  of  these  matters, 
but  only  to  take  advantage  of  the  bad  position  of  the  pope 
to  induce  him  to  resign,  and  thus  make  the  way  easier  to 
an  extermination  of  the  schism.  AVhen  this  proposal  was 
laid  before  the  pope,  he  was  at  first  very  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  of  his  worst  difficulty  so  easily.  But  he 
concealed  his  satisfaction,  and  assuming  a  serious  mien, 
declared  himself  inclined,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the 
church,  to  resign,  if  the  other  two  popes  would  also  do  the 
same,  since  in  this  case  alone  would  it  be  of  any  use.*  But 
having  somewhat  recovered  from  his  first  fright,  John 
began  to  assume  again  a  more  haughty  tone.  He  drew  up 
such  forms  of  abdication  as  still  left  him  a  subterfuge,  so 
that  he  might  avoid  the  necessity  of  laying  down  the  papal 
office.  Men  had  learned  caution  from  earlier  experiences, 
and  were  disposed  in  all  cases  to  be  on  the  look  out :  hence 
they  had  some  objections  to  find  with  each  of  the  three 
forms  of  abdication  which  the  pope  proposed.  It  evidences 
the  utter  shamelessness  and  moral  stupidity  of  Balthazar 
Cossa,  a  man  conscious  of  such  infamous  crimes,  that  he  was 
still  capable  of  beginning  the  third  form  of  abdication  in 
words  like  these  :f  "Although  the  most  holy  father  is  bound 
by  no  vow,  by  no  oath,  or  promise,  which  he  may  have 
given,  yet  he  promises  and  vows,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace 
of  the  Christian  people  of  God  and  the  church,  that  he  will 
of  his  own  free  accord  give  them  peace  by  his  abdication,  in 
person,  or  through  his  authorised  agents,"  etc.  Finally, 
John  consented,  on  the  first  of  March,  to  present  before  the 
assembled  council  a  form  of  abdication  such  as  should  be 
prescribed  for  him.  This  announcement  excited  great  joy, 
and  the  Te  Deum  was  sung.  Still  an  abdication  of  the 
pope  conditioned  on  the  proviso  that  the  other  two  popes 
should  also  do  the  same,  failed  of  giving  perfect  satisfaction 
by  reason  of  the  condition  itself,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
reckon  on  the  course  which  the  other  two  popes  might 
take.     Now  as  the  emperor  Sigismond  was  about  making  a 
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journey  to  Nice  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  pope 
Benedict  about  his  resignation,  pope  John  was  strongly 
urged,  for  the  sake  of  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  all  evasions, 
to  give  the  emperor  himself  full  powers,  or  to  send  in  his 
company  an  agent  fully  authorised  to  make  the  abdication 
in  his  name  at  once.  But  in  the  mean  time  John  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  to  the  side  of  his  interests  a 
number  of  princes  and  prelates ;  he  might  hope  to  sow 
discord  in  the  council,  since  many  were  still  too  much 
entangled  in  the  old  church  system  to  feel  at  liberty  to 
approve  any  sterner  measures  against  the  pope.  Not  only 
were  the  Italians  of  this  temper,  or  else  inclined  to  the 
interest  of  the  pope  in  other  ways,  but  a  breach  was 
already  threatening  to  take  place  betwixt  the  freer  party, 
which  consisted  of  the  Germans  and  the  English,  and  at 
whose  head  was  the  emperor,  and  the  French  deputies  on 
the  other  side.  But  this  division  was  fortunately  prevented 
by  the  exertions  of  the  emperor.  Thus  the  pope  struggled 
every  way  against  the  above  proposition,  as  if  by  following 
it  he  would  compromise  his  dignity.  He  proposed  to  make 
the  journey  himself  to  Nice  for  the  purpose  of  treating  with 
pope  Benedict.  But  taught  by  the  experience  which  they 
had  had  of  Benedict  XIII.  and  Gregory  XII.,  the  council 
had  no  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  this  proposal,  and 
feared  that  the  pope,  having  once  got  away  from  Constance, 
would  endeavour  to  effect  a  dissolution  of  the  council.  In 
vain  had  the  pope  endeavoured  to  soften  the  heart  of  the 
emperor  Sigismond,  in  whom  the  more  liberal  party  ever 
found  their  strongest  support,  by  the  present  of  the  golden 
rose,  consecrated  on  Palm  Sunday,  a  mark  of  honour  with 
which  princes  were  seldom  gratified  by  the  popes ;  in  vain 
did  he  pretend  that  the  climate  of  Constance  did  not  agree 
with  his  health,  as  an  excuse  for  leaving  that  city,  to  be 
followed  by  attempts  to  break  up  the  council ;  the  emperor 
pointed  out  to  him  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  these 
pretences,  and  offered  him  any  more  agreeable  spot  which 
he  might  choose  for  a  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Constance. 
Already  rumours  were  afloat  about  the  pope's  designs  to  get 
away  from  Constance,  and  secret  directions  given  to  those 
having  custody  of  the  gates,  not  to  allow  him  to  escape. 
The  pope  contradicted  all  such  rumours  before  the  emperor 
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himself.  Meanwhile,  duke  Frederic  of  Austria,  according 
to  the  plan  agreed  on  with  the  pope,  came  on  the  20th  of 
March  to  Constance,  and  while  he  was  diverting  the  public 
attention  by  a  magnificent  tournament  on  the  next  following 
days,  pope  John  escaped  in  the  darkness  of  the  evening, 
disguised  as  a  groom,  and  fled  to  Schaflhausen, 

Balthazar  Cossa,  whose  conscience  seems  to  have  been 
completely  blunted,  could  now,  under  the  protection  of 
Duke  Frederic,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  council,  breathe 
more  freely :  he  could  now  more  easily  indulge  the  hope 
that  he  should  yet  succeed  in  sowing  discord  among  the 
prelates  of  the  council,  and  effect  its  dissolution,  as  well- 
disposed  persons  of  that  time  feared  he  might  do.  He  put 
forth  from  Schaifhausen  letters  in  justification  of  the  course 
he  had  taken,  full  of  holy  pretensions.  Sometimes  he 
justified  his  flight  by  pleading  danger  to  his  health  from 
the  unfavourable  climate  of  Constance,  compelling  him  to 
take  this  course ;  sometimes  he  complains  of  the  emperor, 
as  hindering  the  free  action  of  the  council,  putting  restric- 
tions on  the  pope  himself,  and  threatening  him.  He  used 
in  justifying  his  conduct  the  words  which  we  have  already 
cited,  words  so  customary  in  the  diplomatic  stylo  of 
hypocrisy,  "  It  was  a  fear  such  as  might  overcome  even  a 
stedfast  man."  He  summoned  the  cardinals  and  papal 
officials  to  meet  him  at  Schaffhausen  on  pain  of  the  ban. 
Many  actually  complied  with  the  summons.  They  travelled 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  council  and  the  pope, 
executing  the  pope's  secret  commissions  ;  and  they  succeeded 
in  stirring  up  contention  in  the  council.  Many  began 
already  to  say.  No  pope,  no  council,  and  the  council  seemed 
disposed  to  remove  to  some  other  spot.  Already  the  worst 
was  to  be  feared.  The  canonical  priest,  Zacharias  of  Urie, 
a  native  of  Constance,  and  the  historian  of  the  council,  who 
wrote  at  this  moment,  makes  the  complaining  church 
express  her  fears,  that,  as  at  Pisa,  the  schism  instead  of 
being  healed  was  multiplied,  so  from  the  council  of  Con- 
stance would  result  an  increase  rather  than  a  cure  of  the 
evil.  The  pope  would  succeed,  under  the  protection  of 
duke  Frederic,  in  escaping  to  Bologna ;  ho  would  establish 
his  authority  as  pope  in  Italy ;  the  council  would  choose 
a  new  one ;  neither  Gregory  nor  Benedict  would  resign  ; 
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and  then  there  would  be  four  popes  at  once.*  But  by  the 
constancy  of  the  independent  members  of  the  French, 
German,  and  English  nations,  by  the  vigorous  measures  of 
the  emperor  Sigismond  and  his  cooperation  with  chancellor 
Gerson,  who  was  even  then  called  the  soul  of  the  council 
(anima  concilii),  it  was  so  managed,  that  the  infamous  man 
who  still  called  himself  pope,  and  to  whose  selfish  interests 
many  lent  their  support,  did  not  succeed  in  carrying  out  his 
maxim,  Divide  et  impera. 

Gerson,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  held  before  the  assembled  council,  on 
the  23rd  of  March,  a  grave  discourse  in  exposition  of 
the  new  and  freer  system  of  ecclesiastical  law,  boldly 
setting  forth  the  principles  already  propounded  by  him, 
and  on  the  recognition  of  which,  he  believed,  all  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  council  must  be  based.  In  this 
discourse  he  defines  the  idea  of  a  general  council  as 
follows  :t  "It  is  an  assemblage  of  all  orders  of  the  ca- 
tholic church  convoked  by  legitimate  authority,  exclud- 
ing no  person,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  demands  to  be 
heard,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  and  determining 
in  a  wholesome  manner,  on  all  matters  relating  to  the 
needful  guidance  of  the  church  in  faith  and  manners." 
He  proceeds  to  say,  "If  the  church  or  general  council 
decrees  anything  relating  to  the  guidance  of  the  church, 
the  pope  is  not  so  exalted  even  above  positive  law,  as 
to  be  authorised  arbitrarily  to  annul  such  decrees,  in 
the  way  and  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  decreed. 
Although  a  general  council  cannot  annul  the  pope's  pleni- 
tude of  power,  conferred  on  him  by  Christ  in  a  super- 
natural way,  still  it  may  modify  the  use  of  that  power 
by  determinate  laws,  and  by  confining  it  within  a  certain 
range  for  the  edification  of  the  church,  with  reference 
to  which  the  papal  power,  as  well  as  all  other  authority- 
entrusted  to  man,  was  instituted.  And  this  is  the  ulti- 
mate basis  of  all  church  reformation.  A  church  assembly 
may  be  convoked  in  many  cases  without  the  express 
sanction   and  the  express  proposal  of  the  pope,  though 

*  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  I.  p.  179,  seq. 
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he  may  have  been  lawfully  elected  and  still  living.  One 
case  is  when  he  is  accused  and  challenged  to  hear  the 
church,  according  to  the  direction  of  Christ  ;  and  he  ob- 
stinately refuses  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  church.  Another 
case  is,  when  important  aifairs  are  to  be  deliberated  upon 
in  a  general  assembly  and  the  pope  declines  to  convoke  it. 
Another  case,  when  it  has  already  been  determined  by 
one  general  council  that  another  shall  be  held  at  a  certain 
time ;  and  the  last  case,  whenever  a  lawful  doubt  exists 
with  regard  to  the  pretensions  of  several  individuals  con- 
tending with  each  other  for  the  papal  office.  The  au- 
thority of  this  council  is  such,  that  whoever  seeks  know- 
ingly, in  a  direct  or  indirect  manner,  to  dissolve  it  and 
destroy  its  authority,  or  to  remove  it  to  another  place, 
or  to  set  up  another  council  in  opposition  to  it,  subjects 
himself  to  the  suspicion  of  creating  a  schism,  or  a  heresy." 
Such  an  one  may  be  accused  before  the  council,  and  must 
defend  himself  before  the  same,  to  whatever  order  he 
may  belong.  That  the  council  is  greater  than  the  pope 
is  evident  from  the  words  of  Christ,  that  the  offending 
brother  should  be  accused  before  the  church,  a  law  which 
admits  of  no  exception.  Now  then,  if  the  pope  gives 
occasion  of  scandal  to  the  whole  church,  and  perseveres 
in  it  to  the  great  injury  of  faith  and  good  manners, 
ought  he  not  to  be  punished  according  to  that  law  ?* 

This  discourse  was  communicated  to  the  cardinals  by 
the  emperor  Sigismond,  at  first  in  manuscript ;  but  such 
as  were  governed  by  the  spirit  of  the  party,  and  devoted 
to  the  papal  interest,  could  of  course  only  condemn  the 
principles  here  expressed.  They  declined  being  present 
at  the  time  the  discourse  was  delivered,  lest  by  so  doing 
they  might  seem  to  give  countenance  to  the  principles 
set  forth  in  it.  The  patriarch,  John  of  Antioch,  ventured 
to  lay  down  positions,  standing  in  direct  contradiction 
to  those  principles.  He  was  an  advocate  for  unconditional 
papal  absolutism.  From  the  fact  that  Christ  had  given 
to  Peter  the  power  of  the  Keys,  he  inferred  that,  in  the 
pope,  as  successor  of  the  apostle  Peter,  resides  all  pleni- 
tude of  ecclesiastical  power ;  all  authority  of  the  church 

*  P.  278. 
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and  of  a  general  council  could  only  proceed  from  him ; 
the  council  therefore  was  subject  to  him,  not  he  to  the 
council ;  without  him  no  council  could  subsist ;  he  was 
responsible  to  none  other  than  the  Lord  ;  and  though 
he  plunged  multitudes  of  souls  into  hell,  no  one  could  call 
him  to  account.*  It  is  easy  to  see  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  advocates  of  such  a  bent:  and  such 
principles,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  required,  in  order 
to  defend  such  a  pope  as  Balthazar  Cossa.  Cardinal 
d'Ailly  called  the  patriarch  to  account  on  the  spot,  for 
maintaining  such  positions :  as  he  also  refuted  them  after- 
wards in  a  book.  The  patriarch,  beset  on  all  hands, 
excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  expressed  these 
views  not  as  assertions,  but  by  way  of  disputation. 

After  much  controversy  between  the  cardinals  devoted 
to  the  papal  interest  and  system,  and  the  liberal  men 
in  the  council,  on  whose  side  stood  the  emperor  Sigis- 
mond,  it  was  finally  brought  about  that,  in  the  fourth 
session  of  the  council,  on  the  30th  of  March,  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  by  chancellor  Gerson  were  proclaimed 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  council.  This  notable  session, 
constituting  an  epoch  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council, 
expressed  the  following  principles,  to  wit:| — First,  that 
this  council,  lawfully  assembled  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
representing  the  catholic  church  militant,  has  received 
its  authority  directly  from  Christ,  which  every  one,  to 
whatever  order  he  may  belong,  even  though  it  be  the  papal, 
is  bound  to  obey  in  whatever  relates  to  faith  and  to  the 
extermination  of  schism.  Secondly,  that  pope  John  is  not 
authorised  to  remove  the  Eoman  court  and  its  officials  to 
another  place.  This  canon,  as  it  was  drawn  up  in  the 
assembly  of  the  nations,  had,  however,  attached  to  it  an 
important  addition — "  in  all  things  relating  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members."  But  against 
this  clause,  as  also  against  many  other  points  at  variance 
with  the  hitherto  prevailing  system  of  the  church  constitu- 
tion, the  cardinals  had  protested ;  and  the  cardinal  Francis 

*  Tom.  II.  p.  297 ;  torn.  IV.  p.  66. 

t  Em.  a  Schelstrate  tractat,  de  sensu  et  auctoritate  decretomm 
Constant,  concilii  sess.  quarta  et  quinta  circa  potestatem  ecclesiasticam, 
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a  Zabarellis,  bishop  of  Florence,  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  the  "  Florentine  cardinal,"  otherwise  a  man 
rather  disposed  to  favour  reform,  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  omit  this  clause  in  the  proclamation  of  the  canon.* 
With  this,  however,  the  council  was  not  at  all  satisfied; 
and  it  was  carried,  in  spite  of  all  protestations  on  the 
part  of  all  the  cardinals,  that  the  bishop  of  Posen  should, 
in  the  fifth  session  on  the  6th  of  April,  read  this  decree 
in  its  unabbreviated  form.  Meantime  the  cardinals,  owing 
to  the  connexion  known  to  exist  between  several  of  them 
and  tbe  worthless  John,  and  owing  to  their  protests  against 
the  freer  proceedings  of  the  council,  were  rendering  them- 
selves, every  day,  more  suspected  and  more  hated.  In 
this  struggle  of  parties  at  the  council,  was  manifested 
a  contrariety  of  views,  which  did  not  augur  any  favour- 
able issue.  One  overture,  handed  in  to  the  council  by  a 
prelate,  and  which  certainly  was  based  on  some  founda- 
tion of  truth,  deserves  notice.  He  proposed,  that  in  all 
transactions  relating  to  the  reformation  of  the  church 
in  its  head  and  members,  the  cardinals  should  not  be 
allowed  to  participate,  inasmuch  as  they  were  a  party 
concerned,  and  therefore  could  not  be  judges.  The  cardi- 
nals, whose  duty  it  was  to  elect  as  pope  the  best  man, 
or  at  least  one  not  altogether  bad,  having  knowingly 
elected  so  abominable  a  man,  and  by  this  abuse  of  their 
power  given  so  great  scandal  to  the  whole  church,  had 
by  so  doing  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of  participating 
in  the  election  of  a  pope  ;  they  deserved  other  punish- 
ments, but  for  these  reasons  should  not  be  allowed  to 
share  in  these  transactions  of  the  council.  It  was  more- 
over alleged  against  them,  as  a  reason  for  excluding  them 
from  these  transactions,  that  they  had  rendered  themselves 
liable  to  suspicion  by  the  fact  that  several  of  them  had 
followed  the  pope  in  his  scandalous  flight,  whereby  he 
had  given  ofience  to  the  whole  church  ;  that  they  had 
asserted,  on  their  return,  that  a  council  without  the  pope 
was  no  council,  but  only  a  conciliabulum  ;  that  so  long 
as   the  pope  was   not  deprived   of  his  authority,  or  this 

*  Thus  Gobelinus  Persona,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  reports  : 
Cosmodrom.  in  Meibom.  Rer.  Germ.  torn.  I.  HtlmfiBstadii,  1Ü88, p.  301) ; 
also  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  IV.  pp.  87,  88. 
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authority  was  not  suspended,  no  man,  however  mighty, 
however  endowed  with  spiritual  gifts,  nor  the  council 
even,  could  effect  a  reformation  ;  because  pope  John 
would  always  find  men  ready  to  stand  up  for  him,  ready 
to  be  made  rich  by  him;  would  always  find  purchasers 
of  dignities,  and  therefore  means  to  replenish  his  ex- 
chequer.* At  this  time  appeared  before  the  assembled 
council  a  messenger  from  the  university  of  Paris,  the 
Benedictine  Gentianus,  and  delivered  a  violent  discourse 
against  the  pope  and  the  cardinals.f  He  complained 
that  through  the  papal  party  the  business  before  the 
council  was  delayed  to  the  injury  of  the  church.  Ever 
since  the  beginning  of  November,  the  transactions  had 
been  strangely  retarded  by  the  pope  and  the  cardinals, 
by  many  unprofitable  transactions,  until  the  1st  of  March, 
on  which  day  the  pope  had  laid  before  the  council  a 
form  of  abdication.  But  when  invited  to  nominate  com- 
missioners with  full  powers  to  carry,  in  his  name,  this 
abdication  into  effect,  he  had  constantly  declined;  and 
the  cardinals,  who  followed  him  in  this,  had  delayed 
matters  by  continually  proposing  amendments,  to  the 
great  hazard  of  their  souls,  and  to  the  great  injury  of 
this  council.  Then  the  pope  had  paid  no  regard  to  his 
oath,  had  fled  by  night  in  disguise,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  up  the  council,  abandoning  everything  for  which 
it  was  his  duty  to  sacrifice  himself.  But  a  great  part  of 
the  cardinals  had  followed  the  pope,  hoping  to  go  to 
Italy  or  to  some  other  agreeable  spot.  But  as  they  had 
not  succeeded  in  their  designs,  some  of  them,  out  of 
shame,  had  come  back;  others,  as  they  had  disgraced 
themselves,  remained  behind  in  Schaffhausen,  lest  a  worse 
thing  might  befal  them.  Then,  the  cardinals  had  opened 
negotiations  with  the  council,  designed  to  retard  its  pro- 
ceedings by  mere  talk.  As  an  example  of  their  intrigues, 
he  states  that  cardinal  Francis  Zabarella  had  been  bold 
enough  to  proclaim  that  decree  respecting  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  council,  in  a  mutilated  form  ;  taking  upon 
himself  the  liberty  of  thus  trifling  with  the  council.  Men 
who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  take   such  liberties 

*  Gobelin,  p.  340.         f  V.  cl.  Hardt.  torn.  II.  p.  180,  seq. 
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as  these,  deserved  no  longer  to  be  admitted  to  the  delibera- 
tions. What  sort  of  people  these  cardinals  were,  had  been 
shown  by  their  election  of  pope  John.  They  had  sworn 
to  choose  the  best  man ;  but  they  had  still  chosen  that 
John,  whom  they  well  knew  at  the  time  was  a  tyrant 
in  disposition,  an  assassin,  a  man  guilty  of  simony,  and 
stained  with  other  crimes.  If  a  person  like  this  was  the 
best  man  among  them,  what  sort  of  men  were  they  them- 
selves ?  The  present  evils  had  grown  out  of  those  earlier 
ones.  The  pope  and  the  cardinals  and  their  faction  sought 
daily,  by  all  they  did,  to  biing  it  about  that  this  council, 
exhausted  by  excessive  labour  and  expense,  should  be 
compelled  to  break  up.  They  ought  no  longer,  then,  to 
be  trusted ;  but  all  fellowship  with  them  should  be  with- 
drawn by  those  who  would  not  perish  with  them  in  their 
sins.  They  ought  no  longer  to  be  trusted,  for  they  trifled 
with  the  council.  "Who,  indeed,  had  ever  given  greater 
scandal  to  the  church  than  this  pope  J  ohn  and  his  friends, 
with  their  retainers  ?  those  traffickers  who,  in  so  unheard- 
of  a  manner,  had  higgled  away,  in  bargains,  as  they  would 
swine  in  the  market,  bishoprics,  abbacies,  canonicates, 
and  parish-churches.  In  fact,  the  bulls  were  drawn  up, 
not  in  the  apostolical  chancery,  but  in  the  counting-houses 
of  bankers  or  merchants,  among  the  Florentines.  Christ 
drove  the  sellers  and  buyers  out  of  the  temple  ;  the  pope 
and  his  adherents  had  brought  them  into  the  temple,  and 
caused  their  tables  to  be  set  up  there.  Let  the  council, 
therefore,  in  order  to  bring  to  nought  these  deceptive  arts, 
proceed  undisturbed  in  their  decrees,  and  make  use  of  the 
power  which  God  had  given  them.  Let  them  but  approve 
themselves  as  constant  men  in  Constance  * — so  he  concluded 
— and  the  Lord  would  give  them  the  victory,  and  crush 
Satan  under  their  feet.f 

But  such  voices  could  have  no  other  effect  than  to  lead 
the  cardinals  to  maintain  their  rights  with  so  much  the 
more  decision,  and  to  stand  up  for  the  prerogative  of  the 
Roman  church,  without  which  nothing  could  be  done.  It 
was  only  with  gieat  difficulty  that  a  breach  could  be  pre- 

*  A  play  on  words  :  Si  in  Constontia  conBtantes  fueritis. 
t  V.  (1.  Hardt.  torn.  II.  p.  284. 
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vented  between  the  two  stiffly-opposed  parties.  The 
council,  in  strict  conformity  to  the  principles  which  had 
been  announced,  acted  as  the  highest  independent  tribunal 
of  the  chm-ch.  The  pope,  flying  this  way  and  that, 
addressed  to  the  council  extravagant  demands,  with  which 
they  could  not  properly  comply,  as  the  price  of  his  abdica- 
tion, and  so  spun  out  the  negotiations.  They  finally 
resolved,  therefore,  to  take  the  last  decisive  step,  without 
papng  any  attention  to  the  protests  of  those  cardinals  who 
were  devoted  to  the  pope.  The  pope's  trial  was  made  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  in  the  seventh  session,  on  the  2nd  of 
May,  a  citation  was  issued  for  him  to  appear  before  the 
council. 

Duke  Frederic  of  Austria  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been 
compelled  by  the  emperor  Sigismond  to  surrender  into  his 
hands  the  person  of  pope  John,  and  he  was  conveyed  to 
Eatolfszell,  a  few  miles  from  Constance,  and  there  held  in 
close  confinement.  The  council  had  set  forward  the  acts 
of  the  process,  the  witnesses  were  heard.  On  account  of 
the  heavy  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  first,  in  the 
session  of  the  14th  of  May,  suspended  from  all  spiritual 
offices ;  and  then,  in  the  eleventh  session,  on  the  29th  of 
May,  was  pronounced  upon  him  the  solemn  sentence 
of  deposition.  Among  other  charges  brought  against  him, 
was  one*  that  he  stubbornly  denied  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  dead 
faith,  or  superstition  sufficient  to  hush  an  accusing  con- 
science by  outward  modes  of  expunging  sin,  may  accompany 
a  life  as  stained  with  crimes  as  was  that  of  Balthazar 
Cossa ;  but  still  the  conduct  of  this  awfully  wicked  man 
becomes  more  explicable  to  us  on  the  supposition  of  a 
decided  and  conscious  infidelity.  The  council,  in  pro- 
nouncing upon  him  the  sentence  of  deposition  on  account 
of  his  ignominious  flight  from  Constance,  on  account  of  his 
perjury,  of  the  scandal  he  had  given  to  the  church,  of  his 
promoting  schism,  still  reserved  to  itself  the  right  of  pro- 
ceeding against  him  on  account  of  his  other  transgressions, 
with  greater  or  less  severity,  as  might  seem  good  to  the 
assembled  fathers.f     On  the  next  day  this  sentence,  passed 

*  Gobelin.  Cosmodr.  £et.  VI.  1. 1.  p.  341.   f  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  IV.  p.  281. 
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by  the  council,  was  shown  to  Balthazar  Cossa,  in  his  prison 
at  Ratolfszell.  He  testified  repentance  for  his  former  life, 
calmly  laid  off  the  papal  insignia,  and  handed  them  over 
to  the  deputies,  and  declared  that,  from  the  time  he  had 
put  them  on,  he  had  not  enjoyed  one  quiet  day.  Balthazar 
Cossa  was  then  removed  to  the  castle  of  Gottleben,  not  far 
distant  from  Constance,  and  given  over  to  the  custody  of 
the  palsgrave  Louis  of  Bavaria. 

By  the  deposition  of  Balthazar  Cossa,  one  important 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  restoring  peace  to  the  church  was 
removed.  Negotiations  were  now  opened  with  the  other 
two  popes,  Gregory  XII.  and  Benedict  XIII.  The  council 
had  uniformly,  in  compliance  with  the  advice  of  its  wiser 
members,  followed  the  principle  of  not  allowing  itself,  in 
relations  so  new  and  extraordinary,  to  be  governed  by  the 
letter  of  the  hitherto  prevailing  laws  ;  but  to  proceed  with 
freedom,  as  the  greatest  good  of  the  church  required.  So 
they  acted  in  the  present  case.  They  were  ready  to  give 
way  in  everything,  provided  only  the  schism  could  be 
utterly  exterminated,  and  unity  restored  to  the  church. 
With  Gregoiy  XII.  this  course  succeeded.  It  having  been 
intimated  to  him  that  he  might  convoke  the  council  anew 
and  then  recognise  it,  he  did  so,  and  then  gave  in  the 
desired  abdication,  before  the  council,  by  his  delegate 
Malatesta.  Benedict  XIII.  was,  to  be  «ure,  more  obstinate  ; 
and  nothing  could  be  done  with  him.  But  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Spanish  nation,  which  had  thus  far 
been  devoted  to  his  person,  now  deserted  him  and  recog- 
nised the  council.  Thus  in  the  year  1417,  they  had 
happily  resolved  one  of  their  problems,  and  restored  unity 
to  the  church.  It  was  at  present  a  council  almost 
unanimously  recognised  by  all  the  nations  of  Western 
Christendom,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Spanish  nation  now 
added  themselves  to  it,  so  that  from  this  time  it  consisted 
of  five  nations.  But  two  problems  now  remained  to  be 
resolved :  the  long-desired  refoimation  in  the  head  and 
members,  and  the  choice  of  a  universally-acknowledged 
pope.  The  last  was  not  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty, 
provided  the  form  of  papal  election  could  be  so  arranged 
that  all  foreign  and  distiirbing  influences  could  be  kept 
out  of  the  way,  and  the  chief  influence  in  the  selection 
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could  be  secured  to  the  better  and  wiser  members  of  the 
council.  Neither  did  so  much  depend  on  the  person  of  the 
pope,  provided  the  general  guidance  of  the  church  were 
better  ordered,  provided  that  limits  were  set  to  all  abuse 
of  the  papal  authority,  all  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
supreme  pontiff,  by  means  of  an  ecclesiastical  legislation  ; 
provided  a  higher  tribunal  could  be  instituted,  before 
which  even  popes  might  be  arraigned  in  case  they  abused 
their  power.  Much  more  difficult  was  the  resolution  of 
the  first  problem ;  for  this  could  never  be  carried  out  in 
a  thorough  manner,  without  conflicting  with  the  selfish 
interests  of  many  corporations  and  individuals.  And 
particularly  if  papal  authority  should  be  restored,  this 
might  easily  succeed,  as  at  Pisa,  in  frustrating  any  thorough- 
going reformation  of  the  church. 

Already,  in  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  1415,  a 
committee  from  the  cardinals  and  deputies  of  the  nations, — - 
a  collegium  reformatorium, — had  been  appointed  to  consult 
on  the  afiairs  connected  with  the  reformation  of  the 
church ;  and  this  committee  had  continued  its  delibera- 
tions. Many  propositions  of  a  more  liberal  stamp  had 
been  discussed  and  settled  respecting  the  improvement  of 
the  church  constitution,  the  extermination  of  many  abuses, 
ecclesiastical  extortions,  the  matters  of  penance  and 
indulgence,  free  church  elections,  the  veneration  of  relics 
and  of  saints,  the  control  of  papal  authority.  Solemn 
processions  of  various  kinds  had  been  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  imploring  the  divine  blessing  on  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church.  But,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  cor- 
ruption of  manners  which  reigned  in  Constance  during  the 
meeting  of  the  council ;  the  multitude  of  prostitutes  who 
had  found  their  way  into  that  city ;  the  bad  example 
which  so  many  set;  simony  which  was  practised  during 
the  very  acts  of  reform ;  all  this  furnished  no  very  pro- 
mising augury  of  a  successful  result.  And  even  while  the 
business  of  the  council  was  proceeding,  serious  men  stood 
forth,  and  spoke  plainly  to  the  assembled  prelates,  on  the 
open  contradiction  between  their  lives  and  the  promise  of 
a  church  reformation.  We  may  notice  here,  in  particular, 
discourses  preached  by  the  Franciscan  Bernard  Baptisatus 
(Baptise)  during  the  deliberations  on  these  matters  in  the 
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year  1417.  He  saj'S  :*  "The  masses  and  processions  and 
other  things  we  busy  ourselves  with,  have  little  or  no 
value  in  the  sight  of  God,  through  the  fault  of  many 
Pharisees,  who  come  here  and  pray  to  God  in  the  temple." 
In  all  this  he  saw  no  true  penitence,  no  devout  prayer. 
"  The  prelates,  alas  !"  says  he,  "  have  come  to  such  extreme 
pride,  that  they  hardly  consider  the  people  worthy  of 
praying  to  God  for  the  same  things ;  they  hardly  can  join 
them  in  imploring  the  divine  grace,  or  in  singing  the  Veni 
Creator  spiritus.''  He  then  distinguishes  different  classes  of 
Pharisees  assembled  at  the  council — graduates,  who  never 
attended  mass,  sermons,  or  processions ;  holders  of  benefices, 
also  parish  priests,  lazy,  immersed  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  without  devotion ;  men  who  served  not  God,  but 
lived  after  the  flesh.  A  second  class  were  those  who 
visited  the  Lord's  temple,  but  whilst  there,  whispered 
falsehoods,  laughed  and  made  fun,  slept,  or  carried  on 
indecent  conversation.  A  third  class  were  those  who 
came  to  church  with  a  long  train  of  attendants,  standing 
in  the  way  of  the  processions,  and  staring  about  on  all 
sides.  He  mentions,  as  a  fourth  class,  those  who  made  a 
trade  of  ecclesiastical  things.  They  bought  or  sold.  Such 
simony,  he  affirms,  could  not  be  extinguished  by  sermons 
and  tracts,  but  only  by  the  execution  of  the  law ;  the 
persons  guilty  of  it  should  meet  with  condign  punishment. 
The  fifth  class  consisted  of  those  who  busied  themselves 
with  science,  but  not  science  relating  to  divine  things,  but 
with  the  study  of  the  poets,  of  worldly  philosophy,  and 
especially  of  jurisprudence.  He  styles  the  Eoman  court — 
of  which  it  was  said,  it  cared  nothing  for  the  sheep  but  only 
for  the  wool — not  a  divine  court,  but  a  court  of  devils. 
He  hints  that  it  had  been  revealed  to  one  of  the  council, 
that  unless  simony  should  from  henceforth  be  exterminated 
from  the  church,  and  the  tyranny  in  it  cast  down,  a 
dreadful  persecution  would  shortly  start  up  against  the 
clergy,  such  as  had  never  been  before.  On  the  degeneracy 
of  the  clergy  he  uses  the  strong  language  that  they  had 
already  almost  wholly  gone  over  to  the  devil.  Then 
addressing  himself  to  those  who  had  to  elect  the  new  pope, 

*  V.  (1.  Hardt.  torn.  I.  p.  881. 
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he  says  :  "  Be  ye  no  Pharisees !  Suffer  not  yourselves  to 
be  bribed  by  money  in  this  election,  as  was  done  before.* 
Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  misled  by  ignorance,  to  be 
disturbed  by  fear,  to  be  turned  aside  by  partiality  for 
any  one." 

Everything  now  depended  on  the  question  whether  the 
election  of  a  pope  or  the  reformation  of  the  church  should 
be  the  first  thing  to  be  looked  after.  This  must  have  been 
well  understood  by  all  who  had  at  heart  the  best  good  of 
the  church,  all  the  unprejudiced,  all  who  were  not  bribed 
by  some  particular  interest.  Let  us  hear  how  the  en- 
lightened Nicholas  of  Clemangis — who,  having  now  retired 
from  the  din  of  the  world,  busied  himself  in  silence  with 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  and,  remote  from  the  passions 
which  agitated  others,  formed  his  opinion  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past — how  this  man  contemplated  the  then 
situation  of  the  council  of  Constance.  Writing  about  the 
council  to  his  friend,  Nicholas  de  Baya,"]"  he  says  :  "  What 
are  we  clergymen  to  do  amid  so  many  evils  that  affect  us, 
and  the  still  greater  ones  that  threaten  us,  except  to  arm 
ourselves  with  the  invincible  shield  of  patience,  and  with 
the  deepest  contrition  of  our  souls  have  recourse  to  the 
weapons  of  our  warfare,  which  are  tears  and  prayers  ? 
Had  the  church  zealously,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  her, 
long  ago  betaken  herself  to  these  weapons,  she  would 
have  secured  the  alleviation  of  her  own  troubles,  and  thus 
of  many  others  which  affect  the  whole  world.  But  how  is 
she  to  sorrow  over  others'  evils,  if  she  cannot  weep  over 
her  own  which  are  so  grievous  and  deep-rooted  ?  How  is 
she  to  help  others,  if  she  is  too  feeble  to  help  herself, 
or  so  careless  as  to  neglect  to  do  it  ?"  The  first  and  most 
important  thing  of  all,  he  says,  is  to  find  out  the  cause  of 
the  distemper :  It  is  the  anger  of  God,  which  men  have 
drawn  upon  themselves.  He  then  proceeds  :  "  If  we  would 
labour,  then,  to  any  effect  for  the  healing  of  these  wounds, 
we  must  proceed  in  this  council  in  a  very  different  way 
from  what  has  hitherto  been  done,  and  as  I  hear  is  done 
by  the  majority  of  ours  who  are  still  disposed  to  go  to  this 

*  Doubtless  an  allusion  to  the  choice  of  Balthazar  Cossa. 
t  Ep.  1Ö2,  p.  290,  seq. 
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council,  not  so  much  to  seek  peace  for  the  church  as  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  soliciting  benefices  for  themselves. 
For  I  understand  that  some  are  departing  with  huge  rolls 
of  petitions,  others  with  recommendatory  letters  from  their 
princes,  others,  and  especially  the  bishops,  with  a  view  to 
maintain  their  rights  of  collation  and  of  patronage.  Thus 
nearly  all  go  to  the  council  to  seek  their  own,  and  but  very 
few  to  promote  whatever  makes  for  peace  and  for  the 
cause  of  Christ :  when,  however,  the  truth  is,  as  we  have 
been  taught  by  the  experience  of  so  long  a  time,  that  those 
are  only  means  for  keeping  up  and  perpetuating  the  schism. 
Believe  me,  such  persons  ought  never  to  have  been 
selected  for  this  business,  persons  of  whom  it  is  to  be 
expected,  that  they  will  do  more  by  their  covetousness  to 
perplex  the  cause,  than  they  can  do  b}^  any  zeal  for  peace 
to  promote  it  in  any  way ;  but  we  should  have  chosen  men 
who  were  especially  free  from  ambition,  and  inspired  with 
zeal  for  peace  and  church  unity  from  heartfelt  love,  who 
would  not  do  fawning  homage  to  popes  for  the  sake  of 
gain,  would  not  be  slaves  to  party  zeal,  but  seek  to  form 
alliances  for  the  promotion  of  a  wholesome  concord,  and 
not  their  own  private  ends.  For  who  could  hope  that  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace  could  ever  be 
restored  amidst  so  much  ambition,  amidst  such  corrupting 
flattery,  so  many  quarrels  growing  out  of  party  zeal  ?  The 
Holy  Ghost,  the  author  and  mediator  of  peace,  is  not  wont 
to  be  called  down  by  such  arts.  Peace  comes  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  seek  it  in  guileless  love,  not  with 
the  prompting  of  carnal  inclinations.  For  although  the 
majority  may  differ  from  one  another  in  their  wishes  and 
votes,  as  usually  happens  in  councils,  yet  all  must  agree 
in  love,  that  is,  all  must  strive,  out  of  charity,  for  concord. 
Those  who  do  not  so,  deserve  not  to  assist  in  counsels  for 
peace,  which  they  are  wont  to  destroy  more  than  to 
promote.  Those  who  from  a  love  without  guile  seek  for 
concord,  do  not  defend  their  opinions  with  proud  and 
pertinacious  passion  ;  do  not  with  self-glory  rank  them- 
selves above  others  in  understanding  and  wisdom  ;  do  not 
seek  diligently  their  own  gain,  their  own  glory  and  pro- 
motion. Such  the  Holy  Spirit  visits,  such  he  assists,  sut-h 
he  enlightens.     Such,  enlightened  from  above,  see  what  is 
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rigjbt,  what  is  good,  what  is  to  be  followed,  what  is  to  be 
avoided,  in  affairs ;  which  others,  blinded  by  the  dust  of 
their  passions,  are  not  wont  to  see.  For  the  anointing  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  teaches  them  all  things,  and  inspires  them 
by  secret  influences  with  all  that  is  profitable  and  healthful." 
In  order  to  participate  in  this  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  says,  those  who  would  assist  at  the  council  must  give 
themselves  to  true  repentance,  and  employ  every  means  of 
grace,  to  purify  their  souls  from  sin,  and  render  them 
fitter  temples  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  If  he  who  is  preparing 
for  fellowship  with  Christ  in  the  communion,  betakes 
himself  earnestly  and  in  every  way  to  acts  of  penitence, 
how  should  not  he  who  would  prepare  his  soul  for  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  solicitous  above  all  things 
to  have  it  cleansed  and  placed  in  suitable  order  for  such  a 
resident.  ''Of  what  use,"  says  he,  "are  masses,  pro- 
cessions, and  public  invocations  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  the 
dwelling  of  the  heart  be  not  prepared  for  his  reception  ? 
What  is  it  to  invoke  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  a 
stupefied  and  polluted  conscience,  but  to  invite  him  with 
the  lips,  and  exclude  him  by  the  manners  ?  God  regards 
not  the  fine-sounding  voice,  but  the  well-ordered  soul 
— not  the  sweet  gracefulness  of  harmony,  but  purity  of 
conscience."  And  he  held  it  necessary,  that  not  only  those 
who  personally  attended  the  council,  but  all  who  had  at 
heart  the  good  of  the  church,  should  participate  in  this 
work  of  preparation.  "In  order  to  pray  rightly  for  this 
laudable  union,  not  only  should  this  preparation  of  the 
soul  be  made  by  those  that  attend  the  council,  but  the 
prelates  should  stir  up  the  catholic  people  everywhere  to 
take  the  same  course."  And  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  of  the  fathers,  they  should  appoint  fasts  and  other 
penitential  exercises  for  the  people ;  and  when  they  are 
thus,  so  far  as  human  frailty  allows,  more  generally 
purified  from  the  stains  of  sin,  the  prelates  should  appoint 
solemn  processions  to  appease  the  divine  anger,  which  the 
clergy  should  attend,  with  fasting  and  weeping,  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  setting  an  example  to  others,  and  the 
whole  community  should  accompany  them  with  their 
prayers.  During  the  whole  sitting  of  the  council  should 
processions  be  made ;  and  the  princes  should  join  in  them, 
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not  in  princely  state,  but  in  simple  and  hnmble  garb,  or  in 
the  habiliments  of  mourning,  as  we  read  concerning  the 
king  of  Nineveh.  And  all  catholic  kings  should  for  once 
lay  aside  their  mutual  enmities,  and  attend  the  council  in 
person,  except  those  who  might  have  reasonable  excuse  for 
absence.  First,  because,  by  their  authority,  the  parties 
might  be  more  easily  induced  to  engage  heartily  in  the 
business  of  establishing  peace,  and  would  stand  in  far 
greater  awe  of  them  than  they  did  of  the  prelates  and 
cardinals ;  next,  because  their  presence  would  contribute 
to  give  the  council  a  more  perfect  feeling  of  security  and 
ease.  And  should  there  be  some  persons  present  inclined 
to  make  difficulty  and  disturbance,  they  could  not  so 
easily  caiTy  their  purpose  into  effect.  In  case  these 
things  were  done,  he  saw  some  prospect  of  a  new  and 
more  glorious  condition  of  the  church  through  a  reforma- 
tion in  its  head  and  members. 

Thus  wrote  Clemangis  near  the  beginning  of  the  council. 
But  after  having  watched  from  a  distance  its  doings  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  years,  he  could  not  but  perceive 
how  very  far  short  of  his  demands  the  council  had  fallen, 
and  his  anxiety  about  the  final  issue  could  not  but  be  im- 
measurably increased.  He  writes  to  the  members  of  the 
council  ;*  "  Men  assembled  for  the  express  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing peace  on  a  sure  foundation  for  the  Christian 
people,  ought  first  to  strive  after  peace  with  God  for  them- 
selves, and  then  seek  to  preserve  among  each  other  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  that  Satan  may 
not  stir  up  new  divisions  among  those  who  are  contending 
for  the  repose  and  peace  of  God's  people.  Satan  had  al- 
ready, as  he  was  informed,  tried  by  various  devices  to 
spread  among  them  his  noxious  poison,  and  to  divert  them 
by  many  a  cunning  trick  and  delusion  from  their  holy  pur- 
pose, sometimes  by  drawing  them  away  from  the  principal 
matter  and  plunging  them  into  other  strife-begetting  ques- 
tions, sometimes  by  impelling  them  to  new  elections 
through  the  restless  uneasiness  of  the  ambitious,  some- 
times by  throwing  in  their  way  new  difficulties,  growing 
out  of  one  cause  and  another.     And  probably,  this  father 

*  Ep.  112  ad  Concilium  Gtiucraie,  p.  311. 
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of  lies  and  of  all  wickedness  would  never  be  qniet,  but 
would  seek  to  niin  the  cause  by  new  devices,  so  long  as 
they  could  avail  anything.  But  it  was  their  business, 
amid  all  these  difficulties  and  hindrances,  to  defeat  his 
malice  by  their  wisdom  ;  and  they  must  confine  all  their 
solicitude  to  the  great  object,  if  their  renowned  assembly, 
convoked  for  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  was  not  to 
break  up  without  accomplishing  its  purpose.  For  should 
such  a  thing  happen,  which  God  forefend  !  then  farewell  to 
the  unity  of  the  church;  about  the  reestablishment  of 
which  such  great  hopes  had  been  excited.  Men  would 
utterly  despair  of  it ;  and  the  schism  among  the  Latins 
themselves  would,  like  that  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Greek  churches,  become  an  incurable  one.  Let  them  not 
desist,  however,  from  their  purpose,  since  God  had  already 
done  so  much  for  it,  since  by  their  success  in  removing  two 
of  the  contending  popes  out  of  the  way,  they  had  peace, 
as  it  were,  already  in  their  hands.  Let  them  not  be  moved 
by  the  violent  demands  of  some,  to  proceed  prematurely  to 
the  election  of  a  new  pope ;  they  could  not,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  do  a  worse  thing  for  the  church.  Let  them 
not  imitate  the  actions  of  those,  who  with  good  reason  were 
blamed  by  them.  Those  overhasty  elections  had,  in  fact, 
brought  ruin  on  the  church :  they  had  caused  the  schism 
to  strike  still  deeper  root,  and  plunged  the  church  into 
those  coils  out  of  which  it  could  not  possibly  be  extricated, 
if  the  council  should  again  proceed,  before  establishing  the 
unity  of  the  church  on  a  safe  foundation,  to  a  new  papal 
election.  He  warns  them  against  the  influence  of  am- 
bitious men,  who  were  seeking  nothing  but  their  own 
benefit ;  of  whom  the  world  and  the  church  were  so  full, 
that  in  comparison  to  them,  the  rest  were  but  few.  Men 
had  hitherto  suffered  themselves  to  be  controlled  too  much 
by  such  persons,  had  bestowed  too  much  attention  on  the 
mere  distribution  of  benefices.  Ijct  them  from  the  example 
of  the  past,  then,  take  warning  with  regard  to  the  future. 
The  choice  of  a  pope  should  be  the  very  last  thing  of  all. 
He  proposes  that  the  council,  in  the  mean  time,  should  make 
an  ordinance  empowering  the  bishops  to  attend  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  benefices.  He  believes  that  it  would,  on 
the  whole,  have  been  much  better  for  the  Roman  church, 
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if  it  had  not  taken  all  this  into  its  own  hands,  had  not  thus 
been  diverted  from  the  repose  of  meditation,  and  entangled 
in  60  mnch  secular  business.  They  should  not  let  them- 
selves be  dra\sTi  aside  by  these  minor  affairs  from  the  one 
great  business.  Xay.  it  were  better  that  the  benefices 
should  remain  for  a  longer  time  vacant,  than  that  the  looking 
after  the  greatest  good  of  the  entire  church  should  thereby 
fall  into  neglect.  There  was  not  one  way  only,  there  were 
various  methods  by  which  the  heavenly  Physician  could 
heal  the  distempers  of  the  church ;  and  he  lets  them  be 
discovered  by  those  who  earnestly  seek  them — opens  to 
those  who  humbly  knock.  If  the  objects  attempted  in  one 
way  did  not  succeed,  if  they  could  not  bring  things  them- 
selves to  harmonise  with  their  plans  and  purposes,  they 
ought,  rather  than  give  up,  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
circumstances  :  as  a  wise  man  says,  *'  If  you  cannot  do  as 
you  will,  then  you  should  do  as  you  can."  It  was  affirmed 
by  many  that  one  thing  had  been  settled — which,  however, 
he  would  not  believe — namely,  that  neither  of  the  three 
rival  popes  should  be  elected  again,  \\  ere  they  certain, 
then,  upon  whom  the  lot  of  the  Holy  Ghost  would  fall,  or 
was  it  right  to  think  of  setting  a  limit  or  imposing  a  law 
on  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  alone  could  guide  the  choice  and 
govern  the  souls  of  men?  What  was  the  meaning  of 
limiting  the  Holy  Ghost  by  man's  arbitrary-  will,  except 
to  exclude  him  entirely  ?  If  the  saying  of  Paul  was  irre- 
fragable, that  where  the  spirit  is,  there  is  libert}',  how- 
could  we  hope  that  the  spirit  would  be  there,  where  liberty 
was  not  ?  Might  it  not  possibly  be  the  case,  might  not 
that  case  perhaps  be  just  at  hand,  that  unless  they  elected 
one  of  these  individuals,  they  could  not  restore  concord  ? 
In  such  a  case,  any  one  surely  could  easilv  see,  what  course 
would  be  best,  whether  to  elect  such  a  pei-son,  or  to  go  home 
without  peace.  He  calls  God  to  witness  that  he  did  not 
say  this  out  of  favour  to  any  man,  but  by  reason  of  his 
sympathy  with  the  suffering  church.  Assuredly  Clemangis 
was  right  in  bringing  the  experiences  of  the  past  as  a 
warning  for  the  council ;  certainly  he  was  right  in  exhorting 
them  against  the  overha.<ty  choice  of  a  pope,  in  warning 
them  against  the  plans  of  self-willed  cunning,  in  inviting 
them   to  shape  their  course  according  to  circumstances; 
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but  with  all  the  true  things  which  he  says  in  this  letter,  it 
is  still  easy  to  understand  that  although  he  might  not  be 
willing  to  confess  it  himself,  his  old  inclination  in  favour 
of  Benedict  XIII.  governed  him  ;  and  he  would  have  gladly 
persuaded  the  council  to  acknowledge  him  unanimously  as 
pope,  which,  however,  would  hardly  have  been  the  suitable 
means  then,  either  for  restoring  union  to  the  church,  or  for 
its  reformation.* 

The  emperor  Sigismond  had  the  Germans,  English,  and 
French  on  his  side,  when  at  the  beginning  he  insisted  that 
the  reformation  should  precede  the  election  of  the  pope. 
But  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  were  too  strongly  devoted 
to  the  old  system  to  be  able  to  reconcile  it  with  their  sense 
of  propriety,  that  a  council  should  any  longer  subsist  with- 
out a  pope.  The  cardinals  were  bound  together  by  the 
esprit  du  corps,  with  the  exception  of  two  who  agreed 
with  the  emperor.  They  feared  that  too  many  things 
would  turn  up  contrary  to  their  own  interest  from  the 
freer  tendencies  of  the  council.  They  exerted  an  influence, 
also,  on  the  other  nations.  The  French  nation,  on  whom 
d'Ailly  had  a  great  influence,  were  gained  over  to  the  pro- 
ject of  hastening  the  papal  election.  The  emperor  found 
himself  left  alone  with  the  English  and  Germans.  The 
German  doctor,  who  had  charge  of  the  external  affairs  of 
the  council,  and  served  under  the  palsgrave,  describes,  in 
his  simple  and  honest  German  style,  the  strong  apprehen- 
sions which  were  felt  that  the  reformation  would  be  fi-us- 
trated,  if  the  election  of  a  pope  should  be  pushed  forward 
first. I     The  emperor  and  the  party  attached  to  him  were 

*  This  interest  in  favour  of  Benedict  is  evidenced  also,  when  in  the 
132nd  Letter  ad  Keginaldum,  p.  336,  he  traces  the  evils  in  France  es- 
pecially to  the  circumstance,  that  the  legitimate  pope  Benedict  had 
been  treated  so  abusively. 

t  "  But  the  Anglici  and  Germani  wanted  to  have  the  reformation 
done  before  the  election.  And  if  that  were  to  be  done  when  the  choice 
was  made,  every  one  would  ride  home  as  soon  as  he  had  done  up  his 
own  business  ;  and  so  the  reformation  would  never  take  place.  And, 
moreover,  when  a  pope  was  chosen,  if  the  thing  pleased  him  he  would 
set  about  it ;  if  it  did  not  please  him  he  would  not  have  it.  The  whole 
matter,  then,  depended  on  the  pope  ;  and  so  they  let  the  matter  hang  ; 
and  not  a  thought  more  was  had  about  it."  V.  d.  Hardt.  tom.  IV. 
p.  1397. 
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called  upon  from  many  quarters  to  be  careful  not  to  depart 
from  their  plan.  We  may  notice  the  speech  of  Stephen  of 
Prague,  probably  Stephen  Paletz,  that  fierce  enemy  of 
Huss,  the  man  in  whose  eyes  it  was  a  damnable  heresy  to 
assert  that  the  church  could  subsist  without  a  visible  head. 
Yet  even  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  demand  before  all 
things  else  the  refoimation  of  the  church.  Undoubtedly 
he  had  suflSciently  experienced  amidst  the  commotions  in 
Bohemia,  that  it  was  nothing  else  but  the  crying  abuses  in 
the  church  that  had  operated  most  powerfully  in  calling 
forth  those  reactions.  He  invited  the  council,  before  they 
elected  a  pope,  to  proceed  to  the  suppression  of  heresies,  a 
business  which  it  was  competent  to,  even  without  a  pope, 
as  it  was  more  than  the  pope  and  the  cardinals,  and  by  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Ghost  infallible  in  matters  of  faith.* 
Speaking  of  the  reformation  needed  in  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing to  church  offices,  he  says :  "  By  reason  of  the  many 
advantages,  the  wealth  and  honour  connected  with  eccle- 
siastical offices,  the  foolish  and  the  wise,  the  young  and 
the  old,  the  bad  and  the  good,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
strive  to  obtain  them.  All  seek,  either  by  good  means  or 
by  bad,  to  attain  to  the  fat  spiritual  prebends.  They  are 
ready  to  move  heaven  and  earth,  expose  themselves  to 
gieat  dangers  and  great  hardships,  such  that  if  they  en- 
dured the  same  for  God's  sake,  they  would  win  the  crown 
of  martjTdom ;  they  will  degrade  themselves  to  the  filth  of 
kitchens,  and  to  the  menial  service  of  grooms,  for  the  sake 
of  getting  promoted  to  spiritual  benefices."  We  may  call 
to  mind  the  agreement  between  this  account  and  the  lan- 
guage already  cited  of  chancellor  Gerson,  and  of  Heniy  of 
Hessia.  He  invites  the  prelates  of  the  council  in  particular, 
now  that  they  were  approaching  the  end  of  their  work  of 
restoring  peace  to  the  c;hurch,  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
the  devices  of  Satan,  who  was  seeking  to  thwart  this  object, 
was  now  exciting  so  much  the  more  division  among  them 
as  his  time  was  short.  So  we  find  a  letter  also  from  an  un- 
known person,  who,  being  a  bishop  of  no  diocese,  calls 
himself  a  vagrant  in  the  world, f  portraying  to  the  emperor 

*  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  I.  p.  833. 

t  Ego  enim  Heimicus  mobilia,  epiacopua  nullius  dioeceseos,  vagorum 
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tlie  corriiption  of  the  church  in  all  its  orders,  and  urgently 
inviting  him  to  forward  the  cause  of  reformation.  So  we 
find  the  archbishop  of  Genoa  delivering  a  speech  and  ex- 
horting the  emperor  to  perseverance  in  promoting  the  work 
of  reform.*  But  the  most  violent  opposition  to  this  course 
came  from  the  part  of  the  cardinals,  who  in  the  month  of 
September  presented  two  protests  against  the  interference 
of  the  emperor  and  the  efforts  of  the  German  party,  against 
whom  they  tried  to  excite  suspicion.  They  complain,  that 
although  the  larger  and  sounder  part  of  the  council,  the 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  nations,  and  the  cardinals, 
two  excepted,  were  of  one  mind  on  the  subject,  the  Germans 
pertinaciously  offered  resistance. f  They  labour  to  show, 
that  the  greatest  danger  grew  out  of  the  long-continued 
vacancy  of  the  papal  chair.  The  council,  by  permitting 
this,  was  inflicting  the  greatest  injury  on  its  own  credit. 
In  many  districts  men  were  still  undecided  as  to  the  stand 
which  they  meant  to  take  in  regard  to  this  thing,  and  were 
waiting  for  the  election,  to  see  whether  it  would  so  turn 
out,  that  they  could  recognise  the  person  to  be  elected  as 
lawful  pope.  Already  reports  were  in  circulation  about 
divisions  in  the  council.  Already  men  talked  of  some  con- 
straint under  which  it  must  labour. |  It  was  to  be  feared, 
that  if  the  election  should  be  longer  delayed,  a  new  pope 
would  be  chosen  at  Eome,  and  find  acknowledgment 
throughout  all  Italy.  It  was  to  be  feared,  that  by  some 
circumstance  or  other,  the  dissolution  of  the  council — a 
thing  no  doubt  which  the  cardinals  themselves  with  their 
allies  could  do  a  great  deal  towards  bringing  about — might 

vagus,  licet  minimus  inter  ceteros  nostrse  congregationis  ministros  ad 
hoc  deputatus,  legatus  seu  nuncius  specialis,  missus  in  Universum  orbem, 
omnia  videns,  veniens  visitando  limina  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  etc. 
V.  d.  Hardt.  tom.  I.  p.  801. 

*  Pilei,  archiepiscopi  Genuensis  parsenesis.    Ibid.  p.  812 
t  Tres  nationes,  Italise  videlicet,  Gallise  et  Hispanise,  quse  faciunl 
multo  majorem  et  saniorem  partem  concilii,  et  ultra  dicti  domini  car- 
dinales  illam  acceptaverint  cset.     Schelstrat.  p.  256. 

X  Nee  non  etiam,  quod  quorundam,  qui  eidem  concilio  adhgeserunt, 
propter  rumores  discordiarum,  et  quasi  impressionum,  quas  in  eodum 
concilio  fieri  audiunt,  fides  jam  de  eodem  concilio  dicitur  vacillare. 
Ibid.  p.  2.57.  We  may  probably  understand  here  a  malicious  allusion 
to  the  pretended  limiting  influence  of  the  emperor  Sigismond. 
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take  place  before  any  step  had  been  taken  towards  the 
election  of  a  pope  :  and  how  then  could  they  ever  succeed 
in  having  a  universally-recognised  pope,  when  there  was 
no  pope  to  convoke  a  council  'i  Thus  these  cardinals  could 
never  find  it  in  their  power  to  accept  the  principles  of  a 
fieer  church  law ;  the  old  Roman  church-system  ever  lay 
at  the  bottom  of  their  creed.  They  complained  that  the 
Germans  had  left  unanswered  for  three  months  their  invi- 
tation that  they  should  unite  with  themselves  in  deciding 
on  the  form  of  the  papal  election,  which,  to  be  sure,  the 
Germans  had  done,  but  for  the  good  reason,  that  the  German 
party  were  for  deferring  everything  else  until  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  had  been  secured.  They  avowed  that 
those  who  were  ever  standing  in  the  way  of  the  election  of 
a  pope,  made  themselves  suspected  of  promoting  the  schism, 
inasmuch  as  the  church,  so  long  as  it  remained  without  a 
universally-acknowledged  head,  was  not  restored  as  yet  to 
its  true  unity.  They  washed  their  hands  of  all  blame, 
should  great  dangers  and  mischiefs  be  found  to  spring  out 
of  this  want  of  a  universally-acknowledged  pope ;  they 
threw  the  responsibility  of  all  this  upon  the  Germans  alone. 
They  labour  to  show  that  the  reasons  given  by  the  latter 
for  postponing  the  election  were  no  reasons  at  all.  They 
themselves  also  and  the  other  three  nations  shared  with  the 
Germans  the  interest  which  the  latter  expressed  for  the  re- 
formation of  the  church,  as  they  had  indeed  also  taken  their 
part  in  the  transactions  on  that  subject ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  hinder  them,  while  proceeding  to  the  election 
of  a  pope,  from  acting  also  at  the  same  time  on  the  matter 
of  church  reform.  The  most  important  thing  in  the  refor- 
mation of  the  church  was  to  provide,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  church  should  have  a  universally-acknowledged 
visible  head  ;  for  the  body  without  the  head  was  a  mutilated 
carcase.  How  could  men  speak  of  a  rpfoi^mtion  while  this 
deformation  still  continued  to  exist?  To  the  unity  of  the 
church  belonged  two  conditions — the  union  of  the  members 
among  themselves,  and  their  union  with  the  head.  The 
first  they  had  attained ;  the  second  was  still  wanting,  and 
this,  therefore,  should  be  the  first  thing  to  be  brouglit 
about.  Already  the  people  were  uttering  against  the  Ger- 
mans such  reproaches  as  these :  "  They  were  inclined  to  the 
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heresy  of  the  Hussites,  to  believe  that  the  church  had  no 
need  of  a  visible  head.  A  card  was  handed  about  contain- 
ing twelve  points  which  required  decision,  among  which 
were  the  following  :  Whether  it  was  proper  to  say  that,  the 
apostolical  chair  being  vacant,  as  all  know  it  to  be  now,  no 
new  election  was  to  be  made ;  but  that  after  such  a  vacancy, 
the  church  may  remain,  for  a  long  and  undefined  time, 
without  a  head,  and  without  any  canonical  arrangement 
relating  to  the  form  of  the  future  election ;  whether  this 
was  contrary  to  divine  law,  contrary  to  Christ's  direction 
with  regard  to  his  vicars  and  the  successors  of  Peter? 
Whether  it  was  heretical,  or  appeared  at  least  to  favour 
heresy,  and  particularly  the  Hussite  heresy,  condemned  by 
this  council,  to  say  that  the  church  could  be  better  governed 
without  a  pope,  than  with  his  authority  and  that  of  the 
Eoman  church  ?  Whether  it  was  erroneous  to  assert,  that 
it  was  a  less  mischief  for  the  church  to  be  wholly  without 
a  head,  than  to  be  deprived  of  the  reformation  of  the  head  ? 
Whether  to  assert  that  the  Eoman  and  universal  church 
could  not  be  reformed  in  the  right  way  without  depriving 
her  of  the  temporal  goods  with  which  she  had  been  super- 
fluously endowed  by  the  princes,  was  not  something  erro- 
neous and  akin  to  thö  Hussite  heresy  ?  In  the  propositions 
here  thrown  out,  many  of  which  very  closely  resemble 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  protest  of  the  cardinals,  we  see 
manifested  a  disposition  to  find  already  in  the  Germans  a 
spirit  hostile  to  the  secularization  of  the  church,  together 
with  a  fear  that  some  attack  might  be  made  on  the  excessive 
wealth  of  the  church  by  a  council  acting  freely  without  a 
pope.  In  this  suspicion  and  these  complaints  against  the 
Germans  lies  a  jDrophecy ;  although  they  were  really  at  this 
time  far  from  entertaining  any  such  thoughts  of  a  church 
revolution.  Meantime  Eobert  Hallam,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
one  of  the  most  free-spirited  members,  and  the  most  zealous 
for  church  reform,  had  died  at  the  council.  He  had  com- 
municated, especially  to  the  English  nation,  the  free  refor- 
matory spirit.  After  his  death,  the  English  deputies  were 
more  easily  drawn  over  to  the  other  party.  The  Germans 
alone  stood  faithfully  by  the  emperor  Sigismond  ;  but  they 
singly  could  not  carry  the  matter  through  without  producing 
a  schism  in  the  council,  and  bringing  about  its  dissolution. 
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But  the  Germans  before  they  gave  in,  published  on  the 
14th  September,  1417,  in  opposition  to  the  protest  of  the 
cardinals  already  mentioned,  that  well-known  protest  which 
so  characteristically  marks  the  German  spirit,  from  which 
the  great  Reformation  was  destined  one  day  to  proceed : 
"  Whereas,  they  had  in  these  days  been  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  send  some  from  their  body  to  deliberate  about  the . 
election  of  a  pope,  which,  in  their  opinion,  is  undertaken 
prematurely  and  unreasonably,  as  it  was  by  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  whereas  the  German  nation,  among  other 
nations,  has  been  rather  violently  beset ;  a  nation — so  they 
characterise  themselves — devoted  to  God,  patient  and 
humble,  and  yet  by  God's  grace  not  without  power,  but 
including  in  itself,  besides  the  imperial  monarchy,  eight 
illustrious  kingdoms,"  etc.  They  then  go  on  to  notice  the 
suspicions  above  mentioned,  that  they  promoted  schism, 
favoured  the  heresy  of  Wickliff  and  Huss,  and  remark : 
"  These  false  criminations  and  calumnies  this  nation  has 
hitherto,*  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  the  preservation  of  con- 
cord, preferred  patiently  to  endure,  rather  than  by  mani- 
festing impatience  and  being  zealous  for  their  own  honour, 
expose  themselves  to  be  charged  by  the  other  nations  with 
creating  discord  among  brethren."  Far  from  them  was  it 
to  think  that  the  church  could  be  governed  without  a  pope, 
or  that  a  longer  vacancy  of  the  papal  chair  was  useful ;  yet 
they  believed  that  such  vacancy  would,  perhaps,  be  still 
more  dangerous,  where  the  guidance  by  a  council  did  not 
exist  as  a  matter  of  fact.  And  perhaps  it  had  already  been 
more  dangerous,  for  the  two  years  during  which  the  council 
had  so  many  opponents  to  contend  ^viih,  «o  many  kingdoms, 
which  now  had  attached  themselves  to  it.  Therefore  the 
danger  at  present  seemed  to  them  to  be  less.  And  since 
the  preceding  decline  of  the  church  was  owing  to  the  schism, 
therefore  it  was  especially  necessary,  in  order  to  guard 
against  divisions  for  the  future,  to  provide  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  head,  and  of  the  Roman  court,  on  which  future 
papal  elections  must  moreover  depend  ;  and  from  this  point 
these  elections  should  be  fixed  and  settled  by  the  most 

*  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  IV.  p.  1419  :  Deo  devotani,  patientem  et  hnrailem 
nationem  Germanicam,  per  dei  gratiam  non  magis  impotentem,  sed 
prater  imperialem  monarchiam  octo  regna  inclytii  continentem  csBt. 
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sacred  laws.  The  churcli  from  its  commencement  onward 
bad  been  tbus  governed  by  the  apostle  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  and  their  successors,  those  most  devout  shepherds, 
who  cared  not  for  money  but  for  souls,*  through  a  period 
of  almost  a  thousand  years ;  in  a  word,  so  long  as  heavenly 
interests  were  valued  more  highly  than  earthly ;  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  as  a  painful  fact,  that  for  the  last 
150  years,  or  thereabouts,  several  popes  with  their  courts 
had  been  devoted  to  the  fleshly  life,  immersed  in  worldly 
pleasure,  and  thus  they  had  sunk  downward  to  what  was 
still  worse,  had  forgotten  the  things  of  heaven,  had  taken 
no  concern  whatever  in  the  welfare  of  souls  and  things 
purely  spiritual,  but  looked  merely  at  what  was  subservient 
to  gain,  had  usurped  to  themselves,  by  resorting  to  any 
means,  the  rights  of  other  churches.  The  papal  reservations, 
which  spurned  all  laws,  and  which  enabled  them  to  deter- 
mine the  appointments  to  all  ecclesiastical  offices,  are  cited 
as  an  example.  They  had  brought  all  tribunals  under  their 
own  control;  decided  on  all  matters,  even  secular;  dis- 
pensed unusual  indulgences  for  money;  and  finally  they 
had  amassed  such  an  amount  of  wealth,  that  many  of  them 
could  enrich  all  their  kinsmen,  and  some  had  even  sought 
to  make  them  princes.  And  hence,  and  especially  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  prolonging  general  councils  of  reform, 
covetousness,  which  is  called  idolatry,  paying  court  for 
spiritual  dignities,  heresy  and  simony,  had  spread  far  and 
wide.  From  these  causes  had  sprung  the  most  dangerous 
schisms,  which  some  cardinals,  of  different  and  perhaps 
hostilely-disposed  nations,  had  in  carnal  temper  promoted 
and  cherished.  Pomp  and  display  had  increased  among 
the  clergy.  Hence  the  study  of  the  sciences  had  declined ; 
church  structures  and  monasteries  had  fallen  to  decay ; 
their  landed  property  had  remained  uncultivated  and  un- 
cared  for ;  and  their  valuable  moveable  property  had  been 
squandered  away.  Only  the  rich,  men  versed  in  pecuniary 
affairs,  the  frivolous,  the  general  vagrants,  the  ignorant, 
the  vicious,  and  a  few  capable  men,  were,  in  utter  contempt 
of  the  devout  and  learned,  not  only  promoted,  but  in  God's 
temple  preferred  above  all  others,  as  by  an  undeniable  right 

'■^-  Devotissimos  pastores,  non  pecuniarum,  sed  ammarum.     P.  1421. 
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of  succession.  Distinct  prominence  was  given  to  the  matter 
of  indulgences  as  constituting  the  worst  of  these  abuses ; — 
the  notion  that  sins  could  be  estimated  at  a  certain  price 
and  the  pardon  of  them  sold.*  It  was  because  the  laity  had 
seen  such  things  done  before  their  eyes,  and  had  been  so 
scandalised  thereby,  that  they  looked  with  contempt  upon 
the  once  so  highly  esteemed  order  of  the  clergy,  and  re- 
garded it  as  more  an  antichristian  than  a  Christian  institu- 
tion.! The  German  nation,  it  was  said,  had  learned  wisdom 
by  the  experience  obtained  at  Pisa.  It  had  seen  how  the 
expectation  of  a  reformation  of  the  church,  excited  by 
solemn  promises  and  assurances,  had  been  disappointed ; 
how  after  the  choice  of  two  popes  the  evil  only  went  on 
from  worse  to  worse  ;  how  vice  and  depravation  of  manners, 
still  worse  than  the  schism  now  to  be  exterminated,  had 
spread  far  and  wide.  They  demanded  that,  first  of  all,  this 
corruption,  as  the  plague  which  tainted  the  whole  body  of 
Christ,  should  be  exterminated  from  the  house  of  God,  that 
the  pope,  as  a  pure  and  holy  man,  might  be  elected  by  pure 
and  holy  men.;f  They  demanded,  that  whatever  appertained 
to  the  above-described  degeneracy  of  the  church,  should  be 
so  removed,  that  the  church  might  be  governed  for  the 
future  after  the  example  of  that  more  ancient  church 
governance,  by  which  she  had  been  guided  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  before,  and  in  conformity  with  the  old  ecclesias- 
tical laws ;  but  this  after  the  removal  of  those  abusive  or- 
dinances which  had  been  invented  to  favour  the  Eoman 
church.  They  conclude  by  saying:  "It  is  sooner  to  bo 
borne  and  more  salutary,  that  the  Eoman  church  should 
remain  vacant  for  a  time,  while  the  general  council  has  the 
direction.     It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  papal  chair  should 

*  Sub  colore  appretiandanun  chartanim,  crimina  delinquentium,  aut 
pratia  dispensatiouum,  praecise  secunduui  qualitatem  suam,  ut  res  pro- 
lans taxantur,  abuäiones  manifeste  uefundas  comniittendo,  indulgentiaa 
incorisuetaa  pro  pccuniis  largiendo.     P.  1422. 

t  Eeclesiasticum  statum,  quem  ab  olim  devoto  cultu  reverebatur, 
nunc  tanquara  ampliua  riguisset,  levipendat,  ut  et  ilium  apud  aliquo3 
magis  antichriHtianum  quam  chriütianum  fore  putet.     P.  1423. 

X  Ex  ovili  dominico  tanquam  infectivam  putredinem,  antequam  pas- 
tor apostolicus  mundiitus,  sanctus  et  Justus,  et  per  mundutos,  sanctos  et 
juatos  elif^atur,  pra;mundare,  et  domum  del  ab  inveteratis  foetidis, 
mundandis  maculis  czpiare.     P.  1423. 
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in  the  first  place  be  carefully  purged  of  its  defilement,  lest 
the  future  pope,  even  though  the  holiest  man  should  be 
elected,  might,  if  he  sat  in  the  midst  of  these  abuses,  become 
himself  defiled.*  The  Geimans  then  proceed  to  invite  the 
fathers  of  the  council,  they  adjure  them  by  the  duty  of  their 
high  calling,  and  by  the  fear  of  God,  to  unite  with  the  Ger- 
man nation  for  this  end,  that  ere  they  proceed  to  the  election 
of  a  pope,  efficient  decrees  be  published  at  a  public  session 
relating  to  everything  needful  in  order  to  reformation ;  and 
that  then,  and  not  till  then,  they  should  proceed  to  the 
business  of  settling  upon  the' right  mode  of  electing  a  pope, 
and  to  the  actual  election,  which  would  in  this  case  prove 
to  be  an  easy  affair.  The  German  nation  protested  before 
God,  before  the  host  of  angels,  and  before  the  entire  church, 
to  the  assembled  council,  that  if  they  refused  to  proceed  in 
the  way  required,  it  would  not  be  the  fault  of  that  nation, 
but  theirs,  that  the  bride  of  Christ,  the  holy  mother  church, 
inseparable  from  her  bridegroom,  was  not  restored  to  purity 
and  freedom  from  all  stain,  and  in  being  thus  restored, 
brought  back  also  to  perfect  union.f 

Thus  the  German  nation  replied  to  that  protest  of  the 
cardinals,  a  document  by  which,  as  appears  evident  from 
the  tone  of  the  declaration,  they  felt  themselves  wronged ; 
and  thus  they  flung  back  the  charges  thrown  out  against 
them.  This  was  the  last  word  spoken  in  behalf  of  reform. 
Even  the  emperor  and  the  Germans  were  obliged  to  yield 
at  last ;  as  they  saw  that  nothing  could  be  done.  It  was 
still  required,  however,  that  the  pope  should  bind  himself, 
immediately  after  the  election  and  previous  to  the  corona- 
tion, to  proceed,  before  undertaking  any  other  business,  to 
the  work  of  reform. 

When  the  question,  however,  came  to  be  discussed,  in 

*  Expedire  videtur  omnino,  pontificalem  catliedram  prius  diligenter 
purgari,  et  Romanam  ecclesiam  decoris  moribus  illustrari,  quam  futurum 
prsesulem,  etiamsi  sanctissimus  eligatur,  in  istis  abusionibus  sedendo, 
commaculare.     P.  1424. 

t  Protestatur  haec  natio  Germanica  coram  deo,  tota  curia  coelesti, 
universali  ecclesia  et  vobis,  quod  nisi  feceritis  praimissa  modo  et  ordine 
supra  dictis,  quod  non  per  eam,  sed  per  vos  slat,  stetit  et  stabit,  quo- 
minus  sponsa  Christi,  sancta  mater  ecclesia,  suo  sponso  inconvulsa, 
purior  et  imraaculata  reformetur,  et  reformjvta  ad  perfectam  reducatur 
imitatem.    P.  1424. 
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what  form  the  resolution  containing  this  requirement 
should  be  drawn  up,  it  was  declared,  in  opposition  to  the 
Germans,  that  a  pope  once  chosen  could  not  be  bound, — 
a  premonition  of  the  course  which  matters  were  to  take.* 
Meanwhile  a  great  deal  was  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
church  reform ;  but  there  was  an  evident  conflict  between 
the  interests,  principles,  and  wishes  of  the  different  nations. 
Yet  one  event  transpired  which  was  of  great  moment ;  in 
a  certain  sense  it  might  be  said  to  constitute  an  epoch  and 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  church  constitution.  In  the 
39th  session  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  :  that  the 
frequent  appointment  of  general  councils  was  a  principal 
means  of  rooting  our  tares  from  the  field,  counteracting 
heresies  and  schisms,  and  promoting  the  reformation  of 
the  church.  The  neglect  of  holding  such  synods  hitherto 
had  occasioned  much  harm.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that 
a  general  council  should  be  held  in  five  years,  then  in 
seven  years,  and  from  thenceforth  every  ten  years.  The 
pope  should,  a  month  before  the  conclusion  of  every  general 
council,  make  known  the  place  of  the  next  council,  to  be 
selected  with  the  concuri'ence  of  this  whole  assembly.  He 
could,  for  weighty  reasons,  if  the  circumstances  required 
it,  anticipate  the  time  of  convoking  the  general  assembly, 
but  should  never  pass  beyond  the  terms  above  designated. 
Accordingly,  it  would  amount  to  this :  that  always  either 
a  general  council  should  be  actually  in  session,  or  soon  to 
be  held.  If  for  particular  reasons,  however,  such  as  war 
or  a  siege,  the  place  previously  designated  for  the  council 
should  prove  unsuitable,  the  pope,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  cardinals,  or  two-thirds  of  them,  might  select  a  new 
place,  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with  the  place  first 
designated,  unless  the  same  hindrance  existed  in  reference 
to  the  whole  nation  ;  and  in  this  case,  he  might  convoke 
the  council  in  some  other  place  contiguous  to  this  nation. 
Yet  all  this  should  be  made  known  a  year  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  council,  that  all  might  have  it  in  their  power  to 
be  present  at  the  proper  time.  By  carrying  this  law  into 
effect,  the  pope's  absolute  power  would,  to  be  sure,  have 
been  destroyed ;  a  limit  would  have  been  set  to  his  arbi- 

♦  Schelstrat.  p.  269. 
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ti'ary  will ;  the  execution  of  tlie  papal  authority  would  have 
been  subjected  to  constant  oversight.  But  it  was  easier 
to  draw  up  such  a  law  in  words,  than  to  reduce  it  to 
practice.  How  much  was  involved  in  bringing  about  such 
frequent  meetings  of  a  general  council !  While  the  contest 
was  still  going  on  between  the  Germans  and  the  other 
nations  on  the  question,  In  what  way  the  pope  should  be 
bound  to  make  arrangements  for  a  reformation  of  the 
church,  news  came  that  a  man  entitled  to  the  highest 
veneration,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  uncle  to  the  king 
of  England,  bound  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  had 
arrived  at  Ulm.  He  was  called  in  to  act  as  a  peacemaker ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  agreement,  on  the 
30th  of  October.  It  was  settled  that  the  council  should 
draw  up  a  decree  to  the  effect  that  the  pope  to  be  elected 
should  reform  the  church  in  its  head  and  in  the  Eoman 
court,  according  to  justice,  and  as  the  good  government  of 
the  church  required,  before  the  council  was  dissolved; 
moreover  the  following  points  were  expressly  settled: 
1.  Eelative  to  the  number,  the  quality,  and  the  nation  of  the 
cardinals  ;  2.  relative  to  the  reformation  of  the  apostolical 
see ;  3.  relative  to  the  annates ;  4.  relative  to  the  collation 
of  benefices  and  gratifications  in  expectancy ;  5.  relative  to 
the  confirmation  of  church  elections ;  6.  relative  to  affairs 
which  were  to  be  transacted  and  those  which  were  not  to 
be  transacted  in  the  Roman  chancery ;  7.  relative  to  appeals 
to  the  Eoman  court ;  8.  relative  to  the  question  for  what 
causes  and  in  what  manner  the  pope  might  be  corrected  or 
deposed;*  9.  relative  to  the  extirpation  of  simony; 
10.  relative  to  dispensations  ;  11.  relative  to  indulgences.  It 
was  determined  that,  after  committees  had  been  appointed 
for  discussing  and  settling  these  matters,  the  rest  might 
return  home.  The  cardinals  had  now,  therefore,  secured 
their  object — that  the  deliberation  respecting  the  form  of 
papal  election  should  come  first  in  order.  Already  had 
many  of  the  freer  voices,  from  the  German  nation  as  it 
seems,  demanded  that  the  cardinals  should  have  no  part  in 
the  papal  election.     We  have  seen,  already,  how  their  late 

*  Propter  quae  et  quomodo  papa  possit  corrigi  vel  deponi.     Scliel- 
Btrat.  p.  271. 
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choice  of  one  of  the  most  abandoned  men  had  been  turned 
against  them.  It  was  not  without  reason,  therefore,  that 
their  influence  was  distrusted  ;  but  they  had  no  intention  to 
put  up  with  this  exclusion.  One  of  them  declared,  that  a 
council  without  a  pope  had  no  right  to  alter  the  form  of 
the  papal  election ;  that  a  pope,  chosen  according  to  this 
altered  form,  would  not  be  acknowledged  as  lawful  pope. 
They  finally  agreed  upon  this :  that  six  from  each  nation, 
together  with  the  cardinals,  should  unite  to  form  an  elec- 
toral college,  and  that  he  who  received  two-thirds  of  the 
votes  of  these  electors  should  be  recognised  as  lawful  pope.* 
Through  the  strife  of  the  different  nations,  of  whom 
each  wanted  to  have  a  pope  from  its  own  body,  another 
schism  might  easily  have  arisen.  The  Germans  set  the 
example  of  sacrificing  their  own  wishes  and  interests  to  the 
good  of  the  church,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  give 
their  votes  for  an  Italian ;  they  also  prevailed  on  the 
English  to  yield.  The  French  and  Spaniards  were  refrac- 
tory at  first ;  but  finally,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  on  St.  Martin's  day  in  November,  they  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  give  place  for  the  Holy  Spirit  as  a  spirit  of 
concord  ;  and  on  the  same  day,  Cardinal  Otto  of  Colonna 
was  chosen  pope,  after  the  election  had  lasted  three  days. 
He  called  himself  I\Iartin  the  Fifth. 

When  it  was  found  that  the  newly-elected  pope  did  not 
proceed  as  speedily  as  was  desired  to  the  work  of  refoim, 
the  French  deputies  betook  themselves  to  the  emperor,  and 
begged  him  to  press  the  matter  with  the  pope  ;  but  Sigis- 
mond  told  them,  that  at  an  eailier  day,  while  as  yet  there 
was  no  pope,  it  had  been  his  duty  to  look  after  this  matter ; 
and  when  he  had  insisted  that  the  reform  should  precede 
the  pope's  election,  they  had  opposed  him.  Now  they  had 
a  pope  as  they  desired ;  and  to  him,  therefore,  they  should 
go,  vchose  business  it  was  now.f  When,  at  length,  the  subject 
of  reformation  again  came  up  for  deliberation,  the  Germans 
presented  a  draft  from  which  we  select  the  following  re- 
markable points.  The  business  related  to  the  cases  in 
which  the  pope  might  be  corrected  or  deposed.  It  appeared 
to  them  that  the  pope  could  be  punished  and  also  deposed 

*  V.  d.  Hardt.  torn.  IV.  p.  1452,  scq.       t  Gobelin.  Pers.  Cosm.  p.  345. 
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by  a  general  council,  not  only  for  heresy,  but  also  for  noto- 
rious simony,  as  well  in  reference  to  the  sacraments  as  to 
the  bestowment  of  benefices,  and  for  any  other  notorious 
transgression,  whereb}''  scandal  was  given  to  the  church,  if, 
when  reminded  of  his  fault  in  a  lawful  way,  he  proved  to 
be  incorrigible.  Furthermore,  that  the  excessive  indul- 
gences which  had  been  granted  during  the  time  of  the 
schism,  and  had  extended  to  the  pardon  of  all  sins,  should 
be  wholly  revoked.*  Pope  Martin  subsequently  drew  up  a 
plan  of  reform  which  by  no  means  answered  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  nations.  In  this  plan  some  notice  was  taken 
of  the  two  points  just  referred  to,  which  had  been  brought 
up  by  the  Germans.  In  reference  to  the  first,  it  was  ob- 
served, that  it  did  not  appear,  and  such  was  the  judgment 
also  of  several  of  the  nations,  how  anything  new  could  be 
determined  on  that  matter.  In  reference  to  the  second,  it 
was  said  the  pope  would  take  care  for  the  future,  that  there 
should  be  no  too  lavish  dispensation  of  indulgences,  lest 
they  might  fall  into  contempt.f  And  those  granted  since 
the  death  of  Gregory  XI.,  together  with  such  as  had  been 
granted  for  release  from  punishment  and  debt  or  full 
pardon  of  sin  at  certain  places,  he  revoked  and  declared 
null  and  void.  Then  still  greater  advantages  were  gained 
to  the  papal  interest  by  concordats  with  the  several  nations. 
The  last  session  of  the  council  on  the  22nd  of  April  of 
the  year  1418,  in  which  session  the  council  was  adjourned 
by  the  pope,  was  a  scene  of  great  agitation.  Before  the 
close,  the  envoys  of  the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians  appeared 
with  a  grievance.  They  had  accused  before  the  council  a 
book  of  the  Dominican,  John  of  Falkenberg,  who  had  been 
hired  by  the  German  order  of  knights  to  provoke  a  war  of 
extermination  against  the  newly-converted  Lithuanians 
and  Poles,  as  containing  hurtful  errors  of  doctrine.  This 
book  had  been  examined  and  condemned.  But  the  thing 
they  demanded,  that  the  pope  should  appoint  a  public 
session  in  which  the  sentence  of  condemnation  should  be 

*  Quod  indulgentse  exorbitantur  concessse  tempore  schismatis,  conti- 
nentes  remissionem  omnium  peccatorum,  sint  penitus  revocandse.  V.  d. 
Hardt.  torn.  I.  p.  1010. 

t  Cavebit  dominus  noster  papa  in  futurum  nimiam  indulgentiarum 
effusionem,  ne  vilescant.     Ibid.  p.  1038. 
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proclaimed,  they  could  not  cany  out,  probably  because  the 
pope  was  restrained  by  political  considerations.  They  ap- 
pealed, therefore,  from  the  pope  to  the  next  general  council. 
But  they  were  silenced  by  the  pope  on  pain  of  excommu- 
nication ;  and  Martin  Y.  put  forth,  in  the  last  consistory  of 
the  cardinals  at  Constance,  a  constitution  by  which,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  the  principles  so  distinctly  laid 
down  at  Constance,  he  directed  that  no  one  should  be  al- 
lowed to  dispute  any  decision  of  the  pope  in  matters  of 
faith,  and  to  appeal  from  him  to  a  general  council. 

This  constitution  of  pope  Martin  Y.  was  the  occasion 
which  led  Gerson,  towards  the  end  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, in  the  year  1418,  to  compose  a  paper,*  in  which  he 
defended  anew  the  principles  of  freer  church  law  expressed 
at  Constance.     He   showed  that  by  this  constitution  the 
principle  relating  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  general 
council  proclaimed   in   that  public   session   at  Constance 
had   been   overturned ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  it  was   by 
virtue  of  the  same  that  John  XXIII.  had  been  deposed  and 
Martin  Y.  had  been  chosen  pope,  the  legality  of  his  own 
election,   which  rested   on  this    principle,    would  be  pe- 
rilled.    He  found  fault  with  this  constitution,  as  contra- 
dicting the  rule  given  by  Christ  himself,  Matthew  xviii., 
respecting  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  church.    He  went 
on  the  principle  that  the  pope  was  a  man  liable  to  sin  and 
to  error  ;  his  decision,  therefore,  could  not  be  regarded  as 
infallible.     In  proof,  he   adduces  the   example   of   Peter, 
whose  successors  the  popes  were,  and  cites  the  fact  that 
Peter  had  been  corrected  of  a  practical  error  by  Paul  ;  and 
maintained  that  a  doctor  of  theology,  as  a  successor  of  the 
apostle  Paul  in  this  regard,  might  in  a  sermon  publicly 
correct  the  pope.     The  decision  of  a  bishop  or  of  a  pope,  in 
matters  of  faith,  should,  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  of  either  of  these  functionaries,  bind 
only  so  far  to  obedience  as  that  none  should  deliver  any- 
thing to  the  contrary  save  where  he  might  feel  compelled 
to  do  80  by  the  teachings  of  holy  Scripture,  or  the  decisions 
of  the  church.     Furthermore,  he  was  of  the  opinion,  that 

*  Tractacus,  quomodo  ct  an  liceat  in  causis  fidei  a  summo  pontifico 
appellare  seu  ejud  judicium  doclinare.     Oper.  torn.  II.  p.  303. 
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among  the  immediate  attendants  of  the  pope,  there  was  often 
a  much  greater  want  of  men  stored  with  knowledge,  well 
experienced  and  grounded  in  pure  doctrine,  than  at  the 
universities,  where  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  was 
more  sedulously  pursued.  He  maintained  that  it  was  no 
less  a  duty  to  meet  and  confute  those  errors  which  were  at 
variance  with  the  commandments,  Thou  shalt  not  swear 
falsely,  thou  ßhalt  do  no  murder,  and  which  threatened  the 
overturn  of  all  public  order,  than  to  confute  errors  in 
doctrines  of  faith.  Still  Gerson  somewhat  modified  these 
statements,  out  of  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  pope,  by 
adding,  that  the  constitution  of  the  pope  might  perhaps 
admit  of  another  interpretation,  and  that  the  pope  him- 
self would  best  ward  off  such  charges  by  a  decided  con- 
demnation of  such  practical  errors. 

At  the  council  of  Constance,  the  next  general  council 
w^as  appointed  to  meet,  five  years  later,  at  Pavia.  Accord- 
ingly, such  a  council  was  actually  opened  there,  in  the  year 
1423  ;  but  on  account  of  the  spread  of  the  pestilence  called 
the  Black  Death,  it  was  dissolved  and  transferred  to  Siena. 
But  at  Siena,  also,  only  a  few  sessions  were  held ;  and  on 
the  pretence  that  the  small  number  of  prelates  assembled 
did  not  authorise  the  continuance  of  the  council,  in  con- 
formity with  the  determination  of  the  council  of  Constance, 
the  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  seven  years 
later,  in  the  year  1431,  at  Basle.  Pope  Martin  V.  nomi- 
nated already  as  legate  to  this  council,  and  to  preside  over 
it,  the  cardinal  Juliano  Cesarini.  At  this  important  crisis 
he  died,  and  left  behind  this  weighty  business  for  his  suc- 
cessor Eugene  IV.  Cardinal  Cesarini  had  also  received 
from  the  late  pope  the  commission  as  his  legate,  to  direct 
the  proceedings  undertaken  against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia, 
with  a  view  to  bring  them  back  to  union  with  the  church. 
If  we  may  credit  his  own  words,  the  direction  of  the  council 
of  Basle  which  the  pope  had  imposed  on  him,  was  regarded 
by  him  as  a  very  unwelcome  task.  In  his  letter  to 
Eugene  IV.,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  "  I  believe  the  whole  Eoman  court  is  aware  how 
irksome  to  me  was  that  legation  in  reference  to  the  council. 
At  that  time  I  had  not  a  visitor  to  whom  I  did  not  express 
my  regret  at  the  appointment."     He  reminds  the  pope  of 
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what  he  had  said  to  him  personally  on  the  subject  when 
the  latter  was  still  cardinal.  *'  Willingly  as  I  went  on  the 
legation  to  Bohemia,  as  unwillingly  did  I  undertake  that 
other,  on  account  of  many  things  which  I  then  dreaded  as 
to  what  might  possibly  happen,  and  which  I  already  begin 
to  experience  as  having  actually  taken  place."*  From  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
reformatory  spirit  everj'where  rife  and  active,  a  spirit 
which,  especially  in  a  Swiss  city,  might  break  forth  with 
more  than  ordinary  violence,  against  the  interest  of  papal 
absolutism,  it  was,  doubtless,  easy  to  foresee  the  recurrence 
of  severe  contests ;  and  Julian  might  fear  that  he  would 
become  entangled  in  them.  The  business  in  Bohemia 
would  be  easier  for  him,  where  the  whole  was  reduced  to 
the  simple  point  of  a  contest  between  an  heretical  tendency 
and  the  ruling  church.  While  he  was  tarr)4ng  at  Nurem- 
berg, he  received  the  news  of  Martin's  death,  and  of  the 
new  government  of  Eugene.  He  now  besought  the  new 
pope,  by  letter  after  letter,  to  release  him  from  the  com- 
mission given  him  by  pope  Martin,  and  appoint  some  other 
person  as  president  of  the  coimcil.  He  then  travelled 
farther  about  in  Germany,  preaching  the  crusade  against 
the  Bohemians.  After  this  he  returned  to  Nuremberg, 
where  he  received  from  the  pope  his  commission  to  repair 
to  Basle,  and  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  presiding 
over  the  council.  As  he  heard,  however,  that  only  a  few 
prelates  had  as  yet  arrived  at  Basle,  and  as  his  presence  in 
Bohemia  seemed  to  him  of  more  importance,  he  adopted 
the  expedient  of  appointing  two  ecclesiastics,  Jolin  of 
Bilombar  and  John  of  Kagusio,  as  his  representatives  for 
the  present  to  preside  at  the  council,  promising  liimself 
that,  as  soon  as  the  Bohemian  affair  permitted,  he  would 
repair  to  Basle,  and  take  the  presidency  upon  himself. 
Several  causes,  however,  conspired,  after  he  had  formed 
this  resolution,  to  induce  him  to  alter  his  mind  and  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Basle.  The  unhappy  issue  of  the 
campaign  in  Bohemia,  and  the  dangers  that  threatened  the 

*  Propter  multa  quae  tunc  verf bar  posse  acciderc,  qua;  jam  experiri 
incipio.  Epistola  Juliani  ad  Eugenium  IV.  in  opcribus  JEncoi  Silvii, 
ed.  Basil.  1571,  p.  64,  aeq. 
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adjacent  borders  of  Germany,  created  a  wish  for  the  most 
energetic  measures  to  renew  the  war,  and  the  council  of 
Basle  might  furnish  the  best  opportunity  for  bringing  about 
a  combined  effort  to  promote  this  object.  Furthermore, 
Cesarini  had  been  led  to  observe,  by  the  representations  of 
the  Bohemian  nobles,  that  the  Hussite  affair  could  not  be 
disposed  of  by  violent  measures,  but  that  far  more  was  to 
be  hoped  for  from  peaceful  negotiations ;  but  these  also 
could  be  most  conveniently  managed  by  the  general  council 
of  Basle.  His  subsequent  journey  through  Geimany 
served  still  more  to  convince  the  cardinal  how  necessary  a 
general  council  was,  to  satisfy  the  constantly-disappointed 
expectations  of  a  reformation  of  the  church,  to  reform  the 
corrupt  clergy  who  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  laity 
more  and  more  every  day,  and,  by  giving  assurance  of 
redress  to  the  complaints  of  the  people,  to  ward  off  the 
threatening  danger  of  a  revolt  against  the  church  of  Ger- 
many. Julian  himself,  in  the  above-mentioned  letter  from 
Basle  addressed  to  pope  Eugene,  says  on  this  point :  "  What 
impelled  me  to  come  here,  is  the  false  position  and  the 
licentiousness  of  the  German  clergy,  owing  to  which  the 
laity  are  exasperated  beyond  measure  against  the  eccle- 
siastics. Wherefore,  it  is  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  if 
they  do  not  reform,  the  laity  will,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hussites,  fall  out  with  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  as  is 
already  openly  threatened."* 

Pope  Eugene,  however,  soon  altered  his  resolution.  The 
recollections  of  the  council  of  Constance  may  have  filled 
him  with  apprehensions  ;  and  he  gladly  availed  himself  of 
such  pretexts  as  he  found  at  hand,  to  remove  the  council  to 
a  distance  from  a  city  which  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
freedom,  and  which,  from  circumstances  connected  with 
the  place,  threatened  to  excite  the  same  spirit  in  others. 
He  alleged  as  reasons,  that  the  number  of  prelates  as- 
sembled was  so  small,  while  the  time  fixed  for  the  opening 
of  the  council  had  already  elapsed ;  that  the  disorders  of 
war  prevented  the  meeting  of  a  gTeater  number  of  prelates  ; 

*  P.  66  :  Incitavit  etiam  me  hue  venire  deformitas  et  dissolutio  cleri 
Alemanise,  ex  qua  laici  supra  modum  irritantur  adversus  statum  eccle- 
siasticum.  Propter  quod  valde  timendum  est,  nisi  se  emendent,  ne 
laici  more  Hussitarum  in  totum  clerum  irruant,  ut  publico  dicunt 
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that  the  contagion  of  the  Hussite  heresy  had  spread  into 
those  districts,  and  many  citizens  of  Basle,  infected  with 
that  spirit,  were  said  to  have  threatened  the  clergy  ;  that 
alread}^  under  the  preceding  pope,  negotiations  had  been 
opened  with  the  Greeks  on  the  subject  of  union,  and  these 
were  unwilling  to  visit  so  distant  a  city  ;  that  among  se- 
veral Italian  cities  Bologna  had  already  been  selected  by 
them  ;  wherefore,  in  order  to  the  furtherance  of  so  weighty 
an  affair,  it  was  requisite  that  a  council  should  be  held  at 
Bologna,  and  he  promised  that  he  himself  would  open  that 
council  in  person.  But  two  general  councils  could  not  sit 
at  the  same  time,  since  they  must  interfere  with  each  other. 
For  these  reasons  the  pope  declared  it  necessary  that  the 
council  of  Basle  should  be  dissolved,  and  appointed  an- 
other, to  meet  in  a  year  and  half  from  tbat  time  at  Bologna. 
He  gave  cardinal  Julian  full  power  to  carry  this  decree 
into  effect.* 

But  this  scheme  of  the  pope  could  not  be  canied  into 
effect  so  easily.  There  had  already  arrived  at  Basle  many 
free-minded  men,  especially  from  the  lower  order  of  clergy. 
Doctors  of  theology  and  of  the  canon  law,  among  whom 
we  may  mention  one  who  stood  most  prominently  forth  as 
representing  the  freer  spirit  at  the  council  of  Basle,  who 
had  expounded  the  principles  of  the  freer  ecclesiastical 
law  in  a  work  entitled  Concordantia  catholica,  and  who  held 
a  high  rank  in  his  times  as  a  theologian,  philosopher,  and 
mathematician — Nicholas  Krebs  of  Cuss  in  Trier,  known 
by  the  name  of  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  or  Cancer  Cusanus. 
One  fact,  however,  especially  worthy  of  notice — one  strik- 
ing token  of  the  reformatory  spirit,  of  the  universal 
consciousness  that  an  eventual  reformation  of  the  church 
had  come  to  be  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity — was  this,  that 
while  on  all  other  occasions  the  papal  legates  were  wont  to 
serve,  in  all  respects,  as  the  obedient  instruments  of  the 
popes,  it  was  from  cardinal  Julian  himself  the  first  earnest 
opposition  to  pope  Eugene  proceeded.  Instead  of  execut- 
ing the  above  commission,  he  sent  to  the  pope  a  com- 
munication in  reply,  representing  to  him  the  great  danger 

♦  Raynaldi  Annales  (Lucee,  1752)  torn.  IX.  ad.  arm.  1431,  Nr.  20,  21, 
pp.  104,  105. 
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wliicli  would  result  from  following  out  that  commission,  and 
boldly  expressing  many  plain  truths.  "  Had  I,"  he  writes, 
"  been  present  at  the  Eoman  court  at  that  time  (when  the 
pope  came  to  the  resolution  of  dissolving  the  council),  and 
could  I  have  known  there  the  dangers  which  here  perhaps 
(or  not  perhaps)  are  impending,  you  certainly  would  not 
have  come  with  such  a  message,  the  very  report  of  which 
has  already  excited  much  scandal  and  great  uneasiness. 
What,  then,  may  we  conclude,  will  happen,  should  the 
commission  be  executed?  How  much  more  advisable  it 
had  been  to  have  intimated  this  scheme  to  me,  who  am 
here  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  ;  then,  informed  of  the  whole 
state  of  the  case,  you  could  have  made  up  your  mind  more 
maturely.  How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  consult  and  decide 
rightly,  if  the  matter  to  be  decided  is  not  known  in  all  its 
essential  circumstances  ?  Let  your  holiness  patiently  listen, 
whilst  I  state  what  troubles  have  arisen  here,  and  what 
imminent  danger  threatens  ruin  to  the  faith.  What  would 
the  heretics  say,  should  the  council  be  dissolved  ?  Would 
they  not  exult  over  ours,  and  behave  themselves  more 
proudly  than  ever?  Would  not  the  church  confess  that 
she  has  been  overcome,  since  she  ventured  not  to  await  the 
coming  of  those  who  have  been  summoned  (the  Bohemian 
deputies  invited  to  negotiation)  ?  Oh  how  great  would  be 
the  shame  brought  on  the  Christian  faith  here !  Would 
not  men  believe  they  saw  in  it  the  finger  of  God  ?  Armed 
troops  have  often  fled  before  them  ;  but  now  the  universal 
church  herself  also  flies !  They  cannot  be  overcome,  then, 
either  by  weapons  or  by  arguments !  What  would  the 
whole  world  say,  on  hearing  of  this  ?  Will  they  not  say, 
the  clergy  are  incapable  of  amendment,  and  are  determined 
to  stick  in  their  mire?  So  many  councils  have  been  held 
in  our  days,  and  no  reformation  has  resulted  from  one  of 
them.  The  nations  were  expecting  that  from  this  council 
some  fruit  would  come.  But  if  it  shall  be  thus  dissolved, 
it  will  be  said  that  we  have  trifled  with  God  and  man. 
And  as  no  remaining  hope  of  our  amendment  will  exist, 
the  laity  will,  with  good  reason,  set  upon  us  as  the  Hussites 
have  done  ;  and  in  truth  rumours  to  that  effect  arfe  already 
afloat.  The  minds  of  men  are  full  of  mischief :  they  already 
begin  to  spew  out  the  poison  that  is  to  bring  death  to  us. 
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They  will  think  that  they  do  God  an  acceptable  service,  in 
assassinating  or  robbing  ecclesiastics.  Because  these  will 
seem  to  be  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths  of  sin,  they  will  be 
hateful  to  God  and  men ;  and  the  slight  reverence  which 
is  paid  them  even  now  will  then  vanish  entirely.  This 
council  was  one  means  still,  by  which  the  people  of  the 
world  could  be  in  some  measure  restrained ;  but  when  they 
see  every  hope  dashed  to  the  ground,  they  will  let  loose  the 
reins  and  persecute  us  openly.  Alas !  what  honour  is  it 
which  is  to  accrue  to  the  Koman  court  for  dissolving  a 
council  assembled  for  the  reformation  of  the  church!  As- 
suredly will  all  the  odium,  all  the  guilt  and  shame  fall 
back  on  them  ;  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  first  occasion  of 
so  great  an  evil,  and  carried  it  to  a  higher  pitch.  0,  holy 
father !  far  be  it  from  me  that  you  should  be  liable  to  be 
called  the  cause  of  so  great  evil !  At  your  hands  "w411  be 
demanded  the  blood  of  those  that  perish !  Of  all,  even  to 
the  last  farthing,  you  must  render  an  account  on  that  day. 
"What  will  you  say  then  ?  \Vhat  reason  will  you  be  able 
to  adduce  ?  If  God  threatens  so  terrible  a  sentence  upon 
those  who  offend  even  the  least  ones  in  the  church,  what 
shall  be  done  when  offence  is  given  to  the  whole  church  ?" 
"And,"  he  says  afterwards,  "although,  in  case  the  council 
remains  in  session,  none  of  the  good  described  should  be 
the  result,  still  however,  if  it  be  dissolved,  all  will  say,  If 
the  council  had  not  been  dissolved,  so  many  and  so  great 
benefits  would  have  resulted  from  it.  And  the  responsibility 
for  all  this  will  be  thrown  on  your  holiness,  and  never  will 
you  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  stigma.  And  although  it  is 
said  that  such  a  prorogation  and  removal  is  made  for  a 
good  end,  to  the  end  that,  at  another  place,  if  your  holiness 
should  be  present  in  person  still  greater  good  might  be 
effected,  still  nobody  will  believe  it;  because,  they  say, 
We  were  cheated  at  the  council  of  Siena,  and  so  we  have 
been  at  this  also.  A  legate  was  sent,  bulls  were  sent,  and 
yet  a  change  of  the  place  and  a  delay  of  the  time  is  sought ! 
The  heretics  should  be  asked  whether  they,  too,  are  willing 
to  suspend,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  the  spreading  of  their 
poison.  They  also  who  have  been  scandalised  by  the  ugly 
lives  of  the  clergy  should  bo  asked  whether  they  will  not  be 
scandalised  in  the  meanwhile.    Every  day  the  abuses  among 
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th.e  clergy  give  occasion  of  offence,  and  yet  shall  the  remedy 
be  put  off?  Let  all  be  done  now  that  can  be  done.  \Vhat 
remains,  may  be  deferred  another  year  and  a  half.  I  fear  that 
ere  another  year  and  half  have  elapsed,  unless  the  thing  is 
provided  for  in  some  other  way,  the  major  part  of  the 
German  clergy  will  be  destroyed."  He  reminds  the  pope  of 
the  commission  given  to  him  in  reference  to  this  council,  and 
goes  on  to  say :  "  If  your  holiness  had  dreamt  of  dissolving 
this  council  so  soon,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  have 
begun  it.  What  does  your  holiness  fear,  as  you  have  lived  so 
uprightly,  that  others  rather  have  occasion  to  fear  you,  than 
you  to  fear  them  r*"  He  then  goes  on  to  refute  the  other 
reasons  brought  forward  by  the  pope.  If  the  pope  himself 
could  not  come,  on  account  of  illness,  he  could  nominate 
representatives.  This  was  not  the  first  council  that  had 
been  held  without  the  presence  of  the  pope.  As  to  the 
safety  of  the  place,  nothing  was  to  be  feared  on  that  score. 
The  citizens  of  Basle  had  promised  in  every  form,  as  had 
been  lately  done  at  Constance,  to  defend  the  council  against 
every  one.  As  from  so  many  quarters  complaints  had 
arisen,  that  the  superfluity  of  worldty  goods  had  occasioned 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  and  many  voices  had  been 
heard  to  assert  that  the  clergy  must  return  back  to  their 
original  poverty,  in  order  to  become  free  from  worldliness, 
so  a  solicitude  might  here  and  there  be  created,  lest  the 
reformatory  spirit  of  a  council  might  lead  to  the  deter- 
mination of  depriving  the  clerg^^  of  all  their  worldly  posses- 
sions. In  reference  to  such  a  solicitude,  Julian  remarks : 
"  If  this  council  did  not  consist  of  men  of  the  church,  such 
a  solicitude  might  perhaps  have  some  foundation.  But 
what  clergyman  would  agree  to  any  such  resolution  ?  Not 
one.  Not  because  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  faith  only, 
but  contrary  also  to  their  own  interests.  What  laymen  would 
agree  to  it?  None,  or  very  few.  And  if  some  princes 
should  perhaps  send  delegates  to  the  council,  they  would 
generally  send  ecclesiastics,  noways  disposed  to  agree  to 
any  such  resolution.  And  the  few  laymen  who  might 
appear  there  would  find  it  impossible  to  get  a  hearing 
when  affairs  relating  to  the  church  were  in  discussion. 
And  I  scarcely  believe  that  among  them  all  there  would  be 
present   ten   secular  lords  in  person;    perhaps  not   five. 
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Then  I  do  not  believe  that  this  council  will  prove  to  be  a 
greater  one  than  that  at  Constance,  or  that  at  Pisa ;  and 
yet  at  neither  of  these  councils  was  this  question  introduced. 
The  Holy  Ghost  had  never  permitted  anything  contrary  to 
the  faith  to  be  determined  at  any  council ;  why,  then,  was  a 
different   result   to  be  apprehended  from  this  council  at 
Basle?     It   betrayed   a   want  of  confidence  in  the  Holy 
Ghost.     Then  he  says:  "But  I  fear  the  same  will  happen 
to  us  that  happened  to  the  Jews,  who  said,  The  Eomans 
will  come  and  take  away  our  place  and  nation.     Thus,  by 
a  righteous  judgment  of  God,  may  it  also  turn  out  with  us  ; 
because  we  are  not  willing  that  a  council  should  be  held, 
we  shall  lose  our  divine  goods.     And  would  we  may  not 
also  lose  body  and  soul  together !     When  God  has  deter- 
mined to  send  a  calamity  on  a  people,  he  first  so  orders  it 
that  the  danger  is  not  understood  and  not  regarded.     So  it 
seems  to  stand  at  present  with  the  men  of  the  church, 
whom  I  often  accuse  of  blindness :  they  see  the  fire,  and 
yet  rush  headlong  into  it."    "  Never,"  says  he,  "  would  any 
council  have  been  held,  if  such  fear  had  seized  the  hearts  of 
our  fathers  as  has  taken  possession  of  ours."     Pie  then  lays 
before  the  pope  another  well-grounded  cause  for  anxiety; 
for,  as  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  council  of  Basle  would 
not  consent  either  to  the  removal  or  to  the  prorogation  of 
the  council,  a  new  schism  might  be  the  consequence.     It 
had  been  declared  already  that  the  pope's  course  stood  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  principles  expressed  at  the 
council  of  Constance.     Men  seemed,  moreover,  to  protest 
in  the  strongest  terms  against  it ;  had  said  that  to  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort  was  the  same  as  to  prevent  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresies,  the  reformation  of  manners,  the  repose  of 
the  Christian  people ;    and  consequently  the   same  as   to 
promote  heresies,  war,  and  hatred.     The  pope  had  given, 
as  a  reason  for  the  measure  he  proposed,  the  negotiations 
of  union  with  the  Greeks.     To  this  the  cardinal  replies  : 
It  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  folly,  that  on  account  of  the 
uncertain  project  of  bringing  back  the  Greeks  to  church 
union,  the  now  and  ever-faitliful  Germany  ^h()uld  be  left 
to  fall  into  the  heresy  of  the  Bohemians.     For  it  was  said, 
this  was  greatly  to  be  feared,  unless  some  remedy  should 
be  speedily  applied  :  and  that  that  song  about  the  Greeks 
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had  been  already  sung  three  hundred  years  ago,  and  was 
every  year  sung  over  again.  Both  might  be  done,  being 
good  things ;  the  first  now,  at  a  fixed  and  settled  time ; 
the  other,  a  year  and  a  half  from  now  ;  and  all  would  very 
gladly  afterwards  come  and  attend  the  proposed  second 
council.  He  entreated  the  pope  at  least  to  put  oif  the 
execution  of  this  step  until  July.  Meantime,  the  now 
existing  mischiefs  and  grievances  would  be  removed,  the 
call  of  the  Hussites  to  the  council,  and  the  preparations 
for  the  war  with  the  Bohemians,  would  no  longer  stand  in 
the  way ;  for  by  that  time  everything  would  be  finished. 
Many  arrangements  might,  during  the  same  time,  be  made 
for  the  reformation  of  the  German  clergy,  and  published  in 
Germany  ;  and  thus  something  would  be  done ;  and  nothing 
could  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  pope ;  and  that  which,  at 
the  present  time,  would  only  give  offence,  and  could  effect 
no  good  object  whatever,  might  then  be  done  with  more 
honour.  He  assures  the  pope  that  all  his  faithful  servants 
felt  greatly  troubled  about  this  matter,  especially  the 
archbishops  of  Trier  and  of  Eegensburg,  who  were  then 
present  in  Basle.  It  seemed  to  them  all  that  a  lasting 
disgrace  would  fasten  itself  upon  the  pope  and  the  Koman 
court. 


SECTION  SECOND. 

HISTORY  OF  THEOLOGY  AND  DOCTRIXE. 

I.  Movements  towards  Reform  in  England. 

That  the  greater  freedom  of  thought  resulting  fi-om  the 
reaction  against  the  church  theocratic  system  had  its  first 
beginning  in  England,  is  to  be  attributed  to  various  causes 
which  prepared  the  way  for  such  an  event.  The  high 
pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  since  the  time  of  Innocent  III., 
who  sought  to  make  the  kings  of  England  his  vassals,  had, 
in  this  country,  reached  their  acme ;  and  for  this  very 
reason  the  nation,  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  inde- 
pendence, the  advocates  of  its  rights,  its  government,  and 
the  free-hearted  men  among  its  clergy  were  aroused  to 
opposition.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  bishop  Eobert 
Grosshead,  or  Capito  of  Lincoln,  had  set  an  example  of 
courageous  resistance  to  that  arbitrary  will  of  the  popes  in 
disposing  of  church  offices  which  was  so  fertile  a  source  of 
corruption ;  and  in  his  writings  were  scattered  many 
seminal  principles  of  reformatory  truths,  which  long  con- 
tinued to  operate.  It  is  apparent  that  the  works  of  this 
man,  who,  under  the  name  of  Lincolniensis,  held  a  dis- 
tinguished rank  among  the  scholastic  theologians,  were 
afterwards  diligently  studied  by  the  party  of  \\'ickliff  in 
England  and  of  Huss  in  Bohemia;  and  these  writings  seem 
to  have  had  great  influence  in  exciting  a  mode  of  thinking 
favourable  to  reform.  Next  after  this  distinguished  man 
followed  that  profound  and  original  thinker,  Koger  Bacon, 
whose  whole  mode  of  thinking  was  also  calculated  to 
awaken  a  freer  spirit.  The  contest  betwixt  the  mendicant 
friars — an  order  which  spread,  especially  in  England,  with 
alarming  rapidity — and  the  university  of  Oxford  and  the 
parish  priests,  who  saw  their  rights  encroached  upon  by 
the  spiritual  labours  of  these  monks,  had  in  like  manner 
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contributed  to  make  men  conscious  of  the  abuses  of  the 
domina-nt  church  system,  and  to  provoke  attacks  upon  it. 
In  this  contest,  archbishop  Richard  of  Armagh  distinguished 
himself,  as  a  forerunner  of  Wickliff,  by  his  freedom  of 
thought ;  and  he  is  often  cited,  under  the  name  of  Eichard 
Armacanus,  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  the  freer  spirit,  in  the 
contest  with  the  mendicant  orders.  There  arose  in  the 
English  parliament,  under  the  reign  of  Edward  Til.,  a 
spirit  of  earnest  zeal  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  state,  and 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  pope  upon  its  rights  and  its 
independence.  Under  such  circumstances  and  influences, 
appeared  the  English  reformer  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
speak. 

John  Wickliff  was  bom  in  the  year  1324  in  the  village  of 
Wycliffe,  (whence  according  to  the  custom  of  this  age  he 
received  his  name,)  in  the  county  of  York,  not  far  from  the 
city  of  Richmond.  He  studied  philosophy  and  theology  at 
the  university  of  Oxford,  and  obtained  there  an  academical 
degree.  Pie  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  mental  gifts, 
his  freedom  of  mind,  his  zeal  for  learning,  for  the  prosperity 
of  the  church,  and  the  religious  interests  of  the  people.  In 
his  pervading  practical  bent,  we  recognise  a  peculiarity  of 
the  English  mind,  which  has  constantly  been  preserved. 
But  to  this  was  joined,  in  the  case  of  Wickliff,  an  original 
speculative  element ;  an  element  which  in  these  times  was 
also  especially  developed  among  the  English,  though  at  a 
later  period  it  retired  more  into  the  background.  He 
subsequently  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  philo- 
sophical school  of  the  realists,  which  maintained  a  fierce 
contest  with  the  nominalism  that  had  revived  since  the  time 
of  William  Occam.  By  his  book  "  On  the  Reality  of  Uni- 
versal Conceptions,"  De  Universalihus  ReaUbus,  he  had  created 
an  important  epoch  extending  into  the  fifteenth  century ; 
and  we  shall  perceive  how  closely  combined  together  in 
him  were  the  philosophical  and  the  theological  elements, 
how  much  his  theological  opinions  were  influenced  by  his 
realism.  Bold  in  his  practical  bearing,  never  shrinking 
from  any  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  principles 
which  he  advocated,  he  exhibited  the  same  boldness  and 
the  same  consistenc}^  in  the  manner  also  in  which  he  carried 
out  his  speculative  conclusions.     By  his  meditations  on  the 
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sad  condition  of  the  church  in  his  time  he  was  led  to  study 
the  prophecies  which  came  from,  or  were  ascribed  to  the 
abbot  Joachim,  and  with  which  the  men  who  longed  after  a 
regeneration  of  the  church  busied  themselves  a  good  deal 
at  that  time ;  and  thus  arose  the  first  work  in  which  he 
appeared  before  the  public  and  expressed  his  views  on  the 
corruption  of  the  church.  This  work,  composed  in  the 
English  language,  and  entitled,  "  On  the  Last  Times  of  the 
Church,"  has  lately  appeared  by  itself  in  a  new  edition.  At 
first  Wickliff  in  his  reformatory  tendency  found  a  friend  in 
the  primate  of  the  English  church,  Islep,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  latter,  who  had  been  WicklifTs  friend  at 
the  university,  founded  in  1^6^,  at  the  university  of  Oxford,  J ^6 1 
the  college  of  Canterbury  Hall,  which  was  to  consist  of 
eleven  students  under  a  master  as  their  overseer  (tutor), 
Eight  of  these  students  were  at  first  secular  clergyment,  he 
three  others,  monks ;  and  he  appointed  W'oodhall,  a  monk, 
overseer.*  The  latter  seems  to  have  been  a  turbulent, 
quarrelsome  man,  and  fomented  discord  between  the  secular 
clergy  and  the  monks,  who,  as  a  general  thing,  could  never 
easily  live  on  good  terms  with  one  another.  This  led  the 
archbishop,  in  the  year  1303,  to  terminate  the  controversy, 
by  declaring  in  favour  of  the  seculars,  expelling  the  monks, 
and  appointing  Wickliff — whom  he  characterised  in  the 
installation,  as  a  man  in  whose  circumspection,  fidelity,  and 
activity  he  had  the  utmost  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
this  post  on  account  of  his  honourable  deportment  and  his 
learning— master  of  the  college.  In  the  year  1366,  however, 
Islep  died  ;  and  a  man  of  an  altogether  difi'erent  way  of 
thinking,  Simon  Langham,  heretofore  bishop  of  Ely,  who, 
having  been  educated  among  the  monks,  was  their  friend, 
succeeded  him.  When  the  monks  who  had  been  e\p«'lled 
from  the  college  brought  their  complaints  before  Langham, 
he  restored  them,  and  Wickliif  lost  his  place.  Thinking 
himself  wronged,  Wickliff  appealed  to  the  Koman  chancery. 
After  the  usual  fashion  at  the  court,  of  AvipTion,  the  cause 
met  with  delays.  In  the  mean  time,  \\  ickliff  had  openly 
taken  his  stand  on  a  certiiin  question,  in  a  way  which  was 

*  Lewis,  History  of  the  Life  and  SufFerings  of  J.  Wicliff,  London,  127<C    11  do 
p.  8,  seq.  (A  new  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  Oxtord, 
1820.  p.  9,  8cq.) 
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not  calculated  to  make  an  impression  which  would  be  very 
favourable  to  him  at  that  court.  Pope  Urban  V.  had,  in 
the  year  1365,  demanded  a  thousand  marks  as  quit-rent, 
by  virtue  of  the  feudal  relation  in  which  the  English  realm 
under  king  John  Sansterre  had  placed  itself  to  the  popes.* 
The  English  parliament  declared,  that  king  John  had 
violated  his  oath,  in  consenting  to  surrender  so  much  of  the 
independence  of  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  paying  such  a 
tribute  ;  for  that  king  John  was  not  authorised,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  parliament,  to  place  himself  in  any  such 
relation  to  the  pope.  Out  of  this  arose  a  controversy.  One 
of  the  mendicant  friars  wrote  in  defence  of  the  pope's  cause  ; 
but  Wickliff  appeared  against  him.  He  expressed  himself 
with  great  freedom  in  his  paper  on  this  subject. f  He  attri- 
buted to  the  king  the  right,  not  only  in  concurrence  with 
his  parliament  to  repudiate  that  quit-rent,  but  also  to  bring 
the  clergy,  in  civil  suits,  before  a  secular  court,  to  deprive 
thera  of  any  excessive  superfluity  of  worldlj'-  goods ;  since 
this,  although  contrary,  no  doubt,  to  many  ecclesiastical 
laws,  was  still  grounded,  however,  in  the  ancient  practice 
of  the  English  realm,  in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  in  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  in  holy  Scripture.  We  here  perceive 
already  the  early  bent  of  the  man,  who  made  the  sacred 
Scriptures  the  ultimate  standard  of  all  law,  and  who  after- 
wards declared  it  to  be  the  great  problem  of  church 
evolution,  to  reform  everything  according  to  the  principles 
therein  contained ;  as  it  was,  in  fact,  his  endeavours  to  do 
this  which  procured  for  him  the  title  of  doctor  evangelicus. 
Such  a  procedure  of  Wickliff  could  not  but  contribute,  in 
cooperation  with  the  influence  of  the  monks  of  Avignon,  to 
bring  about  an  adverse  decision  of  his  process  at  that  court. 
So  much  the  more,  however,  did  he  by  this  step  recommend 
himself  to  those  who  stood  up  for  the  prerogatives  of  the 
state.  They  were  at  no  loss  to  understand  how  useful  to 
their  cause  a  man  of  such  zeal,  such  courage,  and  such 
talents  might  prove,  and  were  therefore  the  more  inclined 
to  give  him  their  support  in  his  bolder  attacks  on  the  hier- 
archy.    He  was  made  chaplain  to  the  king  ;|  and  he  at- 

*  Vaughan,  Life  and  Opinions  of  lohn  de  Wycliflfe,  Lond.  1828,  torn.  I. 
p.  264,  seq.  f  Ibid,  p  .270.  X  Ibid.  torn.  I.  p.  277. 
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tracted,  in  particular,  the  attention  of  the  king's  brother,  the 
powerful  duke  of  Lancaster.    His  connection  with  this  duke 
turned  out  to  be  of  great  moment  to  Wickliff  in  his  later 
contests.    In  the  year  1372  he*  was  made  doctor  of  theology, 
and  now  acquired  a  mighty  influence  as  well  by  his  lectures 
as  by  his  writings.     He  daily  took  still  stronger  ground 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  church,  and  was  carried  along 
from  one  step  to  another  in  his  progress  as  a  refoimer. 
His  polemics  were  aimed  particularly  against  the  mendi- 
cant monks.     He  was  enabled,  at  first,  to  attach  himself  to 
a  general  movement  of  reform,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
the  government  and  the  parliament  itself;  and  it  was  well 
understood  on  that  side  how  to  turn  his  talents  to  account. 
He  had  already  expressed  in  various  ways  his  complaints 
of  the  extortions   practised  by  the   Roman  court  on  the 
churches,  of  its  arbitrary  interferences  in  church  elections, 
its  practice  of  conferring  high  offices  in  the  church  on 
Italians  who  were  unfit  for  the  spiritual  calling,  and  igno- 
rant of  the  language  and  customs  of  the  country.     After  an 
effort  had  vainly  been  made  to  remove  these  grievances  by 
negotiation  with  pope  Gregory  XI.,  an  embassy  composed 
of  seven  persons  was  sent  to  the  pope  in  the  year  1374  for 
the  purpose  of  effecting  this  object,  and  Wickliff  was  one  of 
the  seven. f     This  embassy  did  not  visit  the  seat  of  the 
papacy,  but  met  the  papal  nuncios  at  Bruges.     The  nego- 
tiations lasted  two  years  ;  and  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  mix- 
ing in  of  their  own  selfish  interests  by  one  or  two  English 
bishops,  it  so  happened  that  much  less  was  accomplished 
than  had  been  intended  at  the  outset.     The  share  which 
Wickliff  took  in  these  negotiations  seems  not  to  have  been 
without  influence  on  his  development  as  a  reformer,  since 
he  was  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  more  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  chancery,  of  the  corrupt  ions 
springing  from  that  quarter,  and  of  the  intrigues  prevailing 
there  ;  and  was  led  to  examine  more  closely  intu  the  rights 
of  the  papacy,  and  to  come  out  more  vehemently  in  opposi- 
tion to  it  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  corruption  in  the 
church.     He  came  to  the  conviction  that  the  papacy  had  not 
its  origin  in  divine  right ;  that  the  church  stood  in  no  need 

*  Lewis,  p.  18,  (new  ed.  p.  21.)      f  Ibid.  p.  lil»,  acq.  (new  ed.  p.  33,  seq.) 
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of  a  visible  head.  He  spoke  and  wrote  against  tlie  worldly 
spirit  of  the  papacy,  and  its  hurtful  influence.  He  was 
wont  to  call  the  pope  Antichrist,  "  the  proud  worldly  priest 
of  Rome,"*  "  the  most  cursed  of  clippers  and  purse-kervers." 
He  says  in  one  of  his  papers. f  "  The  pope  and  his  collectors 
draw  from  our  country  what  should  serve  for  the  support 
of  the  poor,  and  many  thousand  marks  from  the  king's  trea- 
sury for  sacraments  and  spiritual  things  " — which  is  aimed 
against  the  simony  encouraged  and  promoted  at  Rome. 
"  And  certainly,"  says  he,  "though  our  realm  had  a  huge 
hill  of  gold,  and  no  man  took  therefrom  but  this  proud 
worldly  priest's  collector,  in  process  of  time  the  hill  would 
be  spent ;  for  he  is  ever  taking  money  out  of  our  land, 
and  sends  nothing  back  but  God's  curse  for  his  simony, 
and  some  accursed  clerk  of  Antichrist  to  rob  the  land  still 
more  for  wrongful  privileges,  or  else  leave  to  do  God's  will, 
that  men  should  do  without  his  leave,  and  buying  and  sell- 
ing, &c."| 

Already,  in  these  first  public  acts  of  WicklifF,  we  recog- 
nise principles  which  he  did  but  still  further  unfold  in  all 
his  subsequent  labours  as  a  reformer.  It  was  to  the  cupi- 
dity of  the  church  that  led  her  to  seize  upon  a  foreign 
secular  province,  to  the  superfluity  of  worldly  goods  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy,  that  he  felt  compelled  to  trace  the 
corruption  in  the  church.  The  aim  of  his  efibrts  was  to 
bring  the  clergy  to  live  wholly  to  their  spiritual  vocation. 
They  were,  above  all,  to  follow  the  pattern  of  Christ  in 
poverty,  self-denial,  and  renunciation  of  the  world.  The 
example  of  their  lives  should  give  emphasis  to  their  preach- 
ing. Constantly  hovering  before  the  mind  of  Wickliff  was 
that  image  of  the  apostles  preaching  the  gospel  in  poverty ; 
and  that  other  picture  which,  ever  since  the  time  of  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  had  been  so   often  held  up   by  Apostolicals, 

*  Lewis,  p.  32,  (n.  ed.  p.  37.)  f  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.  Aud  certes  tho  our  rewme  had  an  huge  hill  of  gold,  and 
never  other  man  took  thereof  but  only  this  proud  worldly  priest's  col- 
lector ;  by  process  of  time  this  hill  must  be  spended ;  for  he  taketli 
ever  money  out  of  our  lond,  and  sendeth  nought  agen  but  God's  curse 
for  his  symony,  and  accursed  Antichrist's  clerk  to  rob  more  the  lond 
for  wrongful  privilege,  or  else  leave  to  do  God's  will,  that  men  shuldeu 
do  without  Lis  lead,  and  buying  and  selling. 
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Fi-anciscans,    "Wal (lenses,    of  the   worldliness,   pomp,   and 
luxury  of  the  corrupt  clergy.     Again,  he  insisted  that  the 
clergy,  caring  only  for  the  good  of  their  flocks,  should  be 
content  to  receive  from  them  whatever  might  be  necessary 
for  the  supply  of  their  bodily  wants.     He  reckoned  it  as  a 
part  of  their  calling  to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  the  poor. 
He  regarded  whatever  was  given  to  the  clergy,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  ministering  to  their  luxury,  as  so  much 
taken  from  the  poor.     From  the  first,  he  was  a  declared 
enemy  of  the  begging- monks ;  as  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  most  zealous  and  the  most  influential  organs  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  which  he  attacked.     They  appeared 
to  him  the  chief  promoters  of  superstition,  of  the  extemali- 
zation  of  religion  into  forms  and  ceremonies,  of  the  immoral 
tendencies  made  safe  and  secure  by  false  reliances.     But 
let  us  cite  his  own  words.     In  one  of  his  pieces,  entitled 
"A  Short  Rule  of  Life,"*  we  find  the  foUoTv^ng  address  to 
the  ministers  of  religion:  "If  thou  art  a  priest,  and  by 
name  a  curate,  live  thou  a  holy  life.     Pass  other  men  in 
holy  praj'er,  holy  desire,  and  holy  speaking  ;  in  counselling, 
and  teaching  the  truth.     Ever  keep  the  commandments  of 
God,   and  let  his  gospel  and  his  praises  be  ever  in  thy 
mouth.     Let  thy  open  life  be  thus  a  true  book,  in  which 
the  soldier  and  the  layman  may  learn  how  to  serve  God 
and  keep  his  commandments.     For  the  example  of  a  good 
life,  if  it  be  open  and  continued,  striketh  rude  men  much 
more  than  open  preaching  with  the  word  alone."     He  says 
afterwards,  in  conclusion:  "Have  both  meat  and  drink, 
and  clothing ;  but  the  remnant  give  truly  to  the  poor :  to 
those  who   have  freely  wrought,   but  who  now  may  not 
labour,  from  feebleness  or  sickness  ;  and  thus  thou  shalt  be 
a  true  priest,  both  to  God  and  to  man."     He  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  lower  the  order  of  the  clergy  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  he  honoured 
and  exalted  it,  by  exhibiting  clearly  the  true  significance  of 
their  vocation.     Thus  in  one  of  his  earlier  pieces,  address- 
ing himself  to  laymen,  he  says  :  "  Thy  second  father  is  thy 
spiritual  father,  who  has  special  care  of  thy  soul,  and  thus 
thou  ehalt  revere  him.     Thou  shalt  love  him  especially, 

*  Vaughan.  vol.  I.  p  312. 
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before  otlier  men,  and  obey  bis  teacbing  as  far  as  be  teacbes 
God's  will.  And  tbou  sbalt  help,  according  to  tby  power, 
tbat  be  may  bave  a  reasonable  sustenance  wben  be  dotb 
well  bis  office."  But  while  it  was  generally  the  case  tbat 
the  objective  dignity  of  the  priesthood  was  chiefly  held  up 
to  view ;  while  this  was  regarded  as  something  inalienable, 
and  represented  as  an  unconditional  object  of  reverence  for 
the  laity ;  Wickliff,  on  the  contrary,  made  the  veneration 
which  should  be  paid  to  the  clergy,  depend  on  their  per- 
sonal worth.  The  sense  of  religion  and  the  conscience  of 
the  laity  should  no  longer  subserve  the  private  ends  of 
their  spiritual  guides ;  the  will  of  God  should  be  more  to 
them  than  all  else,  should  be  the  rule  by  which  they  were 
to  jndge  even  of  their  clergy.  But  in  case  the  latter  fell 
short  of  this  rule,  they  were  not  to  exalt  themselves,  but 
should  seek,  in  the  first  place,  in  love  and  in  humility,  to 
correct  the  clergy  by  private  admonition.  In  the  same 
treatise  be  says  :  "  If  tby  spiritual  father  fail  in  his  office, 
by  giving  evil  example,  and  in  ceasing  to  teach  God's  law, 
thou  art  bound  to  have  great  sorrow  on  tbat  account,  and 
to  tell,  meekly  and  charitably,  his  fault  to  him,  between 
thee  and  bim  alone."  He  remonstrated  against  that  worldly 
spirit  of  the  clergy  which  led  tbem  to  engage  in  business 
foreign  to  tbeir  calling :  "  Neitber  prelates,"  be  saj^s,  "  nor 
doctors,  priests,  nor  deacons,  should  bold  secular  offices  ; 
tbat  is,  those  of  chancery,  treasury,  privy-seal,  and  other 
such  secular  offices  in  the  exchequer, — more  especially 
while  secular  men  are  sufficient  to  do  such  offices."  In 
another  treatise  be  complains  tbat  "prelates  and  great  re- 
ligious possessioners  are  so  occupied  in  heart  about  worldly 
lordships  and  with  plans  of  business,  tbat  no  habit  of  devo- 
tion, of  praying,  of  tboughtfulness  on  heavenly  things,  on 
the  sins  of  their  own  heart,  or  on  those  of  other  men,  may 
be  preserved;  neitber  may  they  be  found  studying  and 
preaching  of  the  gospel,  nor  visiting  and  comforting  of 
poor  men."*  In  a  manuscript  of  "  Feigned  Contemplative 
Life,"  be  says:  "They  resemble  bailiffs  rather  than  bishops  :" 
they  were  so  far  sunk  in  worldliness,  tbat  they  could  not 
rebuke  the  worldly  lives  of  others.    It  serves  to  characterise 

*  Vaughan,  vol  I.  p.  314. 
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Wickliffs  tendency  as  a  reformer,  to  compare  it,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  later  development  of  the  work  of  refor- 
mation in  England  and  of  the  reformed  church  generally, 
and  on  the  other,  with  the  Gennan  reformation  by  Luther ; 
and  to  notice  that  one  of  the  first  works  of  his  as  a  reformer, 
was  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,*  in 
which  he  contrasted  the  immoral  life  prevalent  among  all 
ranks,  in  his  time,  with  what  these  commandments  require. 
We  should  undoubtedly  keep  in  mind  what  he  tells  us  him- 
self, that  he  was  led  to  do  this  by  the  ignorance  which  most 
people  betrayed  of  the  decalogue  ;  and  that  it  was  his  design 
to  counteract  a  tendency  which  showed  greater  concern  for 
the  opinions  of  men  than  the  law  of  God.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  an  inclination  to  derive  the 
whole  body  of  Christian  morality  from  the  ten  command- 
ments, an  inclination  to  adopt  in  whole  the  Old  Testament 
form  of  the  law,  which  shows  itself  in  his  applying  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  to  the  Christian  obsei-vance  of  Sunday.  In 
this  work  he  seems  still  to  have  clung  to  the  prevailing 
views  respecting  the  veneration  of  saints  and  of  images. 
But  in  a  homily  preached  two  years  later,!  and  after  his 
return  from  the  above-mentioned  embassy  to  Bruges,  he 
condemns  the  custom  of  addressing  prayers  to  the  saints,  and 
he  does  this  in  connection  with  a  doctrine  also  grounded  in 
the  church  teaching  of  his  time,  that  no  man  can  be  certain 
with  regard  to  others,  any  more  than  he  can  with  regard 
to  himself,  whether  he  belongs  to  the  number  of  the  elect. 
No  one  ought  to  be  worshipped  as  a  saint  unless  it  be 
known  certainly,  by  revelation  of  holy  Scripture,  that  he 
is  incorporated  into  the  community  of  heaven.  He  calls  in 
doubt,  also,  the  utility  of  any  such  kind  of  worship.  It  is 
characteristic  of  him,  that  he  does  not  spiritualize  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  into  the  Christian  sense,  but  applies  it 
simplyj  to  the  particular  observance  of  one  day,  although 
he  acknowledges  that,  considered  from  the  Christian  point 
of  view,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  is  commemorative 
rather  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  efl'usion  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  than  the  work  of  creation.     He  points  out,  as 

♦  Exposition  of  the  Decalogue,  Vaughan.  vol.  I.  p.  319. 
t  Ibid.  320  note.  ;  Il)id.  326. 
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the  duties  whicli  distinguish  the  celebration  of  this  day, 
devout  meditation,  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  works  of 
Christian  charity.     Near  the  conclusion  of  this  commen- 
tary, he  rebukes  that  confidence  in  outward  things  whereby 
man  would  hush  the  alarms  of  conscience.     "  Many  think," 
says  he  ,*  "  if  they  give  a  penny  to  a  pardoner,  they  shall  be 
forgiven  the  breaking  of  all  the  commandments  of  God,  and 
therefore  they  take  no  heed  how  they  keep  them.     But  I 
say  thee,  for  certain,  though  thou  have  priests  and  friars 
to  sing  for  tiiee,   and  though  thou  each  day  hear  many 
masses,  and  found  chauntries  and  colleges,  and  go  on  pil- 
grimages all  thy  life,  and  give  all  thy  goods  to  pardoners, 
all  this  shall  not  bring  thy  soul  to  heaven.     While,  if  the 
commandments   of  God   are   revered  to  the  end,  though 
neither  penny  nor  halfpenny  be  possessed,  there  shall  be 
everlasting  pardon  and  the  bliss  of  heaven."     If  Wickliff, 
in  these  and  many  other  instances,  where  he  places  the 
moral  element  in  strong  contrast  with  the  one-sided  bent 
of  an  outward  piety,  and  the  superstition  that  made  men 
feel  secure  in  the  service  of  sin,  so  expresses  himself,  as  if 
he  seemed  to  place  his  whole  reliance  on  good  works ;  yet 
we  must  not  forget  that  he  ever  presupposes  the  connection 
of  all  this  with  trust  on  Jesus  as  the  only  Saviour,  and  with 
the  practical  imitation  of  him  which  such  trust  implies. 
Accordingly,  at  the  end  of  his  commentary  he  says  :  "  To 
suffer  for  Christ  can  be  no  hard  requirement,  since  he  has 
so  greatly  suffered  for  us  ;"  and  he  commends  the  contem- 
plation of  the  sufferings  through  which  apostles,  martyrs, 
and  confessors  have  arrived  at  their  present  exaltation,  as 
an  inducement  to  endure  the  evils  of  the  times  with  resig- 
nation and  in  a  triumphant  spirit,  j 

As  regards  the  second  matter,  the  mendicant  order  of 
monks,  Wickliff,  in  a  treatise  directed  against  them,  attacks, 
m  particular,  their  exorbitant  influence  at  the  university ; 
the  arts  by  which  they  drew  over  the  young  men  to  them. 
"  The  friars,"  says  he,  "  drive  the  youth  from  the  religion  of 
Christ,  in  their  several  orders,  by  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  and 
theft.  For  they  say,  before  them,  that  their  particular 
order  is  holier  than  any  other,  and  that  they  shall  take  a 

*  Vaughan,  vol.  I.  p.  329.  f  Ibid. 
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higlier  place  in  the  bliss  of  heaven  than  others  who  are  not 
members  of  it ;  and  that  people  of  their  order  would  never 
come  to  perdition,  but  would,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  with 
Christ  judge  others.  And  thus  they  steal  away  children 
from  fathers  and  mothers,  sometimes  such  as  are  incapable 
of  ordination,  and  sometimes  such  as,  by  the  command- 
ment of  God,^are  bound  to  support  their  elders."  *  ' '  Hence," 
says  he,  "they  are  blasphemers  of  God,  who  confidently 
advise  things  of  a  doubtful  character,  which  are,  in  the 
holy  Scriptures,  neither  expressly  commanded  nor  for- 
bidden."  He  reproaches  them  with  representing  their 
private  orders  as  perfect,  as  orders  founded  by  Christ.  But 
even  on  the  supj)osition  that  some  order,  or  a  particular 
foundation,  were  more  perfect  than  ordinary  institutions, 
still  they  would  be  wrong  in  their  practice ;  for  they  could 
not  know  but  it  might  prove  the  means  of  everlasting  per- 
dition to  the  child  which  they  desired  so  early  to  bind  to 
vows  of  their  order,  if  it  should  be  repugnant  to  his  natural 
disposition  ;  for  it  must,  as  yet,  be  imcertain  for  what  rank 
or  calling  God  had  destined  the  child.  He  disputes  the 
position,  that  such  a  way  of  living  was  the  most  perfect 
imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  for  Christ  had  by  no  means 
bred  himself  to  such  kind  of  poverty ;  he  had  not  asked 
eveiybody  without  distinction  to  give  him  alms,  but  re- 
ceived from  Mary  Magdalene  and  other  pious  women  and 
men  what  was  necessary  for  his  subsistence.  Christ  bade 
his  disciples  not  to  take  scrip  or  purse ;  these,  on  the  con- 
trary, were  used  by  the  begging-monks  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  home  whatever  they  had  begged  to  their  mo- 
nasteries. Christ  directed  his  apostles  rather  to  consider 
who  were  prepared  to  receive  the  message  of  the  gospel ; 
with  such  they  were  to  eat  and  drink,  and  not  to  go  about 
from  house  to  house.  He  adverts  to  the  example  of  the 
apostle  Paul,  who  supported  himself  and  his  companions 
with  the  labour  of  his  own  hands  ;  and  sought  not  to  obtain 
gold  and  silver,  nor  apparel,  from  those  whom  he  instructed  ; 
thus  instructing  other  teachers,  by  his  example,  that  in 
times  of  distress  they  tihould  do  likewise.  He  says;  'If 
any  would  not  work,  neither  should  he  eat.'     He  appeals 

*  Lewis,  p.  5,  scq.  (new  ed.  p.  7,  seq.) 
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to  the  treatise  of  Augustin,  De  opera  Monachorum.  He  calls 
it  a  transgression  of  Christ's  command,  when,  instead  of 
giving  their  alms  to  the  poor,  the  blind,  the  lame,  or  the 
halt,  men  gave  them  to  a  set  of  hypocrites,  who  represented 
themselves  as  holy  and  needy,  whilst,  in  fact,  they  were 
robust  of  body,  rich  in  possessions,  dwelt  in  large  houses, 
owned  splendid  raiment,  made  great  banquets,  and  pos- 
sessed many  precious  stones  and  treasures. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as  university  theologian, 
Wickliff  had  also  taken  upon  himself  the  practical  work  of 
teaching  and  labouring  among  the  people  whose  religious 
interests  he  from  the  first  had  near  at  heart.  In  the  year 
1375,  he  became  parish  priest  of  Lutterworth  in  the  county 
of  Leicester ;  and  now  laboured  alternately  as  teacher  of 
theology  at  Oxford,  and  as  preacher  and  curate  at  Lutter- 
worth. The  zeal  with  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  a 
preacher  is  proved  by  the  300  sermons  of  his  still  preserved 
in  manuscript.*  He  attached  the  highest  importance  to  the 
sermon  as  a  means  of  supplying  the  religious  wants  of  the 
people.  Accordingly  he  regarded  the  attempt,  from  higher 
quarters,  to  limit  and  circumscribe  the  predicatorial  ofSce 
as  a  thing  standing  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  life  of  Christ 
and  of  the  apostles. f  Hence  he  made  the  sermon  a  principal 
thing  in  the  improvements  introduced  into  public  worship  ; 
and  endeavoured  to  lead  the  way  in  this  reform  by  his  OMm 
example,  as  well  as  to  encourage  the  clergy,  who  followed 
him  in  their  course  of  training,  to  do  the  same.  While  he 
took  special  pains  to  get  the  hearts  of  Christians  interested 
in  works  of  charity  ;  in  bestowing  sympathy  and  relief  on 
the  suffering,  whether  from  age,  from  sickness,  or  from 
poverty;  in  providing  for  all  their  bodily  wants,  yet  he 
describes  it  as  a  still  nobler  and  more  important  work  to 
look  after  such  as  were  neglected  as  to  their  religious 
wants,  and  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  their  souls.  "  Men," 
says  he,  "in  a  sermon  on  Philippians  iii.  who  love  not  the 
souls,  have  little  love  for  the  bodies  of  their  neighbours ;" 
and  hence  the  work  of  Christian  instruction  is  described  as 

*  Vaughan,  vol.  II.  p.  12. 
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'*  the  best  service  that  man  may  do  for  his  brother."*  In 
his  Exposition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Christian 
man  is  enjoined  "  to  visit  those  who  are  sick,  or  who  are 
in  trouble,  especially  those  whom  God  hath  made  needy  by 
age,  or  by  other  sickness,  as  the  feeble,  the  blind,  and  the 
lame,  who  are  in  poverty.  These  thou  shalt  relieve  with 
thy  goods,  after  thy  power,  and  after  their  need,  for  thus 
biddeth  the  gospel."!  In  the  letter  to  "  Simple  Priests," 
he  declares  preaching  to  be  the  great  duty  of  their  office  : 
*'  for  this  Christ  enjoined  on  his  disciples  more  than  any 
other ;  by  this  he  conquered  the  world  out  of  the  fiend's 
hand."  In  an  unpublished  tract  against  the  monks,|  he 
says,  "  The  highest  service  that  men  can  arrive  at  on  earth 
is  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  This  service  falls  peculiarly 
to  priests,  and  therefore  God  more  straitly  demands  it  of 
them.  Hereby  should  they  produce  children  to  God,  and 
that  is  the  end  for  which  God  has  wedded  the  church. 
Lovely  it  might  be,  to  have  a  son  that  were  lord  of  this 
world,  but  fairer  much  it  were  to  have  a  son  in  God,  who, 
as  a  member  of  holy  church,  shall  ascend  to  heaven ! 
And  for  this  cause  Jesus  Christ  left  other  works,  and 
occupied  himself  mostly  in  preaching;  and  thus  did  his 
apostles,  and  for  this  God  loved  them."  He  cites  in  proof 
the  words  of  Christ,  Luke  xi.  28.  In  a  treatise  on  the 
Feigned  Contemplative  Life,§  he  describes  it  as  a  temptation 
of  the  great  adversary,  when  men  allow  themselves  to  be 
drawn  off  by  zeal  for  the  contemplative  life,  from  the  office 
of  preaching.  "  Before  all,"  says  he,  "  we  are  bound  to 
follow  Christ ;  yet  Christ  preached  the  gospel  and  charged 
his  disciples  to  do  the  same.  All  the  prophets  and  John 
the  Baptist  were  constrained  by  love  to  forsake  the  desert, 
renounce  the  contemplative  life,  and  to  preach."  "  Ah, 
Lord !"  he  exclaims,  "  what  cursed  spirit  of  falsehood 
moveth  priests  to  close  themselves  within  stone  walls  for 
all  their  life,  since  Christ  commanded  all  his  a])ostle8  and 
priests  to  go  into  all  the  world,  and  to  preach  the  gospel  ? 
Certainly  they  are  open  fools,  and  do  plainly  against  the 
gospel ;  and  if  they  continue  in  this  error,  are  accursed  of 

♦  Vaii!2:han,  vol.  II.  p.  14.  f  Ibid.  p.  13. 

+  "  Coiitni  fnitn's,"  ibid,  p.  14,  soq. 
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God  as  perilous  deceivers  and  heretics."*  In  his  work 
against  the  monks,  he  replies  to  those  who  cited  the  example 
of  Mary  Magdalene  as  a  reason  for  preferring  the  contem- 
plative life:  "The  example  might  be  pertinent  if  the 
priests  were  women,  and  if  no  command  opposed  to  a  life  of 
solitude  could  be  found  in  Scripture."  From  what  was 
usually  said  respecting  the  value  of  the  contemplative  life, 
it  might  be  gathered  "  that  Christ,  when  in  this  world,  chose 
the  life  least  suited  to  it,  and  that  he  has  obliged  all  his 
priests  to  forsake  the  better  and  take  the  worse."  "  Prayer," 
he  remarks,  "  is  good  ;  but  not  so  good  as  preaching  ;  and, 
accordingly,  in  preaching,  and  also  in  praying,  in  the 
giving  of  sacraments,  the  learning  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
the  rendering  of  a  good  example  by  purity  of  life,  in  these 
should  stand  the  life  of  a  priest."!  AVickliff  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  preachers  connected  with  a  particular 
church  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  providing  for  the  wants 
of  the  neglected  people.  The  idea  of  travelling  preachers 
originated  with  him.  In  vindication  of  this  method,  also, 
he  appeals  to  the  example  of  Christ.  "  The  gospel,"  he 
says,  "  relates  how  Jesus  went  about  in  the  places  of  the 
country,  both  great  and  small,  as  in  cities  and  castles,  or 
small  towns,  and  this  to  teach  us  to  profit  generally  unto 
men,  and  not  to  forbear  to  teach  to  a  people,  because  they 
are  few,  and  our  name  may  not,  in  consequence,  begreat."| 
This  ideaof  Wickliff,  however,  as  is  evident  from  the  earlier 
history  of  the  church,  was  not  entirely  new,  but  was 
traditionally  connected  with  an  idea  which  had  appeared 
under  various  forms  ever  since  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

As  other  men,  possessed  of  the  spirit  of  reform,  had, 
from  the  time  just  mentioned,  founded  spiritual  societies, 
whose  members  travelled  about  clad,  as  they  conceiA^ed  it, 
after  the  manner  of  the  apostles,  to  look  after  the  religious 
needs  of  the  people  perishing  through  neglect,  so  Wickliff 
founded  a  society  of  this  sort,  constituting  his  school  in  the 
more  limited  sense,  who  called  themselves  "  poor  priests," 
and  were  subsequently  called  Lollards,  a  name  similar  to 
that   of  the  Beghards,  which  was  also  similarly  used,  to 

*  "  Feigned  Ck)ntemplative  Life,"  p.  18.     f  Iljid.  P-  19.     +  Und.  p.  23. 
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denote  persons  of  a  pietistic,  uncliurchly  bent.  They  went 
about  barefoot,  in  long  robes  of  a  russet  colour.*  Even 
Wicklifif,  as  it  seems,  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  mistake 
of  apprehending  literally  the  duty  of  following  the  pattern 
of  the  apostolic  church  ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  he 
might  be  led  to  judge  too  unfavourably  of  the  arrangement 
by  which  parish  priests  were  set  over  particular  churches. 
We  should  consider,  however,  that  Wickliff  had  before  his 
eyes  the  wicked,  arbitrary  mode  of  filling  church  offices  in 
his  time,  the  influence  of  bad  arts  and  of  simony,  and  in 
connection  therewith  the  neglect  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
people,  for  whose  religious  needs  no  provision  at  all  was 
made  by  the  great  number  of  bad  ecclesiastics  and  monks. 
There  was  some  just  warrant  in  these  circumstances  for  the 
idea  of  constituting  the  clergy  into  a  seminary  for  domestic 
missions,  so  that  the  members  without  feeling  themselves 
confined  to  any  particular  spot,  might  be  ready  to  go  to  any 
place  where  they  might  be  needed,  to  help  the  people  in 
their  spiritual  distress.  We  see  this  bent  very  distinctly 
manifested  in  Wickliff's  essay  on  the  question  "  \\  hy  poor 
priests  have  no  benefices. "f  Speaking  here  of  the  bad 
system  of  patronage,  and  of  the  bad  management  of  the 
benefices,  he  says  :  '*  But  if  there  be  any  simple  man  who 
desire th  to  live  well,  and  to  teach  truly  the  law  of  God,  and 
despise  pride  and  other  sins  both  of  prelates  and  other  men, 
he  shall  be  deemed  a  hypocrite,  a  new  teacher,  a  heretic, 
and  not  suffered  to  come  to  any  benefice.  If  in  any  little 
poor  place  he  shall  live  a  poor  life,  he  shall  be  so  persecuted 
and  slandered,  that  he  shall  be  put  out  by  wiles,  and 
imprisoned  or  burnt. "|  He  states  that  many  great  lords,  in 
order  to  palliate  their  simony,  by  which  the  most  worthless 
of  men  obtained  high  oflSces,  pretended  that  they  did  not 
want   any   money,  as  a  price  for  the  place,  but  only  a 

*  Talaribus  indutos  vestibus  de  nisscto.  Walsingham,  Hist.  Angl.  in 
Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibernica,  a  veteribua  scripta,  Francof.  1603, 
p.  191. 

t  Lewi«,  p.  287  (left  out  in  the  new  edition)  :  Why  poor  priests 
have  no  benefices. 

X  But  if  there  be  any  simple  man,  that  desireth  to  live  well  and  teche 
truly  God  8  law,  and  despise  pride  and  other  sins  luith  of  prelates  and 
otlier  nion,  lie  shall  ben  holden  au  hvi)ocrite,  a  new  teacher,  an 
here  tick,  and  not  suflFcrcd  to  conic  to  any  benefice.     L.  1.  p.  287. 
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present,  as,  for  example,   "  a  kerchief  for  the  lady,  or  a 
palfrey,  or  a  tun  of  wine.     And  when  some  lords  would 
present  a  good  man,  then  some  ladies  are  the  means  of 
having  a  dancer  presented,  or  a  tripper  on  tapits,  or   a 
hunter,  or  a  hawker,  or  a  wild  plaj^er  of  summer  gambols."* 
He  denounces  the  prelates  and  lords,  who  cooperated  in 
these  practices,  as  the  allies  of  antichrist.     They  would  not 
suffer  Christ's  disciples  to  teach  his  children   the  law  of 
Christ  so  as  to  save  their  souls.     And  thus  they  laboured  to 
banish  Christ   and  his  law  out  of  his  heritage,  i.  e.  those 
souls  whom  he  redeemed,  not  with  corruptible  gold  and 
silver,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  his  own  heart,  which 
he  shed  on  the  cross  from  glowing  love.     "  Now  it  is  to 
escape  such  sins,"  says  Wickliff,  "  that  some  poor  priests 
take  no   benefices.     The  poor  priests  were  afraid  that  if 
they  received  such  particular  appointments  they  should  be 
withdrawn  thereby  from  better  employments,  from  such  as 
would  bring  more  benefit  to  the  church.     That  was  what 
they  had  to  fear  more  than  anything  else ;  for  it  concerned 
directly  their  own  persons ;  for  they  had   received  their 
whole  calling  from  God  to  help  their  brethren,  that  they 
might  get  to  heaven,  by  their  teaching,  their  prayers,  and 
example.     And  it  seemed   to  them  that  they  could  most 
easily  fulfil  this  vocation  by  a  general  curacy  of  Christian 
love  after  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.     They 
had  never  been  tied  down  to  one  particular  place,  like  a 
chained   dog.     By  this   means  they  could    easily   deliver 
themselves  from  danger,  and  were  enabled  to  give  most 
assistance   to   their  brethren.     So   now,  the  poor  priests, 
when  persecuted  by  the  clerks  of  Antichrist,  could   flee 
without  let  or  hindrance  from  one  city  to  another,  as  Christ 
commanded  in  the  gospel.     So  they  could  best  be  present 
at  once  and  lend  their  aid,  according  to  the  promptings  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  at  any  spot  where  they  were  needed.     In 
thivS  way  priests  and  laymen,  free  from  all  strife,  would  be 
joined  together   in  love.|     Thus  some    poor  priests   had 
associated  themselves  together,  for  the  purpose  of  following 
to  the  utmost  the  example  of  Christ  and  the  apostles ;  of 
labouring  where  there  was  the  most  need,  as  long  as  they 

*  Lewis,  p.  289.  f  Ibid.  297. 
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still  retained   the  vigour  of  youth,  without  condemning 
other  priests,  who  faithfully  did  their  duty. 

Wickliflf,  by  these  labours,  had  gained  a  small  party  in  aw 
favour,  as  well  as  raised  up  a  considerable  number  of 
enemies.  He  well  understood  what  dangers  he  must  en- 
counter by  undertaking  the  work  of  a  reformer,  how  easily 
in  these  times  a  man  might,  in  fighting  against  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  church,  be  called  to  sutler  martyrdom.  He 
affirms  that  it  was  an  invention  of  hypocrisy  to  hold  that 
martyrdom  was  no  longer  possible,  because  all  were 
Christians.  He  who  declares  the  truth  which  is  opposed 
to  their  con-uption,  to  prelates — whom  he  calls  satraps — 
shall  not  escape  their  deadly  hatred  and  may  therefore  die 
as  martyrs.  "  And  so,"  he  proceeds,  "  we  Christians  need 
not  visit  the  heathen  for  the  purpose  of  converting  them 
and  dying  as  martyrs  ;  but  let  us  but  stedfastly  preach  the 
law  of  Christ,  even  to  the  imperial  prelates,  and  straightway 
there  shall  be  a  blooming  martyrdom,  if  we  hold  on  in  faith 
and  patience."*  He  intimates  that  many,  especially  the 
begging  monks,  sought  his  death. f  But  death  could  not 
terrify  him,  "  for,"  says  he,  "  I  know  from  the  evangelical 
faith,  that  antichrist  with  his  blows  can  only  destroy  the 
body  ;  but  Christ,  for  whose  cause  I  fight,  can  destroy  both 
soul  and  body  in  hell.  And  I  know  that  he  will  suffer 
nothing  to  be  wanting  of  that  which  is  most  needful  for  his 
servants,  when  he  has  freely  surrendered  himself  to  a 
terrible  death,  and  permitted  all  the  disciples  who  were 
dearest  to  him  to  endure  severe  torments  for  their  own 
benefit.  I  The  begging  monks  are  here  mentioned  as  his 
fiercest  enemies,  and  they  stood  at  the  head  of  the  opposite 
party.  In  the  year  1370,  they  extracted  from  his  lectures, 
writings,  and  sermons,  nineteen  propositions  which  they 
marked  as  heretical,  and  sent  to  Kome,  that  they  might 
there  be  condemned.  These  propositions,  doubtless,  cor- 
responded with  the  teachings  of  Wickliff,  although  when 
rent  from  the  connection  in  which  they  were  held  forth  by 
him,  they  sounded  more  harshly  than  in  their  proper  place, 

♦  Dialoo;.  p.  126. 

t  Spceiiiliter  cum  tiinta  multitudo  fratrum  et  alionim  vocatonim 
Ciiri.stiaimnini  clamant  contra  tuam  seutontiam,  et  mortem  tuaiix  multi- 
plieiter  machianntur.     Ibid.  p.  189.  J  Ibid.  p.  liiU. 

VOL.  IX.  p 
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and  were  liable  to  be  misapprehended.  They  related  to 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  pope  ;  the  secular  possessions  of 
the  church ;  the  rights  of  laymen  over  priests ;  the  power 
of  the  keys ;  the  conditional  validity  of  excommunication. 
We  will  notice  the  most  remarkable  of  these  propositions. 
"  That  no  political  and  temporal  rule  has  been  bestowed  in 
perpetuity  on  the  pope  and  the  prelates ;  God  himself 
could  not,  by  his  almighty  power,  bestow  such  rule  in 
perpetuity  on  any  man  and  his  posterity."*  "  That  the 
perseveringly  righteous  had  not  only  the  right  to  possess, 
but  also  to  enjoy  all  earthly  things."f  This  is  the  doctrine 
so  much  spoken  of,  that  all  right  of  property,  and  all  power, 
are  things  morally  conditioned ;  therefore  everything  here 
depends  on  the  subjective  worth  of  the  individual — with 
sin,  is  lost  the  title  to  possess  any  thing.  Such  assertions 
it  had  been  attempted  already  to  find  in  many  church 
fathers,  and  such  positions  created  from  this  time  onward  a 
great  sensation,  and  were  particularly  made  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  on  the  cause  of  Wickliff,  and 
afterwards  on  that  of  Huss,  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
When  such  propositions  were  taken  literally  and  singly, 
they  could  indeed  be  so  understood,  as  if  all  right  were 
thereby  reduced  to  subjective  opinion,  all  civil  power  and 
all  civil  property  made  dependent  on  the  subjective  judg- 
ment of  each  man,  and  uncertain  ;  and  as  if  the  watchword 
were  thus  given  for  a  general  upturning  of  civil  society  : 
but  as  we  shall  see,  Wickliff,  though  he  uses  many  blunt 
and  imprudent  expressions,  guards  sufficiently  against  any 
such  misapprehensions.  He  is  speaking  simply  of  the 
religious  and  moral  point  of  view ;  of  that  which  stood  valid 
in  the  sight  of  God,  not  of  the  political  and  juridical  point 
of  view.  "That  when  the  church  fell  into  corruption,  the 
secular  lords  had  the  right  to  deprive  her  of  the  temporal 
goods  which  she  abused. "J  "  That  every  prelate,  and  also 
the  pope,  when  he  is  wrong,  may  be  accused,  judged,  and 
imprisoned  by  his  subjects,  even  laymen. "§  "  That  only  a 
just  excommunication,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
Christ,  and  none  at  variance  with  that  law,  was  binding."  || 

*  Article  2,  Lewis,  p.  43,  (new  ed.  p.  46.)  f  Art.  4. 

t  Art.  17,  p.  45,  (new  ed.  p.  48.)  §  Art.  19.  ||  Ai-t.  15. 
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"  That  an  unconditional  power  to  bind  and  to  loose,  not 
even  God   himself  could,  by  virtue   of  his  omnipotence, 
bestow  on  any  man."*     That  Christ  gave  the  apostles  no 
power  to  excommunicate  on  account  of  secular  things,  but 
rather  the  contrary  ;  therefore  the  pope  possessed  no  such 
power."     "  Every  priest  regularly  ordained  had  power  to 
administer  all  the  sacraments,  and  also  to  bind  and  to  loose." 
Pope  Gregory  XI.  thereupon  put  forth,  in  the  year  1377, 
against  Wickliff,  three  bulls  which  he  sent  to  England  by 
a  nuncio.     One  of  these  was  addressed  to  the  university  of 
Oxford,  the  other  to  the  bishops  of  Canterbury-  and  London, 
the  third  to  King  Edward  Ill.f     He  pronounced  sentence 
of  condemnation   on  nineteen  of  Wickliflfs  propositions, 
under  various  qualifications.     He  marked  several  of  them 
as  agreeing,  though  not  in  words,  yet  in  sense,  with  opinions 
still  earlier  held  forth  by  Marsilius  of  Padua  and  John  of 
Janduno,  and  condemned  by  pope  John  XXII.    He  directed 
the  king's  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  several  of 
these  propositions  not  only  contradicted  the  Catholic  faith, 
but  also  tended  to  the  subversion  of  civil  order.     He  com- 
plained that  such  doctrines  had  been  suffered  to  spread  so 
widely.     He  commanded  that  ^^  ickliff  should  be  thrown 
into  chains  and  imprisoned ;  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
have  a  hearing  in  order  to  know  whether  he  held  forth 
such  doctrines,  and  in  what  sense  ;  that  his  answers  should 
be  reported  at  Rome,  and  the    directions  for  his  further 
treatment  should  be  waited  for  from  that  court.     The  pope, 
however,  having  doubtless  been  informed  that  Wickliff  had 
powerful  patrons  in  England,  ordered  at  the  same  time, 
that,  in  case  it  should  be  found  impracticable  to  get  pos- 
session of  Wickliff's  person,  still  the  bishops  above  named 
should  sit  in  judgment  upon  him,  and  take  care  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  pay  obedience  to  a  citation  to  Rome. 
The  papal  bulls  met  with  no  favourable  reception  in  Eng- 
land, except  from  the  bishops.    At  the  university  of  Oxford,  J 
either  sympathy  with  Wickliff's  cause,  or  a  freer  spirit  in 
opposition  to  papal  absolutism,  and  zeal  for  the  rights  of 
the  university,  made  the  authorities  for  a  long  time  doubt- 

♦  Art.  H.  t  Raynalcli  Ann.  1377,  No.  4.  torn.  VII.  p.  294. 

X  Lewia,  p,  4G,  seq.  (new  ed.  p.  49,  seq.) 
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fill,  wliether  they  should  receive  the  papal  bull  or  reject  it 
with  scorn.*  ^r'' 

Meantime,  the  old  king  Edward  had  died,  and  his  son 
Eichard  II.  succeeded  him  in  the  government.  The  first 
parliament  held  under  his  reign  was  animated  by  a  freer 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  papal  extortions.  This  tone  of 
feeling  would  of  itself  be  favourable  to  Wickliff  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  papal  bulls.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
parliament  had  entered  into  a  sort  of  alliance  with  him 
personally,  as  the  advocate  of  the  independent  authority  of 
the  state.  The  parliament  deliberated  on  the  question 
whether  they  should  not  refuse  the  pope  the  sums  which 
he  demanded,  unterrified  by  any  threat  of  the  ban. 
"Wickliff  was  invited  to  give  his  opinion.  He  pronounced 
in  favour  of  the  refusal,  and  endeavoured  to  prove  the 
right  of  it  from  the  teachings  of  Christ.  The  parliament 
decided  in  conformity  with  this  opinion.  The  king's 
brother,  John  Gaunt  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  the  marshal 
Henry  Percy,  were  zealous  patrons  of  Wickliff,  and  ap- 
provers of  his  freer  spirit.f  Moreover,  he  already  had 
many  adherents  among  the  people,  consisting  partly  of 
such  as  were  susceptible  to  the  Christian  element  in  efforts 
for  reform,  and  in  part  of  su(;h  as  were  glad  to  join  in  the 
spirit  of  opposition,  or  had  their  pleasure  in  movements 
pointing  to  something  new. J  Hence  no  one  dared  to 
execute  the  papal  bull  literally.    Yet  Sudbury,  archbishop 

*  That  zealous  supporter  of  the  papal  party,  Walsinghaöi,  in  his  his- 
torical work,  finds  much  fault  with  the  conduct  of  the  university, 
wlience  we  may  infer  what  interest  was  taken  in  Wickliff's  doctrines  at 
Oxford.  Walsingham,  loc.  laud.  p.  201,  expresses  himself  thus  :  Cujus 
universitatis  moderni  procuratores  sive  rectores  quantum  degeneraverint 
a  prudentia  sou  sapientia  antiquorum,  per  hoc  facile  conjici  poterit, 
quod  audita  causa  adventus  dicti  papalis  nuntii,  diu  in  pendulo  hsero- 
l>ant,  utrum  papalem  bullam  deberent  cum  honoro  recipere,  vel  omnino 
cum  dedecore  refutare.  Oxonieuse  studium  generale  quam  gravi  lapsu 
a  sapientiJB  et  scientise  culmine  decidisti,  quod  quondam  inextricabilia 
atque  dubia  toti  mundo  declarare  cousuesti,  jam  ignorantise  nubilo  ob- 
fuscatum  dubitare  non  vereris,  quae  quemlibet  e  laicis  Christianis  dubi- 
tare  non  decet ! 

t  Lewis,  p.  51,  seq.  (new  ed.  p.  56,  seq.) 

t  Walsingham,  who  would  naturally,  from  his  own  point  of  view, 
trace  the  favour  shown  to  Wickliff,  the  heretic,  to  nothing  but  au 
impure,  worldly  interest,  says  (p.  191)  :   Quod  domini  et  magnates 
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of  Canterbury,  and  Courtney,  bishop  of  London,  set  up  a 
coui-t  at  Lambeth  near  Canterbury',  and  Wicklifif  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  this  tribunal.*  The  matter 
created  a  great  sensation,  Wickliff  appeared  before  the 
tribunal  at  first  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Lancaster  and 
Henry  Percy.  He  was  obliged  to  press  his  way  through  a 
dense  crowd,  who  zealously  espoused  his  cause  as  that  of  a 
martyr  for  the  truth.  Percy  demanded  that  ^N'ickliff 
should  be  allowed  to  sit,  so  that  he  might  defend  himself 
at  his  ease  against  the  articles  of  complaint.f  That  most 
zealous  opponent  of  Wicklifi",  Courtney,  bishop  of  London, 
would  not  allow  this  to  a  person  accused  of  heresy.  But 
the  duke  of  Lancaster  took  up  the  quarrel  on  the  side  of 
AVickliff,  and  thus  an  exchange  of  words  passed  between 
him  and  the  bishop.  Thus  was  brought  about  the  dis- 
solution of  the  first  session  of  the  court.  A  second  was 
opened  in  June,  1378.  The  court,  particularly  bishop 
Courtney,  was  doubtless  inclined  to  proceed  with  more 
severity  against  AVicklifif;  but  they  were  held  in  awe  by 
the  power  of  his  patrons.  J  The  court  was  obliged  to  be 
satis/ied,  therefore,  after  "Wickliff  had  given  an  explanation 
of  the  propositions  laid  to  his  charge ;  in  doing  which  he 
submitted  himself  to  correction  by  the  church  in  all  cases 
of  detected  error ;  he  protested  against  the  imputation  of 
being  obstinately  bent  on  defending  anj'thing  erroneous : 
he  explained  the  propositions  in  a  milder  sense,  guarded 

terrsB  multique  de  populo  ipsos  (Wiclefitas)  in  suis  praedicationibua 
confoverunt,  et  faverunt  prsedictintibus  boa  errores.  Eo  nempe  maxinie, 
quia  potestatem  tribuerunt  laicia  suis  assertionibus  ad  auferendum 
temporalia  a  veris  ecclesiaatices  et  religiosis.  Walsingliam's  word:-, 
showing  what  a  spirit  of  opposition  had  been  aroused  among  the 
laity  against  ecclesiastics  and  monks,  are  :  Hoc  modo ....  Wycklef 
favore  et  diligentia  Londinensium  delusit  suos  examinatores,  episcopos 
derisit,  et  evasit.  .  .  qiiando  eas  laicorura  auribus  instillavit,  sed  nude  et 
aperte  ut  praescribuntur  eas  docuit,  captans  per  talia  gratiam  laicorum, 
qui  libentcr  audiunt,  qu»  pervtrsa  sunt,  prsecipue  tamcn  de  eccksia 
et  personis  ecclesiasticis,  et  libentius  impelluntur  ad  daninavel  injurius 
infcrenda  religiosis  et  clericis,  cum  aliqua  opportunitas  se  ingesserit, 
qusD  omnino  extat  eis  desiderabilis  et  votiva.     P.  208. 

♦  Walsingham,  p.  205.  t  Lewis,  p.  52,  (new  ed.  p.  57.) 

X  "Walsingham  notices  particularly  the  threats  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford, 
by  which  tliey  were  frightened.  He  had  iu  a  pompous  manner  bid 
them  be  silent. 
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them  against  misconstruction,  but  without  recanting  any- 
one of  them.  He  says,  in  the  concluding  sentences  of  his 
declaration,  "Far  be  it  from  the  church  of  Christ,  that  the 
truth  should  be  condemned  because  it  sounds  harshly  to 
sinners  or  to  the  ignorant;  for  then  the  entire  faith  of 
Scripture  would  be  deserving  of  condemnation."  Of  course 
the  zealots  for  the  hierarchical  party  were  much  dissatisfied 
with  the  issue  of  the  cause,  and  saw  in  it  nothing  but  a 
yielding  up  of  their  cause,  on  the  part  of  the  court,  from 
motives  of  fear. 

Wickliff's  health  had  been  shattered  by  his  prolonged 
and  severe  labours  and  contests.  In  the  year  1379  he  was 
afflicted  with  a  dangerous  sickness.  On  his  sickbed  he 
was  visited  by  a  deputation  of  four  doctors  of  theology 
from  the  mendicant  orders,  and  four  senators  of  the  city  of 
Oxford,*  who  came  to  wish  him  the  restoration  of  his 
health.  Then  they  reminded  him  of  the  many  calumnies 
which  the  mendicant  friars  had  suffered  from  him,  and 
admonished  him,  in  view  of  death,  to  retract  what  he  had 
said  against  them.  Wickliff,  who  was  too  weak  to  rise 
from  his  bed,  caused  himself  to  be  placed  erect  by  his 
attendant,  and,  collecting  his  last  energies,  exclaimed  to 
the  monks :  "  I  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  ever  continue 
to  expose  the  bad  practices  of  the  begging-monks."  They 
left  him,  covered  with  confusion. 

The  dangers  that  threatened  him,  which  indeed  were 
still  averted  by  the  powerful  influence  of  his  friends,  and 
the  severe  sickness  which  oppressed  him,  could  not  break 
his  courage,  nor  deter  him  from  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  bold  projects  of  reform.  Tt  characterises  him  as  the 
forerunner  of  protestantism,  that  inasmuch  as  he  considered 
the  sacred  Scriptures  the  highest  and  the  only  source  of 
knowledge  with  regard  to  the  truths  of  faith,  and  believed 
it  necessary  to  examine  all  doctrines  and  determinations 
by  this  standard,  he  held  himself  justified  in  attacking 
every  doctrine  that  could  not  be  derived  therefrom.  So  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  the  Bible,  which  to  the  laity 
was  an  altogether  sealed  book,  and  to  the  clergy  of  that 
age  themselves  one  but  little  known,  accessible  to  all  as 

*  Lewis,  p.  64,  (new  ed.  p.  82.) 
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the  common  source  of  the  faith,  by  translating  it  into  the 
vernacular  tongue,*  That  Wicklitf  was  not  the  only  man 
filled  with  this  spirit,  that  the  need  of  a  more  general 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  at  that  time  deeply  felt  ly 
numbers,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  shortly  before 
AVickliff,  John  Trevisa,  a  parish  priest,  had  undertaken  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  English  language. 
In  the  3"ear  1380,  Wickliflf  published  his  translation,  a 
work  which,  as  the  controversies  in  which  he  thereby 
became  involved  plainly  show,  required  a  bold  spirit,  which 
no  danger  could  appal.  Wickliflf,  it  is  true,  could  not 
produce  a  Bible  in  the  English  language  to  be  compared 
with  the  German  one  afterwards  produced  by  Luther ;  but 
we  should  judge  of  it  with  reference  to  the  means  then 
standing  at  his  command.  He  could  not  go  back  to  the 
languages  of  the  original,  being  ignorant  of  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Greek ;  but  he  spared  no  pains,  and  furnished  all 
that  it  was  possible  to  furnish  with  the  knowledge  and  the 
helps  which  he  possessed.  Besides  comparing  many 
manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
commentaries  of  Jerome  and  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra,  and 
whenever  these  comparisons  led  him  to  perceive  a  dif- 
ference between  the  Vulgate  and  the  original,  he  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  by  marginal  references.  He  was  now 
attacked  from  various  quarters,  because  he  was  introducing 
among  the  multitude  a  book  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
use  of  priests.  But  he  stedfastly  defended  his  undertaking, 
and  80  expressed  himself  concerning  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  laymen  to  draw  directly,  themselves,  from  the 
word  of  God,  as  could  not  fail  to  provoke  against  him  still 
more  violent  attacks.  Characteristic  of  these  times  is  the 
way  in  which  Henry  Knighton,  a  contemporar}-  who,  in  his 
History  of  the  period,  has  much  to  say  about  AVicklifif,t 
expresses  himself  on  this  imdertaking.  Nothing  could 
furnish  a  more  striking  picture  of  the  contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  Wicklitf  and  the  hierarchical  spirit  of  the  age.  We 
hear  almost  the  same  language  in  this  case,  on  \\  ickliflTs 
translation   of  the    Bible,   as   was    used   afterwards   with 

*  Lewis,  p.  66,  (new  ed.  p.  %?>.) 

t  Chronica  de  Eventibua  Angliae  in  Histor.  Anglic.  Scriptor.  Antiq., 
Lond.  1652,  torn.  II. 
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reference  to  the  version  of  Luther.  Knighton  says : 
"  Master  John  Wickliö'  has  translated  out  of  Latin  into 
English  the  gospel  which  Christ  delivered  to  the  clergy 
and  doctors  of  the  church,  that  they  might  administer  to 
the  laity  and  to  weaker  persons,  according  to  the  state  of 
the  times  and  the  wants  of  men,  in  proportion  to  the 
hunger  of  their  souls  and  in  the  way  which  would  be  most 
attractive  to  them."  In  these  words  of  Knighton  we 
recognise  the  prevailing  view  of  the  better  class  of  clergy, 
who  ever  regarded  themselves  as  tutors  over  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  laity,  and  assumed  it  as  certain,  that 
laymen  must  always  be  dependent  for  their  religious 
education  on  the  priests.  The  latter  were  to  impart  to 
them  just  so  much  of  the  Bible  as  seemed  to  them  proper 
and  befitting.  }t  was  an  abuse  of  the  Bible  to  bestow  it 
all  at  once  upon  laymen,  who  were  incapable  of  under- 
standing it,  and  hence  could  only  be  led  by  it  into  error. 
Knighton  proceeds :  "  Thus  was  the  gospel  by  him  laid 
more  open  to  the  laity,  and  to  women  who  could  read,  than 
it  had  formerly  been  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy ; 
and  in  this  way  the  gospel  pearl  is  cast  abroad,  and  trodden 
under  foot  of  swine."*  He  accuses  WickliiT,  so  far  as  he 
attempted  to  restore  the  true  gospel,  of  a  design  to 
substitute  in  place  of  the  ancient  one  a  new  everlasting 
gospel, f  after  the  manner  of  those  sects,  against  which 
William  of  St.  Amour  had  written.J  This  crime,  he  says, 
was  indeed  laid  to  the  charge  of  those  Franciscans,  but  it 
is  far  more  applicable  to  the  Lollards,  who  have  rendered 
the  gospel  into  our  mother-tongue.  In  defence  of  his 
translation,  Wickliff  said  :  "  When  so  many  versions  of  the 
Bible  have  been  made,  since  the  beginning  of  the  faith,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Latins,  it  might  surely  be  allowed  to 
one  poor  creature  of  God  to  convert  it  into  English,  for  the 
benefit  of  Englishmen.  He  appeals  to  the  examples  of 
Bede  and  of  Alfred.  Moreover  Frenchmen,  Bohemians, 
and^  Bretons,  had  translated  the  Bible  and  other  books  of 

*  Chronica  de  Eventibus,  &c.  p.  2644. 

t  Aliqui  laborant  ad  mutandum  evaugelium  Christi  in  aliud  ovangc- 
liuin,  quod  dicunt  fore  perfcctius  et  melius  et  dignius,  quod  appellant 
evangeliuui  setemum  sive  evangelium  spiritus  saucti. 

X  Vid.  vol.  IV.  of  thia  work. 
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devotion  into  their  respective  languages.  *'  I  cannot  see," 
he  says,  "  why  Englishmen  should  not  have  the  same  in 
their  language,  unless  it  be  through  the  unfaithfulness  and 
negligence  of  the  clergy,  or  because  our  people  are  not 
worthy  of  so  great  a  blessing  and  gift  of  God,  in  punish- 
ment for  their  ancient  sins."  To  those  who  saw  somethino; 
heretical  in  the  fact  that  the  Bible  was  translated  into 
English,  he  replies :  "  They  would  condemn  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  taught  the  apostles  to  speak  in  divers  tongues." 
He  finds  fault  with  the  clergy  for  withholding  those  keys 
of  knowledge,  which  had  been  given  to  thera,  from  the 
laity.  He  styles  those  persons  heretics  who  affirmed  that 
people  of  the  world  and  lords  had  no  need  of  knowing  the 
law  of  Christ,  but  it  was  sufficient  for  them  to  know  what 
the  priests  imparted  to  them  orally.*  *'  For  holy  Scripture 
is  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  the  more  familiar  they 
become  with  them,  in  a  right  believing  sense,  the  better." 
He  censures  the  clergy  for  taking  the  liberty  to  withhold 
many  things  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  were 
against  their  own  interest,  from  the  laity ;  as,  for  example, 
whatever  related  to  the  obligation  of  the  clergy  to  follow 
Christ  in  poverty  and  humility.  All  laws  and  doctrines 
of  the  prelates  were  to  be  received  only  so  far  as  they  were 
founded  on  the  sacred  Scriptures.  As  all  believers  must 
stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  to  give  account  of 
the  talents  committed  to  them,  so  all  should  rightly  know 
these  talents  and  their  use,  in  order  that  they  may  know 
how  to  render  an  account  of  them ;  for  then  no  answer 
which  must  be  given  through  a  prelate  or  a  steward  could 
be  of  any  avail,  but  each  must  answer  in  his  own  person. 
He  found  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  New  Testament 
was  intelligible  to  all  laymen  who  only  did  what  in  them 
lay  to  attain  to  the  understanding  of  it,  in  refutation  of  the 
opinion  that  a  peculiar  sort  of  preparation,  which  was 
possible  only  to  the  order  of  priests,  was  requisite  for  that 
pui-poscf     He  extended  this  universal  intelligibleness  of 

*  Lewis,  p.  68,  (new  ed.  p.  8G.) 

t  "Wipkliff  himst'lf  reliites,  that  at  the  university  of  Oxford  it  had 
been  ordered,  tliat  priests  and  parsons  should  not  read  the  holv 
Scriptures  until  they  had  spent  there  nine  or  ten  years.  But  it  is  well 
to  observe,  as  characterising  the  times,  what  the  Franciscan  Butler 
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the  New  Testament  to  all  things,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  necessary  to  salvation.  The  religious  and  moral  state 
of  recipiency,  the  striving  after  righteonsness,  he  main- 
tained to  be  the  most  important  qualification.  Whoever, 
said  he,  observes  gentleness  and  love,  he  possesses  the  true 
understanding  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  He  styles  it  a 
heresy  to  affirm  that  the  gospel,  with  its  truth  and  freedom, 
did  not  suffice  for  the  salvation  of  a  Christian,  without  the 
ordinances  and  ceremonies  of  sinful  and  ignorant  men. 
For  the  rest,  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Wickliff  allowed 
himself  to  be  carried,  by  his  reverence  for  the  Scriptures 
and  his  earnest  endeavours  to  maintain  their  sufficiency  for 
all  purposes,  beyond  the  measure  of  propriety,  to  fail  of 
keeping  sufficiently  distinct  from  each  other  the  provinces 
of  religious  and  of  worldly  knowledge,  and  to  seek  for  the 
resolution  of  questions,  which  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  religious  needs  and  salvation  of  men,  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures.* 

In  the  midst  of  these  contests,  Wickliff  ventured  to  attack 
the  doctrine  of  the  church  on  a  point  most  vitally  con- 
nected with  the  interest  of  the  church  party — an  attack, 
which,  in  these  times,  must  have  exposed  him  to  the  great- 
est peril.  He  stood  forth,  in  the  year  1381,  as  an  opponent 
of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  This  was  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  relation,  in  which  the  whole  bent 
of  his  own  mind  stood  to  that  spirit,  from  which  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation  had  proceeded,  and  which 
had  made  it  triumphant.  He  published,  in  his  lectures  of 
the  year  1381,  twelve  conclusions  against  this  doctrine. f 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  consider  more  minutely  his 
way  of  thinking  on  this  subject.  He  attacked  the  doctrine 
of  transubstantiation,  and  of  the  accidentia  sine  suhjecto,  on 
rational  and  on  exegetical  grounds.     As  regards  the  latter, 

wrote  twelve  years  later.  The  prelates  should  not  tolerate  it,  that 
every  man  according  to  his  inclination  should  be  allowed  to  read  the 
Bible  translated  into  English,  for  this  had  .often  proved  an  occasion  of 
falling  into  heresies.  It  was  not  politic,  that  every  man  should, 
whenever  or  wherever  he  pleased,  devote  himself  to  the  earnest  study 
of  the  Bible.     Lewis,  p.  71,  (new  ed.  p.  88.) 

*  Nulla  quidem  est  subtilitas  in  grammatica  vel  logica  vel  alia 
scientia  nominanda,  quin  sit  excellentius  in  scriptura.     Dialog,  p.  23. 

t  Lewis,  p.  77,  (new.  ed.  p.  91.) 
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he  appealed  to  tlie  words  of  institution,  and  held  that  the 
pronoun  "  This,"  supposed  the  actual  presence  of  the  object 
referred  to.  The  logical  refutation  connected  itself  with 
his  realism,  by  which  he  was  led  to  assume  a  oneness  of 
thought  and  being,  a  harmony  of  coiTcspondence  between 
the  laws  of  thought  and  the  laws  of  creation.  Hence, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  this  point  of  view,  the  accidentia 
sine  suhjecto  appeared  to  him  a  thing  inconceivable  and  im- 
possible, involving  a  self-contradiction.  In  opposing  the 
advocates  of  this  doctrine  he  says :  "  They  pretend  that 
they  annihilate  in  an  instant  the  world  created  by  God,* 
because  they  destroy  the  primal  matter  which  God  decreed 
should  be  imperishable ;  and  yet  they  can  make  no  new 
thing  in  this  world,  save  that  they  fabricate  unheard-of 
miracles, — things  which  beyond  any  doubt  would  be  im- 
possible with  God  (as  God's  almighty  power  has  no  relation 
to  things  impossible  in  themselves). f  And  as  they  pretend, 
they  make  a  new  world.  But  we  all  suppose  that  God  does 
nothing  without  a  sufficient  reason,  that  he  does  not 
destroy  a  nature  which  is  incapable  of  sin,  that  he  does 
not  confound  the  ideas  implanted  in  us  by  nature, |  unless 
some  greater  advantage  or  some  better  reason  exists  for  so 
doing."  "  What,  then,  could  induce  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,"  says  he,  "so  to  take  away  from  his  worshippers 
the  judgment  of  reason,  when  not  a  particle  of  good  was  to 
accrue  from  so  doing ;  for  it  cannot  be  proved  by  reason  or 
by  Scripture  that  such  an  illusion  is  necessary  for  men  as 
an  accidens  sine  suhjecto^  when  bread  and  wine  remaining 
would  in  a  more  suitable  way  represent  the  body  of  Christ. 
And  there  may  be  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  well  in  each 
point  of  such  a  substance,  as  in  any  point  of  such  a  mon- 
strous accident ;  and  still  greater  reverence  to  God  would 
be  produced  thereby."§  Reaffirms  that  it  was  incongruous 
with  Christ's  nature  to  work  a  miracle  of  annihilation  :  it 
was  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  his  miraculous  works 

♦  Ponunt  enim,  quod  mundum,  quem  Deus  crearat,  atatim  destruunt. 
Dialog;,  p.  191. 

t  Vid.  WickliflTs  Doctrine  of  God's  Omnipotence. 

X  p.  193  :  Omnes  admittimus,  qno<l  Dens  nihil  potest  fucere  nisi 
probabili  riitionc,  nee  destruit  luituram  inipeccahilom,  nee  confuudit 
notitiam  naturaliter  nobis  datam.  §  P.  194. 
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during  his  life  on  earth.  Let  ns  cite  the  characteristic 
words  of  Wickliff  himself:  "  They  say,  in  the  consecration 
of  the  host,  they  consecrate  bread  and  wine  into  nothing. 
But  Christ,  though  he  was  called  by  an  indolent  servant  a 
hard  master,  never  cursed  in  so  hard  a  style  anything  that 
can  be  named ;  for,  when  he  cursed  the  fig-tree,  it  still  con- 
tinued to  exist  in  its  substance  ;  for,  far  was  it  from  Christ, 
either  on  account  of  sin  or  an  emblem  of  sin,*  to  destroy 
utterly  his  own  creation,  and  no  creature  can  do  anything, 
unless  the  agency  of  the  Creator  precedes.  It  is  manifest 
that,  although  they  bless  the  bread,  as  they  say,  to  nothing, 
yet  Christ  preserves  it,  because  it  is  his  creation."f  "  The 
author  of  these  falsehoods,"  says  he,  "is  not  He  who  spake 
and  it  stood  fast,  but  rather  that  lying  spirit,  who  spake, 
and  it  ceased  to  be."  When  the  determinations  of  the 
Lateran  council  under  Innocent  III.  were  cited  as  testi- 
mony in  favour  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  he 
replied: — Although  Innocent  may  have  taught  such  an 
insane  fiction  as  the  monks  affirm,  still  this  can  make  out 
nothing  against  the  truth  which  is  founded  on  the  gospel ; 
for  it  is  from  this  source  all  truth  must  be  derived,  and 
especially  that  truth  which  relates  to  our  faith. if  He  alludes 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  sent  to  the  satraps  (the  prelates) 
three  theses :  First,  if  by  the  power  of  those  sacramental 
words,  *'  an  accident  without  a  subject "  was  posited  in  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar,  then  the  sacrament  itself  also  was  an 
accident ;  secondly,  there  had  never,  from  the  beginning, 
been  a  more  monstrous  heresy  than  this  ;  thirdly,  this 
sacrament  was  in  a  natural  way  true  bread,  and  truly  the 
body  of  Christ  § 

*  Dial.  p.  198  :  Propter  peccatum  vel  figuram  peccati.  By  the  latter 
phrase  he  doubtless  intended  to  intimate  that  the  barrenness  of  the 
fig-tree  was  emblematical  of  the  moral  barrenness  of  the  Jewish 
people. 

t  Patet,  nt  consoiiat,  quod  licet  ipsi  benedicant  panem,  ut  false  di- 
cunt,  in  nihilura,  tamen  Christus,  cum  sit  sua  fabrica,  ipsum  servat. 

X  Et  esto,  quod  Innocentius  III.  deviavit  in  ista  dimentia,  ut  fratres 
sibi  imponunt ;  scio  tamen  ex  fide  Christi,  quod  quicquid  in  materia 
ista  definierit,  non  debet  acceptari  a  fidelibus,  nisi  de  quanto  in  lege 
evangelica  est  fundatura,  cum  certus  sum  ex  eadem  fide,  quod  in  ista 
lege  omnis  Veritas  et  specialiter  Veritas  fidei  secundum  mensuram,  quae 
magis  congruit,  continetur.     Dial.  p.  196.  §  Ibid.  p.  197. 
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AYith  regard  to  Wickliff's  own  view  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  contended  against  eveiy  mode 
of  a  bodily  presence  of  Christ,  every  mode  of  conceiving  a 
strict  and  proper  connection  of  body  and  blood  with  the 
bread  and  wine.     He  contended  against  that  earlier  view 
set  forth  by  John  of  Paris,  of  a  so-called  impanation,  the 
view  that  in  virtue  of  a  union  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  with  the  bread  and  wine,  like  the  union  of  the  two 
natures  in  Christ,  the  predicates  of  the  one  might  be  trans- 
ferred over  to  the  other.     He  affirmed  that  bread  and  wine 
are  called  body  and  blood  of  Christ  only  in  a  sjTnbolical 
sense,  as  in  general  one  thing  may,  in  an  improper  sense, 
be  called  by  the  name  of  another.     But  he  regarded  it  as 
being  not  merely  a  representative,  but  also  an  active  symbol 
for  believers ;  that  the  symbols  were  actually  that  which 
they  represented  in  a  certain  relation,  habit udinaliter,  that  is, 
insomuch  that  believers,  who  partook  of  the  holy  supper 
with  true  devotion,  were  thereby  placed  in  a  real  union 
"«nth  Christ.     He  endeavoured  to  prove  this  by  comparing 
the  language  with  other  similar  modes  of  expression  in  the 
Scriptures.     "Homely  examples,"  he  says,   "maybe  ad- 
duced in  illustration.     It  is  not  required,  but  contradicts 
the   truth,  to  say  that   a  man,  by   becoming  a  lord  or  a 
prelate  of  the  church,  ceases  to  be  the  same  person,  when 
he  continues  to  be  the  same,  although,  in  a  certain  sense, 
more  exalted  substance.     So  we  should  believe  that  the 
bread,   through  the  power  of  the    sacramental  words   in 
virtue  of  the  consecration  by  the  high  priest,  becomes  truly 
Christ's  body.     The  substance  of  the  bread  is  not  thereby 
destroyed  but  exalted  to  a  nobler  substance.*    Do  we  really 
believe  that  John  the  Baptist,  when  he  was  by  the  power 
of  Christ's  word  made  Elias,  ceased  thereby  to  be  John,  or 
anything  that  he  in  substance  was  before  ?    In  like  manner, 
it  is  not  required  to  say  that  the  bread,  although  it  began 
to  be  the  body  of  Christ  by  the  power  of  his  words,  there- 
fore ceased  to  be  bread."     Both  might  so  subsist  together, 
that  Christ  might  call  John  Elias,  and  yet  John  might  say 
he  was  not  Elias.     "  For  the  one  means,"  says  he,  "  that 
John  is  Elias  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  the  other,  that  he 

*  Cum  natura  panis  non  ex  hiiic  destruitur,  sed  in  digiuorem  aub- 
stantiam  exaltatur.     Dial.  p.  190. 
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is  not  Elias  in  person."  After  the  same  analogy  the  bread, 
if  one  speaks  in  the  proper  sense,  is  not,  and  yet,  in  the 
symbolic  sense,  it  is  the  body  of  Christ ;  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  the  different  senses  in  which  a  thing  is 
afi&rmed  or  denied.*  He  cites  in  proof  the  case  that  Christ, 
with  a  certain  reference,  is  called  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
1  Cor.  X.,  a  rock  ;  and  that,  according  to  the  41st  chapter 
of  Genesis,  the  seven  ears  of  corn  and  the  seven  fat  kine 
were  seven  fruitful  years, — not  that  they  represented,  but 
that  they  were  these  years. "f 

He  observes  that  there  are  three  modes  of  being,  that 
may  be  attributed  to  the  body  of  Christ, — his  being  in 
heaven,  in  the  world  generally,  and  in  the  holy  supper. 
We  should  not  represent  the  matter  as  if  that  which  is  re- 
presented by  something  else  in  a  certain  relation,  habitudi- 
naliter,  came  to  it  by  some  motion  in  space,  or  as  if  an  actual 
change  took  place  by  some  process  taking  place  in  the 
thing  represented.  We  should  not  conceive  that  the  body 
of  Christ  descends  to  the  host,  which  is  consecrated  in  a 
particular  church ;  but  it  remains  above,  fixed  and  un- 
moved, in  heaven.  Hence  that  body  is  present  in  the  host 
spiritually,  not  dimensionally,  as  in  heaven.  Christ  is 
spiritually  present,  as  man,  in  overy  part  of  the  world. 
Yet,  in  the  consecrated  host,  Christ  is  present  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent manner,  since  he  is,  habitudinaliter,  the  very  host 
itself.  And  in  relation  to  spiritual  being  and  potential 
being  he  is  still,  again,  differently  present  in  every  part  of 
the  same.  And  thus  it  is  evident,  that  in  a  twofold  respect 
the  body  of  Christ  is  in  the  place  of  the  consecrated  host.| 

Thus  it  may  be  explained,  how  Wickliff,  in  an  English 
confession,  could  honestly  say :  "I  acknowledge  that  the 
sacrament  of  the  altar  is  verily  God's  body  in  the  form 
of  bread ;  but  it  is  God's  body  after  a  different  manner 
than  that  body  is  in  heaven. "§  We  see  how  in  Wickliff, 
the  denying  of  the  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in  the 
eucharist,  under  the  supposition  of  a  merely  spiritual 
presence,  is  connected  with  too  sensuous  a  representation 

*  Et  conforraiter  non  contradicunt,  sed  sequivocant  qui  concedunt, 
quod  hoc  sacraraentum  non  est,  supple,  naturaliter  corpus  Christi,  et 
idem  saeramentum  est  figuraliter  corpus  Christi.     Dial.  p.  190. 

t  Ibid.  p.  200.      X  Ibid.  p.  204.      §  Lewis,  p.  285,  (new  ed.  p.  335.) 
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of  heaTeii,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  glorified  body  of  Christ, 
when  he  says  :  "  In  heaven  is  his  foot  in  the  form  of  flesh 
and  blood;  but  in  the  sacrament  is  God's  body,  by  a 
miracle  of  God,  in  the  form  of  bread."  How  it  is  that 
although  Christ  is  not  corporeally  present,  yet  faith  must 
fasten  only  on  him,  he  illustrates  as  follows  :  "As  one 
thinks  not  of  the  material  of  which  a  statue  is  made, 
whether  it  be  made  of  oak  or  of  ash,  and  fixes  his.thoughts 
only  on  that  of  which  it  is  the  figure,  so  and  still  more,  one 
should  be  far  from  thinking  of  the  species  of  bread,  but  he 
should  think  only  on  Christ,  and  with  all  the  purity,  all 
the  devotion,  and  all  the  love,  which  God  pleased  to  give 
him,  reverence  Christ ;  and  then  he  receives  God  spiritually 
to  more  effect  than  the  priest  who  chants  the  mass  with 
less  charity."* 

Wickliff  says  himself,  in  a  passage  of  his  Trialogue,  that 
lie  was  certain  of  the  negatives,  viz.,  that  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation  and  the  doctrine  of  the  accidentibus  sine 
subjecto,  could  not  be  true ;  more  uncertain  of  the  positive 
side,  how  it  was  necessary  to  conceive  the  relation  of  the 
consecrated  bread  and  wine  to  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 
Hence  may  be  explained  how  it  should  happen  that  he  does 
not  always  express  himself  exactly  alike  on  this  doctrine. 
To  contend  against  the  sensuous  tendency  to  set  forth  the 
spiritual  union  with  Christ  as  the  principal  thing,  he  ever 
regarded  as  the  point  of  greatest  importance,  and  this  pre- 
dominant interest  in  favour  of  the  spiritual  mode  of  appre- 
hension, may,  in  fact,  have  led  him  into  many  false  inter- 
pretations. Kemarkable  is  the  way  in  which  he  expresses 
himself  on  this  subject,  in  an  English  work  of  his,  entitled 
the  Wickett  (Doortothe  Christian  Life).t    He  here  affirms 

*  Lewis,  p.  285,  (new  ed.  p.  '.V63)  :  As  a  man  leeves  for  to  thenk  tlie 
kinde  of  an  ymage  whether  it  be  of  oke  or  of  aahe,  and  settys  hid 
thought  in  him  in  whom  is  the  ymage  :  so  myche  more  schuld  a  man 
leve  tho  thenk  on  the  k}'nde  of  brede,  but  thenk  upon  Christ ;  and  with 
alle  clcness,  alle  devotion,  and  alle  charitye  that  G<hI  wolde  gif  him 
"worschippe  he  Crist,  and  then  he  receives  God  ghostly  more  meedfully 
than  the  prist  that  syngus  tho  masse  in  less  charity.  For  the  bodely 
etyng  ne  profiles  nouth  to  soule,  but  in  alsmykul  sls  the  soule  is  fedde 
with  charity. 

t  Wytklytfes  Wyckct,  whych  he  made  in  King  Richard's  days  the 
second,  publi.>ilied  at  Nuremberg,  IMf»,  then  afterwards  reprinted  at  the 
university  of  Oxford,  1828,  wl.icli  edition  lies  here  before  us. 
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Scripture  does  not  say  that  Christ  at  the  institution  blessed 
the  bread  and  wine,  but  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
blessed  his  disciples,  whom  he  had  appointed  to  be  witnesses 
of  his  life-giving  sufferings,  and  in  them  he  left  his  blessed 
word,  which  is  the  bread  of  life  ;  as  it  is  written,  that  man 
shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.  And  so  Christ  had  called 
himself  the  bread  of  life  that  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
Christ,  in  the  gospel  of  Matthew  (he  means,  no  doubt,  the 
gospel  of  John),  often  says,  the  words  which  I  speak  to  you 
are  spirit  and  life.  Hence  it  seems  rather  that  he  blessed 
his  disciples,  than  the  bread  and  wine  ;  for  in  them  was  the 
bread  of  life  left,  much  more  than  in  the  material  bread  and 
wine.*  For  the  material  bread  is  a  perishable  thing,  Matt. 
XV.  17;  for  the  blessing  of  Christ  preserved  his  apostles 
spiritually  and  bodily  at  the  same  time ;  where  he  cites 
Christ's  promise  that  no  one  of  his  disciples  should  be  lost 
except  Judas.  Christ  says  not  this  bread  is  my  body,  or, 
that  the  bread  should  be  given  for  the  life  of  the  world, — 
where  it  appears  that  Wickliff  did  not  refer  the  pronoun 
"  This  "  to  the  bread,  but  as  Carlstadt  afterwards  seems  to 
have  done,  to  Christ's  body.f  And  in  proof  of  the  assertion 
that  all  depends  here  upon  the  spirit,  not  upon  the  flesh,  he 
cites  the  words  of  Christ  in  John  vi.  63  ;  and  next  the  words 
in  John  xii.  24  ;  "  From  these  words,"  he  adds,  "  we  may 
perceive  that  Christ  according  to  the  flesh  must  die,  and 
that  in  his  death  is  given  the  fruit  of  eternal  life  for  all  who 
believe. in  him. 

Wickliff  even  declares,  with  great  vehemence,  his  opposi- 
tion to  that  doctrine  of  '*  the  accidents  without  a  subject,'* 
which  to  him  seemed  so  much  at  variance  with  the  Bible 
and  with  reason.  He  represents  it  as  one  of  Satan's  most 
cunning  manoeuvres,  to  succeed  in  persuading  men  to  be- 
lieve this  monstrous  doctrine.     He  Chus  expresses  himself 

*  Wycket,  p.  15  :  Thorfore  it  semeth  more  that  he  blessed  his  dis- 
ciples, and  also  his  apostles,  in  whom  the  bread  of  lyfe  was  lefte  more 
then  in  materiall  breade. 

t  And  often  the  Scripture  saith,  that  Jesu  toke  breade  and  brake  it, 
and  gave  it  to  his  disciples  and  sayd,  take  ye  eat  ye,  this  is  ray  bodye 
that  shalbe  geven  for  you.  But  he  sayd  not  this  bread  is  my  body,  or 
that  the  brede  shuld  be  gcvou  for  the  lyfe  of  the  world. 
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on  the  subject  in  his  Trialogue.*  The  cunning  craft  of 
Satan  strove  a  long  time  to  work  up  this  delusion,  to  mislead 
the  church  into  this  heresy."  He  represents  Satan  as  say- 
ing :  "  If  by  my  representative  the  antichrist,  I  can  so  far 
lead  atstray  the  faithful  of  the  church,  that  they  shall  hold 
this  sacrament  to  be  no  longer  bread,  but  an  abominable 
accident,  I  shall  by  that  very  thing  lead  them  afterwards  to 
believe  whatever  I  will."  He  means  that  by  the  same 
analogy,  it  might  be  said  to  the  communities,  "  In  whatever 
vices  a  prelate  may  live,  yet  this  should  never  be  believed 
of  him  by  the  people  his  subjects.  He  would  say  that,  by 
this  analogy,  those  dignities  of  the  clergy  which  are  to  be 
reverenced  by  laymen,  may  be  retained  in  spite  of  all  their 
crimes,  if  eveiything  was  to  be  considered  as  an  accident 
without  a  subject." 

He  denominates  the  adoration  of  the  host  a  species  of 
idolatry.  ^Vhen  it  was  objected,  that  this  adoration  was 
not  paid  to  the  host  but  to  Christ,  he  replied  :  "  The  same 
may  be  said  of  any  creature,  which  according  to  this  doc- 
trine should  therefore  be  adored  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  in 
every  creature  is  the  trinity,  and  that  is  something  far  more 
perfect  than  the  body  of  Christ.l  Yet  \\'ickliff  does  not  re- 
ject altogether  the  custom  of  adoration  in  this  regard,  since 
he  says :  "  Still  we  adore  this  host,  according  to  the  faith 
of  Scripture,  in  a  way  more  safely  warranted,  and  so  also 
the  cross  of  our  Lord,  or  other  images  made  by  men."    . 

Wicklifi"  went  to  such  a  length  in  his  altogether  too  dog- 
matical zeal  as  to  regard  this  doctrine  both  as  an  invention 
of  Satan  and  also  as  an  error  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  saving  faith  :  and  believed  it  necessaiy  to  suppose  that 
those  advocates  of  this  doctrine,  whom  he  would  not  will- 
ingly cut  of  from  salvation,  as  for  examjile,  Kobcrt,  bishop 
of  Lincoln,  venerated  by  him  as  a  witness  for  the  truth, 
must,  before  their  departure,  have  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  this  heresy,  and  repented  of  it.|  AVe  recogiiit-e  here  that 
one-sided  dogmatic  tendency  of  protestantism,  which  is  in 

*  Lib.  IV.  p.  201. 

t  Quia  certum  est,  quod  in  quulibct  creatura  est  triuitas  increata,  ct 
ilia  est  longe  perfectior  quam  est  corpus  Christi.    P.  202. 

X  Multos  auiein  Huppono  seductos  fuitise  liac  hicreyi,  qui  fiualiter 
pcenitcbaut,  ut  auppouo  de  duuiiiio  Liucoluiensi.    V.  11)8. 

VOL.  IX.  (^ 
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clined  to  lay  an  undue  stress  on  formal  conceptions.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  should  carefully  keep  in  mind,  that 
before  men  were  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  real  his- 
torical process  of  development  of  the  religious  life  and  its 
relation  to  doctrine,  they  must  have  been  quite  incapable 
of  understanding  the  relative  necessity  of  certain  doctrinal 
modes  of  expression  for  certain  times,  in  a  certain  spiritual 
atmosphere,  though  such  modes  of  expression,  objectively 
considered,  may  be  incorrect. 

Having  thus  thrown  a  glance  at  Wickliff's  doctrine  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  we  now  return  back  to  the  history.  In  the 
year  1381,  then,  Wicklilf  put  forth  the  following  theses  on 
the  Lord's  supper :  "  The  right  faith  of  a  Christian  is  this, 
that  this  commendable  sacrament  is  bread  and  body  of 
Christ,  as  Christ  is  true  God  and  true  man  ;  and  this  faith 
is  founded  on  Christ's  own  words  in  the  gospels."  He 
adverts  to  the  testimony  of  the  church  fathers,  and  charac- 
terises this  faith  as  perfectly  consonant  with  reason.  He 
adduces  the  proofs  in  confirmation  of  it  from  the  epistles  of 
St.  Paul.  He  calls  upon  the  secular  lords  to  defend  this 
faith,  as  they  were  bound  to  do  on  peril  of  their  salvation. 

The  case,  however,  was  quite  different  with  Wickliff's 
attack  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  from  what  it 
had  been  with  his  previous  contests.  When  he  attacked 
the  tyranny  and  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  of  the  mendicants, 
he  could  reckon  on  a  host  of  allies,  even  such  as  did  not 
agree  with  him  in  his  dogmatic  convictions.  But  here 
the  question  related  to  the  weightiest  doctrines  of  the 
church,  the  opponents  of  which  had  long  since  been  con- 
demned as  heretics.  The  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford  called  together  twelve  doctors,  and,  with  their  con- 
currence, published  a  solemn  judgment,  declaring  the 
theses  put  forth  by  Wickliff  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstan- 
tiation to  be  heretical  ;  and  the  preaching  of  these  views 
was  forbidden  on  penalty  of  imprisonment  and  the  infliction 
of  the  ban.  Wickliff,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
disturbed  by  this  proceeding,  but  boldly  told  the  chancellor 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  member  of  his  council  would 
be  able  to  point  out  anything  heretical  in  him.  Then  fol- 
lowing out  his  principles  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
church  to  the  state,  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  king. 
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Meanwhile,  through  the  spread  of  Wickliflf's  principles, 
and  owing  to  the  impulse  he  had  communicated  and  the 
influence  of  his  party,  which  extended  in  various  ways 
through  the  different  ranks  of  society,  to  the  very  lowest, 
various  foreign,  secular,  and  political  elements  entered  into 
the  fermentation  that  had  been  produced,  which  threatened 
a  catastrophe.  There  were  appearances  similar  to  those 
which  started  up  amidst  the  Donatist  movements  in  North 
Africa,  and  in  the  peasant  war  connected  with  the  German 
reformation.  These  movements  seem  to  have  sprung  up 
originally  independent  of  Wickliff's  influence,  direct  or 
indirect,  and  to  have  been  owing  to  other  causes.  The 
manifold  oppressions  of  the  country  people  called  forth 
powerful  reactions,  and  a  little  spark  might  grow  into  a 
large  fire.  The  spirit  that  revolted  against  oppression 
brought  on  a  disposition  to  resist  all  regular  authority,  and 
to  reduce  everything  to  a  level.  These  movements  do  not 
seem  even  to  have  stood  so  closely  connected  with  the  re- 
formatory tendency  proceeding  from  AVickliff  as  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  later  peasant  war  in  Germany  stood  with 
the  ideas  diffused  by  Luther,  and  misapprehended  by  some 
of  the  people.  Still,  the  reformatory  elements  set  in  motion 
by  Wickliff,  might  enter  into  combination  with  reformatory- 
movements  of  quite  another  character,  relating  purely  to 
political  matters ;  and  the  attacks  on  the  power  and  rule  of 
a  corrupt  clerg}^  called  forth  by  Wickliff,  might  present 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  common  cause.  Add  to  this, 
that  men  of  a  violent  and  fanatical  spirit  of  refoim  placed 
themselves,  at  this  time — like  ihose  enthusiasts  attacked  by 
Luther  in  his  later  days,  the  leaders  of  the  people  in  the 
peasant  war — at  the  head  of  the  excited  people,  or  espoused 
their  cause  with  visionar^^  expectations.  We  cannot  say 
that  such  men  had  been  first  roused  by  the  impulse  which 
pr(iceeded  from  Wickliff,  that  they  had  first  received  and 
afterwards  further  developed  the  seeds  which  he  scattered 
abroad.  A  man  from  whom  some  great  movement  proceeds 
seldom  stands  alone.  Generally  there  is  some  common 
element  in  the  spiritual  atmosphere,  which  brings  such 
men  upon  the  public  stage,  though  minds  of  a  kindred  bent 
show  themselves  sometimes  pure,  sometimes  the  reverse  ; 
in  some  cases,  full  of  good  sense ;  in  others,  extravagant  and 
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fanatical.  So  it  seems  to  have  been  with  the  reformatory 
movements  and  elements  of  rebellion  against  the  hierarchy 
which  appeared  in  England  at  the  present  time.  There 
was  a  priest,  John  Balle,  chaplain  to  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  not  from  Wickliff's  school,  nor  first  aroused 
by  Wickliff's  influence ;  for,  before  the  latter  came  upon 
the  public  stage,  this  person  had  already  created  a  sensa- 
tion by  his  preaching.*  This  man  seems  not  to  have 
started,  like  Wickliff,  from  a  determinate  dogmatic  tendency 
opposed  to  the  dominant  church  system,  but  to  have  em- 
barked in  his  undertakings  merely  as  a  practical  reformer. 
Perhaps  he  appeared  first  as  one  of  the  preachers  of 
repentance  in  those  times,  and  vigorously  attacked  the 
reigning  vices  and  immoralities  of  the  day,  understood  how 
to  work  on  the  passions  of  the  people,  had  many  followers, 
and  was  thus  carried  along  from  one  step  to  another.  He 
inveighed  especially  against  the  vices  prevailing  among  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility.  This  pleased  the  people. f  He 
declaimed  against  the  superfluity  of  wealth  among  the 
clergy,  spoke  of  their  growing  rich  at  the  people's  cost. 
*'  Tythes,"  he  said,  "  ought  not  to  be  paid  to  parsons,  when 
those  that  paid  them  were  poorer  than  the  parsons.  Neither 
ought  tythes  or  oblations  to  be  paid,  when  it  was  evident 
that  the  laity  led  better  lives  than  the  parson. "|  He  seems  to 
have  been  zealous  against  the  unchastity  of  the  clergy,  and 
probably  remonstrated  as  the  representatives  of  the  Hilde- 
brandian  reformatory  spirit  had  formerly  done,  against  the 
practice  of  allowing  illegitimate  sons  of  clergymen  to  obtain 
spiritual  promotion. §  In  all  this,  as  appears  evident  from 
what  has  been  said,  he  presented  numerous  points  of  contact 

*  Knighton  says  concerning  Wickliflfs  relations  with  him  :  Hie  habuit 
prsecursorem  Johannem  Balle,  veluti  Christus  Johannem  baptistam, 
qui  vias  suas  in  talibus  opinionibus  prseparavit.  Hist.  Angl.  Script, 
torn.  II.  p.  2644. 

t  Knighton,  his  violent  opponent,  says  of  him  :  Qui  prsedicator  famo- 
sissimus  habebatur  apud  lai'cos,  qui  per  plura  retroacta  tempora  verbum 
dei  insipienter  sparserat,  lollium  cum  tritico  immiscendo,  laicis  nimis 
placens.  P.  2634.  "When  this  opponent  says  of  him,  that  lie  mixed 
tares  with  the  good  fruit  in  his  sermons,  it  would  seem  that  even  his 
enemy  must  find  something  to  commend  in  him,  which  may  refer  to 
his  practical  exhortations.  X  Walsingham,  p.  275. 

§  That  is,  if  we  may  gather  this  from  the  words  of  Walsingham,  which, 
coming  from  the  lips  of  so  violent  an  antagonist,  are  not  to  be  taken  in 
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with  Wicklifif,  which,  however,  is  no  proof  of  any  farther 
relationship  of  spirit,  or  connection  between  the  two  men. 
Neither  is  it  certain  that  John  Balle,  at  any  later  period, 
embraced  WicklifiTs  dectrines.  For  when  his  opponents, 
who  were  also  the  fierce  opponents  of  Wickliff,  say  that  he 
disseminated  Wickliflf's  doctrines  among  the  people,*  still 
this  amounts  to  no  proof  that  he  did  so.  After  having  thus 
wielded  an  influence  over  the  people  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  was  finally  arrested,  and,  to  their  great  chagrin, 
cast  into  prison  at  Canterbury.  Meanwhile  insurrection 
spread  far  and  wide  among  the  populace.  The  possessions 
of  the  archbishop  were  attacked.  And  it  is  a  noticeable 
fact,  though  one  that  has  often  occurred  at  other  times,  that 
men  impelled  by  a  wild  spirit  of  fanaticism,  men,  who  in 
other  respects  indulged  themselves  in  every  species  of  abo- 
mination, wishing  to  appear  only  as  champions  for  justice 
and  liberty,  would  allow  of  no  theft,  no  robbery  to  gratify 
private  avarice.  These  mobs  had  attacked  a  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  duke  of  Lancaster.  He  was  particularly  un- 
popular with  them.  And  yet  we  have  seen  that  this  duke 
was  Wickliffs  ancient  patron,  which  shows,  again,  that  there 
could  not  have  been  any  connection  between  these  two 
different  movements.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the  mob  stole 
a  beautiful  vessel  of  silver,  which  he  wished  to  retain  for 
himself;  but  his  companions  tossed  him  and  the  vase  into 
the  flames,  crying,  '*  We  are  not  thieves  and  robbers,  but 
zealots  for  truth  and  justice  !"f  By  this  insurrectionary  mob 
Balle  was  liberated  from  his  dungeon  and  received  with 
enthusiasm  as  a  martyr.  He  stood  up  as  a  preacher  before 
an  audience  of  thousands,  and  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  The 
multitude  wanted  to  make  him  their  archbishop  and  chan- 
cellor. One  sentence  in  a  sermon  of  his  which  he  preached 
before  a  mob  composed  of  two  hundred  thousand  people, 
characterises  the  man  :  "  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?"  J     He  then  went  on  to  prove 

so  literal  a  sense.  Perhaps  they  state  his  ovm  conclusion  from  a  fact, 
rather  than  the  fact  as  it  really  was.  His  words  are  :  Docuit  ctiam 
neminem  aptum  regno  dei,  qui  non  in  matrimonio  natus  fuisset.   ■ 

*  As  Wulsingham  says  :  Docuit  et  perrersa  dogmata  perfidi  Johannis 
Wicklef.  t  Knighton,  p.  2G35. 

X  Wulsingham,  p.  275  :  Walin  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  span,  who  was 
than  a  gentleman  ? 
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that  by  nature  all  were  created  equal ;  bondage  had  been 
introduced  only  by  sinful  men,  subjugating  others,  in  oppo- 
sition to  God's  will ;  for,  if  it  had  pleased  God  to  create 
serfs,  he  would  have  determined,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  who  should  be  a  serf  and  who  a  freeman.  They 
should  consider,  then,  he  said  to  the  assembled  crowd,  that 
the  time  had  now  come,  when,-  casting  off  the  yoke  of  ser- 
vitude, they  could  enjoy  the  long-desired  liberty.  There- 
fore he  exhorted  them  to  behave  as  men  of  understanding. 
And  from  love  to  the  Father  of  the  house,  who  purges  the 
field  from  tares,  they  should  feel  bound  also  to  do  the  same 
now ;  first,  putting  to  death  the  lords  and  nobles  of  the 
realm,  then  the  judges  and  jurists,  next,  all  whom  they  knew 
would  in  any  other  way  do  mischief  to  the  commonwealth. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  would  they  secure  to  themselves 
peace  and  freedom  for  the  future,  when  there  was  equal 
liberty,  dignity,  and  authority  among  them  all.  John  Balle 
afterwards  fell  a  victim  to  his  fanaticism :  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  executed  as  a  rebel.  This  insurrection  of  the 
peasantry,  which  led  to  great  havoc  and  destruction,  was 
finally  put  down  by  force.  Now,  although,  as  is  evident,  all 
this  was  a  thing  quite  foreign  from  the  spirit  of  Wicklifi", 
yet  it  was  eagerly  seized  upon  afterwards  by  his  enemies 
as  a  pretext  for  connecting  the  aims  and  intentions  of  the 
so-called  Lollards,  with  the  object  proposed  by  those  dis- 
turbances. Many  of  Wickliff  s  disciples  among  the  clergy 
and  the  knights,  disciples  among  the  clergy  who  did  not 
conduct  their  labours  with  the  prudence  of  their  master, 
and  who  manifested  in  their  sermons  too  violent  a  zeal  for 
reform,  may  have  contributed  to  this  result. 

Wickliff  himself  meddled  too  much  with  reform  beginning 
from  without,  a  spirit  which  passed  over,  also,  to  the  party 
he  founded.  And  this  circumstance  would  contribute,  still 
moi  e,  to  place  his  cause  in  a  false  light.  He  presented  to 
the  parliament  a  paper,  in  which  he  proposed  that  the  king 
and  the  realm  should  obey  prelates  only  so  far  as,  according 
to  the  teaching  of  Scripture,  such  obedience  belonged  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ;  because  otherwise  Christ  must 
obey  Antichrist.  For  there  was  no  neutral  ground  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist.  All  obedience  should  be  paid  solely 
to  Christ ;  and  any  act  of  obedience  not  paid  to  him,  must 
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therefore  be  paid  to  Antichrist.  He  cites,  in  proof,  Christ's 
words  :  "  He  that  is  not  for  me  is  against  me."  That  the 
money  of  the  kingdom  should  be  sent  neither  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  nor  to  Avignon,  nor  to  any  other  foreign  power, 
unless  it  were  proved  that  men  are  bound  to  do  so  from 
holy  Scripture.  That  neither  a  cardinal,  nor  any  other 
man,  had  a  right  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  an  English  church, 
unless  he  duly  resided  there,  or  was  lawfully  employed  in 
prosecuting  some  affair  of  the  realm,  which  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  nobles.  For  he  would  else  not  enter  in 
through  Christ,  but  as  a  disciple  of  Antichrist;  and  by 
human  ordinances  he  would  plunder  the  kingdom,  like  a 
robber,  among  the  poor  under  his  power,  without  returning 
any  equivalent  for  the  mouey  obtained.  That  the  king 
and  the  realm  should  be  bound  to  extirpate  the  traitors  of 
the  realm,  and  to  defend  their  own  against  cruel  enemies. 
That  the  common  weal  of  the  realm  should  not  be  burdened 
with  inordinate  taxes,  until  the  patrimony  with  which  the 
clergy  was  endowed  was  exhausted ;  for  that  was  all  pro- 
perty of  the  poor,  to  be  used  for  their  benefit  in  the  spirit 
of  charity ;  as  it  would  be,  if  the  clergy  lived  in  the  per- 
fection of  primitive  poverty.  If  any  bishop  or  parish  priest 
fell  knowingly  into  the  contempt  of  God,  the  king  was  not 
only  warranted,  but  also  bound,  to  confiscate  the  temporal 
goods  of  such  bishop  or  priest ;  otherwise  he  would  neglect 
the  realm.*  That  the  king  should  employ  no  bishop  or 
priest  in  secular  affairs ;  as  well  king  as  clergyman  would 
otherwise  be  Christ's  betrayer.  ITiat  the  king  should  cause 
no  person  to  be  arrested  because  he  remained  under  ex- 
communication, till  it  should  be  proved  by  the  law  of  God 
that  he  remained  justly  under  excommunication ;  for  many 
had  been  excommunicated  through  haste  and  imprudence, 
in  cases  where,  according  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the  church, 
they  ought  not  to  have  suffered  excommunication.  To 
arrest  a  man,  when  he  did  his  whole  duty,  was  a  work 
of  the  devil.  The  contrary,  though  its  consequences 
might  be  neither  felt  nor  cared  for,  yet  reduced  the  state 
to  great  confusion ;  for  an  evil  which  is  not  felt,  and 
which  is  therefore  considered  a  trifle  and  little  thought  of, 

*  Christum  regis  domini  temporalis  contemptiun  ponderans. 
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draws  after  it  consequences  only  so  much  the  more  disas- 
trous.* 

The  insurrection  of  the  peasants  had  another  injurious 
effect  on  Wickliff's  cause,  that  in  the  same  year,  1381,  the 
milder  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Simon  Sudbury,  was 
murdered,  and  William  Courtne}'-,  bishop  of  London,  a  man 
inclined  to  more  violent  measures,  one  of  the  fiercest  op- 
ponents of  Wickliff,  was  appointed  his  successor  to  the  see 
of  Canterbury.  This  prelate  now  took  advantage  of  his 
power  to  proceed  more  vigorously  against  Wickliff.  But 
the  latter  appealed  to  parliament,  and  in  his  memorial  pro- 
posed, that  all  persons  entangled  in  private  religions  de- 
vised by  sinful  men,  should  be  left  free  to  adopt,  without 
molestation,  the  law  of  Christ  alone,  which,  having  been 
given  by  Christ  to  his  apostles,  was  far  more  perfect  than 
any  such  religion  invented  by  sinful  men.  That  all  who 
had  unreasonably  and  wrongfully  condemned  this  whole 
counsel  given  by  Christ  should  be  corrected  on  account  of 
so  gross  an  error,  and  the  same  publicly  made  known. 
That  tithes  and  oblations  should  be  given  and  received  to 
the  end  which  God's  law  and  the  ordinances  of  the  pope 
had  determined ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  should  be 
taken  away,  namely,  in  all  cases  where  they  were  not  used 
conformably  to  their  original  design.  Christ's  doctrine  of 
the  holy  supper  should  be  publicly  taught  in  the  churches ; 
and  the  opposite  doctrine,  which  had  been  set  up  by  accursed 
hypocrites  and  heretics,  and  by  worldly  priests  ignorant 
of  God's  law,  [^should  be  rejected.']  The  last  three  words  were 
not  found  in  the  MSS.  used  by  Lewis,  and  are  therefore 
supplied  by  conjecture.  | 

\Vickliff  had,  in  the  mean  time,  ever  since  his  return 
from  Bruges,  become  more  bold  and  violent  every  day  in 
his  attacks  upon  the  mendicants.  In  a  paper  put  forth 
about  this  time  0382),  he  affirms  that  he  could  point  out 
fifty  heresies,  and  more,  in  their  orders.  He  attacked  them 
as  promoters  of  human  ordinances  to  the  injury  of  divine 
truth.  He  sought  to  show  that  their  whole  mode  of  life 
was  one  at  variance  with  the  example  of  Christ ;  that  by 
their  vows  Christian  liberty  was  abridged  ;  and,  in  a  time 

♦  Walsingham,  p.  283.  t  Lewis,  p.  84,  (new  ed.  p.  98.) 
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when  men  were  incapable  of  examining  for  themselves, 
obligations  were  imposed  on  them  which  they  could  not 
fulfil ;  that  men  would  thus  be  diverted  from  the  most 
wholesome  sort  of  labour  after  the  example  of  Christ,  that 
of  preaching  Christ's  gospel  where  it  was  most  needed, 
without  being  confined  to  any  single  spot.  He  accused 
them  of  disturbing  the  parish  priests  in  the  labours  of  their 
calling.*  While  however,  in  other  contests  with  this  party, 
Wickliif  could  reckon  upon  powerful  patrons,  the  case  was 
altered  in  this  controversy  on  so  weighty  a  doctrine. 

To  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  Wickliff's  old  patron,  this  step 
of  the  reformer  was  extremely  unwelcome.  It  is  said  that 
he  went  himself,  in  person,  to  Oxford,  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  Wickliff  against  this  couree,  and  of  persuading  him 
not  to  meddle  with  these  things.  But  Wickliff  was  not  so 
to  be  persuaded  to  give  up  a  particle  of  the  truth  which  he 
had  advanced  ;  and  we  see  that  although  he  availed  himself 
of  such  aid  of  the  powerful  as  might  offer  itself,  in  opposing 
the  hierarchy,  and  although  he  would  gladly  have  joined 
himself  with  the  civil  power,  yet  it  was  far  from  any  thoughts 
of  his,  to  place  reliance  on  these  helps,  and  to  begin  the 
battle  on  this  reliance.  He  bravely  persevered,  even  when 
he  saw  his  old  patrons  declaring  against  him.  Courtney, 
the  new  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  convoked  on  the  17th  of 
May,  in  a  Franciscan  monastery  in  London,  a  council  to 
examine  into  Wickliff's  affair.  The  proceedings  were  in- 
terrupted by  an  earthquake ;  for  which  reason  AVickliff  was 
wont  to  call  this  assembly  derisively  the  earthquake-coun- 
cil, f  He  regarded  the  event  as  a  judgment  of  God  in  favour 
of  his  doctrine.  He  says,  in  his  later  confession  :|  "  The 
council  charged  Christ  and  the  saints  with  a  heresy  ;  hence 
the  earth  trembled  and  shook,  and  a  strong  voice  answered 
in  the  place  of  God,  as  it  happened  at  the  time  of  the  last 
passion  of  Christ  (John  xii.),  when  he  was  condemned  to 
bodily  death."§  The  archbishop,  however,  encouraged  the 
prelates  by  explaining  the  fact  as  a  divine  judgment  of  the 

*  Lewis,  p.  20,  (new  ed.  p.  30.)         f  Lewis,  p.  95,  (new  ed.  p.  117.) 

t  Knighton,  p.  2650. 

§  Wherefore  the  erthe  tremblide  fayland  maynnus  voys  ansvoryde 
for  God  als  it  dide  in  tyme  of  his  passione  whan  he  was  dampnyde  to 
bodely  deth. 
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opposite  kind — a  notification  that,  as  nature  was  purified, 
by  such  shocks,  of  poisonous  exhalations,  so  the  church  was 
to  be  purified  of  the  venom  of  heresy.  By  this  council  a 
number  of  Wickliff's  propositions  were  condemned,  either 
as  heretical  or  erroneous ;  partly,  such  as  he  had  actually 
affirmed,  for  example,  on  the  Lord's  supper ;  on  the  limits 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  power ;  on  what  belongs  to  the 
right  discharge  of  the  duties  of  clergymen ;  in  opposition 
to  the  secularization  of  the  church  and  of  the  papacy ;  on 
the  papal  dignity,  in  its  right  sense,  being  conditioned  upon 
the  personal  character  of  the  person  administering  it.*  The 
archbishop  put  forth  an  ordinance  against  the  Wickliffite 
doctrines,  addressed  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford  university, 
to  which,  however,  the  university  at  first  paid  but  very 
little  attention.!  But  the  archbishop  induced  king  Eichard 
to  issue  a  command,  directing  that  all  persons  who  there 
taught  Wickliffite  doctrines,  should  be  placed  under  arrest.| 
Wickliff  speaks  of  the  secret  plots  in  London  and  Lincoln, 
to  kill  off  the  poor  priests.§  After  this  he  published  a  new 
confession  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord's  supper,  in  which  he 
took  pains  to  guard  against  the  insinuation  that  he  did  not 
acknowledge  the  true  body  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament; 
though  he  by  no  means  retracted  his  opinions,  but  so  ex- 
pressed himself  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  recog- 
nising them  in  this  new  form.  He  declared,  ||  very  decidedly, 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  inveighed  against 
those  whom  he  calls  the  sect  of  accident-worshippers ;  and 
after  having  spoken  of  the  prevailing  errors,  concludes  by 
saying:  "But  I  believe  the  truth  will  finally  conquer." 
He  defended  himself,  in  a  particular  tract,  against  the  so- 
called  earthquake-council.  With  regard  to  many  of  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  condemned  there,  he  could  with 
perfect  justice  declare,  that  he  had  never  preached  them. 
Others,  which  he  had  really  taught,  he  defended  against 

*  Wickliff  says  of  these  judgments  of  the  council,  the  mendicants  have 
poisoned  the  kingdom  of  England  at  their  earthquake-council  in  London. 
Dial.  292.  t  Walsingham,  p.  286. 

X  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magn.  Brit.  Lond,  1737,  torn.  IV.  p.  156. 

§  Quod  tam  Londinise  quam  Lincolnise  laborarunt  assidue,  ad  sacer- 
dotes  fideles  et  pauperes  exstinguendum.     Dialog,  p.  296. 

II  Le^vis,  p.  272,  (new  ed.  p.  32.3.) 
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the  imputation  of  heresy.  He  cleared  himself,  for  example, 
from  the  charge  that  he  had  made  the  objective  validity  of 
the  sacraments  depend  on  the  subjective  character  of  the 
person  who  administered  them.  Sophisters  ought  to  know 
that  even  a  reprobate  might  still  perform  fully  the  sacra- 
mental acts,  though  it  would  be  to  his  own  condemnation ; 
for  they  are  not  the  authors  of  these  sacraments,  but  God 
reserves  in  his  own  hands  that  divine  power  on  which  the 
efficacy  of  sacraments  depends.*  With  prayer,  however, 
the  case  was  quite  different.  In  the  seventh  proposition 
condemned  under  his  name,  the  assertion  was  ascribed  to 
him,  that  a  people  may  punish  their  sinning  rulers  accord- 
ing to  their  own  good  pleasure.  On  this  point  ^^  ickliff,  in 
defending  himself,  remarks :  "  This  charge  is  inserted  in 
calumniation  of  the  poor  priests,  with  a  view  to  make  them 
odious  to  the  secular  lords ;  when  the  truth  is  that  the  poor 
priests  do  their  utmost  to  counteract,  by  the  divine  law, 
the  insurrection  of  servants  against  their  lords,  and  declare 
to  servants  their  obligation  to  obey  their  masters,  even 
though  they  may  be  tyrants.  In  the  paper  in  which  he 
examines  the  articles  condemning  his  doctrines, |  he  persists 
in  affirming  that,  according  to  the  divine  word,  the  king 
was  bound  to  deprive  the  clerg}^  of  the  goods  which  they 
abused. 

The  movements  in  Oxford  induced  AYickliff  to  retire  in 
the  same  year,  LS 8 2,  to  his  parish  at  Lutterworth.  He  was 
there  seized  with  a  paralysis.  But  his  courage  and  zeal 
suffered  no  abatement  under  this  affliction.  He  kept  on 
contending  to  the  very  last.  Meantime  broke  out  the  papal 
schism  of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  enfeebling  effect 
of  this  event  on  the  papal  pewer  was  favourable  to  Wickliff's 
cause  ;  and  he  understood  well  how  to  avail  himself  of  the 
divided  opinions  on  the  question  who  was  pope,  and  of  the 
quarrel  between  the  two  popes,  to  back  up  his  attack  ou 
the  papacy  itself,  and  his  arguments  against  the  necessity 

*  Lewis,  p.  90,  (new  ed.  p.  118)  :  Sophistera  shulden  know  well  that 
a  cur.-ed  man  doth  fully  the  sacraments,  though  it  bo  to  liia  damning, 
for  they  ben  not  autours  of  these  sac»rament8,  but  God  kepeth  that 
divinity  to  himself. 

t  The  great  sentence  of  curse  expounded,  Lewis,  p.  99,  (new  cd, 
p.  121.) 
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of  a  visible  supreme  head  of  the  church.  Accordingly,  in 
a  paper  on  the  schism  he  says  :*  "  Trust  we  in  the  help  of 
Christ  on  this  point,  for  he  hath  begun  already  to  help  us 
graciously,  in  that  he  hath  clove  the  head  of  Antichrist,  and 
made  the  two  parts  fight  one  against  the  other.  For  it  is 
not  doubtful  that  the  sin  of  the  popes,  which  hath  been 
so  long  continued,  hath  brought  in  this  division."  He  says  : 
"  Let  the  rival  pontiffs  continue  to  launch  their  anathemas 
against  each  other,  or  should  one  of  them  prevail,  in  either 
case  a  severe  wound  has  been  inflicted.  He  calls  upon  the 
emperor  and  kings  to  lend  their  assistance  in  this  cause,  to 
maintain  God's  law,  to  recover  the  heritage  of  the  church, 
and  to  destroy  the  foul  sins  of  clerks,  saving  their  persons. 
Thus  would  peace  be  established,  and  simony  destroyed. 
He  contests  the  pretended  infallibility  of  the  popes,  and 
denies  their  arrogant  pretensions  with  regard  to  absolutism 
and  indulgence. f  In  a  work  still  unpublished,  "  On  the 
Church  and  its  Government,"  after  speaking  of  the  preva- 
lence of  simony  in  the  church,  he  says  :  "  And  so  God  would 
no  longer  suffer  the  fiend  to  reign  in  only  one  such  priest,  but 
for  the  sin  which  they  had  done  made  division  among  two, 
so  that  men,  in  Christ's  name,  may  the  more  easily  overcome 
them  both.  Evil  is  weakened  by  diffusion,  no  less  than 
good ;  and  this  now  moveth  poor  priests  to  speak  heartily 
in  this  matter."  In  his  sermons  preached  at  Lutterworth, 
he  made  frequent  allusions  to  the  schism  :  thus  in  a  sermon 
on  Romans  xiii.  when  he  says,  "  The  pope  is  not  on  Christ's 
side,  who  put  his  soul  for  his  sheep,  but  on  the  side  of 
Antichrist,  who  putteth  many  souls  for  his  pride.  This 
man  feedeth  not  the  sheep  of  Christ,  as  Christ  thrice  com- 
manded Peter,  but  spoileth  them  and  slayeth  them,  and 
leadeth  them  many  wrong  ways." 

The  bull  proclaiming  a  crusade  and  indulgence,  and  put 
forth  by  pope  Urban  VI.  against  his  rival  Clement  VII. 
in  Avignon,  afforded  Wickliff'  occasion  for  many  new  and 
fierce  assaults  on  the  popes,  in  which  he  exposed  the  un- 
christian character  of  this  procedure,  and  the  futility  of  the 
proclamation  of  indulgence,  j:   In  the  paper  above  mentioned 

*  Vaughan,  vol.  TI.  p.  .5.  t  Ibid.  p.  6. 

X  Lewis,  p.  99,  (new  ed.  p.  121.) 
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which  contains  a  criticism  of  the  sentences  of  condemnation 
passed  on  his  doctrines,  he  reproaches  the  pope  for  using 
the  banner  of  the  cross,  that  symbol  of  peace,  of  grace,  and 
of  charity,  to  lead  men  on  to  the  destniction  of  Christians, 
from  love  to  two  false  priests,  open  antichrists,  in  order  to 
maintain  their  worldly  state,  and  oppress  Christendom. 
And  he  asks :  "  ^Vhy  is  not  the  proud  priest  in  Kome  will- 
ing to  grant  full  pardon  to  all  men  when  they  live  in  peace, 
charity,  and  patience,  as  he  grants  it  to  all  who  will  engage 
in  the  work  of  destroying  Christians  ?"  ^Vhen  cited  by  the 
pope  to  appear  before  his  tribunal  in  Eome,  he  published 
a  bold  letter  to  him,  expressing  his  views  openly.  He 
declares  that  believing  the  gospel,  as  he  did,  to  be  the 
supreme  rule,  higher  than  all  other  laws,  he  considered  the 
pope  as  bound  above  all  men  to  keep  this  law,  being  the 
highest  representative  of  Christ  on  earth.  For  the  great- 
ness of  Christ's  representative  was  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  standard  of  worldly  greatness,  but  by  the  degree  in 
which  a  person  represents  Christ  by  a  virtuous  life.  He 
supposes  that  Christ,  during  his  life  on  earth,  was  the 
poorest  of  men.  No  Christian  should  follow  the  pope  or 
any  saint  in  heaven,  except  so  far  as  such  an  one  follows 
Christ.  "  For,"  says  he,  "  James  and  John  were  in  error, 
and  reter  and  Paul  sinned."  He  exhorts  the  pope,  there- 
fore, to  surrender  his  secular  rule  to  secular  lords,  and  he 
would  soon  induce  all  his  clergy  to  do  the  same  ;  for  so  had 
Christ  done  and  taught  his  disciples  to  do,  till  the  evil 
fiend  blinded  this  world.  So  far  as  it  depended  on  him- 
self he  was  ready  to  go  to  Rome ;  but  Christ  had  bid  him 
do  the  contraiy,  and  taught  him  to  obey  God  rather  than 
man.  "  And  1  hope,"  he^vrites,  "  of  our  pope,  that  he  wil) 
be  no  antichrist  nor  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  will 
of  Christ ;  for  if  he  cites  me  against  reason,  and  this  unrea- 
sonable citation  is  followed  up,  then  he  is  an  open  anti- 
christ." An  honest  intention  did  not  suflSce  to  excuse 
Peter,  nor  prevent  Christ  from  calling  him  iSatan  ;  so  in  the 
present  case  a  blind  intention  and  bad  counsel  would  not 
serve  to  excuse  the  pope.  But  when  he  required  poor 
priests  to  underiake  a  journey  which  was  beyond  their 
means,  this  could  not  be  excused  by  the  pious  intention, 
nor  so  as   to   prevent   his   being  called  antichrist.     God 
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tempts  no  man  beyond  what  he  is  able  to  bear ;  why  should 
a  man  require  such  a  service  from  another?  "  Therefore," 
he  concludes,  "  we  pray  God  in  behalf  of  our  pope  Urban 
VI.,  that  his  holy  purpose  of  old  may  not  be  hindered  and 
frustrated  by  the  fiend.  And  Christ,  who  cannot  lie,  says, 
that  the  fiend  of  man  is  in  his  own  house."* 

While  Wickliff  was  hearing  mass  on  the  day  of  the  Holy 
Innocents,  in  the  year  1384,  in  his  church  at  Lutterworth, 
he  fell  down  just  as  the  host  was  elevated,  struck  by  a 
violent  shock  of  apoplexy ;  his  tongue  was  so  palsied  that 
he  could  not  speak  till  he  died.  This  event  took  place  on 
Silvester  eve. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  exposition  of  WicklifPs  doc- 
trine. His  philosophy  and  theology  were  closely  inter- 
woven :  accordingly  ihe  antagonism  of  realism  and  nomi- 
nalism entered  deeply  also  into  his  theology.f  Nominalism, 
in  fact,  appeared  to  him  something  heretical.  It  was  by 
reason  of  this  false  confounding  together  of  the  provinces  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  that  he  accused  the  Nominalists 
of  necessarily  misrepresenting  the  truth  of  holy  Scripture  ; 
since  in  the  history  of  the  creation  of  the  species,  they 
could  not  receive  the  account  in  its  true  sense,  but  must 
understand  it  as  speaking  of  names,  without  real  substance.J 
He  took  ground  decidedly  against  those,  who  held  to  an 
opposition  between  truths  philosophical  and  truths  theolo- 
gical. He  calls  it  infatuation  to  assert  that  any  light  of 
nature  is  at  variance  with  the  light  of  faith,  so  that  in  the 
light  of  faith  it  may  be  necessary  to  believe  what  in  the 
light  of  nature  is  impossible.  He  held  that  such  blindness 
was  in  reality  no  light  of  nature,  but  darkness ;  since  two 
such  contradictory  lights  could  not  possibly  exist  together.§ 

*  Lewis,  Letter  of  Excuse  to  Pope  Urban  VI.  p.  283,  (new  ed.  p.  333.) 

t  In  support  of  his  doctrine  of  the  reality  of  general  conceptions  he 
appeals  to  Aristotle;  still  more  profound,  however,  appears  to  him 
Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas.  He  says  :  Certum  est,  quod  sunt  universalia 
ex  parti  rei  testificata  tam  ah  Aristotele,  quam  Platone.  Licet  Plato 
subtilius  ascendit  in  universalia  idearum.     Dial.  p.  41. 

X  Et  species  in  Mose  sonuerat  in  principio  libri  sui,  vocans  rerum 
creatarum  principia  species  et  genera,  ut  patet  in  principio  genesis, 
quam  indubie  species  intellexit  non  esse  terminos,  vel  conceptus,  sicut 
somniant  haeretici,  exponentes  fidem  scriptursB  ad  sensum,  quem  spiritus 
sanctus  non  flagitat.     Ibid.  p.  42. 

§  Quia  non  talia  duo  lumina  repugnantia.     Ibid.  p.  16. 
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But  since  the  fall,  a  certain  imperfection  cleaves  to  the 
weak  light  of  nature  which  God  graciously  remedies  by- 
imparting  his  own  knowledge  to  mankind.  And  accord- 
ingly one  man  discovers  by  the  light  of  nature,  what  ano- 
ther comes  to  know  by  the  light  of  faith.  Starting  from 
his  realism,  AMckliff  affirms  a  correspondence  between 
truth  in  thought  and  being  as  it  is  grounded  in  God.  Men 
may  frame  to  themselves  many  thoughts  which  do  not  cor- 
respond to  being ; — thoughts  of  things  which  are  in  them- 
selves impossible  ;  but  these  are  no  true  thoughts.  There 
is  no  actual  reception  of  the  substance  of  such  thoughts 
into  the  soul,  but  a  reception  merely  of  their  signs,  a  pre- 
sentation of  mere  words.  He  distinguishes,  as  a  realist, 
the  iiitelligere  res  from  the  mere  signa  rerum,  verba  cogitans* 
But  this  cannot  be  transfeiTcd  to  God.  Every^thing  posited 
in  his  ideas  is  in  ideal  being  one  with  himself;!  hence  that 
only  is  possible  which  is  actual,  though  men  may  conceive 
of  many  things  as  possible,  which,  in  fact,  are  not  possible.  J 
Men  may  represent  to  themselves  many  monstrous  things, 
to  which  no  ideas  in  God  correspond ;  but  God  can  know 
nothing  which  is  not  God  himself,  or  in  some  way  ideally 
represented  in  God.§  Everything  positive  in  the  creature 
must  be  referred  to  God ;  God  himself  produces  it,  though 
not  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  produced  by  finite  creatures,  j] 
He  defends,  against  Aiistotle,  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ideas.  He  finds  in  Aristotle  a  misapprehension  of  the 
nature  of  ideas,  since  by  them  is  not  to  be  understood  any- 
thing self-subsistent ;  the  term,  in  his  view,  denotes  the 
form  in  which  God  knows  things,  the  intellect ualitas  creaturce. 
The  idea  is,  in  its  essence,  God  himself;  in  its  form,  it  is 
the  mode  in  which  God  knows  created  things.^     A\  ith  his 

*  Sed  quamvis  homo  vel  diabolus  possunt  intelligere  sic  erronee, 
cum  Tiec  sua  intellectio  nee  apparentia  termmatur  ad  rem  apparentem 
vel  intellectam  extra  signum.     Dial.  p.  116.  t  Ibid.  p.  8. 

X  He  supposes  quod  est  and  quod  potest  esse  to  be  identical,  quia 
cmne  quod  habet  esse  intelligibile,  est  in  Deo.  Omne  signiticabile  foret 
Eecun<lum  esse  intelligibile  ipse  Deus. 

§  Deus  non  j)ote8t  quicquam  intelhgere,  niai  sit  ipse  Deus,  vel  in  Deo 
aliqualiter  ideatum.     P.  1Ü. 

II  Diu^  facit  omne  positivum,  quod  creatura  sua  fecerit, et  tarnen  ex 
hoc  n<in  nequitur,  quwl  comedat,  loquatur  et  ambulet  caet.     P.  14. 

S  p.  2i) :  Idea  est  essential  iter  natura  divina,  et  formahter  ratio, 
secundum  quam  Deus  iutelligit  creaturas. 
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doctrine  of  ideas  accordingly  is  connected  the  proposition, 
that  whatever  is  possible  is  actual.*  He  denies  the  ex- 
istence in  God  of  any  such  distinction  as  that  of  power  or 
faculty  and  action ;  omnipotence,  therefore,  relates  only  to 
what  actually  takes  place.  And  as  God  can  produce 
nothing  in  himself  which  he  does  not  actually  produce,  so 
he  can  produce  nothing  without  himself  which  he  does  not 
actually  bring  forth  in  its  proper  time."]" 

We  see  in  Wickliff  the  tendency  of  refonn  combined  with 
an  Augustinianism  which  went  far  beyond  Augustin  him- 
self in  its  polemical  hostility  to  everything  that  seemed 
verging  on  Pelagianism ;  to  all  worth  or  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  creature ;  and  which,  in  fact,  amounted  to  the 
denial  of  free-will.  A  one-sided  religious  element  in 
AVickliff  here  united  itself  with  his  stern  speculative  con- 
sistency :  we  meet  with  elements  which  in  their  logical 
evolution  would  have  led  to  pantheism.  Everything,  ac- 
cording to  his  notions,  enters  as  a  part  necessarily  into  the 
fulfilment  of  the  decrees  of  predestination.  This  excludes 
all  conditions.  No  falling  away  from  grace,  therefore,  is 
possible,  because  grace  is  a  thing  grounded  in  the  divine 
predestination ;  although  for  a  transient  moment  a  predes- 
tinated person  may  sin,  and  for  a  transient  moment  a  re- 
probate partake  of  grace.  In  the  developments  of  time, 
the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  prcescitus,  the  other  a  prcedestinatus, 
is  conditioned  on  the  sinful  life  of  the  one  and  the  pious 
life  of  the  other ;  but  the  original  eternal  ground  of  all  is 
still  the  divine  predestination,  which  is  made  actual  by  all 
temporal  instrumentalities ;  for  all  is  grounded  in  the 
divine  ideas,  which  are  one  with  God  himself.  To  the 
harmony  of  the  world,  to  which  God  makes  everj-thing 
relate,  belong,  according  to  the  notions  of  Wickliff,  both 
good  and  evil.|     It,  may  be  conceded,  that  many  prcesciti 

*  Deu3  nihil  intelligit,  nisi  quod  existit,  dum  potest  existere,  et  sic 
omne  quod  existere  potest,  existit.     Dial.  p.  26. 

t  Sicut  Deus  ad  intra  nihil  potest  producere,  nisi  absolute  necessario 
illud  producat,  sic  nihil  ad  extra  potest  producere,  nisi  pro  suo  tempore 
ülud  producat.     P.  28. 

X  Ita  conccdendum  videtur,  quod  temporale  sit  causa  prsedestinationis 
seternaj,  prsecedente  tamen  causa  seterna,  tam  ex  parte  Dei  taliter  ordi- 
nantis,  quam  ex  parte  futurititionis  creaturai  taliter  ordinatiB.  Ibid, 
p.  74. 
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find  themselves  in  the  state  of  grace  in  their  present  right- 
eousness ;  and  that  many  prcedestinati  grievously  sin  in  their 
present  state  of  unrighteousness ;  but  the  prcesciti  never 
find  themselves  in  the  position  of  final  perseverance,  nor 
the praedestinati  in  that  of  final  obduracy.  On  this  giound, 
he  rejects  the  meritum  de  congruo  as  an  unscriptuial  fiction, 
something  still  worse  than  the  doctrine  of  PeJagius.* 

It  is  plain  that  from  Wicklifif's  doctrine  follow  uncondi- 
tional necessity,!  and  the  denial  of  free-will  and  of  contin- 
gency. Still  Wickliff  would  not  throw  back  the  causality 
of  evil  upon  God. — Evil,  as  such,  is  whatever  is  not 
grounded  in  the  divine  ideas.  It  is  known  of  God  precisely 
as  that  which  is  not  grounded  in  His  ideas — per  cai'entiam 
idece ;  as  darkness  is  known  by  light,  and  as  the  absence  of 
light.  Still  nothing  is  thereby  gained  for  moral  contem- 
plation. Evolving  that  which  is  contained  in  the  thought, 
it  would  follow  from  it  that  evil,  as  evil,  has  for  God  no 
existence  at  all :  but  looked  at  from  the  standing-point  of 
the  idea,  all  is  necessary  as  belonging  to  the  harmony  of 
the  world.  Wickliff  himself  confesses  the  mischievous 
practical  consequences  to  which  his  doctrine  of  uncondi- 
tional necessity  would  lead.  But  his  iron  mind  refuses  to 
be  frightened  by  such  consequences.  He  says :  "  The 
wicked  may,  no  doubt,  find  occasion  from  this  doctrine  to 
do  many  wicked  things,  and  if  it  be  in  their  power  will 
actually  do  them.  But  it  is  unknown  who  those  are  ;  just 
as  it  is  unknown  to  me  but  that  some  person  will  neces- 
sarily dash  out  my  brains,  and  then  grossly  plead,  in  excuse, 
that  as  the  thing  was  necessary,  he  could  not  have  helped 
it.  But  I  will  tell  thee,  for  so  irrational  a  deed  he  is 
necessarily  guilty. "|  Accordingly,  all  sin  appears  to  him 
a  necessaiy  thing ;  and  so  the  punishment  of  sin.  All  is 
required  in  order  to  the  beauty  of  the  universe. §    The  whole 

♦  Dial.  p.  101. 

t  Among  the  45  articles  attributed  to  Wickliff,  the  proposition. 
Omnia  de  necessitate  absoluta  eveniuut,  might  justly  be  oondumued  a^ 
one  actually  belonging  to  him.  X  Ibid.  p.  Klö. 

§  Verumtamen  ilia  concesHa  sequena  est,  quod  omma  peccata  mundi 
de  necessitate  evenient,  et  per  consequens,  quod  omiies  peccatores 
secumlum  formam,  qua  Deus  deereverat,  punieutur,  ct  totum  hoc  lacit 
ad  pulchritudinem  uuiversi.     Ibid.  p.  148. 

VOL.  IX.  B 
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multitude  of  the  lost  will  serve  to  enhance  the  glory  of  the 
blessed.*  God  is  none  the  less  free,  for  doing  anything  in 
a  way  which  is  unconditionally  necessaiy ;  as,  for  example, 
in  the  generation  of  the  Son,  and  in  the  procession  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  agency,  however,  in  the  essence  of  God, 
is  necessarily  an  eternal  one ;  and  the  facts  which  result 
from  it  are  in  time.  So  far  as  this  goes,  they  may  be  styled 
contingent. f  It  is  an  advantage  of  VVickliff's  realistic  bent, 
leading  him  to  afi&rm,  that  everything  possible  must  at  some 
time  be  actual,  that  it  enables  him  to  put  aside  the  idle 
questions  of  the  later  scholasticism  about  mere  possibilities. 
"  And  thus  we  are  freed,"  says  he,  "  from  many  superfluous 
speculations,  with  which  the  heretics  (among  whom  he 
classes  the  Nominalists)  torture  themselves  in  regard  to 
certain  supposable  cases.  It  is  more  wholesome  to  study 
settled  truths  than  idly  to  lose  ourselves  in  mere  fictions, 
of  which  we  cannot  prove  the  possibility,  nor  that  they  or 
the  knowledge  of  them  can  be  of  the  least  benefit  to  man ; 
while  many  settled  and  profitable  truths  still  lie  hidden 
from  man. "I 

The  true  protestant  principle  comes  forth  in  Wickliff  when 
he  ascribes  the  whole  work  of  salvation  to  Christ  alone. 
He  expresses  it  in  opposition  to  the  worship  of  saints. 
There  is  no  saint  in  word  or  deed  deserving  of  praise, 
except  so  far  as  he  has  derived  all  that  for  which  he  is 
praised  from  Christ.§  "  Hence  our  church,||"  he  says,  "  has 
this  reasonable  custom,  that  when  a  saint  is  invoked,  she 
addresses  the  prayer  to  Christ ;  not  principally  to  that 
saint,  but  to  Christ."  Nor  is  the  festival  of  a  saint  to  any 
purpose,  except  so  far  as  it  tends  to  magnify  Christ,  excites 
the  soul  to  adore  him,  kindles  in  it  the  love  of  him.  When, 
therefore,  the  observance  of  a  saint-day  deviates  from  this 
end,  the  motive  must  be  avarice  or  some  other  sin.     Hence 

*  Totas  numerus  damnatorum  cedet  mundo  ad  profectum  et  gloriam 
beatorum.     Dial.  p.  154. 

t  Ibid.  p.  166  :  Et  patet,  quod  Deus  non  illibertatur  quodcumque 
facere,  licet  absolute  necessario  illud  agat,  sicut  non  illibertatur  produ- 
cere  verbum  vel  Spiritum  Sanctum,  licet  absolute  necessario  illud  agat. 
Actio  tamen  ista  ad  intra  necessario  est  aeterna,  et  factio  est  temporalis. 
Ideo  dicitur,  quod  factio  est  contingens. 

X  Ibid.  p.  164.  §  Ibid.  p.  171  |1  P.  172. 
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many  are  disposed  to  think  that  all  those  festivals  should  be 
abolished,  and  the  festival  of  Christ  alone  remain  ;  for  thihs 
Christ  would  be  kept  in  more  lively  remembrance,  and  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful  would  not  be  so  improperly  dis- 
tributed between  Christ  and  his  members.  Foolish  must 
he  be  who,  instead  of  clinging  to  Christ  alone,  seeks  the 
mediation  of  some  other.  ''  For  Christ,"  says  he,  "  ever 
lives  near  the  Father  and  is  the  most  ready  to  intercede 
for  us,  imparting  himself  to  the  soul  of  every  wayfaring 
pilgrim  who  loves  him.  Therefore  should  no  man  seek 
first  the  mediation  of  other  saints,  for  he  is  more  ready  to 
help  than  any  one  of  them."  The  soul  must  be  distracted 
by  the  multitude  of  the  blessed,  to  which  it  turns,  the 
strength  of  the  feelings  for  Christ  must  be  weakened,  as  it 
is  but  a  finite  thing.  It  may  likewise  turn  out,  that  the 
foolish  devotee  is  worshipping  a  canonized  devil.  "  When 
only  Christ  is  invoked,  the  other  saints,  at  his  bidding,  help 
with  their  spiritual  intercessions  ;  and,  however  much  they 
may  be  worshipped  apart,  still  they  will  assist  none  except 
in  the  measure  they  are  commanded  to  do  so  by  Christ.  It 
seems  a  folly,  to  leave  the  fountain  which  is  assuredly  more 
ready  to  bestow  itself  on  every  one,  and  turn  away  to  the 
distant  and  troubled  brook ;  and  especially  where  faith 
does  not  teach  that  such  a  brook  orisrinates  in  the  living; 
fountain."*  At  least,  then,  those  saints  only  should  be 
worshipped,  who  are  known  to  be  such  from  the  word  of 
God.  He  is  opposed  to  particular  churches  taking  pains  to 
procure  the  canonization  of  their  saints  from  the  Roman 
see,  a  practice  which  ho  traces  to  avarice  or  the  want  of 
faith.  "  Who,"  says  he,  "would  ever  think  of  employing 
the  interests  of  some  court  fool  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
the  more  accessible  and  more  gracious  king  himself^  The 
saints  in  heaven  are  no  court  fools  ;  but,  incorporated  by 
the  grace  of  their  Saviour  with  Christ,  they  are  still  in- 
finitely less,  in  comparison  with  him,  than  the  court  fool  is 
to  his  earthly  prince."  f  It  were  foolish,  on  a  dangerous 
journey,  to  leave  the  straight  and  sure  highway,  and  strike 
into  some  unsafe  and  unknown  by-path ;  inasmuch,  then, 
as  the  life  of  Christ  and  his  rules  are  plainly  open  for  our 

*  Dial.  p.  174.  t  Ibid.  p.  180. 
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inspection,  it  would  seem  as  if  we  must  consider  the  con- 
templation of  the  life  of  others  as  of  far  less  account.  He 
calls  the  canonization  of  saints,  expressing  doubtless  his  own 
opinion,  though  he  speaks  of  it  as  the  view  of  many,  a 
blasphemous  thing  ;  since  without  direct  revelation  no  man 
can  be  certain  about  it.  The  miracles  by  which  it  was 
pretended  to  defend  the  canonization  of  saints,  he  puts 
down  as  delusions ;  for  the  devil,  who  can  clothe  himself  as 
an  angel  of  light,  might  perform  still  greater  miracles  in 
the  person  of  a  departed  reprobate.  The  devil  never 
sleeps ;  and  he  deceives  the  people  whenever  he  can ; 
hence  many,  thus  led  astray,  honour  a  new-made  saint  more 
than  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Adopting  the  common  definition  of  a  sacrament,  invisibilis 
gratice  forma  et  causa,  Wickliff  remarks :  "  Every  visible 
creature  is  also  a  sacrament,  since  it  is  a  visible  form  of  the 
invisible  grace  of  the  Creator,  exhibits  the  image  of  his 
ideas,  and  may  become  to  creatures  a  cause  of  invitation 
and  of  knowledge.  Even  a  sermon  would,  in  this  sense,  be 
a  sacrament,  since  it  is  to  the  hearers  a  sign  of  holiness. 
He  thinks  that  many  signs  might  be  cited  from  Scripture 
which  could  be  called  sacraments  with  as  much  propriety 
as  the  seven.*  *'  In  the  times  of  the  old  Covenant,"  he 
says,  "  the  church,  like  a  virgin  still  in  her  youth,  had  to 
be  educated  by  many  sensible  signs ;  but,  with  the  growth 
of  the  church  in  the  times  of  the  law  of  grace,  we  are 
relieved  from  the  necessity  of  giving  so  much  heed  to  such 
signs."  He  finds  a  threefold  abuse  of  signs  in  his  own 
time  :  First,  that  signs  of  the  old  Covenant  were  observed, 
which  had  been  abolished.  Secondly,  a  wanton  coquetry 
with  signs.  There  were  many  who  showed  such  careful 
solicitude  for  these  signs,  which  had  no  foundation  in 
Scripture  but  were  mere  human  inventions,  that  they 
would  sooner  transgress  one  of  the  ten  commandments, 
than  deviate  from  them  in  the  least.  Thirdly,  overloading 
the  church  which  Christ  intended  should  be  free,  with 
such  figures,  even  beyond  what  had  been  done  in  the  church 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Avoiding  this  threefold  abuse,  the 
church  should  retain  the  moderate  use  of  those  signs  in 

*  Dial.  p.  181. 
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particular  whicli  had  been  instituted  by  Christ.    Baptism,  for 
example,  was  a  sign  instituted  by  Chaist ;  and  is  necessary, 
because  in   this  our  state  of  pilgrimage,  we  are  without 
clear  knowledge,  and  need  to  be  guided  in  the  right  way 
by  such  figures.*    Confinnation,  he  represents  as  a  calumny 
against  God,  since  it  is  affinned  by  it  that  bishops  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  a  new  way,  or  confirm  the  giving  of  it.    But 
this    means,    giving    more   than  the    Holy    Spirit.     The 
apostles  (in  Acts,  ch.  viii.)  only  prayed  that  those  who  be- 
lieved might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.    He  says  :j"  "  I  boldly 
affirm,  that  in  the  early  church,  in  the  time  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  two  orders  of  the  clergy  were  sufficient,  priests  and 
deacons ;  in  the  time  of  Paul,  bishop  and  presbyter  were 
the  same."     Also  in  his  Dialogue,  he  asserts  that  reason,  as 
well  as  God's  word,  requires  that  while  the  wants  of  the 
clergy  should  be  provided  for,  they  should  not  be  over- 
burthened  with  temporal  things,  because  these   temporal 
things  were  of  no  use  to  the  possessors,  except  as  applied  to 
the  ends  of  their  spiritual  calling.    The  greater  the  poverty 
under  which  an  evangelical  man  discharged  his  vocation, 
the  more  acceptable  he  was  to  Christ,  other  things  being 
equal.     It  seemed  probable  to  him  that  Silvester  and  others, 
in  accepting  the  dotation,  grievousl}^  sinned.     But  we  may 
suppose  that  they  afterwards  did  fruitful  penance  .J     He 
maintains  that  princes  were  not  only  authorised,  but  bound, 
on  pain  of  damnation,  to  deprive  the  church  of  all  her  mis- 
appropriated secular  goods  :  since  they  ought  to  repent  of 
their  o^vn  folly,  and  do  satisfaction  for  the  sinful  act  by 
which  they  had    defiled   the    church  of  Christ. §     AVas  it 
objected  that  they  had  vowed  such  gifts  to  the  church  ?  he 
replies  :  a  vow  at  variance  with  duty  is  not  binding  ;  as, 
for  example,  if  a  man  has  vowed  to  kill  his  brother,  is  he 
bound  to  perform  that  wicked  deed  ?     He  declares  heart- 
felt repentance  and  confession  of  sins  before  God  to  be  the 
main  thing  on  which  all  depends.     Auricular  confession  he 

♦  Dial.  p.  215.  t  I^itl.  P-  225.  X  I^lJ.  p.  234. 

§  Ibid.  p.  237  :  Quod  nedum  pos-suut  auferre  teniporaliu  ab  ecclesia 
habitudinaliter  delinquente,  nee  solum  quod  illis  lieet  boo  facere.  sed 
quod  debent  sub  poena  damnationis  gebeunse,  cum  debent  de  ßua 
atultitia  pcenitere  et  satiäfacere  pro  peccato,  quo  Christi  ecclesiam 
uiaculuruut. 
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holds  to  be  salutary,  but  not  absolutely  necessary.*  He 
contends  against  tbe  doctrine  of  the  thesaurus  meritorum 
supererogationis,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  indulgences. 
He  styles  it  a  gross  blasphemy  ;  and  remarks  upon  itf  that 
neither  the  pope  nor  Christ  can  deal  otherwise  with  souls, 
or  otherwise  grant  remission,  than  as  God  has  eternally 
ordained  in  his  righteous  counsels.  But  it  is  not  proved 
that  the  pope,  or  any  other  one,  has  any  just  reason  for  so 
doing.  Then  he  asks,  in  what  member  of  the  church  does 
this  merit  reside  ?  If  it  is  in  Christ  and  his  members,  then 
it  would  seem  strange  that  the  pope  should  have  power  to 
deprive  the  subjects  of  that  which  belongs  to  them ;  first, 
because  the  accident  cannot  exist  separate  from  its  subject ; 
secondli/,  because  they  have  verily  received  their  full  re- 
compense in  exact  proportion  to  their  desert.  How,  then, 
can  the  pope  wrong  God  and  them  by  any  such  pretended 
purloining  ?  Finally,  by  the  same  principle,  the  pope  has 
power,  by  the  authority  thus  conceded  to  him,  of  saving 
all ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  his  fault  if  one  individual, 
living  in  his  own  time,  should  go  to  perdition. 

He  afßrms,  that  after  the  first  thousand  years,  Satan  was 
let  loose  for  the  next  thousand,  and  that  then  the  church 
declined  remarkably  from  the  imitation  of  Christ.^  Hence 
arose  the  efforts  of  pious  men  to  bring  about  a  reformation, 
men  who  sought  to  restore  the  living  imitation  of  Christ. 
Among  these  he  reckons  the  efforts  of  Dominic  and  Fran- 
cis, in  whom,  however,  he  deplores  the  lack  of  Christian 
wisdom  ;  and  he  remarks  that  afterwards  hypocrisy  and 
impure  motives  soon  crept  in.  If  the  order  of  Knights 
Templar  was  abolished  on  account  of  its  degeneracy,  how 
much  more  ought  these  oi  ders  to  be  abolished  ?§  He  com- 
plains of  the  Pharisaical  spirit  of  his  age  :]|  "I  turn,"  says 
he,  "  to  our  Pharisees.  The  eyes  of  our  private  religion  are 
too  much  dazzled  by  that  pharisaical  pride.  For  a  bodily 
fast  is  prized  more  highly,  or  its  non-observance,  which 
can  be  noticed,  is  more  regarded,  than  spiritual  fasting. 
Therefore,  from  the  folly  of  those  orders.  Lord,  deliver  us !" 

In  the  writings  of  Wickliff,  we  meet  with  a  remarkable 

*  Dial.  p.  251.  t  Ibid.  p.  278.  X  Ibid.  p.  280. 
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prophecy  of  Luther's  reformation,  where  he  states  that 
from  monachism  itself  would  go  forth  a  reaction,  founded 
in  the  very  essence  of  Christianity,  against  the  monastic 
life,  and  to  the  renovation  of  the  church  in  the  spirit  of 
Paul.  "  I  suppose,"  says  he,  "  that  some  brothers,  whom 
God  may  vouchsafe  to  teach,  will  be  devoutly  converted  to 
the  primitive  religion  of  Christ,  and  abandoning  their  false 
interpretations  of  genuine  Christianity,  after  having  de- 
manded or  acquired  for  themselves  permission  from  Anti- 
christ, will  freely  return  to  the  original  religion  of  Christ ; 
and  then  they  will  build  up  the  church  like  Paul."*  Thus 
he  expresses  the  expectation,  that  a  return  to  the  true  way 
of  following  Chiist,  would  proceed  from  the  bosom  of 
monachism  itself,  that  its  friends  would  obtain  liberty 
from  the  popes  to  live  in  their  own  way,  or  would  find 
means  of  conquering  that  liberty,  and  this  would  be  the 
commencement  of  a  renovated  church,  purified  from  the 
Jewish  leaven,  a  church  in  the  sense  of  the  apostle  Paul. 

Vi'icklifi'  was  still  entangled  in  the  old  scholastic  views  of 
the  doctrine  of  justification.  He  gave  especial  prominence 
to  the  subjective  side  of  this  doctrine  ;  and  hence  he  agreed 
with  Augustin  and  the  schoolmen  on  this  point,  that  no  one 
could  have  certainty  whether  he  belonged  or  not  to  the 
number  of  the  elect.  It  is  evident  that  in  his  case,  as  in 
that  of  Augustin  and  the  Thomists,  this  might  be  held  in 
perfect  consistency  with  his  referring  everything  to  grace 
alone,  and  placing  freewill  utterly  in  the  background. 
And  hence,  too,  W  ickliflf  may  sometimes  give  prominence 
to  the  trust  of  a  Christian  in  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
pious  life,  though  he  regarded  everything  in  that  life  as 
being  but  a  work  of  divine  grace.  Accordingly  he  says : 
When  God  rewards  a  good  work,  he  crowns  his  own  gift. 
Hence,  too,  we  may  with  Vaughan,")"  compare  \V  ickliff  with 
Luther,  in  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of  justification.  But 
trust  in  the  redemption  by  Christ  is,  in  truth,  made  the 
central  point  also  by  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  13th 

*  Dial.  p.  271  :  Suppono  atUem,  quod  aUqui  fratre«  qttoa  Detu  docere 
digruitur,  iid  rdigionem  primasvam  Christi  devotiu»  convtrttntur,  et  relicta 
sua  perfidia  aivt  ohtenta  give  petita  Antichrist i  lirentia  redibunt  lihere  ad 
rdigionem  Christi  primxvam,  et  tunc  «dijicabunt  eccUiiam  sicut  Paulu$. 

t  U.  oo'J. 
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century.  Yet,  in  making  this  subjective  conception  of 
justification  his  point  of  departure,  and  deriving  every- 
thing from  the  divine  fellowship  of  life  with  Christ,  he 
came  to  a  more  profound  and  spiritual  conception  of  the 
church,  as  an  inward  unity  to  be  traced  to  the  same  com- 
mon inward  fact,  in  contradistinction  from  the  outward 
unity  contended  for  on  the  position  held  by  the  church. 
*'  Holy  Church,"  he  says,  "  is  the  congregation  of  just  men 
for  whom  Christ  shed  his  blood  ;  and  not  mere  stones,  and 
timber,  and  earthly  dross,  which  the  priests  of  Antichrist 
magnify  more  than  the  righteousness  of  God  and  the  souls 
of  men.*  So  he  declaims  against  those  who,  when  men 
speak  of  holy  church,  understand  thereby  prelates  and 
priests,  with  monks,  canons,  and  friars,  and  all  men  who 
have  tonsures,  though  they  live  accursedly,  and  never  so 
contrary  to  the  law  of  God.  And  he  contends  against  the 
distinction  which,  from  this  point  of  view,  was  made 
between  spirituals  and  seculars. "j*  "  Those  people,"  he  says, 
"  would  not  reckon  as  belonging  to  the  church  the  secular 
men  of  holy  church,  though  they  live  never  so  truly 
according  to  God's  law,  and  die  in  perfect  charity. 
Nevertheless,  all  who  shall  be  saved  in  the  bliss  of  heaven 
are  members  of  holy  church,  and  no  more."  So  from  this 
position  he  combats  the  hypothesis  of  the  necessity  of  a 
visible  head  of  the  church.  "  Prelates,"  he  observes,  "  make 
many  new  points  of  belief,  and  say  it  is  not  enough  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  baptized — as  Christ  says 
in  the  gospel  by  St.  Mark — except  a  man  also  believe  that 
the  bishop  of  Eome  is  the  head  of  holy  church.  But  cer- 
tainly no  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  ever  constrained  any  man 
to  believe  this  of  himself.  And  yet  they  were  certain  of 
their  salvation  in  heaven.  How,  then,  should  any  sin- 
ful wretch  constrain  men  to  believe  that  he  is  head  of 
holy  church,  while  he  knows  not  whether  he  shall  be 
saved  or  lost?"  A  bishop  of  Rome  might  possibly  be  one 
of  those  who  are  to  be  condemned  for  their  sins ;  and  in 
this  case  men  would  be  compelled  to  regard  a  devil  of  hell 
as  the  head  of  holy  church.     He  makes  the  true  conception 

*  Dial.  II.  279. 
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of  a  vicar  of  Christ  to  rest  on  the  personal  imitation  of 
Christ.  In  one  who  exhibits  the  contrary  character,  he 
sees  not  the  vicar  of  Christ,  but  rather  Antichrist ;  as  he 
Bays:*  The  pope  is  the  chief  Antichrist,  for  he  himself 
falsely  pretends  that  he  is  the  most  immediate  vicar  of 
Christ  and  most  resembling  him  in  life  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  most  humble  pilgrim,  the  poorest  man,  and  the  farthest 
removed  from  worldly  men  and  worldly  things ;  when, 
however,  the  fact  generally  is,  that  he  stands  first  in  the 
opposite  sins.  He  says  in  one  of  his  last  sermons  :"|"  "So 
long  as  Christ  is  in  heaven,  the  church  hath  in  him  the 
best  pope,  and  that  distance  hindereth  him  not  in  doing  his 
deeds,  as  he  promiseth  that  he  is  with  his  always  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  We  dare  not  put  two  heads,  lest  the 
church  be  monstrous."  The  Head  above  is  therefore  com- 
mended as  alone  worthy  of  confidence.  As  he  divided  the 
church  into  three  parts — preachers,  defenders, and  labourers, 
so  he  describes  the  clergy  in  particular  as  persons  whose 
oflBce  is  to  teach ;  for  it  is  characteristic  of  him  to  seize  the 
clerical  office  on  this  particular  side  of  it,  as  the  preaching 
office.  Preachers  should  set  an  example  to  all  of  walking 
after  Christ ;  they  should  be  nearest  to  Christ,  and  nearest 
heaven,  and  fullest  of  charity. J  But  the  manifold  grada- 
tions of  rank  among  the  clergy  he  held  to  be  utterly  foreign 
to  Christianity.  Difficult  as  it  then  must  have  been,  he 
could  look  at  the  apostolic  age,  with  sufficient  freedom 
from  prejudice  to  see  that  these  distinctions  were  of  later 
origin,  that  at  the  beginning  there  was  but  one  order  of 
presbyters.  There  should  be  but  one  spiritual  order,  he 
supposed.  Originally  there  were  only  priests  and  deacons  ; 
but  the  fiend,  he  remarks,  has  changed  this  part  to  many 
colours,  as  seculars  and  religious.  And  these  have  both 
many  parts,  as  popes  and  cardinals,  and  bishops,  and  arch- 
deacons, etc.  Hence  have  arisen  sectarian  animosities 
and  the  spirit  of  domination :  all  this  had  come  of  men's 
forsaking  the  rule  of  the  New  Testament,  according  to 
which  it  were  better  that  there  should  be  but  one  order.§ 

*  Dial.  p.  130.  t  Vaughan,  torn.  II.  p.  273,  note. 
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II.   The  Movements  of  Eeform  in  Bohemia. 

1.  Forerunners  of  John  Huss, 

The  great  reformatory  movement  in  Bohemia  dates  back 
to  Militz,  the  individual  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  it. 
We  see  his  influence  continuing  still  to  operate  through  his 
disciples,  Matthias  of  Janow  and  John  Huss.  Militz  came 
from  Cremsia  in  Moravia.  He  was  appointed  archdeacon 
to  the  cathedral  church  in  Prague,  enjoyed  a  handsome 
income,  and  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  king  of  Bohemia, 
and  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  whose  secretary  and  chan- 
cellor he  was,  and  whom  he  attended  when  he  went  abroad, 
as,  for  example,  in  his  journey  to  Germany.*  Even  then  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  untiring,  pious  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  souls,  for  his  self-sacrificing,  disinterested  charity. 
He  devoted  himself  with  an  earnest  spirit  to  the  duty  of 
church  visitations,  and  when  employed  on  this  service 
declined  the  support  he  was  entitled  to  from  the  parish 
priests,  defraying  his  own  expenses  without  living  at  the 
cost  of  any  one.f  His  piety  had  a  tinge  of  ascetic  austerity ; 
a  thing  not  uncommon  in  the  most  different  periods,  with 
persons  of  a  serious,  devout  spirit,  who,  from  grieving  over 
the  corruption  of  their  times,  and  from  disgust  at  the 
worldliness  of  a  clergy  sunk  in  luxury  and  ease,  naturally 
fell  into  this  peculiar  bent.  With  his  pastoral  visitations 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  uniting  exercises  of  penance,  wearing 
a  rough  hair-shirt,  or  sometimes  two  next  to  his  skin.f 
But  the  ardent  zeal  of  this  good  man  could  not  be  satisfied 
with  these  labours.  He  felt  himself  impelled  to  take  a 
more  earnest  interest,  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  in  the  poor, 
forsaken  people,  whose  necessities  seemed  to  require  it. 

*  Vid.  Franz  Palacky  Gesohlte  von  Böhmen,  3  Bd.  1  Abthiel.  Prag. 
1845,  p.  164. 

t  See  the  Life  of  Militz,  by  one  of  his  disciples,  which  the  Jesuit 
Balbirus  has  published  in  the  Miscellaneis  Hist.  Kegni  Bohemise,  Pragae, 
1682,  decadis  I.  lib.  IV.  pars  II.  tit.  34,  p.  44. 

X  The  words  of  his  disciples  in  the  biographical  sketch  mentioned  in 
the  preceding  note,  p.  45  :  Statim  ccepit  in  cilicio  peragere  pcenitentiam, 
et  quando  iter  alicujus  partis  arripiebat,  tunc  duo  cilicia  caute  et  secrete 
cognato  suo  clerico,  nomine  Stephano,  quasi  pro  majori  suo  thesauro 
studiose  recommendabat  custodienda. 
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This  was  a  duty  which  he  supposed  he  had  yet  to  learn ; 
his  life  appeared  to  him  to  be  still  too  worldly.  He  felt 
himself  moved  to  renounce  splendour,  honour,  comfort ;  to 
strive  after  a  closer  imitation,  even  to  the  letter,  of  the  life 
of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  This  idea,  of  whose  influence 
in  these  times  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  speak,  the 
idea  of  following  Christ  in  preaching  the  gospel  in  poverty 
and  humility,  had  taken  possession  also  of  the  heart  of  this 
devout  man.  He  therefore  resolved  to  resign  his  present 
post,  and  give  up  his  whole  income.  In  vain  did  the 
members  of  the  cathedral  chapter  try  to  dissuade  him  from 
carrying  this  resolution  into  effect.  In  vain  did  Ernest, 
the  archbishop  of  Prague,  who  felt  unwilling  to  part  with 
such  a  fellow-labourer,  say  to  him,  "  What  better  thing  can 
you  possibly  do,  than  to  stand  by  your  poor  bishop  in  his 
watch  over  the  flock  ?"  He  retired,  in  the  autumn  of  1363, 
to  the  little  town  of  Bischofteinitz,  in  the  Pilsen  circuit, 
where  he  spent  half  a  year  in  the  capacity  of  an  assistant 
to  the  parish  priest,  zealously  labouring  as  a  preacher  and 
curate.  The  priest  owned  a  fi.ne  garden,  stocked  with 
fruit-trees.  Militz  felt  himself  strongly  attracted  to  this 
spot.  But  the  steni  man,  stem  and  severe  to  himself, 
looked  even  upon  this  as  a  temptation  of  Satan.  Thou  art 
come  here,  said  he  to  himself,  not  to  enjoy  thy  ease,  but  to 
work,  to  look  after  poor  souls ;  and  he  denied  himself  the 
relaxation  of  the  garden  and  the  enjoyment  of  its  fiiiit. 

Having  disciplined  himself  in  this  way  for  half  a  year, 
he  returned  to  Prague ;  and  without  accepting  any  par- 
ticular office  to  which  a  salary  was  affixed,  he  began  to 
preach  to  the  people  in  the  language  of  the  country,  first  at 
St.  Nicholas  in  the  Klein  quarter,  then  at  St.  ^gidius  in 
the  old  tcvNTi.  His  novel  and  simple  way  of  preaching  met, 
at  first,  with  but  little  favour,*  He  was  derided  on  a^jcount 
of  his  pronunciation,  and  his  want  of  readiness  in  repeating 
certain  liturgical  forms,  and  in  announcing  festivals.")"  He 
had  but  a  small  number  of  hearers.  His  friends  advised 
him  to  give  up  preaching,  as  he  could  accomplish  nothing 
in  that  way.     How  many  devout  and  learned  men  had  failed 

*  In  the  bio^apliy  above  cited,  p.  45,  it  is  said  :  Propter  incongru- 
entiam  vulpjaris  sermonirf. 

t  Propter  oblivionem  in  festis  incidendis.    Ibid. 
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as  preacliers  !  Why  should  he  expend  his  energies  to  no 
purpose  ?  But  Militz  replied  :  "  If  I  can  save  but  a  single 
soul,  it  will  satisfy  me.  The  example  of  my  Saviour 
teaches  me  this,  who  did  not  disdain  to  accept  the  one 
Canaanite  woman."  As  nothing  could  divert  him  from 
his  purpose,  so  his  fervent  zeal  was  soon  crowned  with 
the  happiest  results.  His  sermons  produced  more  effect 
every  day.  Many  men  and  women  were  awakened  to  re- 
pentance under  them,  confessed  their  sins  to  him,  and 
commenced  a  new  Christian  life.  Usurers  and  others  pur- 
suing unlawful  gains,  renounced  their  old  wicked  courses. 
Many,  filled  with  disgust  at  the  life  of  the  world,  withdrew 
from  it  into  a  rigid  ascetic  tendency.  These  results  of  his 
labours  stimulated  him  to  still  greater  activity.  He  preached 
twice  every  Sunday  and  holiday,  and  occasionally  three, 
four,  and  even  five  times  daily,  in  different  churches ;  and 
his  sermons,  which  were  listened  to  with  constantly -in- 
creasing attention,  lasted  several  hours.  He  had  but  little 
time,  therefore,  to  prepare  for  them.  He  endeavoured  to 
gain  strength  for  this  duty  in  prayer.  Other  learned  clergy- 
men had  to  complain,  that,  with  their  utmost  exertion,  they 
could  not  accomplish  what  Militz  was  enabled  to  do  after 
an  hour's  preparation.  On  finishing  the  labours  of  the  day, 
when  he  returned  home  weary  and  exhausted  with  so  much 
preaching,  he  was  surrounded  and  followed  by  multitudes, 
seeking  spiritual  consolation  and  advice,  which  he  imparted 
to  all  with  kindness  and  affection.  At  an  advanced  period 
of  his  life  he  learned  German,  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
his  labours  also  to  the  German  population,  and  he  now 
preached  in  this  language  as  well  as  his  own.  To  the 
students  of  the  university  of  Prague,  and  to  the  learned,  he 
preached  in  the  Latin  language,  and  was  listened  to  by 
eager  crowds.  He  had  to  lend  his  sermons  for  the  students 
to  copy ;  and  thus  they  became  multiplied.  Matthias  of 
Janow,  his  enthusiastic  disciple,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
more  particularly  hereafter,  says  of  him  :  "  Having  been  a 
simple  priest  and  secretary  at  the  prince's  court,  before  his 
experience  of  this  visitation  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  he  grew 
so  rich  in  wisdom  and  all  utterance  of  doctrine,  that  it  was 
a  light  matter  to  him  to  preach  five  times  in  a  day  ;  namely, 
once  in  Latin,  once  in  German,  and  then  again   in  the 
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Bohemian  tongue,  and  tliis  publicly,  with  mighty  fervour 
and  a  powerful  voice,  and  he  constantly  brought  forth  from 
his  treasures  things  new  and  old."  *  Great  was  the  effect 
produced  by  the  preaching  of  Militz,  on  the  female  sex  in 
particular ;  many  were  induced  by  his  sermons  to  lay  aside 
their  ornaments  of  pride. "j"  Through  all  Bohemia  were  to 
be  found  young  maidens  who  owed  to  him  their  conversion, 
and  presented  patterns  of  tine  piety  in  their  womanly 
virtues. I  Prague  was  then  a  seat  of  extreme  depravation 
of  manners.  There  was  one  quarter  of  the  city  devoted 
wholly  to  pleasure  ;  full  of  brothels, — "  Little  Yenice,"  as 
it  was  called,  and,  in  Bohemian,  Benatky.  Militz  proposed 
to  transform  this  seat  of  sin  into  a  seat  of  the  Christian 
virtues.  He  commenced  with  little  beginnings,  and  ended 
with  great  results.  He  succeeded  at  first  in  converting 
twenty  licentious  women.  He  got  them  to  dwell  in  one 
house.  He  found  devout  women  in  good  circumstances, 
who  were  willing  to  look  after  them.  He  took  unwearied 
pains  himself  in  promoting  their  moral  improvement.  Some 
of  them  were  married  to  husbands,  others  taken  into  the 
service  of  pious  ladies.  At  length  he  succeeded  in  extend- 
ing his  labours  to  several  hundreds.  The  houses  of  licen- 
tiousness were  emptied.  The  place  which  they  had 
occupied  was  partly  given  up  by  the  emperor  and  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  to  Militz,  for  the  promotion  of  his 

*  From  a  manuscript  work  of  Matth.  of  Janow,  "  De  Regnlis  Veteris 
et  Novi  Testamenti :"  Nam  cum  fuit  ante  simplex  presbyter  et  scriptor 
in  curiis  principum,  antequam  fuit  siccine  a  spiritu  Jesu  visitatus,  in 
tantum  sapientia  et  omni  verbo  doctriufe  dives  est  efiectus,  quod  facile 
erat  eidem  quinquies  in  uno  die  pra;dicare,  puta  semel  in  Latino 
sermone,  semel  in  Teutonico,  et  iterum  Boemico,  et  hoc  publice  ot  in 
communi  ciun  clamore  et  zelo  valido,  atque  in  singulis  nova  et  Vetera 
de  sue  thesauro  proferendo  et  in  magno  ordine,  pondere  et  mensura, 
ita  ut  potest  hinc  elici,  quod  tota  dies  cedebat  sibi  ad  prsedicandum, 
clamandum  et  laborandum  ;  communiter  autem  bis  et  ter  in  die  festivo 
praidicabat ;  quotidie  vero  sine  interruptione  unum  sermonem  faciebat. 

t  Crescente  itaque  prsedicatione  ejus,  incoeperimt  mulieres  superba3 
pepla  alta,  et  gemmis  circumdata  caputia,  et  vestimenta  auro  et  argento 
omata  deponere.     Bidbinus,  1.  1.  p.  46. 

X  Matth.  of  Janow,  in  tlie  work  cited  in  the  preceding  note,  says  : 
Adolescularum  autem  virginum  et  viduarum  non  erat  numerus,  quia 
miro  nuKlo  igne  caritiitis  Jesu  a  verbo  ipsiu3  iuflammatse  iisque  hodic 
per  univeraam  Boemiam  perseverant. 
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pious  object,  and  other  houses  were  purchased  with  money 
supplied  by  charitable  contributions.  He  founded  here  a 
Magdalene  hospital,  with  a  chapel,  in  which  there  was 
preaching  every  day  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  converts. 
"  Little  Venice,"  now  converted  into  a  seat  of  piety,  ob- 
tained the  name  of  "  Little  Jerusalem."  We  see,  in  Militz, 
one  of  the  leaders  and  founders  of  domestic  missions,  an 
institution  much  needed  in  such  an  age.  Matthias  of 
Janow  thus  describes  these  labours  of  Militz,  by  which 
Prague  underwent  so  complete  a  change  :  "  Oh,  how  many 
vices,  conquered  by  him,  had  to  give  up  the  field !  And  if 
Militz  had  not  come,  and  so  much  had  not  been  accomplished 
by  his  voice  thundering  to  the  skies,  we  should,  of  a  truth, 
have  been  as  Sodom,  and  perished  like  Gomorrah.  But 
now,  by  the  grace  of  Christ,  through  the  energy  and  pains 
of  Militz,  Sodom  has  been  restored  to  her  ancient  worth ; 
from  being  a  Babylon,  Prague  is  spiritually  transformed, 
full  of  the  word  of  Christ,  and  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation ; 
for  now,  that  the  abominable,  the  open  and  public  vices 
have  been  conquered,  the  Christian  virtues  find  room  to 
bud  and  blossom  in  many  souls,  and  increase  daily  both  in 
number  and  vigour."  *  The  same  Matthias  of  Janow  re- 
marks of  this  extraordinary  man  :  "I  confess  that  I  cannot 
enumerate  even  the  tenth  part  of  what  my  own  eyes  saw, 
my  own  ears  heard,  and  my  hands  handled,  though  I  lived 
with  him  but  a  short  time." 

But  Militz  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  himself.  After 
he  had  thus  laboured  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  six  years  in 
Prague,  and  also  in  several  other  cities  within  the  ciicle  of 
Olmutz,  the  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  was  too  much 
for  him ;  he  was  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  office  of 

*  The  words  of  Matth.  of  Janow  :  O  quam  multa  vitia  et  almndantia 
omnis  iniquitatis  abierunt  retro  debellata,  perindeque  nisi  Myliczius 
venisset,  et  procul  dubio  suo  clamore  ad  coelum  usque  effecisset,  quod 
prorsus  quasi  Sodoma  et  quasi  Gomorra  periissemus.  Ast  nunc  Christo 
Jesu  propitio,  virtute  et  labore  MyHezü  Sodoma  rediit  in  antiquam 
dignitatem,  et  de  Babylone  spirituahter  facta  est  Praga  jam  abundans 
omni  verbo  Christi  et  doctrina  salutari,  nam  vitiis  horrendis,  prsesertim 
publicis,  jam  depugnatis  et  post  tergum  projectis,  virtutes  Christi  Jesu 
in  animabus  jam  pulsant  caputquc  erigentes  continue  atque  quotidie 
invalescunt  secundum  numerum  et  gradus,  Jesu  crucifixo  ipsis  pra3- 
Btante  gloriosa  incrementa. 
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preaclier,  and  of  consecrating  himself  to  a  still  more  rigid 
life  as  a  monk.  But  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  their 
representations  of  the  bad  efiects  which  must  necessarily 
result  from  the  sudden  interruption  of  such  active  and 
successful  labours,  held  him  back.  Militz  expresses  his 
own  feelings  thus:  "I  was  in  the  Spirit,  and  meditated 
on  what  is  written  in  the  Kevelation :  '  To  him  that  over- 
cometh  will  I  give  of  the  tree  of  life ;'  and  I  knew  that  if  I 
overcame  the  sin  that  is  in  me,  I  should  taste  of  the  tree  of 
life,  or  of  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  I 
prayed  often,  that  Almighty  God  would  give  me  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  anoint  me  with  his  unction,  that  I  might  not 
fall  into  any  error,  and  might  enjoy  the  taste  and  perfume 
of  true  vvisdom,  so  that  I  might  deceive  none  and  be 
deceived  by  none,  and  wish  no  longer  to  know  anything 
but  what  is  necessary  for  me  and  the  holy  church.  And 
soon  a  voice  thundered  in  my  heart,  telling  me  how  I  once 
longed  to  taste  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  and  to  know  more  than  I  could  know ;  and  although, 
collecting  my  thoughts  within  me,  I  had  often  done 
penance  for  this,  I  had  still  not  fully  understood  how  blind 
I  was,  how  much  I  needed  to  crucify  the  flesh,  to  deny 
myself  in  my  own  heart,  and  to  take  upon  me  the  cross  of 
Christ.  I  understand  this  now.  Therefore  the  Spirit, 
speaking  to  me  in  my  heart,  told  me  that  I  should  begin 
to  take  up  the  cross,  crucify  my  flesh,  forsake  and  deny 
myself,  and  enter  upon  the  monastic  life ;  that  I  should 
think  meanly  of  myself,  and  not  preach  ;  for  I  was  not  yet 
fit  for  it.  And  I  was  held  back  from  doing  so  by  all  my 
advisers,  who  remonstrated  against  it ;  but  still  I  have,  for 
a  long  time,  abstained  from  preaching." 

From  this  confession  we  see  that  Militz,  in  contemplating 
the  corruption  of  the  church,  was  filled  with  the  sense  of 
his  own  unworthiness,  so  as  to  be  on  the  point  of  retiring 
wholly  from  the  world ;  as  he  actually  did  abstain,  for  a 
while,  from  preaching.  But  he  must  soon  have  felt  himself 
impelled  again,  by  that  spirit  of  Elias  which  possessed  him, 
instead  of  retiring  into  solitude,  to  stand  forth  and 
manfully  contend  with  the  corruptions  of  his  age.  During 
this  period  of  his  temporary  seclusion  from  the  world, 
Militz  glanced  from  the  present — as  the  corruption  of  the 
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churcli  prompted  many  persons  of  a  reformatory  and 
presagefiil  spirit,  in  these  times,  to  do — to  the  dawning 
morn  of  a  better  future.  In  those  signs  of  the  time,  set 
forth  in  the  New  Testament  as  harbingers  of  Christ's 
advent,  have  often  been  depicted  to  the  eyes  of  inspired 
seers  the  signs  of  some  approaching  new  epoch  for  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  They  could  cast  presaging  glances 
into  the  future,  though  they  failed  of  the  exact  truth  in 
particulars,  and  they  erred  in  this  respect,  that,  overlook- 
ing the  manifold  intermediate  epochs  which  are  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  great  and  final  crisis,  they  looked  upon 
this  last  itself  as  the  one  immediately  impending.  Thus 
Militz  sought  to  interpret  the  signs  of  the  present  by 
comparing  them  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  last  discourses  of  Christ,  and  the  prophetical  in- 
timations in  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul.  He  saw  the  way 
preparing  for  a  divine  judgment  on  the  corrupt  church  ; 
he  foresaw  a  renovation  of  the  church,  by  which  it  was  to 
be  prepared  for  the  second  advent  of  Christ.  The  pro- 
phetic images  which  presented  themselves  in  his  visions, 
appeared  to  him  as  revelations  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  From 
him  as  the  source  proceeded  those  prophetic  ideas,  which, 
further  developed  afterwards  by  his  disciple  Matthias  of 
Janow,  extended  their  influence  also  to  John  Huss.  Im- 
portant in  this  regard  is  particularly  his  tract  De  Anti- 
christo,  which  has  been  preserved  by  Matthias  of  Janow  in 
his  own  larger  work  above  cited.  Under  the  "abomina- 
tion of  desolation,"  (Matt,  xxv.)  he  finds  signified  cor- 
ruption in  all  parts  of  the  church.  The  apostasy  of  the 
Jewish  nation  from  divine  truth  appears  to  him  an  ante- 
type  of  the  fall  of  the  secularized  church  from  evangelical 
truth.  Antichrist,  he  supposes,  is  not  still  to  come,  but 
has  come  already.  He  says  in  his  tract  on  the  Antichrist : 
Where  Christ  speaks  of  the  "  abomination"  in  the  temple, 
he  invites  us  to  look  round  and  observe  how,  through  the 
negligence  of  her  pastors,  the  church  lies  desolate ;  just 
as,  by  the  negligence  of  its  pastors,  the  synagogue  lay 
desolate.  Hence  if  at  present  the  church  has  abundance 
of  peace  and  superfluity  of  earthly  riches,  still  it  has  been 
deprived  of  spiritual  riches,  and  so  is  fulfilled  that  word  of 
prophecy,  Iniquity  has  taken  the  upper  hand.     Has  not 
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love  grown  cold ;  has  not  iniquity  taken  the  upper  hand  ? 
Therefore  have  they  many  prebends  which  they  have 
obtained  by  simony,  or  through  avarice ;  while  many 
others  are  driven  thereby  to  beg  or  steal ;  the  poor 
members  of  Christ  are  deprived  of  what  belongs  to  them. 
Hence  the  sale  and  purchase  of  sacraments,  of  burial- 
places  ;  hence  much  simony  in  the  monastic  orders ;  hence 
private  possessions  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  re- 
nounced riches.  Are  not  these  abominations  and  idols  ?  And 
thus  the  temple  of  God  lies  desolate,  through  the  hypocrisy 
that  reigDs  almost  universally  ;  so  that  the  priests  are  one 
thing,  but  would  be  called  another.  The  monks  hear 
confessions  indiscriminately,  without  obtaining  leave  from 
the  diocesan  authorities.  He  next  surveys  the  corruption  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  in  kings,  princes,  noblemen,  merchants, 
artisans,  peasantry ;  notices  how  debauchery,  luxury,  per- 
version of  justice,  oppression  of  the  poor,  every  description 
of  vice,  abounded ;  how  more  faith  was  given  to  the 
conjuror's  art  than  to  the  gospel.  "  When  I  considered  all 
this,"  he  says,  "  I  said  to  the  Spirit,  which  spake  within 
me.  Who  is  Antichrist?  And  he  answered.  There  are 
many  Antichrists.  He  who  denies  Christ,  and  the  au- 
thority of  Christ,  is  an  Antichrist.  And  as  many  who  say 
they  know  him,  deny  him  by  their  works,  while  others 
deny  him  by  keeping  still  and  not  daring  to  confess  him 
and  the  truth  of  his  cause  before  men  ;  conclude  from  this 
who  is  Antichrist."  The  appearance  of  Antichrist  being, 
in  the  opinion  of  Militz,  not  a  thing  still  in  the  future,  but 
already  present,  it  was  his  opinion  also  that  the  angels, 
whom  Christ  was  to  send  forth  before  the  last  judgment, 
to  gather  up  the  tares  and  to  sound  the  trumpet  of  judg- 
ment, symbolized  the  preachers  of  divine  tioith,  who  were 
to  be  sent  out,  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  into  all 
quarters,  to  attack  and  destroy  the  reign  of  Antichrist  and 
to  testify  of  Christ.  When  Militz  strove  to  suppress  these 
thoughts  concerning  the  last  times,  as  temptations,  he 
found  they  were  too  mighty  for  him.  He  was  forced  to 
give  up  to  them.  He  felt  himself  called  to  inform  pope 
Urban  V.  of  the  visions  which  rose  in  his  mind,  and  to  use 
them  in  warning  and  admonishing  that  pope.  He  must  go 
— for  such  he  supposed  was  the  voice  of  the  Spirit — and 

VOL.  IX.  s 
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tell  the  pope  that  he  had  been  called,  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
to  the  duty  of  bringing  back  the  church  to  the  way  of 
salvation,  the  duty  of  sending  forth  the  angels  or  preachers, 
with  the  trumpets  of  the  message  and  loud  voices,  that 
they  might  remove  those  scandals  from  the  field  of  God  or 
from  the  church  ;  and  as  the  harvest,  or  the  end  of  the 
world  drew  near,  that  he  should  now  root  up  the  tares,  the 
heretics,  false  prophets,  hypocrites,  Beghards  and  Beguins,* 
and  schismatics,  who  were  all  designated  by  the  names 
Gog  and  Magog ;  that  then  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles 
would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  true  Israel 
alone  be  left  standing ;  and  thus  all  would  be  one  shepherd 
and  one  fold,  and  bound  together  by  such  cords  of  love — if 
not  all,  yet  many — that  all  things  would  be  held  in  common, 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  should  direct.  Accordingly  he  must 
advise  the  pope  to  call  a  general  council,  at  which  all  the 
bishops  might  unite  in  some  plan  for  the  reformation  of 
the  communities  entrusted  to  their  charge,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  good  discipline.  Monks  and  secular  priests 
should  be  exhorted  to  go  forth  as  preachers ;  for  many  of 
them  wasted  away  their  lives  in  idleness,  when  they  might 
be  active  in  labours,  and  strong  in  dispensing  the  word. 
The  pope  was  to  make  arrangements  for  a  general  cnisade, 
i.  e.  a  peaceful  crusade  of  men  preaching  the  Lord  and 
fighting  for  him,  prepared  to  die,  to  suffer  for  Christ,  rather 
than  to  kill.f  These  should  overcome  the  beast  (of  the 
Apocalypse)  or  Antichrist,  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and 
build  a  safe  highway  to  the  land  of  eternal  promise.     Not 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  name,  since  the  times  of  the  13th 
century,  was  variously  used,  sometimes  in  a  good  and  sometimes  in  a 
bad  sense,  to  denote  truly  devout,  also  fanatical  and  hypocritical 
tendencies,  and  even  such  as  proceeded  from  a  wildly  enthusiastic 
pantheism. 

t  Hinc  faciat  passagium  generale,  aliis  dominum  prsedicantibus  et 
pugnantibus  plus  mori  quam  occiderc,  pati  pro  Christo.  Militz's 
language  is  somewhat  obscure,  as  it  is  in  the  whole  of  this  writing. 
It  may  be  understood  to  mean,  that  the  sending  forth  of  preachers  was 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  proper  crusade.  But  it  hardly  corresponds 
with  the  spirit  of  Militz  to  suppose  he  meant  that  infidels  were  to  be 
attacked  by  force  of  arms.  The  import  of  the  whole  seems  rather  to 
be  that  the  crusade  was  not  to  be  one  in  the  literal  sense,  but  the 
opposite — a  spiritual  crusade. 
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a  crusade,  therefore,  for  the  opening  away  to  the  Jerusalem 
on  earth,  but  a  spiritual  crusade,  which,  by  the  triumphant 
diffusion  of  the  word  of  Christ,  should  make  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  accessible  to  all,  was  what  Militz  had  in  mind. 
He  beholds,  in  spirit,  how  many  martyrs  would  die  for  the 
truth,  and  by  the  blood  of  these  martyrs  the  sins  of  the 
Christian  people  should  be  expiated.  "  Were  these  to  be 
silent,"  says  he,  "  the  very  stones  would  cry  out." 

Militz,  in  the  year  1367,  felt  himself  called  to  go  to 
liome  ;  and  took  with  him,  as  companions,  Theodoric  a 
monk,  and  one  of  his  disciples  of  the  ecclesiastical  order, 
lie  went  to  Rome,  either  because  he  hoped  to  find  pope 
Urban  V.  ali-eady  there,  (the  report  that  Urban  intended  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  the  papacy  back  to  that  city  having 
perhaps  already  reached  Prague,)  or  because  he  thought  it 
his  duty  to  testify,  first  of  all,  in  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
papacy  and  the  chief  city  of  Christendom,  concerning  the 
revelation  of  Antichrist,  and  the  prepai-ation  for  Chi'ist's 
second  coming.  He  had  resided  in  Eome  a  month,  pre- 
paring himself  by  study  of  the  Scriptures,  prayer,  and 
fasting,  for  the  work  to  which  he  felt  himself  called.  The 
pope,  however,  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  his  return  to 
Kome  was  still  delayed,  and  Militz  could  no  longer  keep 
silent.  He  caused  a  notification  to  be  posted  up  at  the 
entrance  of  St.  Peter's  church,  that  on  a  certain  day  he 
would  there  make  his  public  appearance  and  address  the 
assembled  multitude  ;  that  he  would  announce  the  coming 
of  Antichrist,  and  exhort  the  people  to  pray  for  the  pope 
and  the  emperor,  that  they  might  be  enabled  so  to  order 
the  affairs  of  the  church,  in  things  spiritual  and  temporal, 
that  the  faithful  might  securely  serve  their  Creator.*     He 

*  Mihtz  himself  reports  this  in  his  paper  on  the  Antichrist :  Et  tmic 
jam  desperassem  de  adventu  domini  nostri  papse,  ...  et  tunc  irruit  in 
me  Spiritus,  ita  ut  me  continere  non  possem,  dicens  in  corde,  vade  in 
Roma,  publice  pertracta,  qua  quomodo  affiigetur  hostis  ccclefidsB 
S.Petri,  sic  sollicitus  fuisti  iutimare  in  Praga,  quoniam  eris  praedicaturus, 
quod  velis  praedicare,  quod  antichristus  venit,  et  cohortari  eos  velles  et 
populum,  ut  oreut  pro  domino  nostro  i)upa  et  pro  domino  imperatore, 
ut  ita  ordinent  ecclesiam  sanctam  in  spiritualibus  et  temporalibus,  ut 
sccuri  fideles  deserviant  creatori.  It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  the 
biographical  sketch  of  Militz,  published  by  Balbin,  had  this  paper 
before  him,  and  that  this  accoimt  is  founded  on  it. 
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proposed,  moreover,  to  reduce  his  sermon  to  writing,  that 
his  language  might  not  be  misconstrued  and  represented  as 
heretical,  and  that  what  he  spoke  might  be  more  widely 
published  abroad.*  But  a  notice  of  this  sort  could  not  fail 
to  excite  suspicion,  and  Militz  had  already,  by  his  casti- 
gatory  sermons,  drawn  down  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
the  mendicant  monks  in  Prague  ;  he  was  therefore  waylaid 
and  apprehended,  and  the  inquisitor,  who  belonged  to  the 
Dominican  order,  placed  him  under  arrest.  He  was  to  be 
called  before  the  tribunal.  His  companion  Theodoric  was 
shut  up  in  a  Dominican  convent.  Militz,  loaded  with 
chains,  was  delivered  over  to  the  Franciscans,  to  be  kept 
in  close  confinement.  He  showed  the  greatest  patience 
and  gentleness  under  his  sufferings ;  not  a  word  of  revenge 
escaped  his  lips  ;  his  meek  forbearance  confounded  his 
persecutors.  His  companion  Theodoric  found  it  more 
difficult  to  suppress  his  indignation  at  such  unjust  treat- 
ment; but  Militz  admonished  him  to  think  on  the  sufier- 
ings  of  Christ,  who  was  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and 
opened  not  his  mouth.  A  devout  woman  in  Eome  chari- 
tably undertook  to  provide  for  their  wants ;  but  Militz  was 
greatly  pained  when  he  came  to  be  informed  that  she  sent 
better  food  to  him  than  to  his  companion  Theodoric. 
After  having  been  long  detained  in  close  confinement,  he 
was  asked  what  it  had  been  his  intention  to  preach.  He 
requested  his  examiners  to  give  him  the  Bible,  which  had 
been  taken  from  him  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  with  paper, 
pen,  and  ink,  and  he  would  put  his  discourse  in  writing. 
This  was  granted,  and  his  fetters  were  removed.  Before  a 
large  assembly  of  prelates  and  learned  men,  in  the  church 
of  St.  Peter,  he  delivered  a  discourse  in  Latin,  which 
produced  a  great  impression.  He  was  then  conducted  back 
to  his  prison,  but  treated  with  less  severity.  It  was  in  his 
cell  that  he  afterwards  composed  his  above-mentioned 
work  "  On  the  Antichrist,"  as  appears  from  his  own  words  : 
"  The  author  writes  this,  a  prisoner  and  in  chains,  troubled 
in  spirit,  longing  for  the  freedom  of  Christ's  church,  long- 
ing that  Christ  would  speak  the  word,  Let  it  be,  and  it 

*  Militz  expresses  himself  as  follows  :  Et  dabis  in  scriptis  sermonem 
ilium,  ne  immutent  verba  tua,  et  ut  materia  divolgetur. 
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shall  be ;  and  protesting  that  he  has  not  kept  back  that 
which  was  in  his  heart,  but  has  spoken  it  out  to  the  church, 
and  that  he  is  prepared  to  hold  fast  to  whatever  the  pope 
or  the  church  may  lay  on  him."  But  no  sooner  had  pope 
Urban  arrived  at  Rome,  than  the  situation  of  Militz  was 
altered  for  the  better.  He  was  set  free  from  prison  and 
received  into  the  palace  of  a  cardinal ;  he  had  a  favourable 
audience  with  the  pope,  and  returned  back  to  Prague  to 
the  great  joy  of  his  community.  The  exultation  at  liis 
return  was  the  greater,  because  his  enemies,  the  mendicants, 
had  foretold  to  the  people  from  the  pulpit  that  he  would 
perish  at  the  stake. 

He  recommenced  with  new  zeal  his  labours  in  Prague. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  little  good  that  could  be 
effected  by  his  own  personal  labours  in  preaching.  He  was 
often  heard  to  say :  "  Would  that  all  were  prophets  !"  He 
set  up  a  school  for  preachers.  And  when  he  had  trained 
up  an  able  young  priest,  he  took  pains  himself  to  draw 
upon  him  the  attention  of  the  communities,  pointing  him 
out  as  one  who  would  surpass  his  master,  as  one  whom 
the}''  should  listen  to  with  care.  He  founded  an  association 
composed  of  two  or  three  hundred  young  men,  all  of  whom 
resided  under  the  same  roof  with  himself,  were  trained 
under  his  influence,  and  by  his  society.  He  copied  the 
books  which  they  were  to  study,  and  gave  them  devotional 
books  to  copy  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  multiplying  them. 
All  here  was  to  be  free  ;  to  flow  spontaneously  from  the  one 
animating  spirit  by  which  all  were  to  be  governed.  An 
internal  tie  was  all  that  held  them  together ;  no  outward 
discipline  or  rule,  no  vow,  no  uniformity  of  dress.  The 
disciples  of  Militz  soon  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
serious,  spiritual  lives,  and  by  their  style  of  preaching. 
Hence  they  too,  like  himself,  were  made  butts  of  ridicule 
and  persecution  by  the  worldly-minded  clergy,  whom  the 
lives  of  these  exemplary  young  men  stung  with  shame  and 
reproach.  They  were  nicknamed  Militzans,  Beghards. 
The  beneficence  of  Militz  was  without  bounds.  Crowds  of 
the  poor  were  always  to  be  seen  collected  before  his  doors. 
He  gave  all  he  had  to  help  them,  reserving  nothing  at  all 
for  himself;  so  that  when  everything  else  was  gone,  he 
sold  his  books,  the  very  books  which  he  used  himself,  and 
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which  he  kept  ready  to  lend  to  any  that  needed.*  When 
he  had  nothing  more  he  ran  round  among  other  clergymen 
and  the  rich,  and  collected  contributions,!  never  allowing 
himself  to  lose  heart  by  any  rude  rebuff  he  might  chance 
to  receive  from  those  whose  charities  he  asked.  Nothing 
was  left  him  but  the  most  indispensable  articles  of  clothing ; 
not  even  what  was  needful  to  protect  him,  in  midwinter, 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  A  rich  man  had  said  : 
Militz  suffered  so  much  from  the  cold,  he  would  be  glad 
to  present  him  with  a  set  of  furs  if  he  could  only  be  sure 
that  he  would  keep  it.  On  hearing  of  it,  Militz  observed  : 
He  was  far  from  wishing  to  keep  anything  for  himself 
alone ;  on  that  condition  he  could  not  accept  of  the  furs. 
He  was  often  persecuted  and  stigmatised  as  a  heretic ;  but 
his  patience  and  gentleness  never  failed  him  for  a  moment ; 
and  he  used  to  say,  "  Let  me  suffer  ever  so  much  perse- 
cution, when  I  bethink  me  of  the  fervent  penitence  of  that 
poor  woman  " — referring  to  one  who  had  been  converted  by 
his  means  from  a  life  of  licentiousness  and  crime — "  the 
bitterest  cup  becomes  sweet  to  me,  for  all  /  suffer  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  grief  of  that  one  woman." 

The  enemies  of  Militz  at  length  extracted  from  his  ser- 
mons twelve  articles,  which  they  sent  to  a  certain  Master 
Klonkot,  an  agent  of  theirs,  probably  himself  a  Bohemian, 
who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  papal  court  in  Avignon. 
It  is  very  manifest  how  wide  an  influence  Militz  must  have 
already  gained  by  means  of  his  school.  The  pope  saw 
clearly  that  such  doctrines  would  be  disseminated  through 
Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Silesia.  He  put  forth  several  bulls 
to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesen,  the  bishop  of  Breslau,  the 
archbishop  of  Prague,  and  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  He 
expressed  his  surprise  to  the  bishops  that  they  should  have 
tolerated  until  now  the  spread  of  such  heretical,  schismatic 
doctrines  through  so  wide  a  circle  ;  called  upon  them  to 
suppress  the  same,  and  bring  Militz  and  his  adherents  to  pun- 

*  Propter  quod  dum  omnibus  libris,  quos  solos  pro  docendo  habucrat, 
et  paucos  obligavit,  vendidit  et  expendit,  are  the  words  of  Matth,  of 
Janow. 

t  Matth.  of  Janow  remarks,  after  the  words  just  cited  :  Tunc  mufru- 
ando  a  divitibus  et  rogando  non  sine  magnis  contumeliis  et  repulsa 
discurrendo. 
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ishment.  Yet  even  Gregory  XI.  must  assuredly  have  been 
still  somewhat  uncertain  himself  whether  wrong  had  not 
been  done  to  Militz  ;  for  he  uses  the  qualifying  expressions, 
— "  If  it  is  so  "— "  If  you  find  that  it  is  so."*  In  the  bull 
addressed  to  the  emperor  Charles,  he  says  :  "  We  have 
recently  learned  from  the  report  of  several  credible 
persons,  that  a  certain  priest  Militz,  formerly  a  canonical 
at  Prague,  under  the  garb  of  sanctity,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
temerity  and  self-conceit,  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
calling  to  preach  which  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  has 
dared  to  teach  openly  in  your  dominions  many  errors, 
which  are  not  only  bad  and  rash,  but  also  heretical  and 
schismatic,  extremely  mischievous  and  dangerous  to  the 
faithful,  especially  the  simple."  AVhen  the  pope's  bull 
arrived  at  Prague,  the  archbishop  was  confounded.  He 
caused  Militz  to  be  cited,  and  complained  to  him  of  his 
perplexity.  Militz,  however,  remained  perfectly  tranquil 
in  the  consciousness  of  his  innocence,  and  bid  the  arch- 
bishop take  courage,  as  his  conscience  was  clear.  He 
placed  his  trust  in  God  and  in  the  power  of  the  truth ; 
these  would  triumph  over  every  assault.  He  went  to 
Avignon  in  the  year  1374  ;  but  died  there  while  his  cause 
was  still  pending. f 

In  connection  with  Militz  we  should  notice  Conrad  of 
Waldhausen, J  a  German  from  Austria,   who  was  distin- 

*  Annales  Raynaldi,  torn.  VII.  1374  ad  ann.  Nr.  10  and  11,  p.  251. 

t  We  follow  here  the  report  of  Mattli.  of  Janow,  as  the  one  most 
worthy  of  credence,  who  says  of  Militz  :  Avenionc  exulans  est  mortuus. 
It  must  be  an  error,  when  it  is  said,  in  the  bio^i^raphy  published  by 
Balbinus,  that  he  went  to  Rome.  This  error  might  easily  arise  from 
the  confounding  together  of  the  curia  Romana  and  the  curia  Avenio- 
nensis.  It  must  also  be  a  mistake  that,  as  the  report  in  Balbin  has  it, 
Militz  returned  back  to  Prague  and  died  there.  We  might  suggest  the 
inquiry,  whether,  in  the  biography  preserved  in  Balbin,  a  report  got  up 
in  the  lifetime  of  Militz,  and  another  composed  after  his  death,  may 
not  be  blended  together. 

X  This  Conrad  of  Waldhausen  first  became  better  known  through 
the  researches  of  Palacky,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  first  oral 
communications  respecting  him  (see  his  History  of  Bohemia,  8, 1, 161  ft', 
and  note  225),  and  through  those  of  P.  Jordan  in  his  paper,  "  Die 
Vorläufer  des  Hussitenthums  in  Bölimen,'  which  learned  man  may 
also  have  availed  himself  of  Palacky's  researches.  An  erroneou.><ly 
printed  passage  in  Cochlaeua  (.Historise  Hussitarum,  lib.  XH.  p.  42 j. 
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guished  in  Boliemia  as  a  preacher  full  of  zeal  for  reform.* 
He  belonged  to  the  order  of  St.  Augustin,  and  exerted  a 
great  influence,  at  first  as  a  priest,  by  his  sermons,  in 
Vienna, '.from  the  year  1345  and  onward,  through  a  period 
of  fifteen  years.|  Within  this  period  fell  the  jubilee  al- 
ready mentioned  as  having  been  proclaimed  by  pope 
Clement  VI.  While  an  opportunity  of  this  sort  would  be 
seized  upon  by  the  common  preachers  of  indulgences  to  do 
still  greater  mischief  to  the  souls  of  men,  Conrad  of  Wald- 
hausen  would  feel  himself  called  upon  the  more  to  wake  up 
the  attention  of  the  misguided  people  as  a  preacher  of  re- 
pentance. Without  contending  against  the  determinations 
of  that  church  doctrine,  to  which  he  himself  was  devoted, 
he  might  still  endeavour  to  counteract  the  pernicious  in- 
fluence of  the  ordinary  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  to 
direct  men's  attention  to  the  internal  moral  conditions 
which  were  required  in  order  to  derive  any  true  benefit 
from  indulgences.  It  seems,  that  he  was  led  by  this  occa- 
sion of  the  jubilee  to  make  the  pilgrimage  himself  to 
Rome,  and  that,  on  this  journey,  and  after  his  return  from 
it,  he  laboured  as  a  preacher  of  repentance  in  Austria  and 

taken  from  the  writing  of  a  contemporary  of  Huss,  the  Bohemian 
theologian  Andrew  of  Broda,  who  wrote  against  Huss,  caused  this  fore- 
runner of  Huss  to  be  forgotten  and  to  be  confounded  with  another 
castigator  of  the  corrupt  clergy,  the  Cistercian  John  of  Stekna  :  when 
the  friends  of  Huss,  for  example,  said  in  his  justification,  that  he  was 
persecuted  merely  on  account  of  his  castigatory  discourses  against  the 
corrupt  clergy,  tliis  Andrew  of  Broda  replied,  by  appealing  to  the  ex- 
amples of  those  three  castigatory  preachers  before  him,  Militz,  the 
above-mentioned  Conrad,  and  John  of  Stekna,  who,  however,  had  not 
been  accused  of  heresy ;  and  he  says  in  this  connection  :  Nam  ct  ab 
antiquis  temporibus  Milicius,  Conradus,  Sczekna  et  alii  caet.  The 
simple  fact,  that  the  two  last  names  were  not  separated  from  each 
other  by  a  comma,  led  to  the  entire  mistake. 

*  Matth.  of  Janow  characterises  both  Militz  and  Conrad  of  "Wald- 
hausen  as  men  full  of  the  spirit  of  Elijah.  He  says  :  Conradus 
Walthauser,  homo  utique  religiosus  et  devotus,  qui  dictis  suis  et  scriptis 
principales  metropoles  sanctae  ecclesise  repleverunt  utpote  Romam  et 
Avenionem,  ubi  Papa,  et  Bohemiam  atque  Pragam,  ubi  ecclesise  im- 
peratoris.     Unus  ipsorum  Conradus  in  Praga  occubuit,  ubi  Caesar,  caet. 

t  Wc  take  this  from  a  remark  made  by  the  man  himself  in  his  piece 
in  defence  of  himself,  composed  in  1364,  and  still  unpublished  :  Jam 
per  quindccim  annos  laboriosae  coram  ducibus  Austriai  coramque  po- 
pulo  multo  palam  concione  caet. 
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Bohemia,  till  he  arrived  at  Prague.  We  take  this  from  his 
own  writings.  For  when,  at  some  later  period,  his  violent 
enemies  of  the  two  orders  of  mendicant  friars  accused  him 
of  disturbing  everywhere  by  his  sermons  the  public  peace, 
— a  charge  often  brought  against  preachers  who,  by  their 
searching  discourses,  produced  some  movement  which  was 
opposed  to  the  selfish  interests  of  many, — he,  in  defending 
himself,  compares  this  accusation  with  the  one  brought 
against  Christ,  namely,  that  he  stirred  up  the  people  ;  that 
he  taught  from  city  to  city,  in  the  whole  land  of  Judaea, 
beginning  from  Galilee  even  unto  Jerusalem ;  where  he 
remarks  :  '*  And  so  they  say  of  me :  *  He  has  set  the  people 
in  commotion,  beginning — and  herein,  at  least,  they  speak 
the  truth — beginning  from  Rome,  the  seat  of  the  apostoli- 
cal chair,  in  the  year  of  the  jubilee,  and  teaching  through 
all  Austria  even  to  this  city  of  Prague,  from  this  time,  by 
God's  wonderful  dealing,  become  an  imperial  city.'  "*  This 
happened,  therefore,  in  the  year  1350.  By  these  labours 
he  must  have  become  known  to  the  king  of  Bohemia,  the 
emperor  Charles  IV.,  who  sought  in  every  way  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Bohemian  people.  The  emperor  en- 
deavoured to  secure  him  for  this  countrj'-,  and,  in  the  year 
1360,  he  was  called,  as  parish  priest,  to  the  city  of  Leit- 
meritz.  Partly  his  earnest  wish  to  labour  on  a  wider  scale 
for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  against  the  corruption  of 
these  times,  an  opportunity  for  which  was  offered  to  him 
at  Prague,  and  partly  a  controversy  in  which  he  became 
involved  with  a  convent  of  Dominicans  and  Franciscans, 
who  sought  to  circumscribe  the  activity  of  the  parish 
priest,  and  to  take  everyi:hing  into  their  own  hands,  in- 
duced him  to  make  his  appearance  as  a  preacher  in  Prague.f 

♦  Commovit  populum  docens  per  universam  Austriam,  incipiens,  ut 
verum  saltern  in  hoc  dieant,  a  Romana  civitate  sedis  apostolieae,  anno 
Jubilseo  docens  per  universam  Austriam  usque  banc  seil,  in  Pragam, 
ex  tunc  mirabilitcr  Dei  dispensatu  civitatem  imperialem. 

t  Conrad's  opponents  allege,  as  the  reason  why  he  left  his  parish, 
what  he  himself  stated  :  (Scripserunt,  me  dixisse  in  quodam  sermone, 
causam,  quare  in  parochia  mea  non  residerem,  esse),  quia  ipsam  duo 
raonasteria  fratmm  mendicantium  attenuassent  ibidem,  et  esset  ratio, 
quia  abstulissent  sibi  populum  suum,  et  sibi  attraxissent.  And  ho 
grants  that  this  was  one  reason,  but  not  the  only  one,  nor  the  chief  one. 
Respondeo,  quod  ista  omnia  sunt  vera,  praeter  hoc,  quod  dixerunt,  esse 
liuc  prsBcipuam  catisam  sed  tantum  fnit  coucausa. 
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He  preached,  first,  for  a  year,  in  the  church  of  St.  Galli,  in 
Prague.*  But  the  crowd  of  people  who  were  impressed 
by  his  preaching  constantly  increased  ;  and,  as  he  thought 
it  wrong  to  withhold  God's  word  from  any  one  who  was 
drawn  to  hear  it,  but  felt  bound  to  labour  for  the  salvation 
of  as  many  as  he  could,  he  preached,  the  church  being  no 
longer  large  enough  for  his  audience,  in  the  open  market- 
place to  the  vast  crowds  who  there  assembled  around  him. 
He  also,  like  Militz,  supposed  that  he  saw  in  the  anti- 
christian  spirit  of  his  times,  the  signs  of  the  last  prepara- 
tory epoch  which  was  to  precede  the  second  advent  of 
Christ ;  and  his  sermons  were  frequently  taken  up  in  di- 
recting the  attention  of  his  hearers  to  these  signs,  in  warn- 
ing them  against  the  impending  dangers,  exhorting  them 
to  watchfulness  over  themselves,  and  against  the  insidious 
spread  of  antichristian  corruption.  ''  Not  willing,"  says 
he,  "that  the  blood  of  souls  should  be  required  at  my 
hands,  I  traced,  as  I  was  able,  in  the  holy  Scripture,  the 
future  dangers  impending  over  the  souls  of  men."!  Accord- 
ingly he  attacked,  in  his  sermons,  the  prevailing  vices  in 
all  ranks  of  society ;  the  pride  of  dress  in  the  women  ; 
usurj'^ ;  lightness,  and  vanity  in  the  youth.  Many,  under 
the  influence  of  his  preaching,  experienced  an  entire  change 
of  heart.  He  produced  such  an  effect  on  many  usurers 
that  they  restored  back  their  wrongful  gains :  this  he  re- 
quired them  to  do  as  evidence  of  their  conversion.  A 
certain  j^oung  man,  by  the  name  of  Slanko,  was  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  his  singular 
power  in  reaching  the  souls  of  men.  This  person  took  the 
lead  among  the  giddy,  light-minded  youth,  given  up  to 
ever}'-  vanity.  Without  any  purpose  of  devotion  he  visited 
the  churches,  where  he  amused  himself  with  looking  round 
upon  the  young  ladies,  nodding  to  them,  and  throwing 
pebbles  at  them,  even  during  the  fasts  ;  and  so  he  went  on 
during  all  the  first  part  of  the  time  that  Conrad  was  preach- 

*  His  own  words  are  :  Ego  Coiiradus  in  Waldhausen  professus  or- 
dinem  S.  Augustini  canonicorum  regularium  et  Lothorair  Pragensis 
dicEceseos  Plebanus  verbum  Dei  in  civitate  Pragensi  quasi  per  annum 
continuum  prsedicassem  in  ecclesia  S.  Galli. 

t  Nolens  sanguinem  animarum  de  manibus  meis  requiri,  equidem  in 
Scripturis  Sanctis  vidi  fidelius,  ut  potui,  pericula  animarum  futura. 
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ing  at  Prague.  But,  stnick  hy  some  remark  of  the 
preacher,  he  changed  his  whole  course  of  life,  became  one 
of  his  most  attentive  and  devout  hearers,  to  be  found  always 
by  his  side ;  and  Conrad  often  alluded  to  the  change  that 
had  taken  place  in  him,  as  evidence  of  the  power  of  trans- 
forming grace.* 

Even  the  Jews  often  went  to  hear  him  preach.  Some  of 
his  friends  would  have  prevented  this ;  but  Conrad,  who 
was  zealous  for  the  salvation  of  all  human  souls,  and  could 
not  approve  of  this  exclusion  of  the  Jews,  reminded  his 
friends  that,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  their 
conversion  in  great  numbers  was  some  time  or  other  to  be 
expected.  They  ought  never  to  doubt  of  the  power  of  the 
gospel  and  of  divine  grace.  He  would  pleasantly  remark 
that  "if  it  was  in  the  power  of  divine  grace  to  change  the 
worldly  heart  of  a  Slanko,  why  might  it  not  also  overcome 
the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  ?"f  He  thus  speaks  of  the  matter 
himself:  "It  so  happened  that  many  Jews,  of  both  sexes, 
attended  my  preaching,  sitting  and  standing  promiscuously 
in  the  crowd  among  the  Christians ;  and  it  was  told  me 
that  a  number  of  Christians  supposed  that  the  Jews  must 
be  avoided,  and  wished  to  prevent  them  from  attending 
my  preaching  for  the  future.  I  then  said :  I  have  heard 
that  some  of  you  have  been  keeping  away  the  Jews,  who 
were  attentive  hearers,  from  my  sermons.  I  beg  you  not 
to  do  this  again ;  for  the  last  day  is  approaching,  before 
which,  according  to  Isaiah,  all  the  Jews  are  to  be  con- 
verted. Peradventure  some  one  of  these  may,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  be  converted."  And  to  show  that  this  was  by  no 
means  impossible,  he  cites  the  example  of  Slanko. 

In  pointing  beyond  a  mere  outside  Christianity  to  its 

*  Conrad  says  of  him:  Die  fuerat  valde  inJisciplinatus  ante  adventuin 
menm  in  Pragam.  Ita  quando  civissae,  quibus  bonisabat,  vel  quae- 
cunque  alias  sedebant  in  quadrageaima  in  prcedicatione,  jaciebat  super 
earum  capillos.  Etiam  in  principio  adventus  mei  in  Pragam  fuit  ali- 
qnamdiu  inqiiietus  ;  postea  fuit  conversus  cum  multis  aliis  complicibua 
suis  ejusdem  vanitatis,  quod  valde  devote  mecum  eedebat  in  quadra- 
gesima  ad  sermonem. 

t  The  words  of  Conrad  :  De  hoc  juvene  jocose  dixi,  arguens  per 
locum  a  minori,  sciens  quod  non  cegre  ferret,  et  quia  bonus  amicus 
mcus  esset,  et  de  hoc  gaudebat :  Ex  quo  converraa  est  tWc,  posset 
etiam  Judaeus  converti. 
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true  essence,  in  exposing  the  various  wajs  in  which  men 
deceived  themselves  with  regard  to  the  demands  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  various  means  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
hushing  the  alarms  of  conscience,  and  bolstering  up  a  life 
of  immorality,  he  was  led  to  contend  earnestly  against  the 
influence  of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  by  their  mock-sanc- 
tity imposed  on  the  multitude,  while  they  encouraged  and 
promoted  the  false  reliance  in  various  outward  works ;  and 
in  warning  men  against  the  false  prophets  who  were  to 
appear  in  the  last  times,  he  felt  compelled  to  draw  his 
illustrations  chiefly  from  the  mendicants.  He  spoke  with 
great  emphasis  against  every  species  of  simony,  but  espe- 
cially against  that  form  of  it  which  was  stealthily  practised 
under  the  garb  of  absolute  poverty  by  the  begging-monks. 
Simony  he  pronounced  to  be  heresy.  There  was,  as  he 
thought,  a  still  worse  heresy  than  that  of  the  Pneumatomachi, 
who  declared  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  a  mere  creature ; 
namely  when,  by  simony,  the  Holy  Ghost  was  employed 
as  a  means  of  getting  money.  The  former  only  made  the 
Holy  Ghost  a  minis  trant  creature  to  God  the  Father ;  but 
they  who  practised  simony  made  the  Holy  Ghost  their  own 
spirit,  their  own  minister.*  He  regarded  it  as  no  better 
than  simony,  to  ask  pay  for  taking  in  and  nursing  the  sick, 
and  to  decline  receiving  young  women  or  young  men  into 
the  convents  except  for  a  certain  stipulated  sum.  He  had 
applied  at  first  to  Ernest,  archbishop  of  Prague,  and  re- 
quested him  to  put  a  stop  to  this  simony.  But  this  prelate 
assured  him  that  it  was  out  of  his  power ;  most  of  the 
convents  being  exempted  from  his  jurisdiction,  and  under 
the  control  of  priors  of  the  mendicant  order. f  No  other 
course  remained  for  him,  therefore,  but  to  lift  up  his  voice 
against  the  evil,  in  his  sermons  and  in  his  intercourse  with 
men.      He   inveighed   against  the   mock-sanctity   of  the 

*  Uli  enim  Macedoniani  creaturam  et  servum  Dei  Patris  et  Filii 
Spiritum  Sanctum  delirando  fatebantur.  Isti  vero  eundem  Spiritum 
Sanctnm  eflBciunt  suum  servum,  quia  divendunt  ipsum  quasi  adversarii. 

t  This  Conrad  relates  himself :  Domino  archiepiscopo  Pragensi  id 
ipsum  significare,  quod  talibus,  ne  fierent,  remedium  adhiberet  oppor- 
tunum.  Qui  respondit,  quod  monasteria  monialium  fere  omnia  essent 
ab  ejus  cura  in  civitate  Pragensi  exempta,  sed  sub  alis  fratrum  ordinum 
mendicantium,  ut  communiter  essent. 
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monks,  who  endeavoured  to  deceive  the  simple  to  the  great 
injury  of  their  souls  ;  and  through  weak-minded,  bigoted 
females,  in  particular,  introduced  their  coiTupting  influence 
into  families,  procured  legacies  to  be  made  to  their  order, 
and  its  superior  holiness  to  be  commended,  so  as  to  induce 
parents  to  give  up  to  them  their  boys.  "  These  persons," 
he  says,  "  often  deceive  the  simple,  by  pretending  to  a 
holy  poverty,  putting  on  the  garb  of  an  hypocritical  sanc- 
tity ;  and  whilst,  for  outside  show,  they  carry  that  devotion 
on  their  lips,  which  is  not,  I  fear,  in  their  hearts,  they  rob 
those  who  confess  to  them  of  what  belongs  rightfully,  when 
they  have  done  with  it,  to  their  heirs.  But  let  these 
simple  persons  hear  what  our  Lord  threatens  to  such,  in 
his  parables  (Matt,  xxiii.  23)."*  No  man,  he  held,  could 
be  forced  to  be  virtuous.  All  goodness  must  proceed  from 
free  choice  and  conviction.  Hence  he  objected  to  the  prac- 
tice, customary  with  parents,  of  carrj-ing  their  children  to 
the  convents,  where  they  were  to  be  put  under  a  perpetual 
vow  to  the  monastic  life,  though  it  was  quite  uncertain 
whether  they  would  be  fitted  for  it  or  willing  to  undertake 
it  on  arriving  at  mature  years.  "They  only,"  he  said, 
"  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  are  the  sons  of  God. 
That  which  the  Spirit  onl}'  can  efi"ect,  is  not  to  be  forcibly 
imposed  upon  one  from  without."  We  recognise,  in  all 
this,  the  Augustinian ;  one  on  whom  the  doctrines  of 
Augustin  had  exerted  a  great  and  decided  influence.  He 
himself  remarks,  in  clearing  himself  from  the  reproaches 
which  were  thrown  on  him  for  using  such  expressions : 
*'  Because  I  was  infoimed  that  the  people  of  Prague  had 
been  persuaded  by  those  monks  to  vow  the  consecration  to 
their  orders  of  boys  still  in  the  mother's  womb,  and  to  give 
them  the  names  of  the  saints  of  those  orders,  I  spoke  pub- 
licly against  such  a  practice,  except  on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  their  children  should  be  held  to  such  vows  only 
in  case  they  met  with  their  own  concunence  when  they 
came  of  agc.f     For  otherwise  it  would  inevitably  be  at- 

*  Immo  tales  creberrime  prsetextu  siiae  sanctao  paupertatis  et  habitu 
simulatse  sanctitatis  siniplircs  decipientes  et  eorum  devotionibus,  ore, 
scd  ut  tiraeo,  non  corde  ostensis,  confitentes,  privant  bonis  suis,  qnibus 
post  mortem  deberent  vivere  haeredes  eorum.  Sed  audiant,  quid  do- 
minus  talibiis  in  figura  simililudinis  comrainetur. 

t  Quia  homines  civitatis  Pragenais  audiebam  per  prsBdictos  fratrcs. 
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tended  witli  danger  to  the  souls  of  both  parents.'*  There- 
fore he  held  parents  responsible  for  the  injury  which  might 
accrue  to  their  children,  if  such  a  mode  of  life  was  forced 
upon  them  contrary  to  their  own  wishes.  He  had  nothing 
to  say  against  the  monastic  life,  in  itself  considered.  But 
he  made  a  distinction  between  this  life  and  the  strange 
offshoots  from  it,  against  which  he  felt  it  the  more  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  warn  men,  in  proportion  to  the  high 
regard  which  he  entertained  for  the  institution.  Eeferring 
to  the  remarks  of  Augustin,  he  declared,  that  while  in 
monasticism,  if  it  corresponded  to  its  idea,  was  to  be  found 
the  most  perfect  mode  of  Christian  life  ;  so  in  it,  when  de- 
generated, was  also  to  be  found  the  greatest  wickedness. 
Eefusing  to  retract  what  he  had  said  on  this  point,  but 
rather  confirming  it,  he  wrote:  "I  say  and  write  what  I 
never  wrote,  or  said  from  the  pulpit,  before,  moved  to  do 
this  now  by  such  an  unwarranted  contradiction,  that  he 
who  has  a  son  or  friend  whom  he  loves,  and  whose  welfare 
he  holds  dear,  should  no  more  allow  him  to  enter  into  one 
of  these  orders — in  which  manifestly,  and  as  it  were  by 
authority,  owing  to  the  corrupt  influence  of  a  bad  custom, 
it  has  become  necessary  to  live  contrary  to  the  rule  of  the 
orders  and  to  the  profession — than  he  who  wants  to  cross 
the  Danube,  should  voluntarily  embark  in  a  leaky  craft, 
thereby  exposing  his  life  to  danger."*  And  after  quoting 
certain  remarks  of  St.  Bernard,  referring  to  the  degeneracy 
of  the  monks,  he  adds :  "  But  I  say,  0  St.  Bernard,  what 
would  thy  language  be  now,  didst  thou  behold  the  mendi- 
cant friars  sitting  in  those  splendid  palaces,  which  they 
own  in  spite  of  the  apostolical  prohibition!"  It  were 
better,  he  thinks,  only  for  the  sake  of  escaping  corruption 

ut  pueri  adliuc  in  ventris  matrum  existentes  suis  ordinibus  voverent, 
procurari  et  nomina  sanctorum  vel  sanctarum  sui  ordiiiis  nomiuari, 
quae  ne  fierent  ut  potui  publice  prohibui,  nisi  si  hoc  pacto  sui  primum 
voluissent  hoc  votum,  cum  ad  annos  discretiouis  pervenerit,  suo  hbero 
arbitrio  ratificare. 

*  Dico  et  scribo,  quod  prius  nunquam  scripsi  vel  dixi  in  ambone,  tali 
contradictione  indebita  motus,  quod  quilibet  habens  puerum  vel  amicuui 
diligens,  quern  velit  salvari,  videat,  ne  in  aliquem  ordinem  ipsos  intrare 
procurot,  in  quo  manifeste  et  quasi  jam  ex  auctoritate  propter  corrupte- 
1am  pravse  consuetudinis  sit  necesse  vivere  contra  regulam  ejusdem  ordi- 
niü  et  professionem,  attendens,  quod  nullus  volens  Danubium  transire, 
sponte  intraret  navem  conuptam,  ubi  tamen  esset  in  periculo  corpus. 
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and  securing  salvation,  to  remain  in  the  world ;  for,  as  well 
in  the  monastic  life  as  in  the  world,  Pure  worship  and 
undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is  this :  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  one's 
self  unspotted  from  the  world.  To  the  monks  who  trusted 
in  the  holiness  of  their  order,  he  applied  what  John  the 
Baptist  had  said  in  rebuking  the  theocratical  pride  of  the 
Jews,  that  God  was  able,  out  of  these  stones,  to  raise  up 
children  to  Abraham.  "  No  monk,"  says  he,  "  is  entitled 
to  hope  that  he  shall  be  saved  because  the  founder  of  his 
order  was  a  holy  man ;  it  would  be  precisely  the  same  as 
if  I  should  hope  in  St.  Augustin,  and  expect  to  be  made 
blessed  by  his  holiness  without  any  good  works  of  my 
own."  "I  believe,"  says  he,  "that  if  St.  Francis  himself 
should  find  fault  with  them  for  their  wickedness,  he  must 
prove,  according  to  their  own  professions,  to  be  a  bad  man, 
and  they  would  never  acknowledge  him  as  the  founder  of 
their  order ;  so  very  far,  alas  I  have  they  departed  from  the 
purity  of  their  foundation,  and  from  their  original  poverty. 
He  distinguishes,  indeed,  the  primitive  mode  of  living 
among  the  mendicants,  as  laid  down  by  their  rule,  from 
that  which  contradicted  it ;  yet  it  is  very  evident,  that  he 
was  very  far  from  regarding  the  institution  of  the  mendi- 
cant orders,  in  itself  considered,  as  the  highest  degree  of 
the  imitation  of  Christ.  On  the  contrary,  he  disputes  the 
position,  that  such  poverty  corresponded  to  the  original 
type  of  the  life  of  Christ.  He  affirms  that  Christ  never 
begged.  In  proof  of  this,  he  states  that  when  Christ  paid 
the  tribute  for  himself  and  for  Peter,  he  did  not  beg  it,  but 
caused  it  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish  ;  that  Christ 
was  styled  not  the  carpenter's  son  merely,  but  the  car- 
penter ;  explaining  the  words,  "  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son?"  as  if  the  peojile  had  said,  AVe  have  not  seen  him 
studying,  but  at  work  with  his  father  the  carpenter.  He 
ofi'ered  to  give  sixty  groats  to  any  one  who  could  cite  a 
single  passage  from  the  New  Testament,  showing  that 
Christ  had  ever  begged.*  He  himself  repented,  as  it  would 
seem,  of  his  earlier  mode  of  life,  which  his  order  had  im- 

*  Dixi,  quod  quicunque  ex  lis  fuerit  primus,  qui  ostenderit  mihi  ex 
scriptum  ciinonica,  Chri.stuin  inuiidicu.sse,  cujus  rutiones  solvere  non 
posdim,  dubo  aibi  unam  sexageiiarium  groBäorum  pro  cappa  paimi  nidis. 
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posed ;  for  he  says :  "0,  had  I  but  known  it  ten  years 
ago,  I  would  then,  for  the  glory  of  God,  have  devoted  my- 
self entirely  to  study;  but  from  henceforth  I  will  con- 
secrate my  whole  life  to  study,  to  the  cultivation  of  a 
praj^erful  spirit  and  to  preaching."  He  contests  the  notion, 
that  it  was  a  peculiarly  holy  and  meritorious  work  to  give 
alms  to  the  monks,  instead  of  providing  for  the  support  of 
the  truly  necessitous  poor.  "  Oh,"  he  writes,  "what  will 
the  Lord  say,  in  that  day  of  fearful  judgment,  to  those  who, 
when  they  were  not  needy  themselves,  snatched  away  their 
alms  from  the  truly  poor,  the  real  beggars !  Assuredly  will 
it  be  in  his  power  to  say,  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me 
no  meat :  ye  took  away  from  me,  what  was  to  serve  as  my 
food.  Much  rather,"  said  he, "  should  we  give  to  the  poor  and 
to  the  true  beggars,  than  to  a  rich  and  strong  man,  who  begs 
while  he  might  work.  And  I  believe,"  he  proceeds,  "  all 
men  of  sound  understanding  would  agree  with  me  in  this  ; 
though  not  an  individual  would  say  that  we  are  bound  to 
give  to  the  rich  man,  rather  than  to  the  poor  Lazarus  ;  that 
we  should  give  to  those  that  riot  at  feasts,  and  leave  to  die, 
of  hunger,  the  poor  beggars  who  seek  to  feed  themselves 
with  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table."  He  bore  his 
testimony  against  the  fraudful  quackery  carried  on  with 
pretended  relics  of  saints.  "  The  people,"  said  he,  "  often 
allow  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  with  relics.  A  head 
of  8t.  Barbara,  it  was  reported,  existed  somewhere  in 
Prussia ;  and  yet  many  held  that  they  had  such  a  head  in 
Prague."  And  he  adds,  in  confirmation:  "So  true  is  it, 
that  they  often  love  the  perishable  bodies  of  saints  more 
than  their  meritorious  works  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  ;  when  the  truth  is  that  the  saints  do  not  make 
holiness,  but  holiness  made  the  saints ;  therefore  holiness 
should  not  be  loved  less  than  the  saints."*  He  applies  to 
them  what  Christ  says  of  the  Pharisees,  who  garnished  the 
sepulchres  of  the  murdered  prophets,  while  in  heart  they 
resembled  their  murderers.  The  reason  why  they  honoured 
the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  Christ  tells  them,  was  that  they 

*  Quod  sicut  verum  est,  quod  saepe  plus  diligunt  pereuntia  sancto- 
rum corpora,  quam  imitentur  et  diligantur  propter  cceleste  regnum 
ipsorum  merita,  cum  tamen  saucti  non  fecerint  sanctitatem,  sed  sancti- 
tas  sanctos.     Uude  sanctitas  now  minus  quam  saucti  esset  diligenda. 
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found  it  a  source  of  gain.  They  deceived  the  simple  by 
this  show  of  religion.*  While  Conrad  prevailed  on  the 
usurers,  who  were  converted  under  his  sermons,  to  prove 
the  sincerity  of  their  repentance  by  returning  the  gains 
they  had  made  from  unlawful  interest,  to  those  whom  they 
had  robbed,  directly  contrary  to  this  was  the  practice  of 
the  mendicants,  who  tranquillised  the  consciences  of 
usurers,  by  inspiring  in  them  a  false  confidence  in  absolu- 
tion, because  they  ministered  to  their  avarice.  He  could 
lay  it  to  their  charge,  that  they  had  absolved  from  all  his 
sins,  and  buried  with  ceremonious  pomp,  a  usurer  who  had 
never  restored  back  his  unlawful  gains,  though  he  had 
made  a  large  donation  tothem.j  lie  reproaches  them  with 
the  folly  of  celebrating  mass  for  him  whose  soul  might,  in 
all  probability,  be  with  that  of  the  rich  man  in  hell.  J  He 
saj's  of  the  mendicants:  '•  We  may  see  those  who  would 
be  pillars  of  the  church,  strolling  about  in  the  cities,  or  to 
the  castles,  and  through  the  country,  without  returning  to 
their  convents  for  two  or  more  months ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing which  they  preach  more  zealously  than,  "  Give  us, 
and  we  will  pray  for  you.'  Thus  they  sought  only  their 
own,  and  not  the  things  which  are  Jesus  Christ's,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  endless  troubles  in  the  church.§  One 
effect  of  his  o\vti  preaching,  he  tells  us,  was  that  the  mendi- 
cants lost  all  their  hearers,  ||  He  says  that  their  preachers 
had,  often,  not  more  than  four  bigoted  women,  Beguins  as 
they  were  called,  to  hear  their  German  sermons.^     But 

*  Quia  sepulcra  prophetarum  pecuuiam  iis  solvebant,  simplices  per 
hujusmodi  apeciem  religioaw  ducipiebant, 

t  Coixradd  words:  Ipsum, poatpusita  omnium  conscientia,  in  ecclesia 
sua  absolutum  suo  decruto  ab  omnibus  peecatia  suis,  gloriose  et  cum 
magna  proceasione  fratrum  altisone  cantando  per  pontem  apportatum 
sepelissent. 

X  Xon  attendentes,  quod  anima  illiua  cum  divite  epulone  fuisset  in 
iufemo  sepulta. 

§  Eos,  qui  se  dicunt  columnas  ecclesise,  per  villas,  civitates,  castra 
diacurrentes  vidiases,  sed  iufra  duos  menses  vel  quod  amplius  ad  mona- 
steria  nou  redeuutes,  et  nil  aliud  ita  ferventa  sicut  "Date  nobis,  et 
onibimus  pro  vobis  "  prajdicantes,  et  tantum  quao  sua  sunt,  et  non  Jesu 
Cbristi  quajreutos,  et  iulinita  scandala  in  ecclesia  ponentes. 

II  Videntes  se  ab  omnibus  auditoribus  suis  derelictos. 

*if  Alibi  vel  in  suis  monuateriis  populum  nullum,  sed  quatuor  beginas  vel 
quijique  in  aermonibus  suia  Teutonicis,  ut  hodierna  declamat  evidentia, 

VOL.  IX.  T 
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they  made  use  of  these  women,  who  were  so  devoted  to 
them,  as  tools  to  get  up  a  party  against  Conrad,  whom  they 
hated.  "  Then  I  saw,"  he  writes,  "  that  they  whispered, 
in  their  corners,  calumnious  reports  about  my  sermons  and 
my  doctrines,  that  they  muttered  against  me,  and  through 
their  Beguins  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  people  with  hosti- 
lity to  my  doctrine ;  and  that  they  declamed  against  me  in 
the  public  market-place,"  &c.*  Applying  to  his  own  case 
the  parable  of  the  sheep  and  good  shepherd,  he  says  of  his 
opponeuts :  "  Should  they  come  into  my  fold,  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  flock  would  be  led  far  astray  by  them ;  but 
/  would  give  them  a  taste  of  the  salt  of  God's  word ;  for 
these  sheep  will  not  care  for  the  barren  and  perhaps  noxious 
pasturage  which  others  would  give  them,  but,  as  I  hope, 
will  follow  the  voice  of  their  shepherd,  when  they  hear  it, 
as  the  salt  which  cannot  lose  its  savour. "j  The  mendicant 
monks  reproached  him  with  having  forsaken  his  parish, 
and  made  his  appearance  ere  called  for,  as  a  preacher  in 
Prague.  But  he  met  them  by  appealing  to  the  divine  call 
which  had  moved  him  to  preach  in  Prague,  characterising 
these  monks  themselves,  who  would  hinder  another  from 
preaching,  as  dumb  dogs,  J  He  says :  "  He  who  is  afraid 
to  speak  the  truth,  is  not  a  true  preacher  sent  of  God. 
Unmoved,  therefore,  will  I  praise  the  Word,  O  Lord,  in 
thee,  and  not  be  afraid.  I  long  after  the  glory  of  our 
Saviour."  "  While  I  am  willing  to  answer  them,"  he  says, 
' '  who  say  Christ  has  not  sent  me,  I  am  greatly  at  a  loss 
when  I  ask  what  the  proof  is  of  their  own  mission.  For 
if  we  look  at  the  heart  and  the  conduct  as  the  proof  of  those 
who  are  sent  of  God,  it  will  be  evident  that  by  them  the 
rules  of  Christ  are  not  at  all  observed.  For  Christ  said  to 
his  preachers,  when  he  sent  them  forth,  Freely  ye  have 
received,  freely  give.     But  no  sooner  have  they  a  congre- 

*  Et  per  Beginas  suas  homines  inducere  ad  Oppositionen!  doctrinae 
mese  et  in  publico  foro  declamare,  cait. 

t  Non  credo,  quod  amplius  sinant  se  duel  per  ipsos  oviculas  meas, 
sod  dabo  eis  de  sale  verbi  Dei,  sicut  potero  ad  lingendum,  quia  non 
curabunt  infructuosa  et  forte  noxia  pascua  aliorum,  sod  suum  pastorem 
ciudientes,  ut  spero,  vocera  ejus  sequentur  tanquam  sal  non  infatuandum. 

+  Populum,  quos  turn  etiam  recedente  me  non  multum  curassent, 
cum  omnes  facti  sint  quasi  canes  muti. 
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gation,  than  the}'  set  up  a  money  table  to  make  money  out  of 
their  hearers."  \Vhen  Conrad  had  thus  tui-ned  against 
him  the  hatred  of  the  mendicants,  no  pains  were  spared  on 
their  part  to  convict  him  of  heresy,  and  expose  him  to 
persecution.  They  forgot  the  mutual  jealousies  and  ani- 
mosities which  generally  divided  Dominicans  and  Francis- 
cans, and  entered  into  a  league  against  their  common 
enemy.  He  compared  one  of  these  coalitions  ^s'ith  the 
alliance  of  Herod  and  Pilate  against  Christ.*  As  Conrad 
had  won  the  warm  esteem  and  affection  of  multitudes,  his 
enemies  by  their  persecutions  of  him  drew  the  hatred  of 
the  people  upon  themselves,  which  they  signified  by  fre- 
quently assaulting  their  agents,  though  never  put  up  to 
this  by  Conrad.  When  they  accused  him  of  stirring  up  the 
people  against  them,  he  could  reply  to  them  with  truth, 
that  they  had  brought  this  shame  upon  themselves  by  their 
crafty  plots  against  him,  and  would  do  so  again,  as  often 
as  they  tried  the  same  experiment.! 

Ill  the  year  1304,  when  the  general  of  the  Dominican 
order,  who  was  at  the  same  time  papal  legate,  visited  Prague, 
the  two  orders  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  of  whom 
we  have  just  spoken,  drew  up  in  concert  29  articles,  which 
they  had  extracted  from  his  sermons,  and  placed  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Prague,  that  he  might  be 
brought  up  fur  examination  on  these  charges.  The  arch- 
bishop upon  this  convoked  an  assembly  which  was  nume- 
rously attended  ;  but,  on  the  da}'  appointed  for  the  trial,  no 
one  dared  to  appear  against  Conrad  as  a  public  accuser. 
He  afterwards  composed  a  paper  in  defence  of  himself,  of 
which  we  have  freely  made  use  in  the  preceding  narrative. 
He  showed,  first,  that  his  opponents  had  either  exaggerated 
or  misconstrued  his  language ;  then  he  repeated,  for  sub- 
stance, what  he  had  actually  said,  and  what  had  induced 
his  opponents  to  accuse  him  of  heresy.  \\  hen  they  com- 
plained that  he  disturbed  everj-where  the  public  peace,  his 
reply  was :  "  I  say,  that  in  my  sermons  I  never  aimed  at 
disturbing  the  public  peace,  and  never  have  disturbed  it ; 

*  His  wordd  aro  :  Duo  magni  hostes  sibi  mutuo  fuenint  couciliati. 

t  Ipsi  sibi  ipsis  cau.sa  horum  opprobriorum  priettritorum  et  iuterea 
secutonim  et  etiam  futurürum  per  suum  indiviosam  et  malitiosam  mei 
vexatiünein. 
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I  mean  the  peace  of  the  good."  He  adverts  to  the  example 
of  Christ,  who,  in  his  intercourse  with  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  undoubtedly  disturbed  the  peace ;  even  as  he 
said,  I  am  not  come  to  bring  peace  on  the  earth,  but  a  sword. 
"  AVhen  I  am  complained  of,  then,  for  disturbing  such  peace 
as  this,  I  take  it  cheerfully,"  for  our  Lord  says  :  "  So  per- 
secuted they  the  prophets  which  were  before  you,"  &c. 
He  refers  to  the  zeal  of  Elisha  against  the  golden  calves  set 
up  by  Jeroboam,  and  remarks :  '*  These  golden  calves, 
many  in  our  time  would  be  strongly  opposed  to  have  thus 
thrown  away.  They  would  prefer  to  have  them  used  to  de- 
corate the  bodies  of  the  saints,  and  thus  add  to  their  gains.* 
Oh,  how  many  are  there,,  who  would  suffer  a  great  deal  for 
their  order,  but  who  could  not  be  induced  to  suffer  even  a 
little  in  the  way  of  preaching  the  pure  truth !"  Still  later 
in  the  season  of  the  same  year,  the  archduke  Kudolph  of 
Austria,  being  on  a  visit  to  Prague,  wished  to  get  Conrad 
back  again  to  Vienna ;  but  the  latter  could  not  be  induced 
to  go,  being  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remain 
still  in  the  blessed  circle  of  his  labours  in  Prague,  whatever 
persecution  he  might  have  to  encounter.  He  pleaded  the 
obligations  under  which  he  had  been  laid  by  the  emperor  as 
his  excuse  for  not  accepting  the  invitation. f  Thus  Conrad 
continued  to  labour  in  Prague,  finally  as  parish  priest  of  the 
Teyn  church,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1369. 

If  the  two  persons  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken  were 
distinguished  for  their  activity  as  practical  men,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  by  this  means  for  the  reformatory  tendencies 
in  the  Bohemian  church,  the  same  thing  cannot  indeed  be 
said  of  Matthias  of  Janow  ;  but  his  inferiority  as  a  practical 
man  was  more  than  compensated  by  the  wide  influence  he 
exerted  through  his  writings  and  by  his  scientific  exposition 
of  principles.  In  his  works  we  may  find  not  only  the  re- 
formatory ideas  which  passed  over  from  him  to  Huss,  but 
also  the  incipient  germs  of  those  Christian  principles  which 
at  a  later  period  were  unfolded,  in  Germany,  by  Luther, 

♦  His  words  :  Quos  nostri  temporis  quidam  nequaquam  sic  abjicerent, 
imo  inde  sanctorum  corpora,  ut  inde  consequerentur  majora  lucra,  ves- 
tirent. 

t  His  words  :  Me  lioc  facere  non  posse,  qui  per  dominum  imperatorem 
essem  beneficiatus. 
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although  the  latter  never  came  directly  under  the  influence 
of  Matthias  of  Janow.  Of  Huss  it  may  be  said  with  more 
truth,  that  he  fell  behind  Matthias  of  Janow,  than  that  he 
passed  beyond  him.  Matthias  of  Janow,  son  of  Wenzel  of 
Janow,  a  Bohemian  knight,  had  resided  six  years  at  the 
university  of  Paris,  pursuing  philosophical  and  theological 
studies ;  hence  he  was  called  the  Parisian  master  (magister 
Parisiensis).  But  the  man  who  contributed  most  to  the 
particular  shaping  of  his  later  religious  and  theological  de- 
velopment was  Militz,  a  man  the  general  impression  of 
whose  life  filled  him  with  such  profound  and  enthusiastic 
admiration.  It  is  plain,  from  his  writings,  that  he  had  tra- 
velled much  in  Germany  and  in  Italy ;  and  that  he  had 
visited  Rome.  He  shows  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
relations  and  the  customs  of  different  countries.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  his  residence  in  Lucca,  under  pope  Urban  VI., 
he  mentions  a  law  which  he  there  heard  promulgated, 
directing  that  unmarried  females  should  neither  wear  orna- 
ments of  gold  or  silver,  nor  any  dress  offending  against  the 
strictest  rules  of  moral  propriety.*  He  seems  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life,  to  have  been  given  to  the  prevailing  notions 
and  tendencies  of  his  time ;  until,  perhaps  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Militz,  he  became  penetrated  with  that  holy  fire, 
as  he  expresses  it,  which  left  him  no  rest."]"  In  still  another 
place,  he  speaks  of  this  revolution  in  his  religious  experi- 
ence, stating  how,  in  the  light  of  God's  word,  the  corruption 
of  the  church  of  his  time,  by  which  he  himself  was  affected, 
first  became  clearly  apparent  to  him,  and  how,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  he  had  been  rescued  from  it.  "  Once,"  says  he, 
"  my  mind  was  encompassed  b}^  a  thick  wall ;  I  thought  of 
nothing  but  what  delighted  the  eye  and  the  ear,  till  it 
pleased  the  Lord  Jesus  to  draw  me  as  a  brand  from  the 
burning.  And  while  I,  worst  slave  to  my  passions,  was 
resisting  him  in  every  way,  he  delivered  me  from  the 
flames  of  Sodom,  and  brought  me  into  the  place  of  sorrow, 

*  Sed  et  in  Lucca  solemni  in  Lombardia  civitate  tempore  papse 
Urbani  VI.  andivi  publice  per  vicos  et  plateas  voce  prajconis  proclamari, 
quo<l  mulieres  innuptsB  non  deferant  aurum  et  argentura,  nee  non  alias 
quasounque  vestes  impudicaa  et  profanas.  In  his  book  hereafter  to  be 
cited. 

t  We  shall  presently  cite  these  words  more  at  length. 
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of  great  adversities  and  of  mnch  contempt.  Then  first  I 
became  poor  and  contrite ;  and  searched  with  trembling 
the  word  of  God.  I  began  to  admire  the  truth  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  to  see  how,  in  all  things,  it  must  be  exact!}' 
fulfilled ;  then  first  I  began  to  wonder  at  the  deep  wiles  of 
Satan,  to  see  how  he  darkened  the  minds  of  all,  even  those 
who  seemed  to  think  themselves  wisest."  After  describing- 
how  he  thus  came  to  understand  the  corruption  of  the 
church,*  he  says  :  "  And  there  entered  me,  that  is,  into  inj 
heart,  a  certain  unusual,  new,  and  powerful  fire,  but  a  very 
blessed  fire,  and  which  still  continues  to  burn  within  me, 
and  is  kindled  the  more  in  proportion  as  1  lift  my  soul  in 
prayer  to  God  and  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  crucified ; 
and  it  never  abates  nor  leaves  me,  except  when  I  forget  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  fail  to  observe  the  right  discipline 
in  eating  and  drinking ;  then  I  am  enveloped  in  clouds,  and 
unfitted  for  all  good  works,  till,  with  my  whole  heart  and 
with  deep  sorrow  I  return  to  Christ,  the  true  physician, 
the  severe  judge,  he  who  punishes  all  sin,  even  to  idle 
words  and  foolish  thoughts."f  And  he  moreover  intimates 
that,  before  this,  he  shared  in  an  opinion  which  belonged 
to  the  common  church  spirit,  though  a  new  light  dawned 
afterwards  on  his  mind ;  he  thought,  namely,  before  he  had 
experienced  that  internal  change  in  his  views  and  feelings, 
with  the  majority  of  the  clergy,  that  the  laity  ought  to  be 
ke})t  from  frequent  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper.     He 

*  Et  piissinms  Jesus  elevavit  mentem  meam,  ut  cognoscerem  homines 
absorptos  a  vanitate;  et  tunc  legens  intellexi  lueide  abominationem 
desolationis,  stantem  late,  nimis  alte  et  firmiter  in  loco  sancto  cset. 
De  sacerdot.  et  monach.  carnalium  abominatione,  in  Husss  Works, 
Norib.  1558,  I.  fol.  398,  p.  2,  cap.  22. 

t  Et  ingressus  est  in  me,  id  est  in  pectus  meum,  quidam  ignis  etiam 
corporaliter  subtilis,  novus,  fortis  et  inusitatus,  sed  valde  dulcissimus  : 
et  continuatus  usque  modo,  et  semper  tanto  magis  succenditur,  quanto 
magis  elevor  in  oratione  ad  Deum  et  Dominum  Jesum  Christum  cruci- 
fixum ;  et  nunquam  recedit,  vel  remittitur,  nisi  quando  obliviscor 
Christi  Jesu,  quando  relaxo  disciplinam  in  comedendo  vel  potando. 
Ibid.  This  extract  is  taken  from  a  piece  in  the  above-cited  work  of 
Janow,  which  may  be  found,  under  the  title  De  sacerdotum  et  mona- 
chorum  carnalium  abominatione,  printed  among  the  works  of  Huss,  and 
under  his  name,  I.  fol.  376,  seq.  I  was  betrayed  into  a  mistake  when 
I  made  use  of  this  extract  as  belonging  to  Huss,  in  my  account  of  the 
life  of  that  reformer,  in  my  "  Kleine  Gelegenheitschriften."  Berlin, 
1829,  S.  223. 
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himself  says :  "  Concerning  the  jealousy  and  pride  of  those 
clergymen  who  are  displeased  with  the  frequent  paitici 
pation  of  the  Lord's  supper  by  the  laity,  I  am  silent ;  since 
I  was  myself,  in  like  manner,  under  the  influence  of  such 
feelings  in  former  days ;  and  I  am  conscious  that  I  was, 
myself,  oftentimes  actuated  by  such  jealousy  when  I,  in 
like  manner,  dissuaded  lay  persons  from  such  frequent  en- 
joyment of  the  communion.  I  had  not,  as  yet,  experienced 
the  singular  light  on  this  subject  which  came  to  me  from 
above."*  These  words  certainly  do  not  refer  merely  to  a 
change  in  his  views  on  a  particular  point,  but  to  one  of  a 
much  deeper  and  more  radical  character ;  for  it  is  evident 
from  them,  that  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life  he  was 
affected  with  the  same  spiritual  pride,  the  same  contempt 
of  the  laity  which  others  had ;  was  conscious  of  being  an 
utter  stranger  to  those  ideas,  that  dawned  later  upon  him, 
with  regard  to  the  universal  priesthood  of  Christians.  In 
the  year  1381,  he  became  a  prebendary  at  Prague ;  and  the 
experience  which  he  here  gained  of  the  worldliness  of  the 
higher  clergy  in  the  meetings  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  is 
alluded  to  by  himself,  where  he  complains  of  the  noisy 
squabbles  of  the  procurators  and  advocates  ;  "  which,"  says 
he,  "any  one  will  have  it  in  his  power  to  witness  who  is 
ever  employed  in  their  consistories. "f  It  was  his  parti- 
cular business  to  preside  over  the  confessional,  where 
doubtless  would  be  manifested  his  great  zeal  for  the  spiritual 
good  of  souls,  and  where  he  had  great  opportunity  to  in- 
form himself  more  minutely  of  the  good  or  bad  in  all  classes 
of  society,  and  of  the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  That 
he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  it  is  apparent  from  the 
observations  which  he  has  recorded  in  a  work  of  his  pre- 

*  Taceo  super  hoc,  de  invidia  et  superbia  talium,  qiiibus  vexantur, 
cum  indignantur  de  communione  frequente  a  plebejis,  quia  talibus  fui 
obnoxiua  similiter,  et  me  ipsum  ag^ latum  pluries  invidia  recop^ovi, 
cum  similiter  talem  frequentem  comrauuionem  sacramenti  dissuadebam 
plebejis ;  adhue  non  eram  singulari  lumine  super  hoc  de  excelso 
visitatus, 

t  Lites,  contentiones,  strepitua — ,  quod  videre  poterit,  qui  in  con- 
sistoriiri  illorum  fuerit  aliquaudo  occupatus.  See  the  fracrment  from 
the  work  of  Matth.  of  Jauow  about  to  be  mentioned,  wliich  wrongly 
goes  under  the  name  of  Huss,  in  his  work  De  Regno,  Populo,  Vita  et 
Moribiw  Autichridti,  cap.  21,  fol.  374,  p.  2. 
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sently  to  be  mentioned.     He  died  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  in  the  year  1394. 

The  work  from  which  we  get  the  clearest  insight  into 
the  spirit  and  influence  of  Matthias  of  Janow,  is  a  piece  of 
his  own  which  still  remains,  in  great  part,*  buried  in 
manuscripts,  entitled  De  Regulis  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti. 
The  exegetical  matter  forms  the  smallest  part  of  the  whole. 
It  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  reflections  on  the  history  of  the 
times  and  hints  concerning  the  future,  based  on  the  rules 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  on  the  prophetical  elements 
which  they  contain.  Although  there  is  a  great  deal  in  the 
details  which  is  ai'bitrary,  particularly  in  the  apocalyptic 
calculations,  yet  grand  prophetic  glances  into  the  future  are 
also  to  be  found.  He  portrays  the  utter  corruption  of  the 
church  in  all  its  parts,  and  explaius  the  causes  of  it.  His 
full  intuition  of  the  present  is  here  presented  to  view.  It 
is  not  a  coherent  exposition :  it  seems  to  be  made  up  of 
several  independent  treatises  composed  at  different  times. 
Hence  we  may  notice  repetitions  ;  certain  fundamental 
ideas  are  ever  turning  up  again.  As  a  chronological 
characteristic  we  may  notice,  for  example,  that  in  one 
place  seven  years  are  supposed  to  be  expunged  after  the 
beginning  of  the  great  papal  schism  which  would  bring  it 
down  to  the  year  1385 ;  but,  in  other  places,  we  find  him 
referring  to  the  synod  held  in  Prague,  in  1389,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter.  Matthias  of  Janow  himself,  speaking 
of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  write  this  work,  says  : 
"  The  Lord  Jesus  instructed  me  how  to  write  all  this  which 
relates  to  the  present  condition  of  priests,  that  is,  the  carnal 
ones,  and  which  throws  light  on  the  character  of  these 
times  ;  but  what  the  end  is  in  which  all  this  is  to  result,  he 
only  knows  who  set  me  to  work.  And  he  sent  me  his 
spirit  who  shoots  the  fire  into  my  bones  and  into  my  heart, 
leaving  me  no  rest  till  I  expose  the  hidden  shame  of  the 
mother  of  harlots  (the  corrupt  church  as  symbolized  in 
Revelation)."  |     He  has  many  things  to  complain  of  in  the 

*  All  except  the  fragment  above  cited  and  published  under  the  name 
of  Huss.  Some  interesting  extracts  from  the  work  have  been  recently 
published  by  P.  Jordan,  in  his  paper,  "  Die  Vorläufer  des  Hussitenthums 
in  Böhmen." 

t  Dominus  Jesus  instituit  me  ad  scribendum  ea  omnia,  quae  con- 
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clergy ;  that  they  were  absorbed  in  worldly  business, 
governed  by  worldly  motives  ;  that  they  neglected  spiritual 
things  ;  that  the  least  of  all  their  concerns  was  the  study  of 
the  Bible  and  of  the  old  church-teachers.  He  speaks  of 
them  as  "  Men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  the 
crucified,  who  had  never  meditated  day  and  night  on  the 
law  of  the  Lord  ; — carnal-minded  priests.  They  are  men," 
he  proceeds,  "  who  are  not  wholly  devoted  to  the  study  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  who  have  not  been  instructed  in  them 
from  their  youth,  yet,  for  all  this,  they  boldly  stand  forth 
as  teachers,  because  perhaps  they  possess  a  certain  gift  of 
elocution ;  and  they  provide  themselves  with  collections  of 
sermons,  postills  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  so,  without 
any  further  search  into  the  holy  Scriptures,  they  hold 
forth  those  current  homilies,  preaching  with  great  ostenta- 
tion. They  are  people  who  know  nothing  about  the  Bible. 
Such  persons  do  not  preach  from  devotion,  and  from  joy  in 
the  Divine  Word,  nor  from  zeal  to  edify  the  people ;  but 
because  this  is  the  business  assigned  to  them,  or  because 
they  are  fond  of  making  a  display  of  their  skill  in  speak- 
ing, or  because  they  are  hunting  after  popularity,  and  find 
gratification  in  being  favoured  and  honoured  by  the  people. 
So  they  have  recourse  to  their  collections  of  sermons,  or 
put  together  fine  words,  and  furnish  out  their  discourses 
with  stories,  and  with  promises  of  large  indulgences."  It 
was  already  objected  to  the  preachers  of  reform,  to  Janow, 
and  men  of  a  kindred  spirit,  that  they  exposed  to  the 
people,  in  the  spoken  language  of  the  country,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  clergj'  and  monks,  thus  injuring  their  reputation. 
In  defending  himself  against  this  reproach,  Janow  says, 
alluding  to  the  words  of  Christ,  (Matt.  xvi.  6.) :  *'  Here  we 
find  plainly  refuted,  those  who  in  their  sermons  say  the 
vices  of  the  regular  clergy  and  monks  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  in  discourses  held  in  the  spoken  language  of  the 
country."     The  clergj'  and  monks  were  not  a  little  exaspe- 

tingtint  statum  prsesentem  sacerdotum,  puta  carnaliura,  et  quae  ex- 
plicant  qualitatem  horum  temporum  ;  ad  quern  autem  finem  hoe  perve- 
niat,  ipse  solus  novit,  qui  me  in  id  posuit ;  et  misit  me  spiritus  ejus,  qui 
mittit  ignem  in  ossibus  meis  et  in  meo  pectore,  et  quietum  esse  non 
sinit,  quin  revelem  filium  iniquitatis  et  perditionis,  et  quin  denudem  ac 
discoöperiam  abdita  decoris  foruicarisB  mulieris. 
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rated  by  such  admonitory  discourses  to  the  people.  This 
preaching,  they  said,  made  them  contemptible  and  odious 
to  the  people ;  as  if  they  themselves  did  not  know  or  want 
to  know  the  course  pursued  by  Jesus  the  crucified  ;  for  he 
purposely  exposed  before  the  masses  of  the  people  the  hypo- 
crisy and  wickedness  of  the  religious  orders  of  the  teachers 
and  priests,  and  exhorted  his  disciples  to  beware  of  their 
doctrines,  although  these  priests  were  filled  with  rage  and 
took  the  utmost  offence  at  this.  He  offers  as  reasons  for 
pursuing  this  course  with  the  people,  that  it  was  necessary 
in  order  that  the  devout  clergy  and  monks  might  not  suffer 
injury  from  being  confounded  with  those  others,  in  order 
that  the  piety  of  the  former  might  shine  forth  more  con- 
spicuously in  contrast  with  the  wickedness  of  the  latter,  in 
order  that  these  latter  might  by  such  public  exposure  be 
led  to  repentance,  in  order  that  others  might  be  put  on  their 
guard  against  the  infection  of  their  example.  Like  dis- 
tempered sheep  they  should  be  separated  from  the  sound, 
lest  other  Christians  should  fall  into  the  same  corruption. 
In  remarking  upon  the  words  of  Christ  relative  to  the 
sending  forth  of  the  angels  before  the  day  of  judgment, 
(Matt.  xiii.  41,)  which  he  refers  to  the  sending  forth  of 
messengers  or  preachers,  in  the  last  times,  for  the  purpose 
of  purifying  the  church  from  its  dross,  he  says : — It  is  to 
subserve  also  another  purpose,  to  keep  the  simple  people 
from  following  after  ravening  wolves,  to  make  them  certain 
of  the  guides  whom  they  should  adhere  to,  and  of  those 
whose  counsels  they  should  avoid ;  and,  again,  to  remove 
from  the  sinful  laity  every  such  ground  of  excuse  for  their 
vices,  as  they  plead  when  they  say  to  those  who  correct 
them,  do  not  the  monks  and  the  clergy  even  the  same? 
On  the  other  side  it  was  maintained,  that  even  in  wicked 
ecclesiastics  their  office  should  be  respected ;  no  man  could 
be  permitted  to  set  up  himself  as  judge  over  them,  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  order ;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  the  appeal  was 
made  to  Matt.  xxii.  2,  3.  To  this  he  replies  : — Such  language 
of  reproof  is  pointed  expressly  against  hypocrites,  who 
enter  not  by  the  door  into  the  sheepfold.  All  such  are 
thieves  and  robbers.  Hypocrites  will  not  punish  and 
betray  one  another.  They  can  be  known  as  such  only  by 
the  spiritually  minded.     They  do  not  know  themselves. 
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Christ,  in  the  passage  already  referred  to,  (Matt.  xvi.  6,) 
exhorts  to  watchfulness.  Janow  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
cunning  tricks  of  the  arch-enemy  to  persuade  men  that 
Antichrist  is  still  to  come,  when,  in  tmth,  he  is  now  present 
and  so  has  been  for  a  long  time  ;  but  men  are  less  on  their 
guard  against  him,  when  they  look  for  him  as  yet  to  come. 
"Lest,"  says  he,  "  the  abomination  of  desolation,"  (Matt. 
xxiv.  15,)  should  be  plainly  manifest  to  men,  he  has  invented 
the  fiction  of  another  abomination  still  to  come,  that  the 
church,  plunged  still  deeper  in  error,  may  pay  homage  to 
the  fearful  abomination  which  is  present,  while  she  pictures 
to  herself  another  which  is  still  in  the  future.*  It  is  a 
common  every-day  fact,  that  Antichrists  go  forth  in  endless 
numbers,  and  still  they  are  looking  forward  for  some  other 
and  future  Antichrist."  As  to  the  person  of  Antichrist, 
he  affirms,  that  it  was  neither  to  be  a  Jew,  nor  a  Pagan ; 
neither  a  Saracen,  nor  a  worldly  tjTant  persecuting 
Christendom.  All  these  had  been  already ;  hence  they 
could  not  so  easily  deceive.  Satan  must  invent  some  new 
method  of  attacking  Christianity.  He  then  defines  Anti- 
christ as  follows :  "He  is  and  will  be  a  man  who  opposes 
Christian  truth  and  the  Christian  life  in  the  way  of  decep- 
tion ;  he  is  and  will  be  the  most  wicked  Christian,  falsely 
styling  himself  by  that  name,  assuming  the  highest  station 
in  the  church,  and  possessing  the  highest  consideration, 
arrogating  dominion  over  all  ecclesiastics  and  laymen ; 
one  who,  by  the  working  of  Satan,  knows  how  to  make 
subsers'ient  to  his  own  ends  and  to  his  own  will  the 
corporations  of  the  rich  and  wise  in  the  entire  church ; 
one  who  has  the  preponderance  in  honours  and  in 
riches,  but  who  especially  misappropriates  the  goods  of 
Christ,  the  holy  Scriptures,  the  sacraments,  and  all  that 
belongs  to  the  hopes  of  religion,  to  his  0"\vn  aggrandizement 
and  to  the  gratification  of  his  own  passions;  deceitfully 
pen-erting  spiritual  things  to  carnal  ends,  and  in  a  crafty 
and  subtle  manner  employing  what  was  designed  for  the 
salvation  of  a  Christian  people,  as  means  to  lead  them  astray 

*  Ne  tarnen  ipsa  abominatio  reveletur,  finf^t  aliam  abominationem 
nffutiinim,  ut  per  hoc  ampliua  inimittat  ecclesiam  in  errorem,  quatonus 
sic  horrendam  aboniinatiouem  venerana  atque  eolens,  uiliilominus  unam 
aliam  futuram  fabuletur. 
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from  the  truth,  and  power  of  Christ."  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
Matthias  of  Janow  might  intend  under  this  picture  to 
represent  the  entire  secularized  hierarchy.  It  was  not  to 
be  imagined  that  Antichrist  would  form  a  particular  sect, 
or  particular  disciples  and  apostles.  Nor  would  he  come 
upon  the  church  preaching  his  own  name,  in  the  open  and 
obvious  manner  with  which  Mohammed  spread  abroad  his 
doctrines ;  that  would  be  a  tyranny  too  strikingly  apparent, 
not  at  all  fitted  to  deceive  mankind.  Antichrist  must  be 
more  cunning  than  all  that.  His  organs  must  stand  forth  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  profess  to  be  his  ministers.  He 
was  thus  to  deceive  men  under  the  mask  of  Christianity.* 
The  multitude  of  carnal  men,  led  on  by  the  most  subtle 
artifices  of  v/icked  spirits,  had  been  brought  to  think  that, 
in  following  fables,  they  were  pursuing  the  right  way  ;  to 
believe  that  in  persecuting  Christ's  believers,  or  Christ  and 
his  power,  they  were  persecuting  Antichrist  and  the  false 
doctrines  of  his  agents,  just  as  it  happened  with  those  Jews 
and  Pagans  who  called  Christ  a  deceiver,  and  put  him  and 
his  apostles  to  death,  supposing  that  by  so  doing  they  did 
God  service.  Thus,  too,  the  actual  Antichrists  would  dream 
of  another  Antichrist  to  come.  Commenting  on  1  John 
iv.  S,!  he  thus  addresses  the  Christians  of  his  time  :  "  Every 
spirit  who  dissolves  Christ,  is  Antichrist."  Jesus  is  all 
power,  all  wisdom,  and  all  love.  Every  Christian,  therefore, 
who  from  design,  either  in  great  or  in  small,  in  a  part  or 
in  the  whole,  dissolves  this,  dissolves  Jesus  ;  for  he  destroys 
and  dissolves  God's  power,  God's  wisdom  and  love  ;  and  so, 
in  the  mystical  sense,  he  is  Antichrist.  An  Antichrist  is 
every  evil  spirit,  who  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly, 
opposes  himself  to  the  Christian  faith  and  Christian  manners 
among  Christians."  Although  Christ  is  eternal,  and  there- 
1i  re  all  opposition  to  the  divine  being  may  be  regarded  as 

*  Non  est  autumandum,  quod  isdem  antichristus  congregaret  sibi 
aliquam  sectam  singularem,  vel  discipulos  et  apostolus,  suis  iniquis 
studiis  consentientes,  sic  ut  notorie  et  publice  ecclesiam  invadet,  atque 
verbo  suo  et  prsedicatione  sui  nominis  in  populis  manifeste  gentes  per 
86  seducet,  veluti  fecit  Machometus  in  Saraccnis  ;  non  faciet  tali  modo, 
nam  hoc  fieret  tyrannice  solum  et  nimis  manifeste,  vel  stolide  et  rude. 

t  After  the  Vulgate  :  Et  omnis  spiritus,  qui  solvit  Jesum,  ex  Deo  non 
est.  Et  hie  est  antichristus,  de  quo  audistis  quoniam  venit,  et  nunc 
jam  in  mundo  est. 
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in  a  certain  sense  opposition  to  Christ,  still,  in  the  proper 
sense,  he  thinks  there  was  no  Antichrist  before  the  in- 
carnation.* Hence  the  devil,  although  a  liar  and  murderer 
from  the  beginning,  yet  first  began  to  be  Christ's  murderer, 
and  Antichrist,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  church  ; 
but  not  eveiy  where,  but  only  in  the  church  which  is  the 
body  and  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Before  the  time  of 
Christ's  appearance,  Satan  did  not  need  many  arts  to 
maintain  his  dominion  over  men.  For  Satan  had  already 
brought  mankind  once  under  his  yoke  ;  and  strongly  armed 
he  kept  watch  over  his  palace,  (Luke  xi.  21.);  his  goods 
were  in  peace,  and  he  needed  not  give  himself  much  trouble 
or  use  much  deception.  But  when  Christ  appeared,  and 
the  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  men  in  sevenfold  gifts, 
(compare  Isaiah  xi.  2,)  when  eveiy thing  visible  and  in- 
visible was  made  ministrant  to  their  salvation,  (where  he 
refers  to  Eomans  viii.  38,)  the  case  was  altered.  And  as  the 
evil  spirit  was  now  disarmed  and  laid  bare  by  Christ,  he 
must  summon  to  his  aid  the  collective  host  of  most  malig-- 
nant  spirits,  and  employ  their  busy  and  cunning  natures 
in  the  work  of  deceiving  and  warring  against  the  saints  of 
God.  "  And  so  he  has  continued  to  do,  down  to  the  present 
day.  Nothing  is  weaker  than  Satan  when  exposed  to  the 
light. f  He  works  through  worthless  monks  ;  carnal  priests  ; 
the  wise  of  this  world ;  great  teachers ;  for  these  are  his 
most  efficient  tools  of  mischief."  Applying  to  his  own 
times  the  passage  in  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  he  seeks  to  show,  that 
in  those  times,  also,  Antichrist  deceived  and  drew  men  to 
himself  by  false  miracles,  wonders  wrought  by  Satanic 
agency,  thus  turning  the  love  of  the  miraculous  to  his  own 
ends.  "Our  modern  hypocrites,"  says  he,  "are  so  fully 
possessed  of  the  seven  spirits,  that  there  is  nothing  they 
can  approve,  in  deed  or  word,  however  othenvise  profitable 
or  commendable,  unless  they  see  signs  and  wonders.  And, 
in  truth,  they  ask  for  signs  more  than  even  the  Jews  did  ; 
thus  showing  that  they  are  a  still  more  perverse  and  adul- 

♦  Sed  non  fuit  antichristus,  quia  tunc  adhuc  non  erat  Christus,  quia 
secundum  modum  loquendi  logiec,  licet  ista  propositio  sit  vera,  Christus 
semper  fuit,  tarnen  ha)C  est  vera,  ante  incarnationem  Filii  Dei  non  fuit 
antichristus. 

t  Nihil  imbecillius  diabolo  denudato. 
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terous  generation,  than  were  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ. 
This  is  hid  from  us,  that  for  these  many  years  genuine 
miracles  have  ceased  to  be  wrought  by  the  faithful ;  and 
especially  now,  in  the  time  of  Antichrist,  for  the  trial  of 
their  faith."  He  supposes  that  as  faith  was  to  maintain 
itself  in  the  time  of  Antichrist,  under  trials,  miracles  could 
not  be  given  any  longer  for  its  support ;  false  miracles  only 
were  to  be  permitted  for  the  trial  of  faith.  And  then  he 
says :  "  But  Satan  and  his  instruments  are  allowed  to 
perform  miracles  by  demoniacal  agencies,  on  account  of 
them  that  perish  because  they  would  not  receive  the  love 
of  the  truth."  In  another  place,  he  says :  God  suffers  many 
works  to  be  done  by  the  agency  of  Satan,  that  hypocrites, 
in  spite  of  their  lukewarm  and  sensual  life,  may  receive 
honour  from  men,  and  other  simple  ones  may  be  drawn 
over  by  such  wonders  to  their  side.  And  the  more  such 
wonders  are  done  in  the  name  of  Christ,  through  images 
and  relics  of  saints,  or  in  holy  places,  the  more  dangerous 
they  are,  on  account  of  their  greater  influence  in  mislead- 
ing the  simple  into  false  doctrines,  so  as  to  neglect  the 
truth  of  the  sacraments  of  the  church,  and  to  surrender 
themselves  to  fables  and  human  ordinances,  and  the  super- 
stition of  sellers  in  the  house  of  God.  Such  delusions,  he 
thinks,  Satan  was  allowed  to  practise,  particularly  on 
account  of  those  unthankful  Christians,  who  were  ashamed 
of  the  truth  and  humility  of  Christ,  and  of  the  opprobrium 
of  his  cross,  despising  the  sacraments  and  especially  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  and  even  the  holy  Scriptures 
had  become  to  them  common  and  contemptible  as  if  they 
were  a  fable,  or  a  very  lovely  song.*  Therefore  had  the 
devil  obtained  from  the  Lord  so  much  power  to  deceive ; 
but  only  in  secret,  only  in  the  mystery  of  Antichrist ;  so 
that  his  ministers  should  lie  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
that  their  miracles  should  be  wrought  through  the  image 
of  Christ,  and  through  the  bones  and  other  relics  of  saints. 
"  For,  before  God  I  ask  you,  how  can  any  faithful  Christian 
wonder,  if  Satan  receives  power  to  execute  divine  judg- 
ment  on   evil-doers,   that   his   lying   wonders   should  be 

*  Verbum  Dei  quoque  et  omnis  scriptura  divinitus  inspirata  facta 
lis  est  nimis  communis  et  inveterata  et  levis,  tanquam  fuit  fabulse  vel 
canticum,  quod  dulciter  sonat. 
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■wTOught  even  through  images  or  the  bones  of  the  saints, 
when  power  was  given  him  over  Christ  in  the  temptation  ?" 
The  prediction  in  the  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
(ii.  3)  relative  to  the  falling  away  which  should  come  first, 
Janow  supposes  had  been  already  accomplished  in  the  moral 
falling  away.     "Faith,"  he  says,  "is  styl^di  ficks formata, 
because  it  is  made  up  of  all  the  virtues.     For  it  requires  all 
other  virtues  in  connection  with  itself,  and  is  kept  fresh 
and  sound  by  every  virtue.*     Hence  it  follows,  that  a  fall- 
ing away  from  the  faith  consists  especially  in  the  admission 
of  every  kind  of  sin,  and  the  omission  of  every  kind  of 
virtue  ;  "  and  because  we  see,  on  the  whole,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  time  of  Antichrist,  all  the  virtues  neglected 
among  Christian  people. "|     He  holds  to  a  slow  and  gradual 
evolution  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Christ  and  Antichrist, 
side  by  side.     The  destruction  of  Antichrist  and  the  multi- 
plication of  the  true  witnesses  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  to  take 
place  in  a  gradual  manner,  beginning  from  that  present 
time,  till  all  should  be  carried  into  fulfilment.     The  time 
had  begim  in  the  year  1340  ;  where  we  are  to  obserA-e,  that 
Satan  had  been  gradually  working,  through  Antichrist  as 
his  instrument,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  introducing  evil 
under  the  appearance  of  good  among  the  people  of  God, 
turning  good  customs  into  abuse,  diffusing  more  widely, 
eveiy  day,  his  principal  enors.     ^\ hile  Satan,  then,  was 
thus  gradually  to  introduce  the  mysteries  of  his  Antichrist 
into  the  church,  keeping  his  toils  concealed ;  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Lord  Christ,  gradually  manifesting  himself 
in  his  beloved  disciples,   was  at  length,  before  the  final 
judgment,  to  reveal  himself  in  a  great  multitude  of  preach- 
ers.   The  spiritual  revelation  of  Christ,  through  his  genuine 
organs,  the  spiritual  annihilation  of  Antichrist  by  the  same, 
and  a  new  illumination  of  the  church,  were  to  prepare  it 
for  the  last  personal  appearance  of  Christ,  and  precede  that 
event.     In  this  spiritual  sense  he  understood  much  of  that 

*  Fides  Jesu  formata  ideo  dicta,  quia  componitur  ex  omni  virtute, 
vel  quia  correquirit  et  intep^ratur  ex  omni  virtute. 

t  Sequitur,  quod  disceasio  a  fide  maxime  sit  per  admissionem  cujus- 
libet  peceati  et  per  omissionem  cujusquo  virtutis,  et  quia  in  summa 
liodie  videmus  in  tempore  Antichristi  fieri  omisaionem  omnia  virtutis 
in  populo  Chriatiauo. 
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which  is  said  concerning  the  victory  of  Christ  over  Anti- 
christ, and  concerning  the  signs  of  Christ's  appearance. 
Thus  following  Militz,  he  referred  what  Christ  says  respect- 
ing the  sending  forth  of  the  angels  to  separate  the  good 
from  the  bad,  to  the  sending  forth  of  the  true  messengers  of 
the  faith,  inspired  preachers,  who  should  effect  a  moral 
separation  of  the  people  in  the  corrupt  church,  so  that  the 
simple  should  no  longer  follow  after  ravening  wolves,  but 
know  to  whom  they  should  adhere,  and  whose  councils  they 
should  avoid,  so  that  every  excuse  might  be  taken  away 
from  sinning  laymen ;  who  were  wont  to  say  to  their  re- 
provers, VV^hy  accuse  me  of  this  or  that  sinful  action  ?  Do 
not  monks  and  priests  even  the  same?  Accordingly  he 
says  the  expression  that  Christ  will  destroy  Antichrist  by 
the  breath  of  his  mouth,  is  not  to  be  understood  literally, 
but  spiritually :  that  he  will  quicken,  by  his  Spirit,  his 
elect  priests  and  preachers,  filling  them  with  the  spirit  of 
Elias  and  of  Enoch,  with  the  spirit  of  zeal  and  of  innocence, 
with  the  spirit  of  a  glowing  zeal  and  of  penitence,  with  the 
spirit  of  activity  and  of  devotion;  that  he  will  multiply 
them  in  number  and  send  forth  his  angels  once  more 
through  the  world,  to  banish  all  troubles  and  grievances 
from  his  kingdom,  the  Spirit  of  Christ  working  through 
them,  most  inwardly  and  effectually,  kindling  life  in  the 
dry  bones,  quickening  anew  the  dead  faith  of  many  over 
the  wide  field  of  the  church,  so  that  the  bones,  clothed  with 
flesh  and  blood,  should  awake  to  new  life  in  the  faith  of 
the  Son  of  God.*  ' '  And  bound  with  each  other  in  the 
unity  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  many  should  come  together  and 
be  held  in  union  by  the  cords  of  a  glowing  love ;  and  such 
the  communities  would  love,  and  would  follow."  Speaking 
of  the  signs  of  these  times,  he  says :  "As  John  the  Baptist 
pointed  a  way  to  Christ,  so  these  signs  point  a  way  impres- 
sively with  their  fingers  to  Antichrist,  already  coming; 
they  point  to  him  now  and  will  point  to  him  still  more ; 

*  Quod  Dominus  Jesus  inspirabit  suos  electos  sacerdotes  et  prsedi- 
catores,  replens  eos  spiritu  Elise  et  Enoch,  spiritu  zeli  et  innocentise, 
spiritu  fervoris  et  poenitentise,  spiritu  strenuitatis  et  devotionis,  mul- 
tiplicabitque  tales  et  mittet  adhuc  semel  per  mundum  Universum  suos 
angelos,  ut  colligant  de  regno  suo  omnia  scandala,  Spiritu  Jesu  intime 
per  eos  operante  et  inflammante  ossa  arida,  fidem  mortuam  multorum. 
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they  have  revealed  him,  and  will  reveal  him,  till  the  Lord 
shall  destroy  him  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ;  and  he  will 
consume  him  by  the  brightness  of  his  new  revelation,  until 
Satan  is  finally  crushed  under  his  feet.  The  friends  of 
Christ,  however,  will  destroy  him,  will  rob  him  of  his  trade, 
the  company  of  the  preachers  of  Jesus  Christ,  united  and 
bound  together  by  the  love  and  wisdom  which  come  from 
God."  All  holy  Scripture,  he  says,  predicts,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  world  the  church  of  Christ  shall  be  reformed, 
renovated,  and  more  widely  extended ;  that  she  shall  be 
restored  to  her  pristine  dignity,  and  that  still,  in  her  old 
age,  her  fruitfulness  shall  increase.*  "  This  is  what  most 
perfectly  accords,"  he  says,  "  with  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  the  Gospels  and  the  Prophets,  which  declare  that, 
at  the  end  of  the  world,  the  church  of  Christ  shall  be  re- 
formed, that  Sodom  shall  be  restored  to  her  former  dignity, 
and  that  Elias  shall  come  and  restore  again  all  things." 
We  should  here  remark  that  Matthias,  in  this  place,  discards 
the  old  opinion  that  the  prophet  Elias  was  to  come  literally 
to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ's  second  appearance,  which, 
had  its  advocates  among  his  contemporaries  ;  and  maintains 
that  this  re-appearance  of  Elias  was  to  be  understood  only 
in  the  spiritual  sense;  as  he  says:  "  Thinkest  thou  that 
divine  truth,  in  this  passage,  points  to  the  person  of  Elias, 
or  rather  to  some  other  one  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Elias 
and  enriched  with  his  peculiar  gifts  ?  I  believe,  according 
to  my  own  understanding  of  the  place,  that  in  these  words 
the  truth  did  not  mean  literally  Elias,  in  the  person  of  Elias, 
or  not  him  alone,  but  rather  the  spirit  and  the  power  of 
Elias  in  the  multitude  of  holy  preachers  and  teachers, 
through  whom  his  overflowing  spirit  should  restore  all 
things,  and  that  this  coming  was  to  animate  the  dry  bones. 
Were  the  former  Elias  to  come  bodily  from  paradise,  as 
some  have  for  a  long  time  believed  he  would,  it  does  not 
appear  how  one  individual  could  run  to  and  fro  through 
the  whole  world,  and  by  his  own  pains  and  preaching  be 
able  to  restore  the  whole  company  of  the  elect,  for  this 
would  surpass  his  power ;  but  it  is  possible  only  through  the 

♦  This  passap^e  recurs  aprain  in  tlie  paper  Do  Reppio  etc.  Antidiristi, 
print*;(l  in  tlie  works  of  Huss,  (I.  fol.  3ü8,;  except  that  in  this  copy  a 
great  (leal  is  mutilated. 

VOL.  IX.  Ü 
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omnipotent  Spirit  of  Jesus,  that  fills  the  whole  world,  who 
requires  for  his  work  not  so  much  that  literal  Elias,  since 
he  can  raise  up  from  the  very  stones,  from  pagans  and  lay- 
men, sons  of  Abraham,  many  Eliases :  unless  perhaps  it 
might  be  said,  it  would  be  of  use  for  Elias  to  come  in 
person,  in  order  that  ignorant  and  negligent  men  might  be 
convinced  by  his  testimony.      Yet   this   argument,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  cannot  hold,  because  holy  Scripture  gives 
answer,  in  those  words  addressed  to  the  rich  man  in  hell, 
If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  would 
they  be  persuaded  though  one  should  rise  from  the  dead 
(Luke  xvi.  31).     But  suppose  the  case  that  Elias,  coming 
in  person,  should  give  testimony  to  the  truth  ;  yet  this 
would  diminish  the  value  of  faith  in  the  appropriation  of 
Christianity,   or  indeed  destroy  its  whole  significance."* 
We  see,  from  these  words,  how  profoundly  this  man  under- 
stood the  nature  of  faith  as  an  internal  fact  of  the  temper, 
the  bent  of  the  disposition  to  the  godlike,  where  the  act  of 
apprehending  in  the  act  of  surrendering  one's  self  to  the 
godlike,  takes  the  place  of  a  constraining  evidence ;  as  an 
affair  of  the  will,  which  cannot  be  forced  by  any  power 
from  without,  by  any  proofs  that  convince  the  understand- 
ing.    He  then  proceeds:  "Holy  Scripture  abundantly  tes- 
tifies that,  in  the  last  times,  no  miracles  shall  be  wrought 
in  proof  of  the  truth ;  for  the  faith  in  Jesus  shall  then  have 
reached  its  perfection,  and  so  shall  be  preserved.     Hence, 
too,  all  miracles  have  ceased  on  the  part  of  God's  saints, 
and  the  fabulous  portents  and  prodigies  of  Antichrist  have 
multiplied.     No  reason  therefore  remains,  why  the  person 
of  Elias  should  take  upon  himself  the  labour  of  restoring 
all  that  is  in  the  condition  of  decline."     And  in  this  same 
connection  he  mentions  Militz  as  one  in  whom  Elias  had 
re-appeared.     He  says  that  the  parables  of  Christ  relating 
to  the  process  of  preparation  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
parables  of  the  leaven  and  of  the  grain  of  mustard  seed, 
would  find  their  application,  as  in  the  primitive,  so  also 
once  more  and  preeminently  in  the  last  times. 

*  Et  nunc  dato,  quod  Elias  personaliter  veniens  veritati  testimo- 
nium perhiberet,  et  inde  videtur,  et  in  religione  Christiana  excolenda, 
tunc  jam  per  hoc  meritum  fidei  evacuaretur,  aut  utique  eidem  detra- 
heretur. 
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We  "will  now  endeavour  to  portray  more  minutely  the 
character  of  Matthias  of  Janow,  by  observing  how  he 
attacks  the  corruptions  of  the  church  in  its  different  rela- 
tions and  branches,  tracing  back  these  polemics  to  the  fun- 
damental intuitions  bearing  within  them  the  germ  of  the 
refonnation  as  it  was  afterwards  realised  by  Luther.  He 
looked  lipon  the  church  as  an  organism  in  which  all  the 
members  should  be  connected  with  each  other  according  to 
their  several  gradations,  and  should  cooperate  together,  like 
the  head  and  different  members  of  the  human  body.  But 
now  the  ca.se  was  quite  othei^wise ;  when  the  popes  had 
haughtily  placed  themselves  above  the  bishops,  and  taken 
all  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and  stood  in  closer 
connection  with  the  princes  than  with  the  bishops.  "  In 
the  communities,"  says  he,  "  the  pope  should  first  of  all 
be  leagued,  and  should  be  one  hand  with  the  bishops,  and 
take  special  care  that  the  bishops  rightly  discharge  the 
functions  of  their  office,  and  that  they  are  quite  familiar 
with  those  functions.  But,  in  fact,  he  is  more  closely 
leagued  with  kings  and  princes,  exalting  himself  above 
measure  over  those  who,  jointly  with  him,  preside  over 
the  governance  of  the  church.  Besides  this  ;  breaking  up 
the  regular  and  orderly  connection  throughout  the  whole 
body,  he  has  usurped  to  himself  the  distribution  of  bene- 
fices which  belonged  to  the  bishops.  Neither  do  the 
bishops  stand  in  that  beautiful  relation  in  which  they 
ought  to  stand  to  the  parish  priests  ;  but  they  place  them- 
selves too  far  above  them,  and  would  rule  over  the  clergy. 
Thus  the  parish  priests  stand  at  a  faiiher  remove  from  the 
bishops  than  is  right  or  profitable  for  the  church :  they 
aje  strangers  and  unknown  to  them.  The  bishops  them- 
selves have  their  most  familiar  intercourse  with  the 
barons  of  the  land,  with  the  princes,  and  with  their  own 
great  canonicals,  and  the  rich  men  of  the  world.  They 
do  not  take  all  suitable  pains  for  the  good,  useful,  and 
wholesome  placing  of  the  parish  priests,  but  are  taken  up 
with  managing  the  affairs  of  the  lords,  and  with  other 
temporal  and  civil  concerns  :  while  other  bishops  are  so 
whoU}'  in  tyir  own  devotion,  as  to  bestow  but  little  atten- 
tion on  their  sons  the  parish  priests.  And  hence  arises 
great  harm  both  to  soul    and   body.     Such   sacrifices   of 
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private  devotion  were  not  vrell  pleasing  to  God.  He 
describes  the  peace  which  they  would  conclude  between 
themselves  and  God  alone ;  the  long  psalms ;  the  tender 
and  perhaps  tearful  devotion;  of  all  this  he  says:  "  Con- 
sider, how  little  acceptable  it  can  be  to  the  Lord,  when 
he  says  to  Peter,  Lovest  thou  me  more  than  these  ? 
(John  xxi.),  and.  Feed  my  sheep  ;  but  did  not  say  to  him, 
Obtain  peace  for  thyself  in  thy  private  residence.  So 
again,  the  hearts  of  the  parish  ministers  and  priests  are 
not  bound  up  in  true  union  with  their  communities,  but 
are  divided  from  them  by  many  vain  and  frivolous  con- 
cerns ;  especially  do  they  hug  closely  to  wealth,  to  honours, 
and  their  own  emolument.  For  they  too,"  he  says  of  them, 
"put  themselves  too  much  above  their  communities,  are 
too  much  estranged  from  them ;  have  too  much  respect 
for  persons."  He  says  the  people  should  be  subject  to 
the  priests  and  the  princes,  to  the  former  in  spiritual,  to 
the  latter  in  temporal  things ;  but  the  people  are  disobedient 
to  the  clergy,  not  so  much  through  the  fault  of  the  people 
or  of  the  princes,  as  through  the  fault  of  the  licentious  and 
carnal  priests.  "First,"  says  he,  "because  we  priests, 
descending  to  the  love  of  this  world,  and  given  to  fleshly 
pleasures,  were  robbed  of  the  strength  with  which  we 
were  armed  from  above,  as  Samson  of  old  was  robbed  by 
a  harlot  of  his  hair,  we  have  become  weak  and  foolish, 
like  the  kings  and  princes,  and  so  contemptible  to  the 
people  and  to  mankind ;  and  hence  the  fear  and  venera- 
tion of  the  communities  towards  us  has  been  extinguished, 
and  the  people  are  already  discontented  with  being  sub- 
ject to  us  and  with  obeying  us ;  so  that  where  they  cannot 
help  themselves,  they  obey  us  only  with  disgust,  because  we 
are  carnal  and  look  only  after  our  own  comfort.  Hence 
we  have  become  pusillanimous  and  effeminate,  exercising 
meditation  but  faintly  and  lukewarmly,  and  giving  way 
from  fear  to  those  who  invade  our  rights  and  liberties ; 
and  thus  by  degrees  our  authority  and  the  weight  of  our 
influence  has  become  nothing ;  the  people  have  broke 
loose  from  it,  since  we  take  pleasure  in  the  society  of  the 
friends  of  this  world,  and  in  having  a  share  in  whatever 
they  love.  And  because  we  have  not  obeyed  our  God, 
with  good  reason  we  are  not  ourselves  obeyed  by  those 
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who  are  under  us ;  and  because  ice  have  forgotten  Jesus 
the  crucified,  the  people  have  also  forgotten  our  great 
power  and  our  great  authority ;  and  because  we  have  re- 
jected the  cross  of  Christ  and  its  reproach  which  was  our 
greatest  glory,  we  have  ourselves  lost  thereby  our  own 
good  name.  And  because  we  sought  the  gloiy  and  honour 
of  this  world,  the  greatest  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  the  crucified,  and  of  the  church  of  the  faithful, 
therefore  are  we  become  objects  of  abhorrence  to  him  and 
to  his  saints,  and  in  particular  to  the  holy  church  militant ; 
therefore  has  the  left  hand  of  the  church,  the  secular  arm, 
become  too  fat,  and  gained  too  great  an  extension  in  its 
flesh,  the  fleshly  persons  belonging  to  it ;  while  the  right 
hand,  the  spiritual  authority  and  jurisdiction,  is  greatly 
wasted  and  weakened ;  and  therefore  has  the  right  hand 
of  the  church,  which  should  be  filled  with  spiritual  trea- 
sures, suffered  itself  to  be  filled  rather,  like  the  left  hand, 
with  the  pleasures  and  honours  of  this  world.  To  unite 
both  together  was  impossible,  as  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters."  He  refers  to  the  commission  of  the  apostles, 
who  were  directed  to  take  nothing  for  their  journey,  and 
to  Peter's  words — Silver  and  gold  have  I  none.  He  en- 
deavours to  make  it  plain,  by  a  comparison,  how  much 
depended  on  the  character  and  ability  of  the  parish  priest. 
"  We  are  to  notice  here,"  says  he,  "that  the  arm,  however 
strong  in  itself,  is  still  without  any  great  power  of  lifting 
or  holding,  unless  the  fingers  of  the  hand  are  strong."* 
Were  the  arm  wounded,  if  but  the  fingers  were  healthy 
and  strong,  the  hand  would  still  be  capable  of  doing  a 
good  deal,  capable  of  managing  weapons,  (fecf  He  uses 
this  figure  to  illustrate  the  great  importance  of  the  parish 
priests  to  the  prosperity  of  the  church ;  and  the  necessity 
of  multiplying  them.  Even  though  the  popes  and  the 
bishops  should  be  negligent,  weak,  or  in  other  respects 
incapable,  as  they  often  really  were,  yet  if  this  company 

♦  Unde  hie  est  adverteiidum,  quod  omnis  manus,  quanturacunque  sit 
fortis  et  robuata  in  brachiis  suis,  teuere  tarnen  inulta  non  potest  vel  com- 
prehendere,  nisi  per  summitatea  manus,  vel  per  fortes  et  integros  digitos, 

t  Et  si  digiti  essent  sani  et  fortes,  manentc  alia«  tamen  manu  la»sa  in 
brachiis  et  vulnerata,  adhuc  tota  manus  esset  eapax  armorum  vel 
bonorum  plurimorum. 
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of  the  devout  priests,  wlio  were  brought  into  immediate 
intercourse  with  the  communities  themselves,  remained 
sound  and  capable,  the  folds  of  Christ  would  neither  be 
scattered,  nor  neglected,  nor  subjugated  by  their  enemies  ;* 
because  the  Lord  Jesus,  through  whose  power  alone  these 
priests  bring  forth  fruit  in  labouring  for  the  salvation  of 
souls,  stands  by  them  equally  as  well,  replenishing  his 
fellow-labourers  and  faithful  ones,  in  equally  as  peculiar 
and  direct  a  manner,  with  all  the  fulness  of  his  grace 
and  power.  "I  It  is  evident,  from  these  words,  that  al- 
though Matthias  left  the  papacy  with  the  entire  hierar- 
chical fabric  untouched,  yet  an  altogether  different  view 
of  the  nature  of  church  governance  lay  at  the  basis  of  his 
ideas  concerning  the  best  condition  of  the  church.  The 
guidance  of  the  church  by  means  of  the  word,  proceeding 
from  the  lips  of  the  parochial  clergy,  was  with  him  the  main 
thing.     He  thought  lightly  of  all  the  rest. 

One  reason  of  the  corruption  of  the  church  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  overloading  it  with  human  ordinances,  the  exces- 
sive multiplication  of  ecclesiastical  laws.  Let  us  hear  what 
he  has  to  say  on  this  subject.  The  multitude  of  commands 
and  prohibitions  is  a  wily  trick  of  Satan  to  bring  men  under 
his  yoke,  and  to  entangle  their  souls ;  since  it  invariably 
happens  that  the  inferior  clergy  will,  among  the  communi- 
ties, do  many  things  which  are  forbidden  by  their  superiors, 
and  omit  to  do  many  things  which  are  prescribed  by  the 
ordinances  of  their  superiors  ;  especially  when  these  or- 
dinances are  become  so  multiplied,  that  to  know  them  all, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  one's  self  with  many  large 
volumes  and  to  expend  a  great  deal  of  money  and  time  in 
studying  them,  ere  it  would  be  possible  to  have  an  exact 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  whole.     For  by  what 

*  Dato  casu,  ut  plurimum  fieri  assolet,  quod  jam  brachium  episco- 
porum  Rornanorum  vel  alii  episcopi  inveniantur  negligentes,  debiles 
vel  quovis  modo  vulnerati,  tarnen  si  hsec  multitudo  sanctorum  sacer- 
dotum  applicata  immediate  plebibus  Integra  et  fortis  manserit,  tunc 
greges  Christi  Jesu  adhuc  non  negligentur  neque  dispergentur  neque 
expugnabuntur  ab  inimicis. 

+  Quia  Dominus  Jesus  ipsis  assistit  spque  bene  et  seque  proprie  et 
immediate  cum  suis  coöperatoribus  et  suis  fidelibus  cum  omni  pleni- 
tudine  gratiarum  et  virtute,  cujus  solius  potestate  isti  sacerdotes  fruc- 
tum  affcrunt  et  in  salute  animarum  proficiunt  et  operantur. 
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possibility  could  every  individual  clergj'^inan  become  owner 
of  the  iJecrdii.m  and  the  Decretals,  the  sixth  book  of  the 
Decretals  and  the  Clementines  ?  The  understanding  of  all 
this  is  so  difficult,  that  hardly  would  a  man  of  good  abilities 
find  it  in  his  power  to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
subject  in  three  years.  How  can  a  pastor,  occupied  with 
looking  after  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  community  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  find  time  for  so  tedious  and  exact  a 
study,  and  make  himself  so  familiar  with  those  laws,  that 
the  decisions  on  every  point  should  be  ever  present  to  his 
mind?*  And  yet  this  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
each  individual,  if  he  would  avoid  being  entrapped  in  many 
things  by  Satan,  and  at  length  condemned  as  a  transgressor. 
And  while  the  parish  priests  are  thus  burdened,  they  on 
their  own  part  burden  the  laymen,  the  communities,  the 
heads  of  households,  with  extortions  and  human  ordinances, 
devised  for  the  purpose  of  gain  ;  and  deprive  them  of  many 
of  the  liberties  pertainhig  to  divine  worship.  "  And  if  one,' 
says  he,  "  should  act  diiferently  from  what  thcvse  ordinances' 
require,  he  knows  that  he  must  incur  the  anger  of  God  and 
his  saints,  or  the  anathema.  They  have  enthralled  the 
conscience  of  the  people,  declaring  the  transgression  of  their 
rules  to  be  a  mortal  sin  ;  for  in  these  days  they  lay  more  stress 
on  a  failure  to  obser^^e  minutely  the  order  of  the  liturgy, 
than  on  the  sins  of  lying,  of  a  sleepy  indolence,  or  covetous- 
ness,  or  anything  of  the  like  nature  ;  so  that  men  now-a- 
days  are  more  afraid  to  transgress  one  of  these  human  ordi- 
nances than  the  commandments  of  God  himself."  *'  The 
more  ordinances  there  are,"  says  he,  "the  more  frequent 
are  transgressions  and  the  stronger  the  temptations  to  trans- 
gress. Neither  do  they  consider  how  these  multifarious 
ordinances  force  the  multitude  to  despise  them  and  the 
commandments  of  the  Ijord  at  the  same  time  ;  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  he  whose  mind  is  turned  on  many  things, 
is  so  much  the  less  fitted  for  single  duties ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  such  ordinances,  since  they  relate  to  sensible 
and  outward  things,  appear  to  the  communities  in  a  pecu- 

*  Quonifxlo  curatus  occupatus  in  opcribus  palutia  in  plebea  commissaa 
potest  ipsas  ita  per  longa  et  dili«,'entis.sinui  studia  incorj)oraro  et  ipsa& 
familiäres,  sibi  ita  reddere,  ut  qiuelibet  puneta  in  iis  eontentu  semper 
et  ubique  ad  manum  habeat  et  in  proinptu. 
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liarly  clear  light,  and  inspire  in  them  reverence  ;  while  the 
commandments  of  God  are  spiritual,  and  God  who  ordains 
them  is  a  Being  whom  they  cannot  see.     Such  ordinances, 
therefore,  owing  to  the  constant  presence  of  the  lawgiver, 
make  a  greater  impression  on  the  multitude  than  the  com- 
mandments of  the  invisible  God.     Then,  again,  these  com- 
mandments   appear  to  carnal  men  as  every-day  matters  ; 
while  those  human  ordinances,  being  something  new,  make 
a  stronger  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.     Again, 
men  are  fond  of  seeking  their  salvation  in  such  sensible  and 
corporeal  things  which  lie  near  their  capacities,  and  lose 
sight  of  the  Crucified,  who  alone  is  the  salvation  of  souls. 
And  they  settle  it  fast  in  their  consciences,  that  they  can 
be  justified  by  such  visible  thiugs,  though  the  spiritual  love 
of  Christ  may  be  absent  from  their  hearts.     He  seeks  to 
show  how  this  multitude  of  laws,  and  this  extemalisation  of 
religion,  lead  men  away  from  Christ.     "  In  these  days,"  he 
says,   "  Satan  has  done  much  to  draw  away  Christians  from 
Christ ;  for  in  these  days  men  are  ashamed  even  to  mention 
Jesus  the  crucified,  or  him  who  was  spit  upon.*     Nay,  they 
abhor  to  hear  such  truths ;  and  they  vehemently  censure 
and  persecute  the  persons  who  thus  confess  Christ.     And 
such  things  have  already  been  introduced  into  the  pulpit ; 
so  that  those  false  prophets  despise  and  persecute  the  men 
who  confess  Jesus  who  was  crucified  and  spit  upon,  and  say 
it  is  quite  enough  to  pronounce  such  words  once  a-year  ;f 
and  the  same  false  prophets  extol  to  the  skies  their  stately 
ceremonies  and  their  ordinances  addressed  to  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  pronounce  anathema  on  every  man  who 
does  not  punctiliously  observe  them.     Satan  does  all  that 
lies  in  his  power  to  bring  it  about  that  the  memory  of  Jesus 
Christ  should  be  obliterated  from  the  hearts  of  Christians." 
Appealing  to  the  apostle  Paul,  he  maintains,  that  many  laws 
avail  nothing  ;  "  for  man's  unbridled  wickedness,  ever  striv- 
ing to  exceed  weight  and  measure,  will  not  be  kept  in  check 
by  human  laws  and  ordinances,  when  it  always  despises 
the  laws  of  God ;  for  it  is  continually  breaking  over  the 

*  Idcirco  hac  via  Satanas  multum  hodie  profecit  in  Christianorum 
abductione,  nam  hodie  jam  Christiani  horrent  nominare  Jesum  cruci- 
fixum  vel  Jesum  consputum  vel  suspensum  in  patibulo  aut  horrende 
occisum.  t  Et  dicant,  quod  sufficit  talia  semel  in  anno  nominare. 
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latter,  and  the  more,  with  greater  effort,  greater  pride  and 
contempt,  in  proportion  as  it  meets  with  obstacles  to  hinder 
it.  Let  not  precepts  and  prohibitions,  then,  be  multiplied 
in  the  church  ;  for  by  means  of  them  the  devil  has  acquired 
a  great  power  of  involving  the  people  in  greater  guilt; 
partly  because,  as  has  been  said,  he  takes  occasion  from 
these  ordinances  to  tempt  them,  and  partly  because  these 
ordinances  ensnare  men's  consciences,  and  make  the  sins  of 
the  unrighteous  still  heavier."  He  acknowledges  that  evil 
doers  ought  to  be  punished  on  account  of  their  transgression 
of  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  ought  to  be  restrained 
from  the  commission  of  sin,  by  terror  ;  that  those  should  be 
tamed  and  subdued  by  terror  who  still  remain  at  a  stage 
little  superior  to  that  of  brutes,  who  have  no  understanding 
of  that  which  is  good.*  But  the  righteous,  they  who  are 
actuated  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  the  crucified,  stand  in  no 
need  of  multiplied  human  commands  and  prohibitions; 
because  the  Spirit  of  God  guides  and  teaches  them,  and  be- 
cause they  practise  the  virtues  and  obey  the  truths  of  God 
spontaneously  and  cheerfully,  like  a  good  tree,  which 
brings  forth  good  fruit  of  itself,  God  ever  supplying  the 
power  from  above  ;"|"  because  such,  made  free  by  the  in- 
dwelling Spirit  of  Christ,  generally  feel  themselves  cramped 
and  confined  by  the  multitude  of  ordinances,  even  in  the 
performance  of  virtuous  works."  He  illustrates  this  by  the 
case  of  the  Jews  who  would  have  prevented  Jesus  from 
healing  the  sick  because  it  was  the  sabbath-day ;  also  by 
the  case  of  the  Pharisees,  who  would  have  kept  Christ  from 
plucking  the  ears  of  com  on  the  sabbath ;  and  by  the  reply 
which  he  made  to  them  (Matt.  xii.  7).  "  No  man,*'  says 
he,  '*  can  possibly  invent  laws  suited  to  every  contingency 
and  relation  ;  the  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  do  this,  who 
knows  all  things  and  holds  them  together ;  and  inasmuch 

*  Iniqui  tarnen  indigent  poena  vel  vindicta  pro  suis  peccatis  et  pro 
transgressione  praeceptorum  Dominicorum  ;  impediendi  sunt  a  suis  malis 
conatibus,  vel  in  eorum  prava  voluutate  per  hujusmodi  prsBcepta  pro- 
bibitiva,  quae  parant  viuin  justitiae  ad  vindictum  exsequendam  propter 
terrorem  bestiarum,  in  quibus  non  est  bonorum  intclleetus. 

t  Si  vero  sunt  justi  et  acti  Spiritu  Jesu  tTm-ifixi,  tunc  hi  non  indigent 
mandatis  et  contradictionibus  huraanis  plurificatis,  turn  quia  docet  eos  et 
ducit  Spiritus  Dei,  tum  quia  voluiiUirie  et  duiciter  virtutt^s  et  veritates 
Dei  operantur,  tanquam  bona  arbor  per  ae  fructus  bouoa  producens,  Deo 
desuper  dante. 
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as  this  Spirit  is  present  everywhere  and  to  all  men,  the 
spirit  of  man  also,  which  is  in  himself,  which  with  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  alone  knows  what  is  in  man.  This  spirit 
of  man,  which  is  everywhere  in  men,  which  everywhere 
searcheth  the  man  as  such,  has  the  knowledge  of  his  powers 
and  of  his  wants,  this  alone  can  give  to  each  man  befitting 
laws  and  establish  them."  He  brings  in  illustration  of  this 
the  ten  commandments,  which  are  plain  to  every  one,  even 
the  dullest  of  understanding,  so  that  no  man  can  pretend 
that  he  is  embarrassed  by  them  ;  and  Jesus  the  crucified, 
who  is  the  power  of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God,  has  in  a 
certain  manner  briefly  summed  them  up  in  a  single  precept, 
requiring  love  to  God  and  our  neighbour ;  for  love  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  law,  and  love  is  the  perfect  law  of  liberty. 
"  All  other  and  multiplied  laws  of  men,"  he  says,  "  are 
superfluous  and  inadequate.  They  ought  not  to  be  called 
traditions,  but  superstitions.  No  man  can  frame  a  law 
adapted  to  all  times  and  places  and  circumstances,  which 
is  not  contained  in  that  one  precept.  To  the  class  above 
mentioned,  he  reckons  the  laws  regulating  fasts,  seasons  of 
prayer,  the  number  of  hymns  which  are  to  be  sung,  and  the 
like.  To  them  he  ascribes  frequent  disquietude  of  con- 
science, which  arose  from  the  fear  of  having  transgressed  such 
laws.  Confession  to  the  priests  served  to  illustrate  the 
same  thing,  who  made  it  much  more  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  have  committed  a  mistake  with  regard  to  ecclesiastical 
hours,  than  to  have  transgressed  any  one  of  the  laws  of  God. 
He  wishes  things  might  be  so  ordered  that  no  other  fear  or 
punishment  should  ever  be  held  up  before  subjects  than  in 
reference  to  the  words  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  commands. 
All  other  inventions  of  men  should  be  regarded  simply  as 
counsels.  At  the  same  time,  however,  while  he  thus  refers 
everything  to  the  law  of  Christ  as  the  only  valid  law,  he 
defends  himself  against  the  objection,  that  by  so  doing  he 
would  overturn  all  human  law,  and  says  :  "  I  have  not  been 
so  presumptuous,  I  protest,  as  to  attack  the  decrees  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  holy  fathers  and  of  the  approved  councils, 
who,  actuated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  so  done  and  ordered 
all  that  has  been  done  and  ordered  by  them  ;  but  my  attack 
is  directed  against  those  who,  instead  of  being  inspired  by 
the  love  of  Christ,  strive  and  have  striven,  under  the  impulse 
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of  their  passions,  to  glorify  themselves,  and  who  take  more 
delight  in  the  glory  of  their  own  name,  than  in  honouring 
the  name  of  Jesus  who  was  crucified."     Thus  human  lawa 
were  to  be  recognised  only  as  such,  and  the  commandments 
of  God  to  remain  in  their  dignity,  and  as  such  to  be  reve- 
renced and  obeyed.  This  the  faithful  apostle  of  Christ,  who 
might  well  serve  as  an  example  to  all  disciples,  had  won- 
derfully illustrated  in  himself:   for  Paul  (in  1  Cor.  vii.) 
distinguishes  what  he  says  in  his  own  name  from  what  he 
makes  known  as  a  precept  of  the  Lord.     "  Mark,"  says  he, 
*'  with  what  discrimination  and  moderation  he  speaks  to  his 
flock,  so  as  nowhere  to  impose  a  necessity  and  nowhere  to 
inspire  fear,  except  for  the  precepts  and  words  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."     He  places  in  contrast  with  this  the  form  of 
the  papal  bull :  Jubemus  mandamus,  &c.  Following  directly 
after  this  is  a  prophetic  utterance  :  "  I  speak  to  all ;  let  him 
who  is  capable  of  receiving  it,  receive  it.    So  have  I  gathered 
from  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  I  believe,  that  all  the  above- 
named  works  of  men,  ordinances  and  ceremonies,  w<r>j.ld  be  utterly 
extirpated,  cid  up  by  the  roots  and  cease  ;  and  God  alone  wiU  be 
exalted,  and  his  word  will  abide  for  ever ;  and  the  time  is  close  at 
hand  when  these  ordinances  shall   be  abolished."*      In    another 
place  he  says  :  "  All  rules  are  one  ;  they  proceed  from  one 
principle  and  aim  at  one  end.     They  do  not  obtain  their 
authority  from  themselves,  nor  are  they  observed   in  the 
church  of  God  on  their  own  account ;  but  they  are  insepa- 
rably included  in  the  same  holy  law  of  Christ,  which  is  in- 
scribed by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  hearts  of  believers,  which 
binds   many  widely-separated  nations  in  union  with  one 
another,  and  makes  all  dwell  with  otie  set  of  manners  in  the 
house  of  Jesus  the  crucified. f     A\  hile  the  o)ie  commandment 
of  Christ,  and  his  one  sacrifice  preserved  in  the  church, 
greatly  promote  unity,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  multitudi- 
nous prescriptions  of  men  burden  and  disturb  the  collective 

*  Et  puto,  quod  omnia  prsDnotata  opera  hominura,  cjerimoniae  et 
traditiones  funditus  destmentur  et  cessabunt,  ct  oxaltabitiir  Dnis  solns. 
et  verbum  ipsius  manebit  in  »ternum,  et  tempns  ilhid  jam  instat,  in  quo 
ilia  evacuabuntur. 

t  Rep^lffi  omnes  sunt  unum  et  ex  uno  ad  unum,  non  autem  per  Be 
celebrate  et  auctorisat«  in  Dei  ecclesia,  ut  definitw  seoi^im,  sed  in^lusae 
indivi.sibiliter  in  una  eademque  sanota  lege  et  regnla  cliristiana  a 
Christo  Jesu  iradita  per  Spiritiun  Sanctum  in  eordibua  üdelium  descripta. 
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body  of  the  churcli  of  Christ."  He  is  continually  falling 
back  on  the  principle,  that  unity  among  men  can  only  come 
from  the  word  of  God  ;  a  forced  uniformity  would  of  neces- 
sity produce  nothing  but  divisions.  He  endeavours  also, 
in  his  own  way,  to  establish  this  principle  speculatively. 
God  alone  is  the  infallible  and  self-sufficient  being,  needing 
no  rules  from  without  to  govern  his  conduct.  His  own  will 
is  his  rule,  and  his  wisdom  is  the  immutable  rule  for  that. 
This  supreme  rule  is  the  Father  himself ;  the  Son  of  God  is 
the  rule  for  all  creatures.  This  primal  type  and  this  rule 
is  the  Word  of  the  Father ;  the  Father  worketh  everything 
through  him  ;  and  after  the  same  analogy,  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  the  beauty  and  the  proportion  of  this  rule,  which  nowise 
diifers  in  essence  from  that  primal  type ;  hence  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Word  are  the  only  true  rule  for  all  that 
relates  to  man ;  hence,  therefore,  the  Father  is  the  shaping 
principle,  from  which  all  things  proceed ;  the  Son  the 
shaping  principle  towards  which  all  things  aim  ;  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  principle  in  which  all  things  repose ;  and  yet 
there  are  not  three  rules  or  forms,  but  one.  Hence  he  infers 
that  the  highest  rule,  by  which  everything  is  to  be  tried,  is 
Christ,  that  single  rule,  which  is  alone  necessary  and  alone 
sufficient  for  all  apostles  and  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world,  in  all  matters,  in  every  place,  and  at  all  times ; 
not  only  for  men,  but  also  for  angels,  because  he  is  himself 
that  truth  and  wisdom  which  works  mightily  from  one  end  of 
being  to  the  other.  God  imparted  to  all  essences  a  tendency 
and  direction  to  their  ultimate  end,  and  in  their  just  relation 
to  that  consists  their  perfection  and  the  perfection  of  the 
universe.  This  is  the  inmost  determining  rule  for  each 
essence,  but  it  is  a  thing  not  different  from  the  essence 
of  the  object  itself.  The  rule  by  which  all  things  are 
governed  is  a  different  matter.  This,  holy  Scripture  calls 
by  various  names,  God's  word,  God's  will,  &c.  Although 
this  is  the  common  rule  for  all,  yet  it  is  the  rule  pre- 
eminently for  rational  beings  ;  because  other  beings  cannot 
conscientiously  apprehend  it,  nor  freely  appropriate  it  as 
their  own.*     Then  he  comes  upon  the  idea  of  positive  law, 

*  Quoniam  omnes  res  aliae  a  rationalibus  creaturis,  quamvis  ab  liac 
veritate  et  secundum  earn  gubernantur  pro  sua  natura  vel  forma,  tamen 
eandem  non  cognoscunt,  neque  habent  in  suis  operationibus  electionem. 
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and  says  :  "  This  has  not  been  able  to  reform  rational  beings 
who  have  fallen  from  the  tmth  inwardly  inscribed  on  their 
hearts ;  but  rather  became  an  occasion  of  still  greater  de- 
partures from  order,  and  internal  hardness  through  sin. 
Sin,  he  remarks,  with  allusion  to  the  well-known  words  of 
the  apostle  Paul,  became  still  more  sin  than  it  was  before, 
from  the  very  circumstance  that  it  was  now  forbidden  not 
only  by  the  law  within,  but  by  another  from  without.*  For 
the  more  men  are  provided  with  means  of  grace,  the  more 
knowledge  they  have,  the  greater  in  the  same  proportion  is 
their  guilt,  when,  on  account  of  sin,  these  means  and  this 
knowledge  are  despised.  God  now  finally  determined  to 
communicate  to  man  his  will  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
b}^  teaching  him,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  all  truth  in  a 
living  way  ;  and  here  he  cites  the  words — It  is  the  Spirit 
that  quickeneth,  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ;  and  outwardly 
he  set  before  him  his  will  through  the  revelation  of  the  in- 
carnate Word ;  reminding  man  of  his  duty  in  a  way  the 
most  cogent  and  the  most  effective,  both  from  within,  by 
the  incarnate  A\'ord  that  dwells  in  us,  and  from  without, 
by  his  divine  works  standing  before  our  eyes  ;  from  within, 
by  grace  and  love,  from  without,  by  the  sacraments  which 
contain  and  produce  grace.  This  internal  inscription  of 
the  truth  upon  the  heart,  includes  in  it  the  two  preceding 
revelations  of  it  (he  means,  without  doubt,  positive  law 
and  the  law  of  conscience),  and  has  vivified  and  reformed 
them."f  After  having  spoken,  as  already  before,  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  ten  commandments,  and  of  the  fact  that 
these  had  been  summed  up  in  the  one  commandment  of 
love,  he  observes  that  Jesus,  who  simplifies  everything,  had 
abolished  the  multitude  of  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  and 
substituted  in  their  place  the  one  heavenly  sacrifice :  this 
was  so  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  imity  in  the 
church.  Even  the  apostles  had  subsequently  imposed  no 
new  ordinances,  or  but  veiy  few,  and  they  had  given  no 
other  commandment  than  the  love  of  God  and  of  our  neigh- 
bour, which  last  they  had  sought  chiefly  to  conimend,  to  im- 

*  Multo  magia  enim  peccatum  peccantis  tunc  erat,  quam  priua,  quia 
jam  de  intus  et  foris  peccatum  prohibtbatur. 

t  Hffic  itiique  veritatis  inscriptio  eollegit  in  se  ambas  prsecedeutes, 
easquc  vivifieavit  et  reformavit 
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press,  and  to  spread  abroad  among  the  nations.  Hence 
Christ  had  left  no  written  law  for  those  who  came  after  him, 
though  he  might,  in  various  ways,  have  done  so  during  his 
lifetime ;  but  he  only  gave  his  good  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  as  the  alone  living  and 
perfect  law,  and  the  all-sufficient  rule  of  life.  So,  too,  the 
apostles  had  given  but  few  laws,  since  they  doubtless  knew, 
that  the  law  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sufficed,  which  teacheth  all 
truth,  always,  everywhere,  in  the  most  internal  and  imme- 
diate way.  This  led  him  to  explain  himself  on  a  matter 
which  seemed  to  be  at  variance  with  these  views,  viz.  the 
apostolical  ordinances  of  the  assembly  at  Jerusalem.  We 
will  cite  this  remarkable  passage,  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  good  sense.  "  The  apostles  let  themselves  down  to 
the  weakness  of  the  new  converts  from  Judaism  ;  and  by  so 
doing  they  softened,  in  some  measure,  the  hostile  tone  of 
feeling  entertained  by  the  Jews  towards  the  Christians  ;  and 
they  would  show,  thereby,  their  reverence  for  the  ancient 
law,  that  the  synagogue  might  not  seem  to  be  cast  aside  so 
all  at  once  ;  for  the  ancient  mother,  who  was  now  dead, 
should  be  buried  in  a  respectful  manner."*  Having  spoken 
next  against  the  multiplying  of  laws,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  the  laity  must  experience  of  knowing  them  all, 
he  adds :  "  For  this  reason  I  have  myself  come  to  the  settled 
conclusion  that  it  would  be  a  salutary  thing,  and  calculated 
to  restore  peace  and  union  to  Christendom,  to  root  up  that 
whole  plantation,  and  once  more  sum  up  the  whole  in  that 
single  precept,  to  bring  back  the  Christian  church  to  those 
sound  and  simple  beginnings  where  it  would  be  needful  to 
retain  but  a  few,  and  those  only  the  apostolical  laws.  For 
I  believe,  before  my  Lord  Jesus  the  crucified,  that  the  law 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  common  fathers,  the  parish 
priests,  the  pope  and  the  bishops,  parochial  cler^  and 
their  assistants,  all  these  are  sufficient  for  the  right  guidance 
of  the  communities,  and  that  they  are  sufficient  for  each 
individual,  sufficient  to  resolve  every  question,  and  to  decide 

*  Condescendentes  infirmitati  fratrum  novitiorum  ex  Judaismo  conver- 
sorum,  et  per  hoc  compescentes  aliqualiter  Cliristianorum  injuriam,  et 
propter  reverentiam  legis  veteris,  ne  tarn  cito  refutata  videretur  synagoga, 
q\iia  mater  antiqu  j,ta,  jam  mortua  cum  reverentia  deduceretur  ad  sepul- 
crum. 
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all  matters  before  the  judicial  tribunals  and  the  tribunal  cf 
conscience.  From  these  principles  he  thinks  it  possible 
also  to  demonstrate  that  monastic  orders  are  not  needed  for 
the  governance  of  the  church. 

Though  Matthias  did  not  take  any  open  stand  against 
the  hierarchical  system,  yet  he  appears  nevertheless  to  have 
been  a  forerunner  of  Protestantism  in  this,  that  he  every- 
where holds  distinctly  up  to  view  the  immediate  reference 
of  the  religious  consciousness  to  Christ,  and  makes  the  true 
unity  of  the  church  to  rest  solely  upon  that  foundation. 
But  of  the  many  passages  relating  to  this  point  which 
might  be  cited,  we  will  select  only  the  following :  "  It  is 
Jesus  Christ  himself,  who  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  ever  dwells  in  his  church  and  in  each,  even  most 
insignificant  portion  of  it,  holding  together,  sustaining 
and  vitalizing  the  whole  and  all  the  parts,  directly  and 
from  within  giving  growth  outwardly  to  the  whole  and  to 
each,  even  the  most  insignificant  part.  He  is,  therefore, 
himself  the  spirit  and  life  of  his  church,  his  mystical  body.* 
Jesus,  the  crucified,  is  the  vine ;  and  all  the  branches  pro- 
ceeding from  him  and  abiding  in  him,  have  and  ought  to 
have  respect  to  him  alone, f  and  other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  is  laid."  This  immediate  reference  of 
the  religious  consciousness  to  Christ  being  placed  at  the 
head,  every^thing  else  must  take  its  shaping  accordingly  ; 
and  we  recognise  here  the  germinal  principle  of  a  new 
spirit,  destined  to  burst  asunder  the  old  forms  under  which 
the  Christian  spirit  had  been  shackled  and  confined.  He 
says,  "  All  unity  presupposes  a  reference  to  some  prin- 
ciple."J     But  that  which  forms  the  unity  of  the  church  is 

*  Jesus  est  solus,  qui  cum  Patre  et  Sancto  Spiritu  toti  ecclesia;  suae 
et  cuilibet  purti  ejus  et  minutisäimae  semper  assistens  totuni  et  quum- 
libet  ipsius  partem  immediate  atque  intriiiseee  eontinet,  susteiitat  et 
vivificat,  (lat  iricrementum  toti  et  euilibet  et  minima?  parti  ejus,  quaprop- 
ter  ipse  est  spiritus  et  vita  suae  ecclesiaj  et  sui  corporis  mystici. 

t  Ad  quam  ipsum  solum  habent  et  debeut  habere  totiiliter  suum 
rcspectum. 

X  Universitas  dicitur  ab  uno  aliquo,  ad  quod  omnia  supposita  uni- 
versitatis  habent  ordincm  et  attributionem,  et  nisi  sit  tale  unum  prin- 
cipale,  a  quo  reliqua  omnia  et  tale  quid,  quod  posset  formare  de  multis 
Universitäten!  et  conscrvare,  non  unitas  neque  uiiiversitaa,  aed  dispersa 
diversitas  esset. 
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the  one  God,  one  Lord,  one  Master,  one  religion,  one  law, 
one  commandment.*  "  All  Christians  who  possess  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  the  crucified,  and  who  are  impelled  by  the 
same  spirit,  and  who  alone  have  not  departed  from  their 
God,  are  the  one  church  of  Christ,  his  beautiful  bride,  his 
body ;  and  they  are  not  of  this  world,  as  Christ  is  not  of 
this  world,  and  therefore  the  world  hates  them.  The  unity 
that  has  proceeded  from  Christ  he  places  in  contrast  with 
those  antagonisms  among  men  and  nations  that  have  grown 
out  of  their  apostasy  from  God.  "  Difference  creates  the 
differences  among  nations  and  their  mutual  alienation 
from  each  other,  just  as,  on  the  other  hand,  unity  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  one  God  contributes  especially  to  bring 
about  unity  among  nations."  This,  he  observes,  was  a  thing 
well  understood  by  the  ancient  kings,  and  especially  by 
the  Romans,  who — which  is  undoubtedly  a  mistake  so  far 
as  it  concerns  the  Komans — endeavoured  to  bring  all  the 
nations  which  they  subdued  to  the  worship  of  one  God 
such  as  they  would  have  him  to  be.  "  Idolatry,"  he  says, 
*'  and  apostasy  from  the  true  God,  is  not  now  merely  what 
it  was  in  earlier  periods,  gross  idolatry  in  the  proper  sense  ; 
but  the  setting  up  of  an  idol  in  the  mind  and  the  affections, 
and  placing  such  an  idol  in  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
that  is,  to  love  the  present  world,  and  that  which  is  in  the 
world,  just  this  is  apostasy  from  God,  and  idolatry." 
"Since,"  he  says,  "it  is  already  the  day  of  light  and  of 
truth ;  since  in  Jesus  Christ  the  supreme  God  has  already 
come  so  near  to  men  ;  nay,  the  greatest  union  has  taken 
place,  of  God  with  men  and  of  men  with  God,  because  it  is 
no  longer  God  afar  off,  but  a  God  near  at  hand,  dwelling 
even  now,  in  the  most  intimate  manner,  in  the  souls  that 
are  worthy  of  him  ;•!•  since  God  has  already  appeared  on 
earth,  and  walked  with  men,  the  very  fact  that  Christians 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  engrossed  by  the  cares  ol 
this  world,  that  they  should  let  their  love  and  their  imita- 
tion be  directed  to  any  other  than  Jesus  Christ,  the  true 

*  Illud  vero  tale  unura,  faciens  unitatem  ecclesise  est  unus  Deus, 
onus  Dominus,  unus  Magister,  una  religio,  una  lex,  unum  prseceptum. 

t  Quia  jam  est  dies  lucis  et  veritatis,  propinquitas  summi  Dei  ad 
homines  in  Christo  Jesu,  imo  unio  maxima  Dei  ad  homines  et 
hominum  cum  Deo,  quia  jam  factus  est  non  Deus  dc  longinquo,  sed  Deus 
de  prope,  imo  Deus  jam  intime  inhabitans  animas  dignas  se. 
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God,  or  that  they  should  make  the  home  of  their  souls  in 
this  world  rather  than  in  the  Lord  their  God,  or  that  they 
should  cling  with  their  affections  more  to  the  world  than  to 
Christ,  is  plainly  a  falling  away,  an  apostasy  from  God 
and  a  preference  for  idols  in  the  spirit  and  temper  of  tlie 
soul,  is  already  a  separation  from  union  with  the  body  of 
Christ,  and  a  becoming  incorporated  with  the  body  of  Anti- 
christ, of  the  god  of  this  world."  Considering  the  matter 
from  this  point  of  view,  he  is  of  the  opinion,  that  what 
St.  Paul  says  of  the  apostasy  of  the  last  times,  might 
already  be  applied  to  his  own  time.  He  says  of  his  con- 
temporaries :  "  They  would  attain  to  justification,  and  be- 
lieve they  can  obtain  it  by  many  labours,  with  much 
expense,  in  the  performance,  even  to  satiety,  of  all  the 
newly-appointed  ceremonies  ;  and  yet  Christ  is  become  to 
their  heaiis  as  one  dead ;  they  have  nothing  of  his  spirit, 
they  see  and  know  him  not.  Hence  they  perform  all  their 
isolated  works  according  to  the  letter,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
fear  according  to  the  law :  but  they  know  nothing  of  the 
true  liberty,  of  the  freedom  which  is  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Hence  they  appear  to  be  little  if  at  all  different 
from  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  among  the  ancient  people 
of  the  Jews,  on  whom  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  often  de- 
nounced woe  ;  and  the  apostle  Paul  has  often  reproached 
such  persons  with  apostatising  from  the  Christian  faith. 
And  all  holy  Scripture,  all  Christian  faith  proclaims, 
preaches,  and  confesses,  that  Jesus  Christ  the  crucified  alone 
is  the  one  Saviour,  and  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  everj'  one  that  believeth  ;  that  he  alone  is  all  power 
all  wisdom  for  every  Christian  ;  he  himself  the  alpha,  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  that  every  one  who  is  longing 
and  striving  to  bo  a  just  and  virtuous  man,  must  first  of  all 
and  immediately  put  on  Christ  himself  and  his  spirit,  be- 
cause he  is  himself  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  After 
him  alone,  first  of  all,  and  with  the  whole  heart,  we  should 
seek ;  begin  to  glorify  him  and  to  carry  him  in  our  souls, 
who  alone  hath  redeemed  us  at  that  great  price,  his  precious 
blood.  He  charges  it  upon  his  contemporaries  that  when 
they  separated  faith  from  works  in  their  mistaken  search 
after  self-righteousness,  they  substituted  in  place  of  the 
genuine  Christian  morality,  a  morality  which   they  had 

VOL.  IX,  X 
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learned  in  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy.  "  Because 
they  did  not  like  to  retain  Christ  crucified  in  their  know- 
ledge, the  Son  of  God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind 
(Rom.  i.  28),  to  expend  their  eiforts  in  building  up  their 
own  righteousness ;  and  they  think  they  shall  be  able  to 
attain  to  a  virtuous  life  after  the  methods  of  Aristotle,  of 
Plato,  and  the  other  philosophers,  by  their  own  efifoiis  and 
virtuous  habits."*  On  the  basis  of  these  general  views  he 
forms  his  conception  of  the  church  in  its  true  sense,  as  a 
community  taking  its  outward  form  from  a  principle  within 
itself,  by  its  common  reference  to  Christ ;  he  styles  the 
church  the  body  of  Christ,  the  community  of  the  elect,  f 
For  as  he  makes  the  Augustinian  system  his  point  of  de- 
parture, he  everywhere  gives  special  prominence  to  the 
antithesis  of  elect  and  non-elect.  Placing  that  immediate 
reference  of  the  religious  consciousness  to  Christ  at  the 
head,  he  is  forced,  even  though  he  leaves  the  entire  hier- 
archical system  untouched,  still  to  admit  those  conse- 
quences, by  which  the  hitherto  separating  wall  between 
priests  and  laymen  must  be  broken  down,  the  idea  of  the 
universal  priesthood  revived,  Christianity  made  to  appear 
as  a  principle  of  purification  from  all  that  is  of  the  world, 
the  priestly  character  restored  to  the  entire  life,  and  the 
distinction  of  an  inferior  and  a  higher  position  in  Chris- 
tian life,  the  severance  of  the  consilia  and  the  prcecepta  done 
away  with.  "  Every  Christian,"  says  he,  "  is  already  an 
anointed  man,  and  a  priest ;" — where  he  refers  for  proof  to 
the  well-known  passages  of  the  New  Testament  relating  to 
this  point.  Attacking  from  this  position  the  over-valua- 
tion of  the  monastic  orders,  and  denying  the  spiritual  su- 
periority which  they  arrogated  to  themselves,  he  says, 
*'  There  are  many,  standing  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude 

*  Ut  cum  magnis  laboribus  suorum  studiorum  velint  suam  justitiara 
fitatuere,  et  per  omnia  ad  modum  Aristotelis  aut  Platonis  ceterorumque 
philosophorum  se  posse  ad  vitam  virtuosam  pervenire  per  studia  propria 
et  virtutes  usuales. 

t  Ecclesia  electorum  est  nnicum  proprie  et  solum  corpus  mysticum 
Christi  Jesu.  Words  of  Janow  from  the  work  already  cited  in  the 
fragment  published  under  the  name  of  Huss,  cap.  10,  fol.  370,  p.  2.  A 
similar  passage  is  also  found  in  the  work  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
published  :  Ecclesia  electorum,  quae  proprie  et  solum  est  corpus  mys- 
ticum Christi. 
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at  the  very  suiDinit  of  holiness  and  of  Christian  religion, 
who  reply  to  those  inquiring  after  the  shortest  way  to  sal- 
vation, that  there  is  no  other  except  to  serve  Christ  after  a 
perfect  manner  in  this  or  that  order ;  so  certain  is  it  to  eveiy 
one,  that  a  person  belonging  to  such  an  order  is  seldom  or 
never  condemned,  and  that  he  who  enters  such  an  order  is 
as  speedily  delivered  from  all  punishment  and  guilt,  as  if 
he   were  born    anew  of    water  and  the  Spirit.     He  who 
questions  this,  exposes  himself  to  an  irreconcilable  war." 
He  vigorously  attacks  this  opinion,  the  supposed  opposition 
between  spirituals  and  seculars.     "It  is  evident,  that  to 
style  Christians  the  xjcarld  and  seculars  is  a  calumnious  mis- 
representation."    He  cites  the  words   of   Christ, — "  That 
which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit,  is  spirit."     "  One  of  the  great- 
est trials  that  Christ's  chosen  can  meet  with  is  this,  that 
when  a  Christian,  whatever  he  may  be,  man  or  woman, 
virgin  or  widow,  is  heartily  inclined  to  do  penance  for  his 
or  her  sins,  and  to  serve  Jesus  Christ  in  an  orderly  manner, 
if  such  a  person  lives  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, and  thus  consecrates  his  life  to  Christ  with  a  view  to 
live  more  perfectly  in  the  simplicity  of  the  spirit,  and  for 
suitable  reasons  does  not  enter  one  of  those  monastic  orders, 
he  must  at  once  suffer  persecution  from  them  and  from  his 
own  associates,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  heretic,  and  be 
caUed  by  the  vulgar  a  Beghard,  a  Beguine,  a  Turlepinus, 
or  by  some  such  reproachful  epithet.     Such  an  one  must 
be  called  up  and  put  on  trial,  to  determine  whether  he  is  a 
heretic."     From  this  and  similar  utterances  of  Matthias  we 
find,  what  is  confirmed  also  by  other  indications  in  the 
history   of    these    times,    that    those    who    distinguished 
themselves  among  the  laity  by  a  more  earnest  and  strict 
piety  than  common,  and  more  especially  societies   com- 
posed of  such    persons,  were   very  sure  to  be  objects   of 
jealousy,  to  be  stigmatised  as  heretical,  and  persecuted  by 
the  monastic  orders ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
derided  and  treated  with  abuse  by  the   common  nominal 
Christians.     Beghards  was  a  nickname  applied  in  the  same 
way  at  that  time  as  Pietists  at  a  later  period,  by  an  ambitious 
clergy,   zealots   for   the   letter   of  orthodoxy,  and  by  the 
vulgar  people  of  the  world.     After  this.  Matthias  of  Janow 
says  :  "  Wherefore  the  men  of  Christ,  who  live  in  the  midst 
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of  our  present  Christians,  must  either  enter  into  some  mo- 
nastic order,  or  else  do  their  works  of  charity  only  in 
secret."  In  a  passage  where  he  places  the  laity  on  a  par 
with  ecclesiastics  as  to  their  title  to  daily  or  frequent  com- 
munion, of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  here- 
after, he  says  :  "  Although  the  priest  or  minister  of  tho 
church  has  precedence  over  the  holy  laity  in  this,  that  it 
belongs  to  him  to  offer,  to  consecrate,  and  to  distribute  the 
body  of  Christ,  yet  they  are  equals  as  it  regards  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Holy  Supper ;  and  although  the  priest  has  a 
nobler  and  more  eminent  vocation  in  the  church  than  any 
layman,  yet  every  layman  who,  in  a  right  and  holy  manner, 
fulfils  his  calling.or  his  service  in  the  church,  is  alike  useful  to 
the  priest  and  to  the  church,  because  at  his  own  proper  posi- 
tion, a  position  quite  as  necessary  for  Christ's  body,  he  serves 
Christ  in  his  vocation,  and  therefore  earns  from  him  his 
dail}'-  bread,  if  he  does  but  live  just  as  uprightly  and  faith- 
fully to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  as  long  as  he  perseveres,  as  he 
should  do,  in  the  vocation  to  which  God  has  called  him. 
As  the  priest,  singing,  praying,  and  administering  the  sa- 
craments thereby  serves  our  common  Lord,  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  therein  useful  to  the  church  ;  so  the  peasant  in 
ploughing,  and  pasturing  his  cattle,  as  long  as  he  stands 
fast  in  the  common  love,  serves  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
is  necessary  and  useful  to  his  family  or  to  the  holy  church. 
The  same  holds  good  of  other  laymen  such  as  tradesmen 
and  artisans  in  civil  society.*  For  as  it  would  fare  ill  with 
the  church  of  God  to  be  without  priests  or  soldiers,  so 
neither  could  she  dispense  with,  or  even  subsist  without, 
peasants  and  men  of  other  occupations.  As  the  manner 
of  calling  and  the  works  of  the  former  are  necessary,  so 
too  are  the  various  callings  and  works  of  the  latter.  And 
as  the  calling  of  the  former  and  its  exercise  comes  to  them 
from  Jesus  Christ,  so  the  various  callings  and  employments 
of  the  latter  have  come  from  God  and  Christ ;  the  calling 

*  Sicut  sacerdos  psallens  et  orans  atque  f^sacramenta  administrans 
per  hoc  servit  commurii  Domino  Jesu  Christo,  et  in  eo  est  utilis  ecclesise, 
ita  rusticus  arando  et  sua  pecora  pascendo  manens  in  communi  caritate 
aimiliter  in  eo  ipso  optime  servit  Jesu  Christo,  et  est  utilis  et  necessarius 
ipsius  familise  vel  ecclesise  sacrosaactae,  et  ita  de  aliis  singulis  laicia 
mechanicis  in  republica. 
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of  the  latter,  indeed,  is  more  primitive  and  more  indispen- 
sable than  that  of  the  former,  since  the  occupation  and 
practice  of  husbandry  and  of  the  other  trades  existed  earlier 
than  that  of  the  priest.  Countrymen  and  soldiers  do  not 
exist  for  the  sake  of  priests,  but  priests  for  the  sake  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  soldiers."  He  endeavours  to  show,  that 
the  term  saint  is  to  be  applied  to  every  Christian,  whose 
life  answers  to  his  name,  although  there  are  different 
degrees  in  the  application  of  this  name,  as  there  are  in  pro- 
gressive sanctification,  "  The  term  Christian,"  he  remarks, 
"  denotes  a  man  sanctified  by  baptism;  which,  by  another 
name,  is  called  unction ;  hence  the  Christian  is  one 
anointed.  So  one  is  called  a  saint  in  virtue  of  that  sancti- 
fying grace,*  which  is  realised  by  a  meritorious  life  and  the 
virtues.  This  sanctifying  grace,  however,  and  the  first 
baptismal  grace  are  substantially  the  same;  the  only  dif- 
ference being  that  sanctifying  grace  consists  in  the  good 
use  of  that  first  grace. f  And  thus  every  Christian,  so  far 
as  he  is  such,  is  a  saint ;  since  he  has  been  sanctified  by 
the  first  baptismal  grace ;  just  as  every  saint  must,  by 
reason  of  his  holy  walk  and  virtues,  be  a  true  Christian. 
All  who  have  been  sanctified,  have  been  sanctified  by  the 
anointing  of  grace,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
Jesus ;  and  hence  it  follows,  that  every  Christian  is  a  saint 
and  every  saint  a  Christian ;  and,  as  one  cannot  have  the 
use  of  grace  without  its  habit,  so  one  cannot  be  a  Christian 
and  at  the  same  time  not  a  saint.  Do  not  object  to  me  the 
bad  Christians,  who  have  lost  the  first  grace  by  reason 
of  their  misuse  of  it;  for  these  are  not  Christians — save  as 
the  term  is  improperly  understood — any  more  than  the 
]  tainted  figure  of  a  man  is  a  man.  But  if  you  object  that 
the  baptismal  sign  and  the  fides  informis  are  to  be  found 
even  in  bad  Christians,  and  that  this  is  enough  to  entitle 
one  to  the  name  of  Christian,  I  answer,  that  the  mere  sign, 

*  The  pratia  gratura  faciens. 

t  Nee  differt  in  alio,  nisi  quod  gratia  prratum  faciens  est  bonus  usus 
pratiae  gratis  dat«e  seu  grati»  prima).  When  St.  Paul  says,  *'  By  grace 
I  am  what  I  am,"  be  makes  this  refer  to  that  objective  grace  which 
may  be  used  in  different  ways  according  to  the  different  bent  of  the 
will,  the  gratia  gratis  data  ;  but  when  St.  Paul  ssiys,  "  and  this  grace 
was  in  me  not  in  vain,"  ho  makes  this  refer  to  grace  in  the  second,  sub- 
jective sense. 
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if  the  grace  be  not  present,  is  not  enough  either  to  make 
one  a  Christian,  or  to  entitle  one  to  the  name  of  Christian  ;" 
where  he  introduces  the  following  comparison :  "  A  hoop 
hung  out  before  a  house "  (this,  in  Bohemia,  must  have 
been  the  sign  of  an  inn)  "  still  does  not  make  the  place  an 
inn,  if  there  is  no  wine  in  the  house."  Those,  he  supposes, 
who  merely  made  profession  of  Christianity,  with  whom  it 
was  no  more  than  an  outward  mask,  their  lives  testifying 
against  their  profession,  deserved  rather  to  be  called  anti- 
christians  than  Christians.  But  though  every  Christian  is 
a  saint,  every  Christian  is  not  equally  so ;  but  there  are 
different  degrees  of  holiness  among  a  Christian  people. 
"  While  man  remains  in  the  present  life,  the  way  of  pro- 
gress in  holy  living  is  ever  open  before  him,  this  entire  life 
being  either  a  progression  or  a  retrogression."  He  attacks 
here  those  mystical  Beghards,  condemned  in  the  year  1311 
at  the  council  of  Vienne,  who  held  that  man  may,  in  the 
present  life,  reach  the  stage  of  perfection,  that  he  may  be- 
come absolutely  sinless,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  further 
progress  in  grace  ;  arguing  that  if  continual  progress  were 
possible,  one  might  become  more  perfect  than  Christ.  Now 
he  supposes  that  though  degrees  of  progressive  develop- 
ment infinitely  different  are  conceivable,  yet  the  fathers 
have  distinguished  three  principal  stages :  that  of  begin- 
ners, that  of  the  progressive,  and  that  of  the  perfect ;  or, 
the  married,  widows,  and  virgins.  He  rebukes  the  pride  of 
the  clergy.  Did  a  man  offend  a  clergyman,  the  bolt  of  excom- 
munication was  pointed  at  him  forthwith ;  but  did  he  injure 
a  layman,  the  wrong  doer  escaped  with  impunity.  "  By 
the  just  judgment  of  God  we  are,"  says  he,  "  fallen  like 
Lucifer."  In  the  contempt  poured  upon  the  clergy,  that 
is,  he  recognises  a  merited  divine  judgment.  So  in  animad- 
verting upon  the  false  distinction  of  spirituals  and  seculars, 
and  hierarchical  self-conceit,  while  he  gives  distinct  pro- 
minence to  that  fellowship  of  the  community  of  saints  which 
excludes  every  selfish  feeling,  he  remarks :  "  This  union 
cannot  be  restored,  unless  those  are  first  excluded,  who 
are  sunk  in  self-love,  and  in  place  of  them  the  number  of 
those  is  multiplied  who  are  zealous  for  that  union  of  the 
church,  and,  which  is  still  more,  who  serve  the  cause  of 
C  hrist  rather  than  their  own  interests."   He  points  not  only 
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at  siicli  as  sought  their  own  advantage  in  earthly  things, 
but  at  those  too,  who  in  the  spiritual  life  made  their  own 
interest  alone  the  end,  far  removed  from  that  love  to 
common  Christendom  consisting  of  the  perfect  and  the  im- 
perfect, the  righteous  and  the  weak.  They,  he  says,  who 
begin  with  despising  the  common  manners  of  their  fellow- 
Christians,  who  begin  with  extolling  in  particular  their 
own  societies  and  brotherhoods,  as  compared  with  others, 
mar  by  this  course  the  unity  of  the  Christian  church  and 
disturb  Chnstian  peace.  They  begin  by  thinking  highly 
of  themselves,  and  would  exalt  themselves  above  the 
common  mass  of  Christians,  hold  themselves  to  be  the  only 
spirituals  and  apostolicals,  and  call  the  great  mass  of  other 
Christians  Babylon  and  the  world ;  they  pretend  that  they 
alone  fulfil  the  counsels  of  Christ,  that  the  people  neither 
can  attain  nor  ought  to  attain  the  same  perfection.  Nor  is 
it  necessary  to  salvation ;  they  are  only  bound  to  it  by 
their  vows.  Thus  from  the  position  which  he  uniformly 
maintains,  the  great  principle  of  the  oneness  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  Matthias  of  Janow  carries  on  his  attacks  against 
the  false  distinction  of  clericals  and  seculars,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  against  a  distinction  grounded  upon  the  same 
views,  which  had  stood  good  for  so  many  centuries,  and 
had  been  adopted  by  the  scholastic  theology  into  the  con- 
catenation of  its  system,  whereby  it  was  more  firmly  es- 
tablished, the  distinction  of  concilia  and  proeccpta.  After  the 
words  above  cited,  he  remarks  :  "  Applying  all  this  to  them- 
selves alone,  and  excluding  the  people,  they  set  up  them- 
selves as  objects  of  the  greatest  veneration,  thereby  pro- 
moting in  the  rest  of  the  people  great  freedom  of  the  flesh, 
the  relaxation  of  all  Christian  discipline,  and  great  self- 
deception  on  the  part  of  the  simple,  who  plead  in  excuse 
of  themselves,  wo  are  worldly  people,  living  in  the  flesh ; 
we  may  be  permitted  to  have  this  or  that."  And  if  there 
happen  to  be  in  Christian  communities  persons  who  seek 
to  reach,  according  to  their  measure,  evangelical  perfection 
in  their  mode  of  life,  as  poverty,  chastity,  obedience  to 
their  spiritual  superiors,  the  other  ordinary  Christians  ^vill 
soon  persecute  them.  He  illustrates  this  by  the  same  facts 
which  which  we  have  noticed  already,  that  the  muuks  from 
jealousy  persecuted  such  persons  under  the  name  of  Teg- 
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hards  and  Beguines,  telling  them  that  if  they  wanted  to 
lead  a  life  of  that  sort  they  should  become  monks.  What 
have  you  to  do  with  the  world  ?  What  have  yon  in 
common  with  the  people  of  the  world  ?  "  Hence  it  comes 
about  that  among  the  common  laity,  no  pious  people  are 
to  be  found."  He  complains  that  those  who  were  devout 
among  the  laity  were  suspected ;  and  yet  they  were  best 
qualified  by  word  and  example  to  advance  and  confirm 
the  progress  of  others.  And  since  such  saints  were  the 
people's  neighbours,  were  regarded  by  them  as  equals  with 
whom  they  associated  in  the  daily  business  of  life,  they 
might  easily  provoke  imitation  in  everything  ;  which  could 
not  happen  in  the  case  of  the  monks,  who  stood  so  far  apart 
from  the  people  in  their  calling,  and  in  their  modes  and 
habits  of  life.*  The  conduct  of  these  devout  people  being 
looked  upon  by  the  others  with  suspicion,  carnal  and  luke- 
warm Christians  were  led  to  cherish  the  delusion,  that  it  was 
well  with  them ;  in  spite  of  their  worldly  and  lukewarm  af- 
fections they  still  thought  themselves  sure  of  salvation,  ob- 
serving that  all  who  sought  to  live  godly  lives  among  the 
Christian  people  were  despised  by  the  monks.  They  were 
flattered  in  this  thoir  delusion  by  citations  from  Scripture 
falsely  interpreted.  He  gives  the  following  as  an  example  : 
"  There  is  no  better  thing  than  to  lead  a  moderate  life,  and 
not  to  differ  too  much  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  for  no  men 
are  worse  than  those  who  would  be  righteous  overmuch." 

With  this  zeal  in  maintaining  the  universal  priesthood  of 
the  faithful,  the  equality  of  Christian  worth  and  dignity  in 
all  orders  and  professions,  Matthias  united  the  deepest 
interest  in  another  object,  one  which  then  formed  a  weighty 
point  of  controversy  between  the  different  parties  concerned, 
the  question  relating  to  the  frequent  or  daily  communion 
of  laymen.  While  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the 
Catholic  church  of  France,  it  was  thought  an  indication  of 
greater  Christian  seriousness,  greater  zeal  for  true  conver- 
sion, to  invite  laymen  to  abstain  for  awhile  from  the 
communion,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  more 

*  Et  quia  per  id,  quod  sunt  tales  sancti,  vulgo  intimo  propinqui  pares 
in  vita  et  commixti  in  contubernio,  imitabiles  faciliter  in  omnibus,  quae 
nequaquam  sunt  vel  possunt  esse  in  monachis  et  religiosis,  qui  extant 
nimis  longinqui  in  vita  sua  et  professione  a  plebibus. 
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worthy  participation  of  it,  and  avoid  the  mistake  of  using 
it  as  an  opus  operatum,  the  case  seems  to  have  been  exactly 
reversed  in  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The 
party  who  were  most  zealous  to  awaken  the  laity  and  pro- 
mote their  Christian  advancement,  of  whom  Matthias  of 
Janow  may  be  considered  a  representative,  were  urgent  for 
inviting  the  laity  to  this  frequent  participation,  inasmuch 
as  this  sacrament  was  the  best  means  for  promoting  Chris- 
tian growth,  for  exciting  and  strengthening  faith  :  but  the 
opposite  party  feared  lest  the  laity  should  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  clergy.  Matthias  of  Janow  took  the  liveliest 
interest  in  this  controversy.  He  was  ever  falling  back 
upon  it,  and  indeed  wrote  a  paper  on  the  subject,  which  is 
incorporated  in  the  greater  work  already  mentioned.  The 
stamp  of  his  whole  peculiar  Christian  bent  is  impressed 
upon  these  polemical  transactions ;  and  it  desei'ves  to  be 
noticed  that  he  uniformly  expresses  himself  as  if  he  thought 
the  laity  also  were  entitled  to  partake  of  the  communion  in 
both  kinds.  Many  of  the  arguments  which  he  adduces 
admit  of  being  equally  applied  to  show  that  the  laity  may 
partake  of  the  cup  as  well  as  of  the  bread,  and  ought  not, 
in  this  respect,  to  be  placed  lower  than  the  clergy  ;  and  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  the  recognition  of  the  equal  right  of  the 
laity  in  this  matter  also,  lay  at  the  bottom,  as  he  every- 
where tacitly  assumes  it.  "  It  is,"  says  he,  "  doing  God  and 
Christ  the  greatest  wrong,  for  one  to  deny  himself  or  others 
the  frequent  partaking  of  the  body  of  Christ."  He  assumes 
that  God,  who  in  the  highest  sense  belongs  to  all,  and  is  in 
the  highest  sense  good,  and  incapable  of  any  respect  to 
})ersons,  must  take  delight  in  all  who  are  willing  to  receive 
him.*  He  cites  the  passages  where  Chi'ist  invites  men  to 
his  fellowship.  He  appeals  to  the  analogy  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  daily  sacrifice,  which  corresponded  to 
the  Lord's  supper  ;f  here,  too,  were  bread  and  wine,  just 
as  both  must  be  together  in  the  holy  supper.^     He  com- 

*  Quia  Deu3  summe  communis  et  summe  bonus  sine  aceeptatione 
personarum,  in  omnibus,  qui  cum  suscipiunt,  vult  delectari. 

t  The  juge  saerificium. 

X  Propter  quotidianum  frequentiam  et  propter  dualilatem  utrlusque 
ftpeciei,  panis  et  viiii,  a  quibus  hoc  saerificium  integratur.  Here  we  may 
perceive  that  the  necessity  of  the  two  kinds  is  expressly  assumed. 
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plains  that,  in  his  time,  this  daily  sacrifice  had  ceased,  as 
the  vain  people  had  generally,  or  for  the  most  part,  for- 
saken the  daily  or  frequent  enjoyment  of  the  supper,  and 
approached  it  but  once,  or  hardly  once  in  a  jear ;  and  then, 
in  the  case  of  many,  it  was  done  not  from  devotion,  but 
only  from  hypocrisy,  or  a  sort  of  constraint,  which  each 
laid  on  himself;  and  it  was  already  looked  upon  as  an 
abuse,  to  be  always  participating  in  the  Lord's  supper. 
There  had  arisen  a  Jndaizing  set,  who  tried  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  the  practice  of  daily  communion.  He  declaims 
against  priests  so  destitute  of  all  love  towards  the  Christian 
people,*  who  cruelly  kept  away  the  hungry  and  thirsty 
flock  from  provisions  which  were  their  own,f  and  who  set 
themselves  to  oppose  others  who  took  delight  in  feeding 
the  poor.  He  reminds  his  opponents  of  Gamaliel's  lan- 
guage in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  effects  of  frequent 
communion  among  the  laity  were  appealed  to  in  defence  of 
the  practice  and  as  a  proof  that  the  thing  was  of  God.  In 
those  priests  who  exhorted  the  people  to  frequent  commu- 
nion, he  sees  true  Christian  love ;  and  speaks  of  their 
animating  influence  on  the  laity.  Desire  for  the  frequent 
enjoyment  of  the  communion,  he  said,  was  on  the  increase 
among  the  laity ;  and  it  would  continue  to  rise  higher  in 
proportion  to  the  fervency  of  devotion  among  the  Christian 
people.  We  here  meet  with  a  remark  relating  to  the  in- 
cipient renovation  of  the  religious  life,  which  deserves 
notice.  "It  is  already  well  known,"  he  says,  "that  the 
spirit  of  devotion  and  the  glow  of  charity  is  reviving 
among  the  communities,  and  the  words  of  our  sermons  rise 
to  life  again,  because  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  works  in  them." 
He  repels  the  insinuation,  that  the  celebration  of  mass,  in 
which  all  partook  spiritually,  the  spiritual  participation  of 
the  Lord's  supper  in  faith,  is  enough.  It  might  suflSce  for 
an  angel,  but  not  for  men,  composed  of  soul  and  body.  If 
that  were  true,  there  was  no  need  of  the  incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  institution  of  the  holy  supper  itself 
would  be  superfluous.     He  who  voluntarily  deprives  him- 

*  Impii,  qui  refugiunt,  cum  plebibus  laborare,  sine  foedere,  sine  pia 
axl  populum  affectione. 

t  Plebejia  esurientibus  et  sitientibus  suum  cibum  et  potum  crudeliter 
denegant. 
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seif  of  the  bodily  enjoyment  of  the  holy  supper,  deserves 
also  to  be  deprived  of  the  spiritual  enjoyment  of  it.  "  For," 
says  he,  "the  experience  of  every  year  teaches,  that  they 
who  come  to  the  communion  but  once  a  year,  or  but  sel- 
dom, do  for  the  most  part  fail  also  to  pai*ticipate  in  the  res 
sacramenti ;  for  such  persons  come  to  the  ordinance  in  the 
spirit  of  bondage,  and  remain  strangers  to  the  holy  joy,  the 
sober  bliss  of  the  spirit  of  Christ."*  They  show  it  by  this, 
that  they  look  forward  to  that  day  and  that  hour  in  a  spirit 
of  slavish  fear,  instead  of  hailing  it  with  joy.  They  are 
only  driven  to  the  obsei-v^ance  by  the  custom  of  their 
church  and  the  prescription  of  their  teachers;  and  they 
rejoice  when  the  season  is  over,  and  do  not  wash  for  its 
return,  thinking  they  are  now  free  to  live  as  they  list. 
They  who  esteemed  themselves  unwoilhy,  and  abstained 
from  the  communion  through  humility,  should  be  encou- 
raged the  more ;  because  they  truly  humbled  themselves, 
they  were  worthy  of  being  exalted  by  God.  Christ  came 
to  bring  down  the  lofty,  and  lift  up  the  lowly.  He  thinks 
that  as  worldly  priests  cared  nothing  for  the  laity,  and 
never  invited  them  to  the  frequent  enjoyment  of  the  holy 
supper,  it  would  be  no  rashness  in  the  latter  to  demand  the 
enjoyment  of  this  bread  which  was  meant  for  them.  He 
refers  to  Christ's  words :  He  that  is  not  tcith  me,  is  against 
me  ;  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me,  scattereth  abroad.  But 
that  man  is  not  with  Jesus,  who,  though  bound  to  do  so, 
yet  neglects  to  provide  for  the  salvation  of  those  souls  that 
seemed  placed  in  his  way.  Was  it  objected,  that  the  dig- 
nity of  the  priests  would  suffer  by  so  doing,  he  would 
answer:  "The  man  who  speaks  thus  plainly  evinces  that 
he  is  a  man  actuated  by  a  zeal  that  is  without  knowledge, 
for  he  censures  as  an  impropriety,  what  he  would  certainly 
wish  to  take  place  if  he  were  animated  by  the  good  Spirit 
of  God."  He  appeals  to  the  words  of  Moses,  who  wished 
that  all  might  be  prophets.  But  these,  filled  with  the  spirit 
of  envy,  would  be  lords.  When  they  complained  of  the 
zeal  of  the  laity  to  enjoy  frequent  communion,  they  re- 
sembled the  Jews  who  said,  "  Terceive  ye  how  ye  prevail 

*  Accedunt  enim  tiniore  Bervili,  et  in  niillo  tales  guatant  spiritualo 
gaudium  vel  aliquid  dulcediaiä  spixitus  Jebu. 
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notliing  ?  behold,  the  world  has  gone  after  him !"  (John  xii. 
19.)  He  affirms  that  many  of  the  laity  were  not  inferior  in 
virtue,  in  meritorious  works,  in  love  of  the  sacraments,  to 
the  priests  ;  it  was  here  also  true  that  soldiers,  harlots,  and 
publicans  went  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  before  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees.  Though  laymen  should  partake 
daily  of  the  Lord's  supper,  yet  they  would  not  for  this 
reason  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  priests ;  for  the  laity 
would  still  be  the  people,  and  the  priests  would,  by  virtue 
of  their  calling,  still  be  set  over  them.  If,  they  said,  the 
priests  would  be  less  reverenced,  the  direct  contrary  would 
prove  to  be  the  fact,  because  the  people,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, would  be  more  attached  to  their  priests,  would  cling 
to  them  more  closely  as  they  received  from  them  greater 
benefits  and  more  frequently,  as  the  sheep  cluster  around 
their  shepherds  from  whom  they  receive  their  food ;  so 
because  the  priests  would  be  compelled  to  labour  more  for 
their  communities,  to  hear  their  confessions,  and  to  bestow 
on  them  the  sacrament,  whence  would  naturally  spring  up 
greater  love  and  gratitude  towards  them ;  and.  because  this 
love  in  them  would  be  renewed,  the  Lord  being  in  the 
midst  of  those  gathered  together  in  his  name,  he  who  pro- 
duces in  the  hearts  of  subjects  the  obedience  due  to  their 
superiors;  and  because  it  is  the  first  and  most  excellent 
fruit  of  this  sacrament  to  bind  the  church  (which  is  Christ's 
body)  and  its  members,  each  in  its  own  place,  with  Christ. 
Such  was  the  power  of  this  sacrament  to  make  the  multi- 
tude of  the  people  one.  It  was  now  objected  that  the  case 
of  priests  differed  from  that  of  laymen ;  because  priests 
were,  by  their  office,  obliged  continually  to  hold  mass ; 
hence  they  were  the  more  excusable  if  tliey  were  not 
always  prepared  to  partake  worthily  of  the  supper.  To 
this  he  replies :  they  sinned  not  the  less,  but  far  more  by 
their  unworthy  participation,  because  the  character,  the 
position  and  calling  of  unworthy  priests,  were  a  great 
grievance.  He  attacks  those  famous  men  who  had  taught 
in  their  writings  that  women  in  particular  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  frequent  communion ;  he  opposes  to  them 
the  Christian  principle  that  all  such  distinctions  are  an- 
nulled in  the  new  creation ;  as  it  is  said,  One  Father,  one 
Spirit,  one  faith,  one  Lord,  one  baptism  for  all.     Weakness 
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was  no  reason  for  such  exclusion ;  for  God  had  chosen  the 
weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are 
mighty.  He  next  speaks  against  the  prohibition  put  forth 
probably  in  the  year  1389,  by  the  synod  of  Prague,  against 
the  frequent  communion  of  the  laity  ;*  and  remarks : 
"  Those  modern  hypocrites,  doctors  and  prelates,  who 
live  without  God,  know  not  what  they  are  about,  and  what 
sort  of  an  ordinance  the  continual  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  in 
the  church  is."  It  was  so  called,. not  because  the  priests 
continually  celebrated  and  enjoyed  it,  but  because  the  holy 
church  ofi'ers  and  enjoys  it  in  common.  He  appeals  to 
Christ's  words,  which  are  addressed  to  all :  Take  and  eat. 
He  retorts  the  objection  drawn  from  the  words  of  the 
apostle  Paul  respecting  unworthy  participation.  The 
apostle  does  not  discourage  Christians  generally  from  daily 
partaking  of  the  holy  supper,  but  the  unworthy,  that  they 
might  make  themselves  worthy  of  it,  and  take  more  pains 
to  sanctify  themselves  for  it.  He  admonishes  them ;  he 
does  not  dissuade,  but  teaches  in  what  way  they  ought  to 
present  and  enjoy  this  sacrament. 

On  this  subject  Matthias  of  Janow  composed  an  express 
treatise  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  He  explaias  why  he 
complied  with  his  friend's  in\dtation  that  he  should  write 
something  on  the  matter  in  question.  "For,"  says  he,  "  I 
bethink  me  thou  must  be  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  thy 
neighbours,  and  especially  of  the  common  people,  since 
thou  art  desirous  they  should  all  be  more  often  united  to 
Christ  by  partaking  of  his  precious  body  and  blood  ;  which 
certainly  must  come  from  thy  good  heart  through  the 
working  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  for  I  was  also  incited  to  write 
something  on  this  subject  by  the  false  zeal  of  some."  He 
then  mentions  the  various  motives  and  reasons  which 
influenced  those  who  opposed  the  daily  communion  of  the 
laity.  "  Some,"  he  says,  "  cany  an  outward  show  of  zeal 
for  the  Lord,  yet  not  with  knowledge  ;  and  they  pretend 
that  they  would  thereby  preserve  the  reverence  which  is 
due  to  the  sacrament.  These,"  he  says,  **  entertaining  too 
carnal  views  of  the  sacrament,  fear  where  there  is  no 
reason  for  fear,  lest  our  Lord  Jesus  should  suffer  anew,  in 

*  See  further  on  p.  336. 
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this  sacrament,  some  violence,  or  contempt,  or  injury; 
whereas  our  Lord  having  once  died,  death  hath  no  more 
power  over  him  in  any  way;  for,  in  giving  his  now 
spiritual  body,  which  is  no  longer  capable  of  suffering,  to 
the  whole  world  and  to  each  individual,  richly  to  enjo}^ 
he  nevertheless  suffers  no  change  in  himself.  They  evince 
their  sympathy  with  the  Lord  Jesus  too  foolishly  in  this, 
that  they  are  so  hard  towards  their  neighbours.  They  are 
cruel  towards  the  members  of  Christ.  Those  foolish  and 
unfaithful  servants,  who  are  set  over  but  a  few  things,  are 
friends  to  those  who  lead  bad  lives,  and  by  their  bad 
]ives  every  day  throw  contempt  on  the  sacrament,  and 
they  favour  their  party.  Others  fear  to  extend  this  sacra- 
ment to  the  people,  lest  they  should  hazard  the  safety  of 
their  own  souls."  Christ,  however,  had  presented  the 
sacrament  to  the  unworthy  Judas,  and  the  church  had 
never  decreed  that  any  not  unworthy  could  be  kept  back 
from  the  enjoyment  of  the  holy  supper.  He  argues,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  even  though  the  laity  should  partake  of 
the  communion  but  once  a-year,  there  might  still  be  many 
among  them  unworthy.  "  Others,"  says  he,  "  do  not  enter 
upon  any  such  auguments,  but  contend  only  from  love  of 
strife  and  the  heat  of  passion,  against  the  frequent  com- 
munion of  the  laity."  He  next  mentions  those  who  proudly 
despised  the  poor  among  the  people,  and  were  afraid  that 
by  frequent  communion  they  would  be  put  too  much  on  a 
level  with  themselves.*  He  quotes  some  of  their  charac- 
teristic language :  "  Those  Beghards  and  Beguins  are 
striving  hard  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  priests." 
He  says  of  them :  "  They  desire  not  to  know  that  to  all 
Christ's  faithful  it  has  been  said.  Ye  are  a  royal  priesthood  ;" 
and  he  brings  up  the  passages  referring  to  this  point  in  the 
Apocalypse.  In  attacking  the  wall  of  separation  erected 
by  the  hierarchy  between  clergy  and  laity,  and  bringing 
distinctly  up  to  notice  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among 
laymen,  he  does  not  forget  to  apply  the  same  principles  of 
reasoning  also  to  the  female  sex.  He  notices  the  fact  that, 
in  his  time,  there  were  women  of  distinguished  piety,  whose 

*  Hi  sunt,  qui  ferine  quemlibet  de  plebe  dedignantur,  bestias  et  Ki- 
baldos  pauperes  plebeios  audaciter  nuncupando. 
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lives   presented   a  strong   contrast  to  the  corrupt  world. 
"  As  before,"  he  says,  "  in  comparing  laymen  with  monks 
and  priests,  it  was  remarked  that  our  Lord  having  rejected 
the  wise  of  this  world  on  account  of  their  pride  and  hypo- 
crisy, would  the  more  abundantly  reveal  his  salvation  to 
the  little  ones  among  the  people ;  so,  in  comparing  men 
and  women,  something  similar  might  be  said  with  regard 
to  the   recipiency  of  the   latter  for   the  gifts  of  Christ. 
Whereas  men  commonly,  at  the  present  time,  conscious  of 
their  natural  gifts,  do  not  know  how  to  humble  themselves 
and  to  bear  the  reproach  of  Christ ;  or  if  they  have  the 
advantage  in  some  gifts  of  grace,  directly  ascribe  it,  in 
their  self-complacency,  to  efforts  of  their  o'^'n,  and  so  do 
not  prove  loyal  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  therefore  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  forsaking  such  men,  transfers  his  trea- 
sures to  women ;  for  he  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty  (1  Cor.  i.  27). 
And  hence  women  are  to  be  found  in  these  times,  virgins 
and  widows,  who  zealously  do  penance,  hasten  to  the  holy 
sacraments,  and  take  the  kingdom  of  God  before  the  men, 
who  are  occupied  with  the  vanities  of  this  world.     Hence 
we  may  obsel'^'e,  how  the  ordinär}'  women  fill  the  churches 
at  prayers,  occupy  the  seats  at  sermons,  present  themselves 
before  the  priests  for  confession,  seem  to  be  full  of  sobs 
and  tears,  receive  daily,  in  constant  devotion  and  with  joy, 
the  holy  supper,  forsake  the  pomp  of  the  world  together 
with  its  pleasures,  are  ever  abounding  in  love  to  Christ, 
ever  thinking  on  the  cause  of  the  Lord,  and  joyfully  and 
thankfully  receiving  manifestations  and  visions  of  the  Lord. 
Thus  the  women  are  a  hundredfold  more  rich  in  spiritual 
blessings,  in  these  times,  than  the  men."     lie  then  refers 
to  the  examples  of  Hildegard,  of  Brigitt  in  Sweden,  and  of 
many  other  women  whom  he  had  known  in  Paris,  Kome, 
and  Nuremberg,*  and  of  still  more  in  Prague  ;  "and  how 
I  admired  the  Lord  J  esus  in  his  works. "f     "  They,"  says  he, 

*  We  are  here  reminded  that  Nuremherpj  was  a  seat  of  the  Friends 
of  God,  and  of  Margaret  Ebnerin  and  her  connection  with  Henry  of 
Nördlingen.  Vid.  Hernianni  Opuscula,  p.  .331,  stq.  Perhaps  there 
was  some  connection  between  the  Friends  of  (iod  in  this  district  andf 
the  friends  of  reform  in  Bi^hemia. 

t  See  Jordan,  Vürluufer  des  Hussitenthunia  in  Böhmen,  ß.  62. 
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"  who  admire  the  rich  men  of  this  world  because  they  can 
gain  a  good  deal  out  of  them,  are  priests  to  whose  eyes  the 
mighty  monarch  of  this  world  appears  as  one  to  be  feared 
and  reverenced,  even  though  he  be  a  man  of  crime,  but  who 
abuse  and  despise  them  that  fear  God.  When  a  rich  man 
comes  to  such,  and  asks  them  to  hear  his  confession,  or  to 
ofier  him  the  sacraments,  oh  how  readily  and  cheerfully  do 
they  bestow  them  on  him !  But  when  the  poor  of  the  flock 
beg  them  to  hear  their  confessions  and  give  them  the  com- 
munion, they  do  it  with  difficulty  and  after  long  delay,  and 
as  if  they  were  tired  of  the  business  ;  but  if  they  demand 
the  sacraments  of  the  church  repeatedly,  these  men  begin 
to  mutter  that  they  give  them  the  headache,  or  to  complain 
that  they  take  up  too  much  of  their  time,  and  finally  the 
poor  are  repelled  away,  not  without  signs  of  impatience." 
He  maintains  that  "  every  Christian  to  whom  the  frequent 
or  daily  spiritual  participation  of  the  body  of  Christ  is 
granted,  will  also  be  in  a  suitable  frame  for  the  frequent  or 
daily  enjoyment  of  the  communion,  because  he  who  is 
worthy  of  that  which  is  granted  only  to  the  holy,  is  also 
worthy  of  that  which  is  granted  alike  to  the  bad  and  the 
good.  This  spiritual  participation  through  devotion  and 
faith,  is  a  thing  which  God  alone  produces  in  man;  as 
Christ  himself  says  :  It  is  the  spirit  that  maketh  alive,  the 
flesh  profiteth  nothing.  But  in  the  distribution  of  the  holy 
supper,  which  serves  to  the  increase  of  grace  in  those  who 
worthily  partake,  the  minister  of  the  church  is  the  co- 
operating agent."  Again :  "  What  the  Holy  Ghost  has 
wrought  in  a  human  soul,  no  man  should  destroy.  But 
the  fervour  of  devotion  is  what  the  Holy  Ghost  has  wrought, 
and  hence  the  hungering  and  thirsting  after  the  frequent 
enjoyment  of  the  Lord's  supper.  For  assuredly  this  thirst- 
ing after  the  sacrament,  which  arises  from  the  devotion  of 
faith,  is  itself  a  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  he  cites  the 
words  of  Christ  in  which  he  invites  every  one  that  thirsteth 
to  himself.  "This  thirsting,"  he  observes,  "  is  certainly 
one  way  in  which  the  Father  draweth  to  the  Son.  This 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  this  drawing  of  the  Father  to  the 
Son,  is  what  he  would  destroy  who  presumes  in  any  way 
whatever  to  forbid  it."  Eeferring  to  the  words  of  St.  Peter 
in  Acts  X.  47,  he  finely  remarks:  "Who  will  dare  refute 
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the  bodily  sacrament  to  those,  on  whom  the  spiritual  grace 
has  been  bestowed  by  God  himself?  Hence  it  follows, 
certainly,  that  every  Christian  who  has  that  faith  in  Christ, 
which  works  by  love,  may  often  worthily  receive  the  body 
of  Christ;  every  one  who  believingly  attends  mass,  and 
who  devoutly,  with  heart  and  lips,  confesses  himself  a 
sinner,  is  worthy  of  it,  and  it  is  for  his  benefit  that  he 
should  partake  at  the  mass  of  the  body  of  Christ."  But 
few,  and  those  notorious  sinners,  should  be  excluded  from 
the  communion ;  as,  for  example,  adulterers,  harlots,  usurers. 
But  such  persons  when  excluded  should  be  publicly  named ; 
so  that  the  faithful  may  understand  that  no  fellowship  is  to 
be  had  with  such  in  the  sacraments,  and  avoid  the  conta- 
gions of  their  bad  example.  They,  too,  who  give  public 
scandal  by  their  vices  ought  on  every  Sunday  to  be  publicly 
and  solemnly  named,  and  debarred  from  the  sacraments.* 
He  places  in  the  same  class  such  as  go  indecently  or  too 
extravagantly  dressed,  which  is  an  evident  mark  of  pride, 
so  that  no  reasonable  ground  of  excuse  can  be  offered  for  it. 
He  refers  to  an  ordinance  relating  to  this  matter  put  forth 
by  the  archbishop  of  Prague, f  and  to  another  by  pope 
Urban  VI.,  the  promulgation  of  which  had  been  witnessed 
by  himself  during  his  residence  in  Italy. J  He  affirms  that 
beginners  and  those  moving  forward  in  the  Christian  life 
stand  in  more  need  of  the  sacraments  than  the  perfect, 
for  instance  the  saints  in  bliss.  He  compares  the  com- 
munication of  Christ  in  the  holy  supper  with  milk  offered 
to  babes.  Thus  the  incarnate  Word  lets  himself  down  to 
man's  wants  and  weaknesses,  mystically  communicating 
himself  to  them  under  the  outward  forms  of  bread  and 
wine.§     Thus  it  happens  that  the  believer,  who  partakes 

*  Quales  sunt,  qui  deportant  calceos  rostratos  iu  pedibus,  aurum  et 
argentum  robis,  cornuti  in  pedibus  in  barbis  et  omnea  induti  veste 
bottata  et  peregrina. 

t  Jam  nostris  temporibus  archiepiscopus  Pragensis  Johannes  pubhce 
excoramunicari  praecepit  liujusmodi  filios  Belial,  qui  defendebant  rostra 
in  calceis  et  cornutas  ve.stea  et  impudicas :  nam  tempore,  quo  scribo, 
coram  Jesu  sum  testis  illius,  et  stabam  ante  foras  templi,  vetans  tales 
anathemate  percusses  divinis  officiis  interesse. 

X  Sec  above,  page  277. 

§  Corpus  Domini  et  sanguis  est  lac  datum  pueris,  ut  sugerent,  lac  de 
petra  oleumque  de  saxo  durissimo,  quia  verbum  caro  factum  est,  ut 

VOL.  IX.  Y 
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only  of  bread  and  wine,  and,  by  this  act  in  itself  considered, 
experiences  no  spiritual  enjoyment,  but  is  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  forms  of  bread  and  wine  only  with  his  senses, 
cannot  fail  by  earnest  striving  to  attain  to  such  a  fiame  as 
to  imbibe  the  sweet  spirit  of  devotion  into  his  inmost  soul, 
and  to  taste  and  see  how  good  the  Lord  is  ;*  and  thus  he  is 
nourished  and  strengthened  and  refreshed  in  spirit.  This 
is,  for  mankind,  a  rock ;  a  rock  of  refreshment  for  him  to 
whom  it  has  been  given  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock,  and 
oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock :  a  flinty  rock  to  carnal-minded 
men,  who  perceive  not,  in  this  venerable  sacrament,  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God;  "and  for  this  reason  they 
lightly  esteem  it,  and  take  no  pains  to  secure  the  frequent 
enjoyment  of  it ;  they  make  no  haste  to  this  holy  supper." 
It  is  the  flintiest  rock  to  the  Jews  and  the  Greeks,  to  him 
who  believes  not,  and  says.  How  can  this  man  give  us  his 
flesh  to  eat?  (John  vi.)  "But  to  us,  who  are  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  believe  God,  and  in  him  have  tasted  the  good 
word  of  the  Lord,  to  us  it  is  sweet  indeed  as  the  mother's 
nourishing  breast."  The  laity  were  often  more  worthy,  by 
reason  of  their  free  spontaneous  longing,  than  mere  priests 
by  vocation.  The  faithful,  god-worthy  longing  of  such 
laymen  was  evidenced  by  this,  that  nothing  could  keep 
them  back ;  they  forsook  everything  in  this  world,  their 
homes,  their  yokes  of  oxen,|  their  wives.  "  All  that  v\  as 
gain  to  them,  they  counted  as  loss,  that  they  might  so  win 
Christ,  by  often  and  gladly  partaking  of  his  body  and  blood." 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  longing  of  these  pious  laymen, 
and  to  show  what  sacrifices  they  made  to  satisfy  it.    "  They 

homo  sic  panem  angelorum  manducaret,  sicque  digessit  verbum  caro 
factum,  et  miro  modo  composuit  in  eucharistia,  ut  essent  manna  ab- 
sconditum  et  omnis  multitudo  dulcedinis  sacramento  sub  speciebus 
panis  et  vini  abscondita,  quemadmodum  lac  puero  matris  ejus  celatum 
est  in  mamillis,  et  veluti  pucr  nullum  vestigium  lactis  videns  suis  oculis, 
laboriose  sugens  ubero,  in  intimis  suis  dulcedinem  percipit,  quaudoque 
pascitur  et  valde  delectatur. 

*  Ita  prorsus  quilibet  fidelis  nulla  suavitate  speciem  Jesu  ab  eo  in 
hoc  sacramento  percipiens,  sed  solum  species  panis  et  vini  sensibus  suis 
tractans,  tum  per  conatus  et  laborem  interioris  hominis  sugit  Imnc 
devotionis  spiritum  suavem  in  medullis  suae  animae,  et  degustat,  quam 
suavis  est  Dominus. 

t  Doubtless  with  allusion  to  the  excuses  offered  in  the  parable  of  the 
marriage  supper. 
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demand  it  humbly  of  their  priests  if  it  can  be  done ;  and,  if 
refused,  they  press  them  with  still  more  importunity, 
begging,  adjuring  them,  and  requiring  it  of  them  till  they 
grow  tiresome.  And  when  they  find  themselves  repulsed 
in  every  way  by  the  inferior  clergy,  from  ignorance,  negli- 
gence, or  pride,  they  apply  next  to  priests  of  a  higher  de- 
gree, to  the  bishops  and  their  officials,  and  never  cease, 
timid  as  they  may  be,  unpleasant  as  they  may  find  the  duty, 
to  urge  and  entreat,  that  they  would  procure  for  them  a 
more  frequent  presentation  of  the  Lord."  He  aflSrms  that 
no  unworthiness  of  the  Christian,  if  he  be  but  conscious  of 
it,  and  make  confession  of  it,  can  unfit  him  for  the  frequent 
or  daily  enjoyment  of  the  communion.  The  contrary  rather 
holds  good.  If  a  person  deems  himself  worthy  or  holy, 
and  boasts  of  being  so,  this  makes  the  Christian  unworthy ; 
for  it  is  pride  and  the  worst  kind  of  hypocrisy.*  Any 
Christian  who  in  this  present  life  held  himself  to  be  worthy 
of  the  daily  communion,  and  professed  as  much  of  himself, 
whatever  position  that  Christian  might  hold,  and  however 
much  he  might  surpass  others  in  virtue,  and  who  looked 
upon  others  as  unworthy,  that  man  was  alone  and  especially 
unworthy.  The  holy  supper  appears  to  him  to  be  the 
highest  act  of  worship,  one  with  which  nothing  else  was 
to  be  compared ;  and  if  it  was  objected  that  yet  the  cele- 
bration of  the  high  festivals  consisted  in  song  and  prayer, 
and  the  grand  and  imposing  variety  of  holy  ceremonies ; 
he  replied.  Still  all  this  was  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
act  of  partaking  of  the  festival  of  the  Lord  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  All  this,  says  he,  song,  prayer,  preaching,  is  but  a 
preparation  for  the  festival,  and  a  certain  participation  in 
the  fellowship  with  Christ ;  but  after  all  it  was  not  the  true 
and  spiritual  festival  of  Christ,  for  it  was  not  the  bread 
that  came  down  from  heaven.  He  says  :  "  Nominal  Chris- 
tians, worldly  Christians,  those  of  a  carnal  mind,  who  have 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  never  partake  freely,  with  great 

♦  Est  hie  advertendum,  quod  omnia  indignitaa  in  Christiano  allega- 
bilis  undecunque,  si  est  cognita  et  confessa  in  veritate,  non  facit  eum 
indignum  quotidiana  vel  crebra  communione,  sed  magis  e  contrario  : 
omnid  dignitaa  moralis  credita  vel  confessa  de  se  ipsodignitas  vel  sanc- 
titas,  ilia  nimis  facit  indignum  Christianum,  quia  est  superbia  et  hypo- 
criäia  pesäima,  coeca  et  mendosa. 
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desire  and  thankful  heart,  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  but,  as 
often  as  they  come  to  the  sacrament,  it  is  done  with  con- 
straint, through  the  force  of  a  custom  observed  from  child- 
hood, or  from  slavish  fear."  He  compares  the  way  in  which 
the  Christian  assimilates  this  spiritual  food  and  takes  it  up 
into  his  being,  with  the  assimilating  process  in  the  case  of 
natural  food.  "  The  sinner,"  he  says,  "  is  at  the  first  unlike 
Jesus  Christ ;  but,  by  degrees,  faster  or  slower,  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  sinful  man  become  transformed  into  the  spirit 
and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  pass  into  the  most  intimate 
union  with  him,  no  longer  to  be  separated  by  any  human 
power."  He  cites  a  remark  from  St.  Augustin,  where  the 
latter  represents  Christ  as  saying,  in  relation  to  the  holy 
supper.  It  is  not  thon  who  art  to  transform  me  into  thyself, 
as  the  food  for  my  body,  but  thou  art  to  be  transformed  into 
me.  "  And  this  is  preeminently  the  way  in  which  God  is 
glorified,  and  wonderfully  appears  in  his  saints,  that  that 
Word,  from  whom  all  things  have  sprung,  in  whom  and  by 
whom  are  all  things, — of  whom  it  is  said,  that  he  shall  at 
last  be  all  in  all, — does  in  this  way  draw  back  again  and 
transform  all  things  into  himself."*  He  then  complains 
that  the  holy  supper  should  in  his  own  days  be  so  commonly 
neglected  among  Christians,  that  they  no  longer  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  have  their  spirit  transformed  into  the  life 
and  Spirit  of  Christ,  but  rather  hindered  it.  It  seemed  to 
be  their  great  end  and  aim  to  have  a  comfortable  and  quiet 
life  in  the  world.  They  did  not  strive  to  be  transformed 
into  Christ,  but  longed  and  laboured,  as  much  as  in  them 
lay,  that  Christ  should  be  transformed  into  themselves; 
they  sought  not  to  become  like  to  Jesus  Christ,  but  desired 
rather  that  Jesus  Christ  should  be  like  to  themselves  :f 
which  was  the  greatest  imaginable  wrong,  the  very  sin  of 

*  Quod  illud  verbum,  ex  quo  omnia,  in  quo  omnia  et  per  quod  omnia, 
quod  ultimo  dicitur  esse  omnia  in  omnibus,  tali  modo  et  via  in  se  ipsum 
iterum  convertit  et  digerit  omnia. 

t  Nee  satagunt,  digne  vitam  suam  carnalem  et  spiritum  suum  vacuum 
et  inanem  converti  in  vitam  et  Spiritum  Jesu  Christi,  quinimo  impediunt, 
quia  de  facto  ad  hoc  se  ponunt,  ut  bonam  vitam,  seu  delicatam  et  quie- 
tam  habeant  in  hoc  mundo.  Non  laborant  in  Christum  commutari, 
sed  cupiunt  et  quantum  in  se  est,  faciunt,  Christum  in  se  ipsos  converti, 
^on  desiderant  esse  Christi  Jesu  similes,  sed  Christum  Jesum  cupiimt 

°i  similem  sibi  ipsis. 


HI 
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Lucifer.     It  was  a  thing  unworthy  of  this  glorious  sacra- 
ment, to  think  of  compelling  men  to  partake  of  it.     This 
never  should  be  done  except  in  the  case  of  those  weak 
Christians  who  ventured  not  to  come.     He  blames  tliose 
that  advised  people  of  a  wicked  life  to  keep  away  from  the 
sacrament ;  fur  it  could  in  nowise  profit  them  to  persevere 
in  their  wicked  life,  and,  for  this  reason,  continue  to  be 
strangers  to  the  remedy  which  was  the  safest  for  them. 
Such  unworthy  persons,  therefore,  should  rather  be  advised 
to  leave  off  their  wicked  life,  and  in  company  with  the 
saints  go  frequently  to  the  Lord's  festival.     He  declares 
his  disagreement  with  the  advice   commonly  given  that 
every  man  should  examine  himself,  and,  if  he  found  himself 
unworthy,  abstain  from  the  Lord's  supper.     In  opposition 
to  this,  he  cites  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  1  Cor.  xi.  28,  and 
lays  emphasis  on  the  phrase.  Let  a  man  examine  himself, 
and  so  let  him  eat, — not,  and  so  let  him  abstain.     He  seems 
also  to  infer  from  these  words,  that  this  self-examination 
was  to  serve  only  as  a  preparation  to  enable  one  worthily 
to  partake  of  the  holy  supper.    He  notices  another  objection  : 
It  suffices  to  receive  the  holy  sacrament  but  once ;  for  at 
this  one  time  we  receive  all.     To  this  he  replies :  God  has 
given  it  to  his  Son  alone,  to  have  life  in  himself  so  as  never 
to  be  in  need  of  receiving  it  anew ;  but  for  all  creatures  it 
is  not  enough  to  have  received  life  once ;  the  life  thus  re- 
ceived, in  order  to  be  preserved,  needs  to  be  constantly 
communicated  anew  from  above  ;  and  in  order  that  it  may 
be  thus  communicated,  in  order  that  the  natural  life  in 
created  beings  may  be  continually  renewed  in  them,  they 
require  food.     But,  this  holds  good  too  of  the  true,  divine, 
and  blessed  life.     It  is  not  enough  that  it  should  have  once 
been  communicated  from  above  through  the  medium  of 
faith  and  baptism  ;  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  it  was 
requisite  that  it  should  ever  be  given  to  them  anew  from 
the  Father,  by  the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  through  the 
medium  of  the  Lord's  supper.*     *'  Although,"  says  he,  '*  our 

*  Est  diligeuter  notandum,  quod  Deua  Pater  soli  unigenito  Filio  dc<lit, 
vitam  habere  in  semet  ipso  ab  aüterno  et  substantl.iliter,  et  imlli  alter»  ?  ) 
creatune,  8e<l  qiiia  omnes  creaturae  accipient  participatioiieni  SU88  v  t» 
a  Deo  per  Filium  in  Spiritu  Sancto,  et  quod  omnes  creatura)  aecepta  vita 
a  Deo,  apecialiter  vita  beatifica  et  perpetua,  de  qua  hie  sermo,  necesse 
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Lord  gives  to  Christians  the  beginning  of  a  life  of  grace,  a 
blessed  life,  through  faith,  as  it  is  written,  The  just  shall 
live  by  faith,  and  through  baptism ;  yet  he  has  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  ordained  this  sacrament,  and  directed  Chris- 
tians to  repeat  it  daily,  or  at  least  often,  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  or  continuing  this  life  of  grace.  The  Christian, 
well-grounded  in  the  faith,  ought  to  know  that  Jesus  the 
crucified  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  his  life  of  grace, 
in  the  general  and  in  the  particular,  because,  without  him, 
he  can  do  nothing."*  We  may  understand  from  these 
words  how  Matthias  of  Janow  apprehended  the  relation  of 
the  holy  supper  to  baptism  ;  that  through  the  Lord's  supper, 
the  divine  life  once  received  in  baptism,  should  be  re- 
newedly  and  ever  more  completely  appropriated  in  com- 
munion with  Christ,  till  it  should  thoroughly  interpenetrate 
the  entire  human  nature. 

Accordingly,  to  the  objection  that  since  eternal  life  is 
communicated  in  the  Lord's  supper,  it  is  enough  to  have 
received  it  once,  he  replies:  "This  does  not  follow;  for 
God,  in  his  infinite  providence,  has  not  so  ordained  it ;  but 
rather  thus,  that  the  man  who  seeks  it,  and  in  spirit  par- 
takes of  it  daily,  should  possess  it."  He  employs  the  fol- 
lowing illustration :  "  The  sun  continually  gives  out  his 
light  and  communicates  that  element  to  our  eyes ;  but  he 
that  would  take  the  sunlight  into  his  eyes  and  enjoy  the 
blessing  of  it,  must  have  his  eyes  turned  to  the  light,  and 
be  susceptible  of  its  influences ;  and  he  must  constantly  re- 
ceive the  light  from  the  sun,  or  as  often  as  he  would  use 
it.  But  if  he  shuts  his  eyes,  or  from  some  accident  ceases 
to  receive  the  light  constantly  radiating  from  the  sun,  he 

liaberent,  earn  accipere  a  Deo  suo,  et  quod  non  sufScit  semel  accipere 
vitam  suam  a  Deo  in  prsesenti,  sed  necesse  habet  continue  respicere,  et 
pro  vita  sua  coiiservanda  et  continuanda,  et  Deum  solum  requirere  ad 
hoc.  Igitur  per  hoc  Deus  omni  creaturse  viventi  secundum  suam  spe- 
cialem sapientiam  atque  suavitatem  ordinavit  cibum  et  apposuit,  ut  sic 
per  cibi  sui  proprii  crebram  vel  continuam  sumptionem  coutinuaret  de- 
lectabiliter  et  suaviter  suam  vitam, 

*  Licet  Dominus  dat  principium  vitae  gratuitse  et  beatificse  Christianis 
per  fidem,  sicut  scriptum  est :  Justus  autem  mens  ex  fide  vivit,  et  per 
baptismum,  tamen  cum  hoc  ex  immensa  sua  sapientia  et  bonitate  ordi- 
navit, hoc  sacramentum  altaris  et  statuit  Cliristianis  iterandum  quotidie 
aut  alias  sajpe  ad  eandem  vitam  gratiae  conservandam  et  continuandam. 
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shortly  loses  the  whole,  nor  is  a  particle  to  be  had  till  he 
turns  once  more  to  the  sun."  He  calls  the  holy  supper 
the  food,  which  has  been  prepared  for  and  given  to  men 
wounded,  weak,  and  blind,  to  unclean  sinners,  to  those 
who  sigh  and  mourn  over  their  sins.  He  complains  of  the 
clergy  who  were  not  willing  to  distribute  to  these  the  food 
designed  expressly  for  their  use,  but  reserved  it  for  angels, 
waited  for  angels,  waited  for  such  as  led  an  angel-like  life, 
to  come  and  appropriate  it ;  or  who  would  only  partake  of 
it  for  themselves,  because  they  were  called  the  angels  for 
the  people,  or  were  set  over  them  as  such ;  when  the  tiiith 
was,  they  were  neither  like  the  angels,  nor  set  over  them, 
but  had  been  taken  from  that  sinful  race  of  man,  and  were 
set  among  sinful  men,  and  over  them.  "  Such  bad  stew- 
ards," he  says,  "  crush  to  the  earth,  in  their  way  of  pre- 
scribing and  of  administering  penance,  the  little  ones 
in  Christ,  by  a  wisdom  which,  as  it  comes  not  from  the 
Spirit  of  our  most  loving  and  bounteous  Saviour,  must 
needs  be  called  a  fleshly  wisdom.  It  was  their  fault  that 
such  persons  fell  back  into  sin,  torn  away  as  they  were,  so 
cruelly  and  violently,  from  the  breast  of  their  mother.  He 
taxes  them,  namely,  vrith  troubling  the  consciences  of 
these  persons  by  requiring  of  them  too  severe  a  life,  and 
laying  on  their  necks  intolerable  burdens.  He  condemns 
the  cuiTent  opinion  that  it  was  quite  sufiBcient  for  Christian 
laymen,  if,  after  the  preparation  of  the  fasts,  they  partook 
of  the  communion  once  at  Easter  festival.  *'  When  those 
days  are  over,"  says  he,  "they  soon  forget  the  whole,  and 
fall  back  again  into  their  old  vain  habits  of  life.  They 
relax  from  the  holy  discipline  they  had  commenced,  and 
begin  once  more  to  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  this 
vain  world,  so  that  the  man  is  scarcely  if  ever  to  be  found, 
who,  after  having  gone  through  his  penance  and  received 
the  holy  sacrament,  perseveres  in  the  right  way,  and 
worthily  reforms  his  life  according  to  the  requirements 
of  Christianity."  To  such  outside  repentance  he  applies 
what  Christ  says  of  the  evil  spirit  driven  from  a  man  and 
then  returning  with  seven  others  still  worse  than  himself. 
The  poor  people  are  thus  led  to  suppose  that  things  for- 
bidden are  to  be  avoided  only  on  fast  days,  that  at  these 
.  easons  alone  penance  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  that  it 
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suffices,  for  salvation,  to  confess  one's  sins  and  receive  the 
body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  without  once  thinking  of  his 
passion,  or  voluntarily  suffering  with  him.  "  But  with  all 
this,  they  hold  fast  to  the  freedom  of  the  flesh,  conform  in 
all  else  to  this  world,  love  the  world  and  that  which  is  of 
it  the  whole  day.  The  same  Christian  people,"  he  says, 
"  think  they  are  safely  in  Christ  when,  in  carnal  security, 
they  have  observed,  according  to  custom,  the  things  of 
religion,  without  any  of  the  true  life  and  spirit  of  J  esus 
the  crucified.  Oh,  blindness  of  Israel !"  he  exclaims,  "  oh, 
fatal  mistake !  which,  if  it  were  possible,  might  deceive 
even  God's  elect ;  oh,  deceitful  and  partial  spirit  of  Satan ; 
and  alas  !  for  the  sufferings  of  the  saints,  who  truly  repent, 
who  on  account  of  this  communion  are  insulted  and  de- 
spised by  their  seemingly  pious  brethren,  and  accused  of 
heresy ! "  He  then  refers  back  to  an  example  which  had 
been  cited  against  him,  to  the  case  of  those  old  eremites, 
who  could  only  receive  the  holy  supper  at  rare  intervals, 
and  remarks :  "  With  these  persons,  it  was  altogether 
another  affair ;  they  had  lived  an  angel-like  life ;  and 
what  might  be  true  of  them,  could  not  be  applied  to  those 
who  were  placed  amid  the  conflicts  of  the  world.  Those 
eremites  had  no  priest  to  distribute  the  Lord's  supper  to 
them.  In  such  cases,  the  Lord  Christ  is  ever  wont  to  sup- 
ply, by  his  own  presence,  the  absence  of  priests.  To  the 
objection  that  a  special  preparation  is  necessary  in  order 
to  worthy  participation  in  the  communion,  he  replies  :  The 
preparation  of  souls  for  this  festival  does  not  require  a 
forty-days'  fast ;  for  the  spirit  of  a  Christian  must  be  one 
ever  pressing  onward,  never  retrograding ;  one  ever  rising 
in  aspiration  and  prayer  to  God ;  ever  open  to  divine  im- 
pressions. "  But  even  suppose  the  spirit  not  to  be  in  this 
right  state  of  preparation ;  yet  it  may  transport  itself  at 
once  into  the  proper  frame.  For  spirit  and  will  are  not 
bound  to  time  or  to  place.  For  to  these  conditions  men's 
bodies  are  subject,  but  not  the  soul  and  spirit ;  the  latter 
perform  their  actions  in  a  sphere  out  of  space  and  time."* 

*  Quodsi  forte  est  spiritus  in  eo  non  prseparatus,  tmic  spiritus  potest 
subito  prseparari,  turn  quia  spiritus  seu  mens  aut  voluntas  non  requirit 
tempus,  non  locum  ;  his  enim  corpora  sunt  subjecta,  non  mens,  non  spiri- 
tus hominis,  sed  omnino  suas  operationes  agunt  extra  tempus  et  locum. 
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'*Tlie  activity  of  the  spirit,  and  especially  when  turned 
upon  spiritual  things,  excludes  the  train  of  successive  mo- 
tions ;  for  it  proceeds  from  that  which  is  incapable  of 
division,  and  relates  to  that  which  is  incapable  of  division 
and  above  space  and  time,  which  introduce  succession.* 
Next,  a  worthy  preparation  cannot  proceed  from  the  spirit 
of  man,  but  must  proceed  rather  from  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
which  is  omnipotent,  and  in  which,  therefore,  no  division  of 
successive  moments  can  find  place  in  matters  pertaining  to 
its  own  essence,  namely,  spiritual  things.  What  is  said 
in  holy  Scripture  of  the  paschal  lamb  once  offered,  has 
reference  only  to  the  one  sacrifice  offered  by  Christ ;  but 
far  from  us  be  the  thought  that  Christians  are  to  celebrate 
the  memoiy  of  Christ's  passion  only  once  a  year, — a  re- 
membrance which  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  unintemipt- 
edly  present  to  their  minds."!  ^^  supposes  the  case  of  a 
priest  who  should  say  to  a  person  wishing  to  receive  the 
communion,  Go  away ;  for  to-day  thou  art  unworthy ;  and 
come  back  worthier  to-morrow  or  in  a  week :  in  the  place 
of  such  a  person  he  would  reply,  I  know  I  am  unworthy ; 
therefore  it  is  that  I  come  begging  and  trembling  to  thee  ; 
because  thou  hast  received  in  my  behalf  from  my  God  and 
Jesus  Christ  the  power  to  render  me  worthy  who  am  un- 
worthy, since  by  thy  prayer  thou  canst  absolve  me,  and 
by  giving  me  my  portion  of  our  daily  bread,  canst  change 
me  into  the  same  ;  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  making  me 
worthy  of  that  bread  I  have  already,  in  my  perfect  will ; 
for  to  will  is  present  with  me,  but  how  to  perform  that 
which  is  good,  I  find  not.  But  all  that  which  the  spirit 
must  further  produce  out  of  me  and  in  me,  I  hope  to  find 
in  that  daily  bread.  Therefore  I  beg  of  you  to  give  me 
this  day  our  daily  bread,  and  am  in  haste  for  it.  Thus 
strengthened  and  enlightened,  and  made  alive  in  Christ, 
T  shall  in  him  find  a  way  to  accomplish  what  is  already 
present  in  my  will.     But  if  thou  deemest  me  not  worthy 

*  Turn  quia  actus  mentis  et  spiritus,  prajcipue  quoad  divina,  sunt 
gine  motu  succesaivo,  quoniam  sunt  indivisibilium  ad  indivisibilia  supra 
locum  et  tempua,  quse  deferunt  successiouem. 

t  Absit  autom  hoc  a  Christianis,  quod  debeant  solum  semel  in  anno 
agere  memoriam  dominie»  passionis,  quae  continuis  momentis  debet 
in  ipsonun  pectoribus  demorari. 
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to-day  to  receive  from  thee  the  daily  bread,  as  I  am  to-day 
unworthy,  so  neither  wilt  thou  present  it  to  me  to-morrow 
because  neither  to-morrow,  nor  the  next  day,  nor  ever,  so 
long  as  I  live  in  this  body  of  death  and  sin,  shall  I  be 
worthy  enough  of  this  our  heavenly  bread,  so  far  as  that 
itself  is  concerned.  He  stands  up  for  the  pious  laymen 
who  demanded  with  importunity  the  daily  communion, 
and  vindicating  them  from  the  reproach  of  rashness, 
declares  it  rather  a  work  of  the  grace  of  God  and  of 
necessity.  "As  regards  the  former,"  says  he,  "  I  assume 
it  to  be  well  known,  that  the  longing  to  partake  of  Christ's 
body  and  blood,  from  faith  and  love,  does  not  spring  from 
flesh  and  blood,  and  cannot  spring  from  them ;  but  only 
from  the  operation  of  divine  grace  or  from  the  spirit  of 
Jesus  Christ."  He  proceeds  to  speak  of  those  who,  bowed 
down  under  a  sense  of  their  sins,  dare  not  come  forward  to 
partake  of  the  holy  supper,  and  remarks  that  persons  in 
this  temper  of  mind,  who  are  so  deeply  penetrated  with 
the  sense  of  their  own  un worthiness,  are  the  most  worthy 
of  all.  "  Hence  that  person,"  he  says,  "  is  in  the  end  filled 
with  still  greater  love  and  ardent  longing  for  the  Lord 
Jesus,  who  at  the  very  time  he  falls  into  such  divers 
temptations,  flies  to  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  hurries  to  his 
sacrament,  and  though  all  would  frighten  him  from  it,  still 
answers :  Against  him  only  have  I  sinned,  and  done  evil  in 
his  sight,  and  therefore  I  fly  to  him  alone ;  for  though  he 
slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,  and  though  he  thrust  me 
down  to  hell,  still  I  know  that  even  in  this  he  does  what 
is  best,  for  he  cannot  do  wrong ;  and  I  trust  that  he  will 
also  bring  me  out  the  pit.  He  who  alone  casteth  down  to 
hell,  and  bringe th  up  therefrom."  In  this  he  sees  the 
character  of  true  love,  which  casteth  out  fear,  which  is 
stronger  than  death,  which  many  waters  cannot  quench 
nor  floods  drown.  When  in  opposition  to  these  views  was 
held  up  the  necessity  of  submission  to  ecclesiastical  order, 
the  direction  of  Christ  to  his  disciples  to  observe  and  do 
whatsoever  was  bidden  them  by  those  who  sat  in  Moses' 
seat,  he  answered  :  "  Yes,  if  they  build  up  the  communities 
and  put  forth  godly  commands  ;  but  if  they  knowingly  pull 
them  down,  and  teach  men  to  sin,  we  are  by  no  means 
bound  to  obey  them  in  these  things,  but  ought  rather  to 
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follow  the  inward  anointing,  which  teacheth  all  things,  or 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  everywhere,  and  espe- 
cially in  God's  children,  whom  he  himself  directly  guides, 
as  the  only  teacher  and  true  shepherd."  It  was  necessary 
to  obey  God  rather  than  men,  to  try  the  spirits  to  see 
whether  they  were  of  God.  He  affirms,  that  the  primitive 
priest,  following  Christ's  example,  had  always  first  taken  the 
holy  supper  himself,  and  then  distributed  it  to  the  others 
in  order.  Such  had  continued  to  be  the  practice  from  the 
time  of  the  apostles  for  the  period  of  a  thousand  years, 
until  in  these  more  recent  times,  through  the  increase  and 
spread  of  sin,  this  perpetual  sacrifice  had  been  abolished. 
To  the  objection  that  the  spiritual  participation  was  suffi- 
cient he  answers :  "  It  is  something  greater,  something 
more  permanently  for  the  saving  good  of  the  Christian  to 
eat  and  drink  the  incarnate  Word  in  the  most  inward  and 
real  manner,  than  to  hear  and  believe  his  words.  The 
truth  did  not  declare  that  He  who  speaketh  or  he  who 
heareth  my  words,  the  same  shall  abide  in  me  and  T  in 
him ;  but  Christ  repeatedly  says  :  He  that  eateth  my  flesh 
and  diinketh  my  blood  remaineth  in  me  and  I  in  him." 
It  was  objected  by  opponents,  that  the  holy  supper  would 
by  too  frequent  use  become  too  every -day  an  affair,  and 
lose  its  true  significance.  To  this  he  replies :  "  Never 
will  Christians  grow  weary  of  it :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
longer  they  intermit  it,  the  more  will  the  holy  longing  for 
it  abate  in  thera,  and  the  pains  which  they  would  other- 
wise take  to  enjoy  it  diminish.  Another  delight,  the  lust 
of  the  flesh,  will  take  possession  of  the  soul,  darken  it,  and 
cause  it  to  forget  that  holy  joy  in  the  sacrament.  By 
worldliness  the  spirit  is  rendered  daily  more  unfit  for 
receiving  the  holy  supper."  This  truth  he  finds  typified 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  Jews  with  the  manna  :  when  they 
longed  after  the  fleshpots  and  cucumbers  of  Eg;s"pt,  the 
manna  was  no  longer  relished ;  and  when  they  arrived  in 
the  land  of  promise,  and  began  to  busy  themselves  with 
cultivating  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  manna  was  taken 
from  them.  A  simple  spiritual  participation  was  sufficient, 
and  might  be  substituted  for  the  bodily,  where  the  longing 
was  present,  but  for  unavoidable  reasons  could  not  bo 
satisfied.     "  By  special  privilege,"  he  says,  "  not  according 
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to  the  common  rule,  Christ  himself  brings  about  in  the 
most  hidden  manner  the  spiritual  participation  of  his  body 
by  those  of  whom  he  knows  it  to  be  true,  that  they 
worthily  long  to  partake  of  his  body,  and  would  gladly 
receive  it  every  day,  and  pray  for  it,  in  their  prayers  to 
God  in  the  Paternoster  and  in  those  of  men,  the  ministers 
of  the  church, — Christians  who,  when  they  cannot  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  the  sacrament,  mourn  and  sigh  over  the 
deprivation  with  an  unendurable  hunger  and  thirst — such 
and  such  alone  does  the  spirit  of  Christ  visit  directly, 
when  and  where  he  pleases,  causing  them  by  virtue  of  his 
own  grace  to  manducate  spiritually  and  bodily,  sometimes 
in  the  mass,  sometimes  after  the  mass,  morning  or  evening, 
by  night  or  by  day,  in  a  secret  and  invisible  manner."* 
He  reaffirms  it  over  and  over  that  pious  laymen  stood  in 
no  respect  whatever  inferior  to  the  priests  as  proper  sub- 
jects for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Lord's  supper,  but  fre- 
quently surpassed  them  in  holy  simplicity  and  innocence. 
In  partaking  of  that  sacrament  the  most  important  quali- 
fication was  great  simplicity  of  faith ;  hence  all  human 
science  served  rather  to  distract  and  dissipate,  to  destroy 
devotion,  fervency  of  the  affections,  and  stability  of  faith,| 
It  is  evident  from  the  passages  above  cited  that  Matthias 
of  Janow  constantly  presupposes  no  difference  to  exist,  as 
to  the  privilege  of  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  holy  supper  in 
both  kinds,  between  priests  and  laymen ;  and  he  expressly 
points  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament  as  antetypes 

*  Ulis  dico  Spiritus  Jesu  manducationem  sui  corporis  spiritualem  ex 
singular!  privilegio,  non  ex  communi  pacto  et  ordinatione  solusmet 
operatur  iutime,  quos  ipse  videt,  quam  digne  affectant  Christi  corpus 
manducare  et  vellent  omni  die,  et  hoc  rogant  et  apud  Deum  in  oratione 
dorainica  et  apud  homines  et  ministros  ecclesise,  et  si  fieri  ipsis  sacra- 
mentaliter  non  potest,  dolent  et  ingemiscunt,  fame  et  siti  vexati,  in 
spiritu  suo  et  necessitate  male  patientes  ;  talibus  igitur  solum  occurrit 
spirit  Jesu  Christi,  et  plurimum  si  vult  et  quando  vult  et  cum  vult,  ex 
sua  gratia  faciens  ipsos  corporaliter  spiritualiter  manducare,  aliquando 
in  missa,  aliquando  post  missam,  post  prandium,  de  mane,  de  vespere, 
in  nocte  vel  in  die,  latenter  et  occulte. 

t  Simplicitate  sancta  et  innocentia,  quo  ad  hoc  ipsis  plebejis  suffra- 
gante  praecipue  circa  beatificum  altaris  sacramentum,  ubi  requiritur 
maxima  siraplicitas  sanctse  fidei  Christianse ;  et  omnis  scientia  humana 
ideo  magis  ibidem  venit  ad  dissipationem,  devotionis  et  caritatis  de- 
structionem  et  in  credendo  firmitatem. 
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of  this  sacrament  in  as  far  as  both  forms  belonged  to  its 
completeness  and  integrity;*  and,  as  he  says,  that  the 
whole  multitude  should  taste  the  sweetness  of  the  sacra- 
ment that  is  hidden  beneath  the  species  of  bread  and  wine, 
it  follows  that  in  his  view  the  whole  multitude  should 
partake  of  both  forms  of  the  Lord's  supper.f 

Matthias  of  Janow,  as  we  have  already  remarked  in 
passing,  mentions  among  the  signs  of  the  time  which  in- 
dicated the  degeneracy  of  the  church,  and  announced  the 
coming  in  of  Antichrist,  the  schism  between  the  two 
popes ;  and  in  common  with  many  of  the  best  men  of  his 
age  he  regarded  this  schism  as  a  symptom  of  the  dis- 
tempered condition  of  the  church,  and  an  admonition  from 
God  designed  to  bring  men  to  the  consciousness  of  her 
corruption,  and  to  awaken  the  longing  for  her  regenera- 
tion. This  schism  he  ascribes  to  the  pleasure-pursuing, 
pomp-loving,  worldly  spirit  of  the  cardinals.  "It  never 
arose,"  he  says,  *'  from  any  love  which  the  cardinals  had 
for  Christ  and  his  church,  but  from  their  love  of  them- 
selves and  their  love  of  the  world.!  Nor  did  this  schism 
tend  ultimately  to  the  injury  of  the  church,  but  was 
rather  a  benefit,  inasmuch  as  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist 
would  thereby  be  more  easily  and  more  speedily  de- 
stroyed. Those  days  would  be  shortened  for  the  elect's 
sake.  Besides,  the  church  would  get  rid  of  the  numberless 
multitude  of  hypocrites.  He  affirms,  too,  that  it  was  only 
the  external  appearance  of  the  church  which  could  be 
affected  by  this  schism,  her  essential  being  was  raised 
above  its  influence.  "  The  body  of  the  omnipotent  and 
altogether  indi\Hsible  Jesus  Christ,  the  community  of 
saints,  is  not  divided,  neither  indeed  can  be  divided :  " — 
that  church  which,  by  virtue  of  its  eternal  and  immutable 

*  Sacrificiura  \eg;\s  fuit  lioc  sacrificium propter  dualitatem  utrius- 

que  peciei,  panis  et  viiii,  ex  quibus  hoc  sacrificium  integratiir. 

t  Et  omnia  multitudo  dulcedinia  sacramento  sub  speciebus  panis  et 
vini  ab&comiita ;  and,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  the  important 
worda  in  this  view :  Omnes  Christiani,  quotquot  ibidem  congregati, 
sumebant  communiter  de  illo  pane  ccelesti  a  ministerio  et  de  calice,  ita 
quo<l  primus  sacerdos  accepit,  dehinc  dedit  omnibus. 

X  Cum  non  ex  eo  schisma  hoc  factum  est,  quod  dilexissent  Christum 
Jesum  et  ejus  ecclesiam,  sed  ex  eo,  quod  se  ipsos  amaverunt  et  hunc 
mundum. 
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unity,  depends  wholly  on  the  unity  of  God,  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  spirit.  As  he  discovers  in 
the  prevailing  selfish  element  the  cause  of  all  divisions  of 
the  church  and  of  all  her  corruptions,  so  it  seems  to  him 
that  restoration  of  church  unity  and  a  reformation  of  the 
church  can  proceed  only  from  the  overcoming  of  that 
selfish  element.  He  says,  the  blissful  unity  of  the  church 
can  never  be  truly  restored,  until  men  governed  by  self- 
love  are  removed  entirely  out  of  the  way,  and  their  places 
filled  by  those  in  vastly  multiplied  numbers  who  overflow 
with  zeal  for  the  true  unity  of  the  church, — men  who  seek 
not  their  own  but  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ ;  which  self- 
seeking  he  applies  not  to  those  alone  who  seek  their  own 
in  the  things  of  this  world,  but  to  those  also  who  in 
spiritual  things  are  seeking  only  to  set  up  themselves  and 
their  party,  looking  down  with  contempt  upon  all  others.* 
As  one  symptom  of  the  fall  of  the  church,  and  a  premoni- 
tory sign  of  the  last  times,  he  considers  the  various  op- 
positions of  party,  of  which  each  would  claim  Christ  ex- 
clusively for  itself; — the  party  of  the  Eoman  popes  among 
the  Italians,  the  party  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  among  the 
French,  the  Greek  church,  the  different  orders  of  monks, 
spiritual  and  secular  fraternities.  Everywhere  the  cry 
was:  Lo  here  is  Christ,  and  lo  there  is  Christ.  The 
church  was  no  longer  a  city  on  a  hill,  conspicuous  to  all, 
but  split  into  three  parts.j  But  although  he  reckons 
schism  generally  among  the  signs  of  corruption,  yet  the 
greatest    right    belonged   in   his    opinion,    comparatively 

*  Ego  illos  hie  puto  magis  se  ipsos  amantes  et  quae  sua  sunt  inqui- 
rentes  private,  qui  non  tarn  in  rebus  corporalibus  et  varus,  quae  sua 
sunt  quaerunt,  non  quae  proximorum  vel  coramunitatis  Christi  fide- 
lium,  sed  et  in  rebus  spiritualibus  et  primariis  tantum  sua  commoda 
inquirunt,  exsortes  ab  amore  communis  fratemitatis  Christianse,  qua 
composita  est  ex  perfectis  et  imperfectis,  ex  justis  et  infirmis, 

t  Civitas  ilia  magna  orbis  Christianorum  in  tres  partes  de  facto  est 
conscissa,  sive  Romanos  ad  meridiem,  Graecos  ad  orientem,  Franci- 
genas  ad  occidentem. — Ecce  obscuritas  solis  et  lunae,  ut  et  civitas 
posita  supra  montem  abscondita  et  obnubilata,  quod  videri  non  possit. 
— Hodie  dicunt  Francigenae  cum  suo  occidental!  comitivo :  hie  est 
Christus,  Italici  vero  et  Romani  ad  meridiem  affirmant  dicentes :  irao 
hie  est  Christus  et  non  alibi.  Et  ecclesia  Graecorum  ad  orientem  asse- 
verat  pertinaciter  dicens:  non  ibi  nee  alibi,  sed  hie  nobiscum  est 
Christus. 
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speaking,  to  Urban  VI. ;  and  he  regarded  it  generally  as 
a  work  t»f  Satan  and  Antichrist,  that  Clement  VI.  should 
gain  such  power  against  the  lawful  pope ;  and  that  so 
many  persons  distinguished  even  for  intelligence  could  be 
deceived.  "  Antichrist,"  he  s^ays,  "  has  exalted  himself 
against  the  true  pope,  urban  VI.  He  has  persecuted  and 
killed  the  saints ;  and  attacked  the  entire  church  with 
such  party  spirit  and  craft,  that  he  has  drawn  wholly  over 
to  himself  the  sacred  college  of  the  cardinals  and  made 
other  colleges  wavering,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  wise, 
as,  for  example,  the  university  of  Paris  and  other  universi- 
ties." 

We  have  already  observed,  however,  since  the  time  of 
Militz,  the  antagonism  between  a  reform  and  anti-reform 
tendency  among  the  clergj^  and  laity  had  been  continually 
evolving  itself.  Matthias  of  Janow  was,  without  doubt, 
at  this  time  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the  reform  tendency ; 
as  we  might  easily  infer,  indeed,  that  he  would  be,  from 
his  principles  thus  far  unfolded ;  and  he  himself,  in 
various  places,  mentions  the  existence  of  this  antagonism  : 
**  They,"  says  he,  "who  are  apostles  and  preachers  of 
Antichrist,  oppress  the  apostles,  the  wise  men  and  pro- 
phets of  Christ,  persecuting  them  in  various  ways,  and 
boldly  asserting,  that  these  ministers  of  Christ  are  heretics, 
hypocrites,  and  Antichrists.*  And  since  many  and  mighty 
members  of  Antichrist  go  forth  in  a  countless  variety  of 
ways,  they  persecute  the  members  of  Christ  who  are  few 
and  weak,  compelling  them  to  go  from  one  city  to  another 
by  driving  them  from  the  synagogues,  (excluding  them 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  church).  Whenever  one  of  the 
society  of  such  Christians  ventures  to  be  somewhat  more 
free  of  speech,  and  to  live  more  worthily  of  Christ  than  is 
common,  he  is  directly  called  a  Beghard,  or  by  some  other 
heietical  name,  or  merely  set  down  as  a  hypocrite  or  fool. 
If  he  do  but  in  a  small  degree  imitate  his  ciucified  Master, 
and  confess  his  truth,  he  will  experience  at  once  a  fierce 
persecution  from  some  side  of  the  thick  body  of  Antichrist. 
If  thou  dost  not  live  just  as  they  do,  thou  wilt  be  judged 
to  be  nothing  else  but  a  poor  superstitious  creature  or  a 

*  Membra  fortia  et  multa  Antichristi. 
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false  guide."  This  antagonisni  became  strikingly  manifest 
at  the  remarkable  synod  of  Prague,  of  the  year  1389,  when 
the  dominant  party  pronounced  against  the  principle  of 
reform :  that  synod  by  which,  as  it  is  said,  Matthias  of 
Janow  was  compelled  to  make  a  recantation — pai-ticularly 
of  the  principles  he  held  in  relation  to  the  full  participa- 
tion of  the  laity  in  the  Lord's  supper.  There  may  be 
some  question  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  explana- 
tions which  he  made  on  this  occasion,  and  which  were 
interpreted  as  a  recantation.  It  is  evident,  at  least,  that 
subsequently  he  continued  to  inculcate  the  same  principles, 
and  was  zealously  opposed  to  that  synod.  Let  us  listen  to 
his  own  words  on  this  subject :  "  Alas !  several  colleges 
and  the  multitude  of  those  who  style  themselves  masters 
and  men  of  wisdom,  lay  it  down  as  an  ordinance  of  God 
in  the  church,  that  images  of  wood,  of  stone,  and  of  silver, 
and  such  like,  are  to  be  prayed  to  and  worshipped  by 
Christians,  though  holy  Scripture  is  in  plain  and  express 
contradiction  thereto : " — where  he  appeals  to  the  law  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  ingenuously  rejects,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  the  testimony  cited  from  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  other  schoolmen,  in  defence  of  this  image- worship. 
Simply  on  account  of  this  was  the  reproach  of  idolatry 
cast  upon  the  church  by  Jews  and  Pagans.  "  Although  a 
sophist  and  logician  might  perhaps  defend  himself  against 
the  arguments  used  by  the  Jews,  without  doing  violence 
to  his  conscience  and  his  faith,  yet  the  unlearned  people 
of  the  Christian  communities  are  undoubtedly  overcome 
by  them,  and  seriously  injured  in  purity  of  Christian 
faith."  The  allusion  here  is  to  the  artificial  interpreta- 
tions and  distinctions,  employed  among  the  Greeks  since 
the  seventh  century,  and  among  the  Latins  since  the 
triumph  of  image-worship,  to  defend  this  image-worship 
against  the  reproach  of  idolatry,  and  to  reconcile  it  with 
the  purely  spiritual  worship  of  God  ;  a  method  which  the 
synod  of  Prague  seems  also  to  have  employed.  But 
Matthias  of  Janow,  a  man  so  watchfully  observant  of  the 
wants  of  the  people,  knew  how  little  capable  the  simple 
laity  were  of  comprehending  all  this,  and  how  much  the 
purity  of  faith  among  them  must  accordingly  sufier  injury 
or  be  disturbed  thereby.     Hence  he  remarks  :  ' '  Teachers 
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say  a  great  deal  in  the  schools,  which  ought  never  to  be 
so  preached  before  the  common  people;  though  holy 
church  has  tolerated  images  and  figures,  and  teaches  that 
they  may  be  venerated,  yet  she  has  never  taught  that  they 
should  be  prayed  to  or  adored."  Then,  after  having 
shown  the  corrupting  influence  of  an  extravagant  image- 
worship  on  the  religious  life,  and  of  the  custom  of  extol- 
ling the  miracles  wrought  by  them,  he  remarks :  "  Yet 
there  are  at  the  present  day  many  great  and  famous  men 
who  hold  that  such  things  are  of  use  to  the  simple  ;  nay,  that 
it  is  useful  to  preach  such  things,  because  men  should 
piously  believe,  that  such  things  are  of  God.  God,  then, 
according  to  what  they  affirm,  has,  in  these  times,  passed 
by  his  saints  and  his  chosen,  and  turned  his  regard  to 
images  of  stone.  And  as  God  has  ceased  to  perform  his 
wonders  in  his  own  name  and  by  his  word,  he  now  works 
them  through  wood  and  stone.*  Or  does  a  holy  and  faith- 
ful God,  perhaps,  display  his  power  by  these  images  and 
other  such  lifeless  things  ?  And  would  he  thus,  by  making 
that  power  depend  on  such  images,  secure  an  entrance  among 
his  Christian  people  for  the  idolatry  of  the  pagans  ?  Or 
would  he,  by  this,  show  favour  to  Satan,  that  the  latter, 
making  himself  like  God,  might,  by  lying  works,  be  able 
to  appropriate  divine  honours  to  himself?  Or  is  it 
perhaps  permitted  the  great  enemy,  in  punishment  of 
unthankful  Christians,  to  enter  into  all  forms  of  seduction 
and  falsehood,  carrying  out  through  the  instrumentality 
of  men  that  seem  to  others  very  pious  and  holy,  but  are 
not  so  in  fact,  his  work  of  seduction  by  performing  his 
signs  and  wonders  through  them  ?  They  have  decided 
and  ordained  by  synodal  decree  that  it  should  bo  preached 
to  the  people  that  they  ought  piously  to  believe  a  divine 
power  resides  in  wooden  images  and  painted  canvas." 
And  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Who  can  fail  to  perceive,  how 
corrupting  this  must  be  to  the  rude  and  sensuous  people, 
when  he  but  considers  that  the  people  of  the  laity  at  the 
present  day,  who  have  not  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
are  not  at  all  able  to  rise  in  spirit  to  spiritual  things  ?" 

*  Igitumo  propterca,  quod  cessavit  Dominus  Jesus  miracula  et  vir- 
tutes  suas  in  nomine  suo  et  ptr  verbum  operari,  jam  per  lapides  et 
ligna  operator? 

VOL.  IX.  Z 
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And  lie  adds :  Because  some  preachers  of  the  church  of 
Christ  and  of  his  cross,  have  not  disputed  the  propriety  of 
the  thing  in  general,  that  men  should  have  images,  but 
have  attacked  by  sound  Christian  doctrine  the  fables  and 
inventions  of  men  and  the  deceptions  of  certain  indi- 
viduals,* therefore  the  above-mentioned  men  of  wisdom 
have  assailed  these  preachers,  held  them  up  to  public 
scorn,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  compel  them  to  utter 
falsehood ;  f  then  they  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
silence  for  the  present  to  circulate  these  stories,  the  truth 
of  Christ  being  thus  trampled  under  foot.  J  "  How  then 
can  that  man,"  he  says,  "who  sees  that  the  truth  stands 
thus,  and  judges  correctly  of  individual  facts,  say  or  be- 
lieve otherwise  than  that  those  times  of  Antichrist  are  at 
hand,  when  he  finds  that  such  an  ordinance  has  resulted 
from  the  long  deliberation  of  our  wise  men,  teachers  and 
doctors  of  theology  and  of  the  canon  law,  in  a  solemn  and 
famous  assembly?  Hence  not  a  man  was  found  among 
them,  to  stand  forth  ingenuously  in  defence  of  the  truth." 
*'  All  that  now  remains  for  us,"  he  says,  "  is  to  desire  and 
pray  for  reform  by  the  destruction  of  Antichrist  himself, 
and  to  lift  up  our  heads,  for  our  redemption  draweth 
nigh."  He  remarks,  again,  about  that  synod  of  Prague, 
that  the  masters  who  endeavoured  to  draw  away  the  laity 
from  the  frequent  participation  of  the  Lord's  supper,  had, 
in  fact,  forbidden  by  a  synodal  decree  that  this  sacrament 
should  be  given  to  the  faithful  who  demanded  it  oftener 
than  once  a  month.  These  are  his  words  :  "  Alas  !  for  my- 
self, they  have  forced  me  by  their  importunate  clamour  at 
that  synod  to  agree  that  the  faithful  generally  should  not 
be  invited  to  daily  communion." 

*  Quibusdam  prcedicatoribus  ecclesise  Christi  et  ejus  crucis,  eo  quod 
non  quid  em  imagines  habendas,  sed  fabulas  et  talia  fictitia  homi- 
uum  atque  deceptiones  quorundam  sunt  aggressi  impugnandum  per 
doctrinam  sanam  Christi. 

t  Mox  hi  praefati  sapientes,  comprehensis  ipsis  praedicatoribus,  eosdem 
ludibrio  public«  expositos  omnibus  modis  ipsos  mentiri  compellere 
sunt  couati. 

X  Dehinc  silentium  ipsis  pro  tempore  posuerunt,  ut  proinde  fabulae 
supra  descriptse.proraotionem  habeant  et  processum,  veritate  Christi 
Jem  giccine  in  platea  corruente. 
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half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  51.  5s. 

CLAUDE'S  LIBER  VERITATIS.  A  Collection  of  300  Engravings  in  imitation  of  tho 
original  Drawings  of  Claude,  by  Earlom.  3  vols,  folio  (pub.  at  31/.  10s.),  half-bound 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  10/.  lüs. 

CLAUDE,  BEAUTIES  OF,  24  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  containing  some  of  his  choicest 
Landscajies,  bcautiluJly  Engraved  on  Steel,  folio,  with  descriptive  letter-press,  and  Portrait, 
in  a  portfolio  (pub.  at  3/.  12s.),  1/.  5s. 

CCNSTACLE'S  GRAPHIC  WORKS.many  of  them  now  first  pubhshed,  comprising  forty 
large  and  higiily-liniahed  Mezzotinto  Engra'vings  on  Steel,  by  David  Lucas, -with  short  de- 
scriptive letter-press,  extracted  from  Leslie's  Life  of  Constable,  folio,  hall'-bouud  morocco, 
gilt  edges,  31.  :3s.  Gd. 

CONSTABLE,  THE  ARTIST,  (Leslie's  Memoirs  of)  including  his  Lectures,  2nd  Edition 
with  2  beautiful  Portraits,  and  the  plate  of"  Spring,"  demy  4to,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  15s. 

COESVELTS  PICTURE  GALLERY.  With  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  Royal 
<to,  ÜU  Plates  beautifully  engraved  in  outline.  India  Proofs  (pub.  at  5/.  5s.),  half-bound 
morocco,  extra,  31.  3«. 

CCOKE'3  SHIPPING  AND  CRAFT.  A  series  of  65  brilhant  Etchings,  comprising 
pxluresqiie,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  accurate  Representations.  Royal  4to  (pub.  «t 

3/,18*  ÜC/.)  giltc.'vth,  1/.  Us.  6</.  'J^ 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHN. 


COOKE S  PICTURESQUE  SCENERY  OF  LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY.  50 beau- 
tiful Eu-hiiigs,  alter  drawings  by  Calcott,  Stanfiel»,  Prout,  Robbkts,  USJiDlsa,  SlAKX, 
•ad  CoTMAX.    Ko^ul  4to.    Proofs  (pub.  at  ö/.),  gilt  clotb,  2^.  2«. 

CONEYS  FOREICN  CATHEDRALS,  HOTELS  DE  VILLE.  TOWN  HALLS, 
AM)  OTHER  KE.MAUKABLE  BUILDINGS  IN  FRANCE,  HOLLAND,  GERMANY, 
AND  ITALY,  iu  fine  large  Pl&tts.  Imperial  tolio  (pub.ai  10/.  lOt.J,  UaiX-morocco,  KÜt  edges, 
3^  13t.  6ä.  1842 

CORONATION  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH,  by  Sm  Georok  Natlor,  in  a  Series  of 
«liove  4U  inazi.ificent  Paintiiiss  of  the  Pioce-'sion,  Cereinonial,  and  Uanfjuet,  coni|;relien>iii'.^ 
faiü.ful  poitiaits  of  many  of  the  üistini^ui.shrd  Tiidiviauals  who  were  present;  with  lii^torical 
atid  descriptive  letter-pre^s,  atlas  folio  (puh.  at  i2l.  10«.),  balf-bouod  morocco,  gilt  e<lges, 

12(.   l2i. 

COSTUME  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  CLANS,  by  John  Sobieski  Stolbkro  Stuj  rt, 

and  C.'iAr.i.Ks  Edward  Stuart,  impcral  Ijüo,  compri.'.ins  240  pages  of  letter-press  and  3ä 
finely  execu'.ed  Lithographs,  crioison  cloth  boards  (pub.  at  6^.  Ct.),  31.  3«.  Ldm.  1815 

■  the  same,  witb  tlie  Flatei   most  be&atifully  Coloured,  kalf-bouna  morocco  extra,  gilt 

eJges,  8/.  &i. 

lOTMAN'S  SEPULCHRAL  BRASSES  IN  NORFOLK  AND  SUFFOLK.  tendin?to 
i!Iu>trate  the  E'-clesiastical,  MiiitJty,  and  Ci>il  Costume  of  former  a:.'es,  witii  ktier-press 
descriptions,  etc.,  hy  Dawson  Turnlr.  Sir  5.  Mkvrick,  etc.  \'J  Plates.  'Ihe  enamelled 
Brasses  are  splendidly  illumiüated,  2  vols.  impl.  4to,  half-ljound  morocco,  gi»t  edges,  Oi.  tt.  liiSfi 

-  the  tame,  large  paper,  imperial  folio,  bulf  morocco,  gilt  edges,  8/.  S*. 

lOTMANS  ETCHINGS  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  REMAINS  in  VHrious  counties  in 
EuL-'.ar.d,  Willi  Letter-press  Descriptiüns  by  Rickma.v.  i  vuls.  iuiperial  folio,  coniainLu^'  217 
biehly  siirited  Etchings  (pub.  at  'ilJ.),  Iialf  morocco,  8/.  !>j.  "18J8 

5AN1ELLS  ORIENTAL  SCENERY  AND  ANTIQUITIES.  The  original  magnificent 
edition,  150  splenui.l  coloured  Vie«s,  on  ilic  largest  sca.e,  of  the  Architecture,  Antiquities,  and 
Landvcape  Scene. y  of  llindoostan,  6  vola.  iu  3,  elep'uutt  folio  (pub.  at  210/.),  elegantly  half- 
Lound  morocco,  i2i.  ICs. 

DANIELLS  ORIENTAL  SCENERY,     6  vols,  in  3,    small  folio,  150  Plates  (pub.  at 
l&i   ItM.),  balf-liound  morocco,  6/.  <>«. 
This  b  reduced  from  the  preceding  large  work,  and  ia  uncolonred. 

DANIELL'S  ANIMATED  NATURE,  being  Picturesque  Delinc.if ions  of  the  most  int«- 
rcsti;iB  Subjects  from  all  llrancius  of  Natural  History,  125  Engravings,  with  Letter  press 
I)escri;/iiüns,  3  vol«,  smaii  folio  (pub.  at  lil.  li*.),  balf  morocco  (uuiJorm  with  the  Oriental 
Scenery)  31.  it. 

30N   QUIXOTE,    PICTORIAL    EDITION.    Translated  by  Jarvis,  carefully  re\-isecL 

■VViJii  a  copious  original  Memoir  of  Cervantci.  lUustrnted  liy  upwards  of  S.'O  beautiful  \VocA 
Enzravin«  after  the  ceiebrated  Desiirns  of  To.sT  Jomannot,  intlu.ling  Iu  new  and  beautiful 
large  Cuts,  bj  Akmstkoxc,  now  first  added.  2  vols,  royal  Svo  (pub.  at  21.  lot.),  cloth  gilt, 
1/.  &i. 

JULWICH   GALLERY,  a  Scries  of  50  beautifully  Coloured  Plate-«,  from  the  most  cele- 

br.i'.ed  Pictures  in  this  Remarkable  Collection,  executed  hy  U.  Cockburn  (Custodian.)  All 
IT,  untcd  on  Tir.ted  Card-boanl  in  the  manner  of  Drawings,  imperial  folio,  includi;ig  4  very 
large  addtiional  Plates,  published  sepsraiey  at  from  3  to  4  guineas  each  ai.d  not  befor* 
included  in  tlie  Series.    la  a  handsome  portfolio,  with  morocco  back  (pub  at  40/.),  loi.  \Ct. 

"Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  splendirt  and  interesting  of  the  British  Picture  Galleries,  and  has 
for  soiue  }ears  been  quite  unAtiaiuablc,  even  at  the  full  price." 

iCCLESTONS  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGLISH  ANTIQUITIES,  thick  8vo,  Mritb 
r.u.Ticrous  nuodcuts,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  lt.),  Oi. 

L3YPT— PERRINGS  FIFTY-EIGHT  LARGE  VIEWS   AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF 

■11!E  PYRAMIDS  OF  GIZKH.  ABOU  ROASH,  Ac.  Drawn  fr  ni  actual  Survey  and 
Adir.easurenient.  With  Note»  and  lU-terences  to  Col.  Vyse's  sreat  Work,  also  to  Denon,  the 
irieai  French  Work  on  Egypt,  KosellLni.  fieUoni,  Burck'hardt.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Lane, 
.ind  others.  3  Psrts,  elephant  folio,  llie  size  of  the  great  Ficnch  "  Egypte  "  (pub.  at  Hi.  \ii.) 
in  priuted  wrappers,  3/.  3«.;  half  bound  morocco,  4f.  Il4.  Ca.  1842 

lNGLEFIELDS  ancient  VASES,   drawn  and  engraved  by  IT.  Moses,  imperial  8vo, 

51   :i:.c  I. .ales,  12  of  which  «re  iiow  Lis*,  published,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  W.  l&i.),  12«. 

lNGLEFIELD'S  ISLE  OF  WIGHT.  4to.  60  large  Plates,  ensraved  by  CooKX,  and  a  Geo- 

loii.al  Sicp  (ptib.  7i.  7i.},  cloth,  2/.  5«.  ISlf 

'LAXMANS  HOMER.  Seventy-five  beautiful  Compositions  to  the  Iltad  and  Odyssey, 
en^iavtd  under  I  I. «XMA5'i  inspection,  by  PikOLi,  Uoses,  and  Blaxk.  2  vols,  oblong  folia 
(pub.  at  ji.  is.),  h.jiuds  2/.  2t.  18'J» 

'LAXMAN  S  /tSCHYLUS,  TLirty-six  beautiful  Compositions  from.    Oblong  folio  (pub, 

at  3i.  lu.  U.),  boards  W.  It,  ISJt 
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CATALOGUE    OF    NEW    BOOKS, 


FLAXMANS  HESIOD.    Thirty-seveu  beautiful  Compositions  from.    Oblong  folio  (pulj. 

at  2/.  l-'.f.  6(1.),  boards  U.  U.  1817 

"  Flaxnian's  unequalled  Compositions  from  Homer,  JEschj'lus,  and  Hesiod,  have  long 

been  li:e  admiration  ol"  Europe;  of  tlieir  simplicity  and  beauty  the  pen  is  quite  incapable  of 

conveying  aa  adequate  impression." — Si;-  Tkoma»  Lawrence. 

FLAXMAN'S  ACTS  OF  MERCY.  A  Series  of  Eight  Compositions,  in  the  manner  of 
Ancient  Sculpture,  engraved  in  imitation  of  the  original  Drawings,  by  F.  C.  Lewis.  Oblong 
folio  (pub.  at  21.  25.),  lialf-bound  morocco,  16*.  1831 

FROISSART.  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF.   Seventy-four  Plates,  printedrn 

Gold  ai;d  Colours.    2  vols  super-royal  8vo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  4/.  lOs.),  3/.  lOj. 
I.  the  same,  large  paper,  2  vols,  royal  4to,  half-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  10/.  10«.),  6/.  Gj. 

GALERIE  DU  PALAIS  PITTI,  in  100  livraisons,  forming  4  thick  vols,  super-royal  folio» 
contaiuiiis;  500  fine  Engravings,  executed  by  the  first  Italian  Artists,  with  descriptive  lettei- 
press  in  French  (pub.  at  50/.),  2U.  Florence,  1837—45 

I  the  same,  bound  in*  vols,  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  23?. 

the  same,  large  paper,  proof  before  the  letters,  100  livraisons,  imperial  folio 

(pub.  at  100/.),  30/. 

— the  same,  bound  in  4  vols,  half-morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  35/. 


GELL  AND  CANDY'S  POMPEIANA,  or  the  Topography,  Etlifices,  and  Ornaments  of 
Pompeii.  Original  Series,  containing  tlie  Result  of  all  the  Excavations  previous  to  1812,  new  and 
elegant  edifion,  in  one  vol.  royal  Svo,  with  upwards  of  100  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by 
GooDALL,  Cooke,  Heaih,  Pye,  &c.  cloth  extra,  1/.  1*. 

GEMS  OF  ART.  36  FINE  ENGRAVINGS,  after  Rembrandt,  Cuyp,  Retnolds, 
Poussix.  1Mdkrilo,Teniebs,  Cokreggio,  Vakeervelde,  folio,  proof  impressions,  in  port- 
folio (pub.  at  S/.  8s.),  1/.  lis.  Gd. 

GILLRAY'S  CARICATURES,  printed  from  the  Original  Plates,  all  engraved  by  himself 
between  1779  and  1810,  comprising  the  best  Political  and  Humorous  satires  of  tV.e  Reign  of 
George  the  Third,  in  upwards  of  COO  highly-spirited  Engravings.  In  1  large  vol.  atlas  folio 
(exactly  uiiiform  with  the  original  Hogarth,  as  sold  by  the  advertiser),  half-bound  red  morocco 
extra,  gilt  edges,  8/.  8j. 

GILPIN'S  PRACTICAL  HINTS  UPON  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING,  with  some 
Remarks  en  Domestic  Architecture.    Royal  Svo,  Plates,  cloth  (pub.  at  iL),  Is. 

GOETHE'S  FAUST,  ILLUSTRATED  BYRETZSCH  in 26 beautiful OutUnes,  royal 4to 
(pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  gilt  cloth,  10s.  6rf. 
This  edition  contains  a  translation  of  the  original  poem,  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes. 

GOODWIN'S  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  A  Series  of  Kew  Designs  for  JIansions, 
Villas,  Rectory-Houses,  Parsonage-Houses;  Bailiff's,  Gardener's,  Gamekeeper's,  and  Park- 
Gate  Lodges;  Cottages  and  other  Residences,  in  the  Grecian,  Italian,  and  Old  Ensiish  Stvle 
of  Architecture;  with  Estimates.    2  vols,  royal  4to,  96  Plates  (pub.  at  5/.  5s.),  cloth,~'2i.  12s,  "ed. 

GRINDLAY'S  (CAPT.)  VIEWS  IN  INDIA,  SCENERY,  COSTUME,  AND  ARCHI- 

'J'ECTURE;  chietly  on  the  Western  Side  of  India.  Atlas  4to.  Consisting  of  36  most  beauts- 
fuUv  coloured  Plates,  highly  finished  in  imitation  of  Drawings;  with  descriptive  Letter-press, 
/pub.  at  171.  12s.),  half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  8/.  8».  1830 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  exquisitely-coloured  volume  of  landscapes  ever  produced. 

HAMILTON'S  (LADY)  ATTITUDES.  2G  bold  Outline  Engravings,  royaUto,  hmp 
cloth,  lettered  (pub.  at  U.  lis.  Cc/.),  10s.  6d. 

HANSARDS  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  OF  ARCHERY.  Being  the  complete  History  and 
Practice  of  the  Art;  interspersed  with  numerous  Anecdotes;  forming  a  complete  Manual  for 
the  Bowmnn.  8vo.  Illustrated  by  38  beautiful  Line  Engravings,  exquisitely  finislied,  by 
EsGLEHE.iiiT,  PoRiBVRY,  ctc.  after  Designs  by  Sxephanoff  (pub.  at  U,  lis.  c'ci  ),  gill  cloth, 
ICs.  6f/. 

HARRIS'SGAME  AND  WILD  ANIMALS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA,  Large  imperial 
folio.  30  beautifully  coloured  Engravings,  with  30  Vignettes  of  Heads,  Skins,  &c.  (pub.  at 
10/.  10s.),  half-morocco,  6/.  6s.  1814 

HARRIS'S  WILD  SPORTS  OF  SOUTHERN  AFRICA.  Imperial  8vo.    26  beautifully 

coloured  Engravings,  and  a  Map  (pub.  at  2/.  2s.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  II.  Is.  1814 

HEATH'S  CARICATURE  SCRAP  BOOK,  on  60  sheets,  containing  upwards  of  1000 
Con.ic  Subjects,  after  Seymour,  Cruiksiiank,  Phiz,  and  other  eminent  Caricaturists, 
oblong  folio  (pub.  at  2/.  2t.),  cloth  gilt,  15«. 

This  clever  and  entertaining  volume  is  now  enlarged  by  ten  additional  sheets,  each  com- 
tair.ing  ntimerous  subjects.  It  includes  the  whole  of  Heath's  Omnium  Gatherum,  both  Series; 
IIh:sr.:iions  of  Demonology  and  Witchcraft;  Old  Ways  and  New  Ways;  Nautical  Dictionary; 
Scenes  ill  London ;  Sayings  and  Doin;{s,  etc. ;  a  series  of  humorous  illustrations  of  Proverbs, 
flc.  As  a  hirge  and  almost  infinite  storehouse  of  humour  it  stands  alone.  To  tlie  youngr 
«nist  it  ttould  be  found  a  most  valuable  collection  ol  studies;  and  to  the  family  cirol«  a 
coi'stnnt  source  of  unexceptionable  amusement. 


PUBLISHED    OR    SOLD    BY    H.    G.    BOIIN. 


HERVEY'S  (T.  K.)  ENGLISH  HELICON;  or  POETS  of  tlic  Mncteenüi  Ceniary, 
8vo,  illustrated  with  12  beautiful  Steel  Engravings,  cloth,  gilt  ediies,  (pub.  at  1/.  1«.;,  d. 

HOGARTH'S  WORKS  ENGRAVED  BY  HIMSELF.  153  fine  Plates,  (induaiiis  the  two 
well-tnowii  '-suppressed  Plates,")  with  elaborate  Lt.Her-j;ress  Df:.scripiioiis.  bv  .1.  Nk'Hoi.s. 
A'las  folio  (pub.  at  50/.),  balf-bouad  morocco,  gUt  back  aud  edges,  «ilU  a  secret  pocket  for 
suppressed  plates,  71.  7<. 

HOLBEIN'S  COURT  OF  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH.  A  Series  of  SO  exquisitely  l)C.-.utifiil 
Portraits,  engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  Coofer,  and  otliers,  in  imitation  of  Ine  cri.-iual 
Drawings  preserved  in  the  Iloyal  Collection  at  Windsor;  Hitli  IIi.-.lorical  and  IJi.>'.'rH;'liiral 
Letter-press  by  Edmund  Lodge,  Esq.  Published  by  John  CiiAiitKRLAiXE,  InJiiCridl  4io, 
(pub.  at  15/.  15j. J,  half  bound  morocco,  full  gilt  back  and  edged,  äl.  lis.  Cd.  ISIJ 

HOFLANDS   BRITISH  ANGLER'S    MANUAL;  Edited  by  Edward  Jkssk,  Esq.;  or 

tl.e  Art  of  Anclins  in  Eni-Und,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland;  including  a  Piscütoiiiil  Account 
of  tlie  principal  Rivers,  Lakes,  and  'I  rout  Streams ;  w  ith  Instructions  in  Fiy  Fi-liin.-,  TMllinc, 
»nd  Anglinz  of  every  Description.  With  upwards  ol  8o  ex.iuisite  PUtes.  miuy  of  wliicii  are 
highly-fjuished  Landscapes  engraved  on  Steel,  the  remainder  beautlfally  eugiaved  on  Wood. 
8\o,  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  \'2». 

HOPE'S  COSTUME  OF  THE  ANCIENTS.  Illustrated  in  upwards  of  320  beautifully- 
engraved  Plates,  containing  Representations  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Ron'aii  Ha'i's  and 
Dresses.  2  vols,  royal  8vo,  Kew  Edition,  witb  nearly  20  additional  Plates,  bo^irdi,  reduced 
to  21.  it.  1811 

HOWARD  (FRANK)  ON  COLOUR,  as  a  Meaks  op  Art,  being  an  Adaptaü.n  r,r  the 
Experience  of  Professors  to  the  practice  of  Amateurs,  illustrated  by  18  to^oiiicd  Plütcs, 
^jost  8vo,  cloth  gut,  8». 

In  this  able  volume  are  shown  the  ground  colours  in  which  the  most  celebrated  pr.infers 
worked.  It  is  very  valuable  to  tlie  connoisseur,  as  «ell  as  the  student,  iu  pair.iiiig  and 
■»attr-colour  drawing. 

HOWARD'S  (HENRY,  R.  A.)  LECTURES  ON  PAINTING.  BL-livcrrd  at  ibc  llc)y:>I 
Acaden.y,  with  a  Memoir,  ly  hu  boa,  Fra.nk  Howard,  large  post  Svo,  cioth,  'i.GJ.  1>18 

HOWARDS  (FRANK)  SPIRIT  OF  SHAKSFEARE.   483  fine  Outline  Plates,  illustrative 

of  all  the  principal  Incidents  in  the  Dramas  of  our  national  Bard,  a  vols,  8vo,  (puli.  at  1 :/.  S>.) 

cloth,  21.  -U.  isv?— 33 

*,*  The  4S3  Plates  may  be  had  irlthout  the  letter-press,  for  illustrating  all  8vo.  editions  of 

Sbakspeare,  for  U.  Ilf.  (id. 

HOWITTS  (MARY)  LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  QUEENS;  OE,  KOY.\L  POOK  OF 

BEAUTY.  Illustrated  with  i8  splendid  Portraits  of  the  «iuems  of  Englai.d.  by  the  first 
Artists,  engraved  on  Steel  under  the  direction  of  Cuaklls  Hkai'k.  Imperial  bvo,  very  lichly 
bound  in  crimson  cloth,  gill  edges,  1/.  lit.  bd. 

HUNT'S  (LEIGH)  BOOK  FOR  A  CORNER;  illustrated  with  60  extremely  bcaulifii\ 
Vi'ood  Eagraviiigb  from  Lesigns  l.y  Hllmk  and  FitANKLlN.    Post  Svo.,  cloth,  5».  Is51 

HUNTS  EXAMPLES  OF  TUDOR  ARCHITECTURE  ADAPTED  TO  MODERN 
H.\BITAlIONS.     Roysl  Ho,  37  I'.ittes  (pub.  at ::..  2*.),  Iia  f  morocco.  It.  U. 

HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR  PARSONAGE-HOUSES,  ALMSHOUSES,  ETC.  P^^yr.l 
■ito,  21  Plaits  (pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  half  morocco,  Us.  ]H,I 

HUNTS  DESIGNS  FOR    GATE  LODGES,    GAMEKEEPERS'  COTTAGES,   ETC. 

lioyal  Ito.,  13  Piatcs,  (pub.  at  II.  li.),  iidii  iiiorocco,  11«.  ;j,,i 

HUNTS  ARCHITETTURA  'CAMPESTRE;  or.  DE.^IGNS  FOR  LODGES.  G.\R- 
J));^•|•.::^•  HOISIIS.  ltc,  in  the  IIALIaN  bXYLE.  12  Plaie»,  royal  ito.  (pub.  at 
1/.  1».),  hall  Uiorojco,  1  U.  Ih;/ 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  CHRISTMAS  CAROLS.  Square  8vo.  24  Borders  ir.umi- 
nated  in  Ould  and  Colours,  and  4  beautiful  Miniatures,  richly  Urnamented  Blndiag  (pub.  ot 
1/.  Sj.),  IJ».  J8IS 

ILLUMINATED  BOOK  OF  NEEDLEWORK.  By  Mrs.  Owrx,  with  a  History  cf  Xcedlc 

v.urk,  by  tlic  Cou.vtess  of  Witrox,  Coloured  Plates,  post  Svo.  (pub.  at  ISj.),  gii:  i;i.'t;i,  i».  181/ 

ITALIAN  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN.  Consisting  of  100  Plates,  cliirflv  engraved  bvllARxo- 
I.OZ7.I,  after  the  original  Pictures  and  Drawing«  of  CiUercij.o.  Michael  Anollo.'Domesi- 
CHixo.  Anmbale,  Lulovico,  and  Aoonvo  Caracci,  Pif.tro  da  Cortona,  Carlo 
Maratti,  .-.ntl  others,  la  the  Collection  o!  Her  Majesty.  Imperial  4to.  (pub.  at  10/.  i  i.l,  h.lf 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  3/.  3i.  Igl3 

4AW-:S'  IG  P.  R.)  BOOK  OF  THE  PASSIONS,  royal  8vo,  illustrated  with  16  splendid 

Lin*  Engravings,  aflcr  Drawings  by  Ldw>  rd  Cot  RBori.r).  SrF.rii  AMirr,  Cii  alon.  KfcV.sv 
>!»-.,iDciws,  and  Jenkins  ;  encraved  under  the  superintendence  of  Charlek  Heath.  New 
«r.d  improved  edition  (just  publi»hcdj,  elegaut  in  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub,  at  L'.  lit.  Od.), 


CATALOGUE    OF    NEW   BOOKS, 


I 


JAMESON'; 


S  (^ylRS.)   BEAUTIES  OF  THE  COURT  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOHD, 

villi  tlioir  Portraits  after  SirPf-TKR  Lely  and  other  eminent  Painters;  illustrating  the  T)inrief 
of  PttYs,  Evely:?,  Clarendon,  &c  A  new  edition,  considerably  enlarged,  v.ith  ar,  Intro-, 
ductory  Essay  and  additional  Anecdotes.  Imperial  8vo,  illustrated  by  21  bcautilu!  Portrailt 
comprising  the  whole  of  the  celebrated  suite  of  Paintings  by  Lely,  preserved  in  the  AVindsof 
Galieiy,  and  several  from  the  Devonshire,  Grosvenor,  and  Althorp  Galleries,  extra  gilt  cloth, 
J  I.  5s. 


■  the  same,  imperial  8vo,  tvith  India  proof  impressions,  extra  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  21.  10«, 

JONES'S  (OWEN)  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  with  Ilisto- 

rical  and  I)nscriptive  letterpress  by  Noel  Humphkeys.  Illustrated  by  39  large  PJates,  splen- 
didly lainted  in  gold  and  colours,  comprising  some  of  the  finest  Examjiles  of  Illuminated 
Jlr-.iiuscriiits  of  the  Middle  Aees,  i)articularly  Italian  and  French.  Atlas  folio,  handsomely 
half-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  IC/.  16*.),  bl.  Ss. 

KiNGSBOROUGH'S  (LORD)  ANTIQUITIES  OF  MEXICO,  comprising  I'ac-siniiles 
ofAnciont  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics,  preserved  in  the  Royal  Libraries  of  Paris, 
ISerliii,  Dresden,  Vienna;  the  Vatican  and  the  Borsiian  Museum,  at  Home  ;  the  Institute  at 
Pjoiogna;  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford;  and  various  others;  the  greater  part  iueditcd. 
Also,  the  Monuments  of  New  Spain,  by  M.  Dupaix,  illustrated  by  upwaids  of  IDOO  elaborate 
and  hi.irhly  inleresting  Plates,  accurately  copied  from  the  originals,  by  A.  Aglio,  y  vols,  impe- 
rial folio,  very  neatly  lialf  l)ound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub,  at  liOl.),  351. 

— — the  same,  9  vols,  with  the  Plates  beautifully  colouked,  half  bound  morocco, 

gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  210/.),  Gil. 

the  two  Additional  Volumes,  now  first  published,  and  forming  the  8th  and  9th  of  the 


whole  work,  may  be  had  separately,  to  complete  the  former  seven,  in  red  boards,  as  formerly 
done  up,  12/.  12s. 

KNIGHTS  (HENRY  GALLY)    ECCLESIASTICAL  ARCHITECTURE  OF  ITALY, 

IROM  THE  TIME  OF  CONSTANTIiVR  TO  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  Wiih  an 
Introduction  and  Text.  Imperial  folio.  First  Series,  containing  40  beautiiul  and  liigblv  inle- 
restiii!-'  Views  of  Ecclesiastical  Buildings  in  Italy,  several  of  which  are  expensively  illuniiiiatut 
in  gold  and  colours,  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  5j.  1;v:5 

Second  and  Concluding  Series,  containing  41  beautiful  and  highly  interesting  Views  of  Eccle- 
fiastieai  riuildings  in  Italy,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order;  with  Descripti\e  Letter-press. 
Iniperiul  fo.io,  half-bcund  morocco,  5/.  5«.  18J1 

»Ki>>llGHT'S  PICTORIAL  LONDON.  G  vols,  bound  in  3  thick  liandscme  vol?.,  imperial 
fcvo,  iliUitraieJ  by  050  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  3/.  2s.),  cloth  gilt),  1/.  ISs.  lUl-ii 

•LANDSEER'S  (SIR  EDWIN)  F.TCHINGS  OF  CARNIVOROUS  ANIMALS,  Com- 
prising 38  sulijects.  chiefly  early  works  ot  this  talented  Artist,  etched  by  liis  brother  Thomas 
or  his  Father,  (some  hitherto  unpublished),  with  letter-press  Descriptions,  royal  4to.,  cloth, 
1/.  U.  1853 

-LONDON. —WILKINSON'S     LONDINA     ILLUSTRATA;     ob.    GKAPTITC    AND 

IIISTOr.ICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  of  the  most  Interesting  and  Curious  ArchitecturRl  Monn- 
menls  of  the  City  and  Suburbs  of  London  and  Westminster,  e.  y  ,  Monasteries,  Churches, 
Cbaiitable  Foundations,  Palaces,  Halls,  Courts,  Processions,  Places  of  eirly  Amusements, 
Tl'.eatres,  and  Old  Houses.  2  vols,  imperial  4to,  contJLinin?  207  Copperjjlate  Engravings,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  (pub.  at  2G/.  5s.),  half-bound  morocco,  5/.  5s.     ISiU-iS 

LOUDON'S    EDITION     OF    REPTON     ON    LANDSCAPE     GARDENING     AND 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE.  New  Edition,  250  Wood  Cuts,  Portrait,  thick  8vo,  cloili 
lettered  (pub.  at  U.  10s.),  lis. 

MARCENY  DE  GHUY,  CEUVRES  DE,  contenant  differens  Morceanxd'TIistoires,  Por- 
traits, Paysages,  Batailles,  etc.,  with  above  50  remarkably  line  Engravini-'s,  after  Paintintrs  by 
Pous.siN.  VAJiDYCK,  Rf.mbranut,  and  others,  including  Portraits  of  Charles  I.,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  &c.  fine  impressions.  Imp.  4to,  half  kound  morocco  (pub.  at  5/.  5s.),  \l.  ICs.  Puns,  1755 

MARTIN'S  CIVIL  COSTUME  OF  ENGLAND,    from  the  Conquest  to  the  Present 

Period,  from  Tapestry,  MSS.,  &c.  Royal  4to,  01  Plates,  beautifully  IKuininated  in  Gold  and 
Colours,  cloth,  gilt,  21.  12s.  Crf.  IS« 

MEYRICKS  PAINTED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  AND  ARMOUR. 

a  (;ritical  Inquiry  into  Ancient  Armour  as  it  existed  in  Euroiie,  but  partiiularly  in  K:ig  .ind, 
Iroin  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Reign  of  Charles  II.,  with  a  Glossary,  etc.  l;y  Sni  S.'.MUi  I. 
Rush  Mevrick,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  etc.,  new  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  corrected  and  en- 
l.-irced  throughout  by  the  Author  himself,  with  ihe  assisiame  of  Literary  and  Anli«|n;iri!in 
iriends  (.\lbert  Way,  etc.)  3  vols,  imperial  4to,  illustrated  by  more  than  loo  Piaies, 
splendidly  illuminated,  mostly  in  gold  aiul  siiver,  exhiiiiiing  some  of  the  finest  Specimens 
txis'.ing  in  England;  also  anew  Plate  of  the  Tournament  of  Locks  and  Keys  (pub.  al  Hi.) 
fc.-ilf-bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  10/.  IDs.  ISH 

Sir  Walter  Scott  justly  describes  this  Collection  as  "  the  incomp-'.rable  ar.moukv." 
Edinburgh  licvieui. 

MEYRICK'S  ENGRAVED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  ANCIENT  ARMS  &  ARMOUI^ 

In  tlie  Co. lection  of  Goodrich  Court,  150  Engravings  by  Jos.  Skelion,  U  vols.  lo;io  (pu^ 
el  11/    llj.),  Lull' morocco,  top  edges  gill,  4/.  Us.  Hä. 


PUBLISHED  on  SOLD  BY  H.  G.  BOHX. 


MILLINGEN'S  ANCIENT  UNEDITED  MONUMENTS;   comprising  Painted  Greek 

Vases,  Statues,  Busts,  Bas-Ileliefs,  and  other  Remains  of  Grecian  Art.  02  large  an.l  heautiTtü 
Engravinss,  mostly  coloured,  with  Letter-press  Descriptions,  imperial  4to.  (pub.  at  91.  9>.) 
hairmorocco,  4/.  14«.  6d.  18.2 

MOSESS   ANTIQUE    VASES,    CANDELABRA,    LAMPS,    TRIPODS,    PATER/E. 

Tazzas,  Tombs,  Mausoleums,  :<epulchral  Chambers,  Cinerary  Urns,  Sarcophnpri,  Cippi,  a!.d 
other  Ornaiiitnis,  170  I'.ates,  several  of  wLich  are  coloured,  with  Letter-preaS,  by  Hdpj:, 
small  8vo.  (pub.  at  Si.  3».),  cloth,  It,  js.  18U 

MÜLLERS'  ANCIENT  ART  AND  ITS  REMAINS,  or  a  Mannal  of  tlse  ArchrenloTy  of 
Art.  15y  C.  O.  Müller,  author  of  "History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  Race."  New  editioii 
by  WeLcker,  translated  by  John'  Leitch.    Thick  8vo.  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  18«.),  12«. 

MURPHY'S  ARABIAN  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SPAIN;  reprcsenlino:,  in  100  very  highly 
fimahed  line  Eiiirravinis,  by  Lf.  Kevx,  Finden,  Laxdseeh,  G.  Cooke,  ."ic.,  the  mo<:t 
reniarkab  e  Remnins  of  the  Architecture,  Scu'pti  re.  Paintings,  and  MosaiTs  of  tue  Spanish 
Arabs  now  exi.-.tin';  in  tl:e  Peninsula,  including  the  magnificent  Palace  of  tiie  Alhainbra;  the 
celebrated  N.osque  and  Bridge  at  Cordova;  the  Royal  Villa  of  Generalilfc;  and  the  Casa  do 
Carbon  ;  acconi|>anied  by  LeUer-press  I)esrri',.tions.  in  1  vol.  atlas  folio,  original  and  brilliant 
impressions  of  the  Plates  (pub.  at  42<),  h?ll  morocco,  12^.  12«.  1813 

MURPHYS  ANCIENT  CHURCH  OF  BATALHA,  IN  PORTUGAL,  Plans,  Eleva- 
tions, Sections,  and  Views  of  the;  with  its  History  and  Description,  and  an  Introductorr 
Discourse  on  GOIHIC  ARCIIITECTURE.  imperial  folio,  27  fine  Copper  Plates,  engraved 
by  LowRT  (pub.  at  6/.  6«.),  half  morocco,  21.  8«.  179J 

NAPOLEON  GALLE^i  Y  ;  or,  Illustrations  of  the  Life  and  Times  of  the  Emperor,  with 
9'J  Etchines  on  Steel  h  Revell,  and  other  eminent  Ariijts,  in  one  thick  voliune,  post  8vo. 
(pub.  at  1/.  Is.),  gi;t  c^    th,  gill  edges,  lu«.  6(J. 

NICOLASS  (SIR  HA    ^IS^    HISTORY  OF    THE    ORDERS   OF    KNIGHTHOOD 

OF  THE  BRITISH  1  -IPIRE;  with  an  Account  of  the  Medals,  Crosses,  and  Clasps  which 
have  been  conferred  for  Naval  and  Military  Services;  together  with  a  History  of  the  Order  of 
the  Guelphs  of  H.mover.  4  vols,  imperial  4to,  splendidly  printed  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
fine  Woodcuts  of  Badires,  Crosses,  CoIIirs,  Stars,  Medals,  Ribbands,  CJasps,  kc,  and  many 
lar'-'e  Plates,  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours,  including  fuU-leoL'th  Portraits  of  Gueen  Victoria, 
Prince  Albert,  the  King  of  Hanover,  and  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex.  (Pub.  at 
14/.  14«.;,  cloth,  with  morocco  backs,  5/.  13«.  6d.  -»«.*  Complete  to  1817 

■  the  same,  with  the  Plates  richly  coloured,  but  not  illuminated,  and  without   the 

extra  portraits,  4  vols,  royal  4to,  doiii,  il.  13*.  bd. 

"  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  has  produced  the  first  comprehensve  History  of  the  British  Orders  of 
Knighthood  ;  am)  it  is  one  of  ihe  tnust  elahoraUli/  prepared  and  iplendidly  printed  works  that  ever 
ittued  /■■  .    The  Author  appears  to  us  to  have  neglected  no  sources  of  information, 

and  to  I  d  them,  as  far  a:>  reirards  the  general  scope  and  purpose  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Or.  rations  are  such  as  become  a  work  of  tills  character  upon  äucii  a  subject ; 

at,  of  cu-.ire.  ,1  .1.  i-ii  cost.  The  resources  of  the  recently  revived  art  of  wood-engraving  have 
been  combined  with  the  new  art  of  printing  in  colours,  so  as  to  produce  a  rich  eifect,  almost 
rivalling  that  of  the  monastic  illuminatiot;s.  Such  a  Lno.:  it  tare  n/a  place  in  every  ii'cuc  liijra'y. 
It  contains  matter  calculated  to  interest  extensive  classes  of  readers,  and  we  hope  by  our 
specimen  to  excite  their  curiosity." — Quarterly  Jieview. 

NICHOLSONS  ARCHITECTURE;  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE.  213 
Plates    bv    LowRT,   new  edition,   revised  by  Jos.  Gwilt,  Esq.,  one  volume,   royal  8vn, 

If.   11«.  6'/.  IS  18 

For  classical  Architecture,  the  text  hook  of  the  Profession,  the  most  useful  Guide  to  the 
Student,  and  the  best  Compendium  for  the  .\niateur.  An  eminent  Architect  lias  declared  it  to 
be  "  not  iiiily  the  most  useful  book  of  the  kind  ever  published,  but  absolutely  iudispeusable  tu 
the  Student." 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  FREDERICK 
THE  GUE.\T;  inchidinK  a  complete  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War.  By  Fua.ncis 
K(;cLEr^  I.luftratcd  by  AcoLPU  Mkkzel.  Royal  &vo,  with  above  530  Woodcuts  (pub.  nt 
If.  8«.),  cloth  gut,  i;u.  ISlj 

PICTORIAL  GALLERY  OF  RACE-HORSES.    Containing  Portraits  of  all  the  Winning 

Horse»  of  the  Derby,  Oak^.  npd  St.  I.-^er  '«tnV:»>'',  düri-!'.'  the  last  Thirteen  Y'^.a--^,  .'n-?  a 
History  of  the  principal  (  '■  ^  ■•     '' 

Royal  8V0,  containing  Uj  li  ,, 

Hakcock,  Aiken,  iic,  j- 

mcn  ("  CracKS  of  the  Day'   J,  !y  m.v.-iolii  i    u).  .'.i  :;..  :;<j,  sc  .r  c;  r.j-.i,  gi.i,  u.   u. 

PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE  AND  ITS  REVOLUTIONS,  (comprisine  tho 
periud  178J  to  1818),  by  GKorvUE  Lose,  with  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  larfe  woodcuts, 
after  Designs  liy  Harvey.     Large  imperial  bvo,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/,)   12«. 

PICTURESQUE  TOUR  OF  THE  RIVER  THAMES,  in  its  Western  Course,  mrludiiis 

particular  Uescriptinns  of  Richmond,  Wi:idsor,  and  Hamp'on  Coort.  By  Joiis  FlsuKR 
Murray.     Illustrated  by  upwards  of  luo  very  highly-tinished  Wood  Engraving«  by  URRiy 

SKiTit,    " '.-,    La.\'delxs,    EtJiTON,    and  other    eminent  Artists.    Royal  ^o.   (pub. 

at  U. :  .  J«.  <mJ.  .       isii 

The  i>.  .       Ji  volume  of  Topogrspbieal  Ligao^apbs  ever  produced. 


CATALOGUE    OF    NEW   BOOKS, 


PINELLIS  ETCHINGS  OF  ITALIAN  MANNERS  AND  COSTUME,  including  his 
Carnival,  Banditti,  &c.,  27  Plates,  imperial  4to,  lialf-bound  morocco,  15».  Home,  1810 

PUGIN'S  GLOSSARY   OF    ECCLESIASTICAL  ORNAMENT   AND   COSTUME: 

setting  forth  the  Origin,  History,  and  Signification  of  the  various  Emblems,  Devices,  and 
Symbolical  Colours,  peculiar  to  Christian  Designs  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Illustrated  by  nearly 
80  Plates,  splendidly  printed  in  gold  and  colours.  Koyal  4to,  half  morocco  extra,  top  edges 
gilt,  6/.  6s. 

PUGIN'S  ORNAMENTAL  TIMBER    GABLES,  selected  from  Ancient  Examples  in 

England  and  Normandy.    Royal  4to,  30  Plates,  cloth,  1/.  iJ.  1830 

PUGIN'S  EXAMPLES  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  selected  from  Ancient 
Edifices  in  England;  consisting  of  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Parts  at  large,  with 
Historical  and  Descriptive  letter-press,  illustrated  by  22*  Engravings  by  LeKeux,  3  vols.-lto, 
(pub.  at  1-'/.  12j.)  cloth,  0/.  Cs.  1839 

PUGIN'S  GOTHIC  ORNAMENTS.  90  fine  Plates,  drawn  on  Stone  by  J.D.  Hakdinq 
and  others.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  3/.  3s.  1841 

PUGIN'S  NEW  WORK  ON  FLORIATED  ORNAMENT,  with  30  Plates,  splendidly 
printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  royal  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  with  rich  gold  ornaments, 
(pub.  at  3/.  3s.),  2^  5s. 

RADCLIFFES  NOBLE  SCIENCE  OF  FOX-HUNTING,  for  the  use  of  Sportsmen,  royal 
8vo,  nearly  40  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  of  Hunting,  Hounds,  &c.  (pub.  at  11.  8s.),  cloth  gilt, 
10s.  Od.  1839 

RICAUTI'S  SKETCHES  FOR  RUSTIC  WORK,  including  Bridges,  Park  and  Garden 
Buildings,  Seats  and  Furniture,  with  Descriptions  and  Estimates  of  the  Buildings.  New 
Edition,  royal  4to,  18  Plates,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  16s.),  12s. 

RETZSCH'S    OUTLINES   TO    SCHILLER'S     "FIGHT  WITH  THE   DRAGON." 

Royal  4to,  containing  16  Plates,  engraved  by  Moses,  stifif  covers,  7s.  6d. 

RETZSCH'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO  SCHILLER'S  "  FRIDOLIN,"  Royal  4to,  contain- 
ing 8  Plates,  engraved  by  Moses,  stiff  covers,  4s.  Od. 

REYNOLDS'  (SIR  JOSHUA)  GRAPHIC  WORKS.  SCO  beautiful  Engravings  (compris- 
ing nearly  4ÜU  subjects,)  after  this  delightful  painter,  engraved  on  Steel  by  S.  W.  Reykolds. 
3  vols,  folio  (pub.  at36/. ),  half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges,  12^  12s. 

ROBINSON'S  RURAL  ARCHITECTURE;  being  a  Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental 
Cottages,  in  96  Plates,  with  Estimates.  Fourth,  greatly  improved,  Edition.  Royal  4t» 
(pub.  at  41.  4s.),  half  morocco,  21.  5s. 

ROBINSONS    NEW   SERIES    OF   ORNAMENTAL  COTTAGES   AND    VILLAS 

so  Plates  by  Hakding  and  Allom.    Royal  4to,  half  morocco,  2/.  2s. 

ROBINSON'S  ORNAMENTAL  VILLAS.  96  Plates  (pub.  at  4Z.  4s.)  half  morocco,  2^.  5*^ 

ROBINSON'S  FARM  BUILDINGS.    5G  Plates  (pub.  at  2Z.  2^.)  half  morocco,  li.  lis.  6fl 

ROBINSONS  LODGES  AND  PARK  ENTRANCES.  48  Plates  (pub  at  2?.  2s.),  half 
morocco,  11  lis.  Cd. 

ROBINSON'S  VILLAGE  ARCHITECTURE.    Fourth  Editiou,  with  additional  Plate. 

41  Plites  (pub.  at  1/.  16s),  half  iiound  uniform,  11.  is. 

ROBINSON'S  NEW  VITRUVIUS   BRITANNICUS;   or.  Views,  Plans  and  Elevations 

of  English  Mansions,  viz.,  Woburn  Abbey,  Hatfield  House,  and  Hardwicke  Hall;  also 
Cassiobiirv  House,  by  John  Bhitton,  imperial  folio,  50  fine  Engravings,  by  Le  Keux 
(pub.  at  \6L  lOs.J,  ha'lf  morocco,  gilt  edges,  3/.  13s.  Od.  1847 

ROYAL  VICTORIA  GALLERY,  comprising  33  beautiful  Engravings,  after  Pictures  at 
BUCKINGHAM  PALACE,  particularly  Rembranpt,  the  Ostades,  Teniers,  Gerard 
Douw,  Both,  Cuyp,  Reynolds,  Titian,  and  Rubens  ;  engraved  by  Greathach,  S.  W. 
Reynolds,  Presbury,  Burnet,  &c.  j  with  letter- press  by  Linnsll,  royal  4to.  (pub.  at 
4^.  4s.),  half  morocco,  1^  11«.  Od. 

SCHOLA  ITALICA  ARTIS  PICTORI/t,  or  Engravins:s  of  the  finest  Pictures  in  the  Gal- 
leries at  Home,  imperial  folio,  consisting  of  40  beatitiful  Engravings  after  Michael  Angelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  Caracci,  Guido,  Parmigiano,  etc.  by  Volpaxo  and  others,  fine  Im- 
pressions, half-bound  morocco  (pub.  at  10/.  10s.),  21.  12s.  Od.  Itoinae,  1806 

SHAWS  SPECIMENS  OF  ANCIENT  FURNITURE.  75  Plates,  drawn  from  existing 
•luthorities,  with  descriptions  by  Sir  Samuel  R.  Meyrick,  K.H.,  medium  4lo,  plain  (pub. 
at  21.  2s.),  M.  lis.  Od. 

•  the  same,  with  a  portion  of  the  plates  coloured,  medium  4to.  (pub.  at  4/.  4».),  21.  12».  6d.). 

the  samt,  imperial  4to,  large  paper,  with  all  the  Plates  finely  coloured,   (pub.  at  8/j.  8s.), 

51.  5s. 
• the  .tame,  imperial  4to.  large  paper,    ith  the  whole  of  the  Platei  extra  finished  in  olour» 

(i)ub.  at  10/.  10s.).  6/.  C(. 


i 

F 

I 


PUBLISHED    CR    SOLD    BY    II.   G.    BOIIX. 


SHAW'S  ILLUMINATED  ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  from  the  Ctlitothc 
17th  Centurj-,  sc-Itctcd  from  manuscripts  and  early  printed  Imoks,  :o  I'lales,  carcliilly  coloiiied 
from  the  orig-inals,  with  descriptions  by  Sir  Faederick  ^Maddlx,  K.H.,  in  uiie  vul.  Ito  (pub, 
At  il.  öt.),ii.  il. 

•  the  same,  larpe  paper,  hi'-'hly-finished  with  opaque  colours,  and  bei(;htened  with  gold, 
imperial  Ito  (pub.  at  10^  lOs.),  til.  us. 

SHAWS  ALPHABETS,   NUMERALS,  AND  DEVICES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES, 

selected  from  tlie  tintst  exisliiiäj  Spetiaiens,  48  Plates  (20  of  Ibem  colourta}  ini '.trial  bvo. 
(pub.  at  21.  2s.),  II.  Us.  Od. 

•  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  with  the  coloured  plates  hi^'hly-finiihed,  and 
heightened  with  gold  (pub.  mi.  is.),  31.  10*. 

SHAWS  HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDI/EVAL  ALPHABETS  AND    DEVICES,   being  a 

selection  of  iO  Plates  of  Alphabets,  and  17  Plates  of  oriu'inal  si)ecimers  ol  Labels.  Monosrams, 
Heraldic  Ucvices,  &:c.  not  heretofore  figured,  in  all  37  Plates,  printed  in  colours,  i;i:perial  fcvo. 
in  cloth  boards  (pub.  at  II.  ICt.),  Ijj. 

SHAW'S  SPECIMENS  OF  THE  DETAILS  OF  ELIZABETHAN  ARCHITECTURE, 

with  descriptions  by  T.  Moule,  Esii.,  CO  Plates,  4to,  boards  (pul).  at  31.  Zs.).  M.  11.».  GJ. 

the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  proof  plates  on  India  paper,  some  coloured  (pub.  at 


Cl.Ot.),  3t.  3s 

SHAW'S  ENCYCLOP/tDIA  OF  ORNAMENT,  select  cTamples  from  tliepiirest  and  best 

specimens  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  ages,  j[>  Plates,  Ho,  boards  (pub.  at  1/.  10».),  it  :-s. 

•  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  all  the  Plates  coloured,  boards  (pub.  at .;.'.),  2/.  12*.  Ci:. 

SHAWSSPECIMENS  OFORNAMENTAL  METAL  WORK,  with  50  plates,  4to,  boards 

(pub.  at  21.  2s.  j,  \l.  1«. 

SHAW'S  DECORATIVE  ARTS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  oxliibitinp: on  41  Plates,  with 
numerous  Woodcut.-!,  beautiful  specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  Ancient  Enanicl,  IMetal 
AVork,  Wood  Carvings,  Paintings  on  Stained  Glr.ss,  Initial  Illumination»,  EinbroiJery,  liook- 
binding,  and  other  Ornamental  Textures,  also  fine  ani  elegant  Initial  letters  to  the  various 
descriptions,  imperial  ävo,  boards  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  \l.  \(jt. 

•  '  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  41  Plates,  some  coloured,  hoards  (pub.  at  4/.  4*  ) 

3/.  lis. 

the  same,  large  paper,  Imperial  4to,  with  the  whole  of  the  plates  coloured  in  the  highest 


style,  forming  a  very  beautiful  and  interesting  volume,  boards  (^pub.  at  St.  8j. ),  C/.  Cj 

SHAWS  DRESSES  AND  DECORATIONS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  from  the  71h  to 
the  I7tli  centuries,  wi:.i  an  Uistijrical  Introduction  and  Descriptive  Text  to  evcrv  Illustration, 
consisting  of  8j  Copper  Plates  of  elaborate  V.'oodcuis,  a  profusion  of  beautiful  Ii.i:iäl  Letters, 
and  examples  of  curious  and  singular  ornament  enrichinj;  nearly  every  page  of  this  hii;h!y 
decorated  work,  2  vols.,  imperial  »vo,  the  plates  carefully  coloured,  buardi  (pub.  at  7/.  7«.), 
5/.  Ij«.  C. 

^—^  the  same,  2  vols  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  the  plates  highly  coloured  and  picked-in  wHb 
gold,  boards  (pub.  at  18^),  IW.  14f. 

the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  with  the  plates  highly  coloured  and  flic  whole  of  the 


— —  the  same,  large  paper,  imperial  4to,  with  the  plates  highly  coloured  and  flic  whole  of  the 
Initial  Letters  and  lUuitiatiuns  picked  ia  with  gold  (only  12"copics  got  up  in  this  manner) 
(pub.  at  33/.),  21.'. 

SHAW'S  GLAZIER'S  BOOK,  or  Draughts  serAing  for  Glaziers,  but  not  impertinent  for 

Plasterers,  Gardeners,  and  others,  con^istin?  of  elaborate  designs  for  Casomeiit  ^Vind(JWS, 
Plasterer's  work,  garden  walks,  etc  ,  117  Plates,  mostly  taken  from  a  woik  pul-lisiied  i.i  lolj, 
by  Walter  Gidue,  with  others  from  existing  authorities  added,  demy  8vo,  boards  (pub.  at 
I0s.),\0!.0d. 

SHAW  AND  BRIDGEN'S  DESIGNS  FOT  FURNITURE,  with  Candelabra  and  interior 

Decoration,  Oo  Plates,  royal  4to  (pub.  at  3/.  3».),  hall-bound,  uncut,  1/.  lli.  (i./.  1838 

the  same,  large  paper,  impl.  4to,  the  Plates  coloured  (pub.  at  61.  Ct.),  half-bd.,  uncut,3/.3«. 

SHAW'S  LUTON  CHAPEL,  its  Architecture  and  Ornaments,  illustrated  in  a  sciicsof -IG 
higlily-ünished  Line  Engraving's,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  3/.  3».),  haif  morocco,  uncut.  It.  16*. 

1830 

SILVESTRE'S  UNIVERSAL  PALEOGRAPHY,  or  Fac-similcs  of  the  writings  of  every 
a;:e,  taken  from  the  most  authentic  .^ll^.^al.s  and  otiier  Intcreslinj  Manuscripts  cx.s'ing  in  Iho 
Libraries  nf  Fraice,  Italy,  Germany,  and  EnifUnd.  lly  M.  Silvestre,  cjiitainini:  upwards  of 
300  large  and  most  beautifully  executed  fac-similes,  on  Copper  and  Stone,  ino.st  riclilv  Illumi- 
nated in  the  finest  style  of  art,  2  vols,  atlas  folio,  lialf-niorocco  extra,  a;l;t  cdccs,  31,'.  to». 

. the  Historical  and  Descriptive  Letter-press  bv  Cliampollion,  Figeac,  and  Chora. 

pollion,  jun.  With  additions  and  corrections  by  Sir  Frederick  Madden.  2  vols.  luval  8vo, 
cloth.  It.  1C#.  '       igja 


■  the  Mme,  2  vol«,  royal  8vo.,  hf.  mor.  gilt  edges  (uniform  witli  "he  folio  work),  2/. 8«. 

SMITH'S  (C.   J.)   HISTORICAL  AND    LITERARY   CURIOSITIES.     Consisting  of 
Fac-s  Mil  lies  of  interrsiiuK  Autotriapli.,  Sct-nc*  of  rcmai  kab'e  IhsNiiu  al  I'.vci.ta  .in. I  i'.toiektio 
Localities.  Engraviiiits  of  Old  H  .tisc».  Illuminated  and  .Misial  C)rna:i;Lnta,  Anlhiiu'ie»,  & 
tec,  coiitalnin;;  100  Platen,  some  illuminated,  «itlt  occational  Lcll«r-preM.    In  1  folume  4  t« 
lulX  morocco,  uucut,  reduced  to  21.  12«.  id. 


10  CATALOGUE    OF  I^EW   BOOKS, 

SMITHS  ANCIENT  COSTUME  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.  Trom 
tlie  Till  to  tlie  ICth  Century,  villi  Historical  lilustrations.  folio,  with  G2  coloured  plates  illu- 
iniii;ited  with  Gold  and  Sliver,  and  highly  finished  (pub.  at  101.  10*.),  half  hound  morocco 
extia,  giit  edges,  '61.  13s.  CJ. 

SPORTSMAN'S  REPOSITORY:  comprising;  a  series  of  l:''glily-finis1ied  Line  En^ra\^ng3, 
representini;  llie  iloröc  and  the  Dog,  in  all  their  varieties,  by  the  celebrated  ensraver  John 
Scoir,  tioni  original  paintings  by  Reinagle,  Gilpin,  Stubbs,  Cooper,  and  Landscer,  accom- 
panied by  a  comprehensive  Description  by  the  Author  of  the  ''British  Field  Sports,"  4to,  with 
37  large  Copi)er  Plates,  and  numerous  Woodcuts  by  Burnett  and  otliers  (pub.  at  21. 12».  Oc/.), 
cloth  gilt.  11.  U. 

STORER'3   CATHEDRAL   ANTIQUITIES  OF   ENGLAND  AND  WALES.    4  vols. 

8vo,  with  2ÖÜ  engravings  (pub.  at  7/.  lus.),  half  morocco,  21.  12s.  6d. 

STOTHARDS  MONUMENTAL  EFFIGIES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  147  beautifully 
tinisiied  Etcliings,  all  of  wliich  are  more  or  less  tinted,  and  some  of  them  highly  illuminated  in 
gold  and  colours,  with  Historical  Descriptions  aud  Introduction,  by  Kempb.  Folio  (pub,  at 
VJl.),  half  morocco,  81.  Ss. 

■  or  on  large  paper.  Plates  illuminated  (pub.  at  28;.),  121.  12». 

STRUTT'S  SYLVA  BRITANNICA  ET  SCOTICA;  or  Portraits  of  Forest  Trees,  distin- 
guished for  their  Antiquity,  Magnitude,  or  Beauty,  comprising  50  very  large  and  liighly  finished 
painters'  Etchings,  imperial  folio  (pub.  at  9/.  9a.),  half  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  il.  10». 

1826 

STRUTT'S  DRESSES  AND  HABITS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND,  from 
the  Establislinient  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain  to  the  present  time;  witli  an  historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  every  branch  of  Costume.  New  and  greatly  Improved  Edition,  with  Cri- 
tical and  Expl.aiatory  Notes,  by  J.  R.  Plakche',  Esq.,  F.S.A.  2  vols,  royal  4to,  153  PlatiJS, 
cloth,  it.  is.  The  Plates  coloured,  71.  Is.  The  Plates  splendidly  illuminated  in  gold,  silver, 
and  opaque  colours,  in  tlie  Missal  style,  20/.  1812 

STRUTTS    REGAL   AND    ECCLESIASTICAL    ANTIQUITIES    OF    ENGLAND. 

Containing  the  most  autnentic  llepresentations  of  all  the  English  Monarchs  from  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  Henry  the  Eighth;  together  with  many  of  the  Great  Personages  that  were  emi- 
nent under  their  several  Reigns.  New  and  greatly  improved  Edition,  by  J.  R.  Planche', 
Esq.,  F.S.A.  Royal  4to,  72  Plates,  cloth,  21.  2a.  The  Plates  coloured,  4/.  it.  Splendidly 
illuminated,  uniform  with  the  Dresses,  12/.  12».  1842 

STUBBS'  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE.  24  fine  large  Copper-plate  Engravings,  Impe- 

rial  folio  (pub.  at  4/.  4».),  boards,  leather  back,  1/.  11».  Cd. 

Tlie  original  edition  of  this  fine  old  work,  which  is  indispensable  to  artists.    It  has  long  been 
considered  rare. 

TATTERSALL'S  SPORTING  ARCHITECTURE,  comprising  the  Stud  Farm,  the  Stall, 
the  Stable,  the  Kennel,  Race  Studs,  &c.,  with  43  beautiful  Steel  and  Wood  illustrations,  several 
after  Hancock,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  1/.  ll».  6d.),  1/.  1».  1839 

TRENDALL'S   DESIGNS   FOR    ROOFS   OF    IRON,    STONE,    AND   WOOD,  with 

Measurements,  &c.,  for  the  use  of  Carpenters  and  Builders  (an  excellent  practical  work),  4to, 
limp  cloth  (pub.  at  15».),  7s.  6d.  1851 

TURNER  AND  GIRTIN'S  RIVER  SCENERY  ;  folio,  20  beautiful  Engravings  on  Steel' 
after  the  drawing.-«  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  brilliant  impressions,  in  a  portfolio,  with  morocco 
back  (pub.  at  hi.  5s.),  reduced  to  1/.  11».  Gd. 

the  same,  with  thick  glazed  paper  between  the  plates,  half-bound  morocco,  gilt 

edges  (pub.  at  6/.  6».),  reduced  to  21.  2». 

TURNER'S  LIBER  FLUVIORUM,  or  River  Scenery  of  France,  62  highly-finished  Line 
Engravings  on  Steel  by  Willmore,  Goodall,  Miller,  Cousens,  and  other  distinguished 
Artists,  with  descriptive  Letter-press  by  Leitch  Ritchie,  and  a  Memoir  of  J.  W.  M.  Tukneh, 
K.A,  by  Alaric  a.  Watts,  imperial  Bvo,  gilt  cloth,  11.  11».  6d.,  or  India  Proofs,  3/.  3». 

WALKERS  ANALYSIS  OF  BEAUTY  IN  WOMAN-  Preceded  by  a  critical  View  of  the 
general  Hypothesis  respecting  Beauty,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Mengs,  Winckelmann. 
IIUME,  Houarvh,  Burke,  Knight,  Alison,  and  others.  New  edition,  royal  8vo,  illustrated 
by  2>  beautiful  Plates,  after  drawings  from  life,  by  H.  Howard,  by  Gauci  and  Lane  (pub.  at 
21.  2s.),  gilt  cloth,  1/.  1». 

WALPOLES  (HORACE)  ANECDOTES  OF  PAINTING  IN  ENGLAND,  with  some 

Account  of  the  Principal  Artists,  and  Catalogue  of  Engravers,  who  have  been  i^orn  or  resided 
in  England,  Mith  Notes  by  Dallaway;  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  by  Ralph 
Wornum,  Esq.,  complete  in  3  vols.  8vo,  with  numerous  beautiful  portraits  and  plates,  21.  2s. 

WARRINGTON'S  HISTORY  OF  STAINED  GLASS,  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  Art 
to  the  present  time,  illustrated  by  Coloured  examples  of  Entire  Windows,  in  the  various  styles, 
imperial  lolio,  with  25  very  large  and  beautifullv  coloured  Plates  (one  of  them  nearly  four  feet 
in  length)  half  boand  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub'  at  8/.  8».),  bl.  15«.  dd. 

WATTS'S  PSALMS  AND  HYMNS,  Ii-lustratkd  Eottion,  complete,  with  indexes  of 
"Subjects,"  "  First  Lines,"  and  a  Table  of  Scriptures,  8vo,  printed  in  a  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful tyjie,  embellished  with  24  beautiful  Wood  Cuts  by  Martin,  Westall,  and  others  (pub.  at 
1/.  U.),giltcn)th,  7».  Cci. 


PUBLISHED    OR    SOLD    BY    H.   G.    BOHN.  11 

WESTV/OODS  PALEOGFJAPHIA  SACRA  PICTORIA;  being  a  series  of  Illustrations  of 
the  Ancient  Versions  ol  tiie  Hilde,  copie  1  from  llliiii.iiiated  Manuscripts,  executed  between 
the  fuiirtlj  and  sixteenth  centuries,  royal  4t,-),  50  I'lates  beautil'uMy  illuminated  in  gold  aud 
colours,  lial.'-bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  il.  lui.).  3<.  10». 

WHISTONS  JOSEPHUS,  ILLUSTR.ATED  EDITION,  complete;  containing  both  the 
Antiqtii'.ies  an'l  the  Wars  of  the  Jews.  2  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  printcil,  einhel.i:.lied  with  52 
beautiful  Woo.l  Engiavinps,  by  various  Arli>ts  (pub.  at  U.  4».),  cloth  boards,  elejrantly  silt,  U». 

WHITTOCKS  DECORATIVE  PAINTERS  AND  GLAZIERS  GUIDE,  containingtlie 
most  approved  :aethods  of  imitatiri?  every  kii-.d  of  Fancy  Wood  and  Marbie.  in  Oil  or  Uistemper 
Colour,  DeEii'ns  for  Decorating  Apartments,  ana  the  Art  of  Staining  and  Paintin?  on  Glass, 
&c.,  with  Examples  from  Ancient  Windows,  with  the  iiupplemeot,  -Ito,  illustrated  with  IUI 
plates,  ot  which  44  are  coioured  (pub.  at  21   \U.),  cloth,  II.  10«. 

WHITTOCKS  MINIATURE  PAINTERS  MANUAL.    Foolscap  8vo,  7  coloured  plates, 

and  numerous  woodcuts  (pub.  at  5«.],  cloth,  3*. 

WIGHTWICKS  PALACEOFARCHITECTURE.aRoraanceofArtand  History.  Impe- 
rial 8vo,  with  211  Illustrations,  Sieel  IMatrs  and  WuodcuLs  (pub.  at  21.  12«.  6ä.),  cloth,  II.  I«. 

IStO 

WILDS  ARCHITECTURAL  GRANDEUR  of  Belgriinn,  Germany,  and  France,  21  fine 
Plates  l.y  Le  Keux,  i:c.     Inipeiial  <to  (pub.  at  1/.  18«.),  half-morocco,  II.  4».  1837 

WILDS  ENGLISH  CATHEDRALS.  Twelve  select  examples  from  the  Cathedrals  ot 
England,  cf  the  Ecclesiastic  Architecture  ol  tlie  Middle  Ages,  beautifully  coloured,  after 
the  ori;;inal  drawing's,  by  Charles  Wild,  imperial  foiio,  mounted  on  tinted  cardboard  like 
drawings,  iu  a  handsome  portlolio  (pub.  at  12^  l.'i.),  ii.  is. 

WILDS  FOREIGN  CATHEDRALS,  12  Plates,  coloured  and  mounted  like  Drawings,  in  a 
handsome  portfolio  (pub,  at  12/.  12«.),  imperial  folio,  5/.  5«. 

WILLIAMS"  VIEWS  IN  GREECE,   6i  beautiful  Line  Engravings  by  Millf.r,  Hoks- 

i>i;roh,  and  others.     2  vols,  imperial  8vo   (pub.  at  6/.  C«.),  haif-bound  mor.  extra,  gilt  edces, 
21.  l.is.  Cd.  1839 

WINDSOR  CASTLE  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS,  INCLUDING  ETON,  by  Leitck 
REnc-iiiE,  new  edition,  eiliteil  by  E.  Jesse,  Esij.,  illustrated  with  upwards  of  50  beautUul 
Etigriiviiigs  on  Steel  and  Wood,  royal  Svo,  gilt  cloth,  15«. 

WOODS  ARCHITECTURAL  ANTIQUITIES  AND   RUINS  OF  PALMYRA  AND 

B.\AI.BIX'.    2  vols,   m    I,  imi>crial  folio,   containinv;  1 10  fine  Copjier-plate  Kn^fravingi,  s»:iie 
very  Urge  and  folding  (pub.  at  71-  7«.),  half-murocco,  uacut,  3/.  13«.  6d.  1827 


iSatural  IL^istorn,  ^agriculture,  §cc. 


ANDREW'S   FIGURES  OF  HEATHS,    with  Scientific  Descriptions,    6  vols,  royal  8vo, 

with  300  be.iutifu.ly  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  15/.),  cloth  gilt,  71.  lo«.  1845 

BAUER    AND   HOOKERS    ILLUSTRATIONS   OF    THE   GENERA    OF   FERNS, 

in  whlc  h  the  characters  of  ea^h  Ocnus  are  diiplayed  In  the  most  elabor.itc  mannvr  in  a  seiits 
cf  u'lagnitied  Dissections  and  Figures,  highly-finished  in  Colours,  imp.  8vo,  Piati-s,  CI.  1838  —  43 

BEECHEY.— BOTANY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEYS  VOYAGE.  ompriMng  an 
Account  of  the  Plants  collected  by  Messrs.  Lav  and  C^ollie,  and  otiier  O.Ticers  of  the 
Kxpeiliiion.  during  the  voya^te  to  the  Pacific  and  )tehrin;;'s  Straits.  Ky  Sia  Wilma  \t 
Jacksok  Hooker,  and  G.  A.  W.  Arnott,  Esq.,  illustrated  by  loO  Plulec,  bcantifuUv 
engrftved,  complete  in  10  patts,  4to  (pub.  at  7/.  10«.),  j/.  IKil— 41 

BEECHEY.- ZOOLOGY  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEYS  VOYAGE,  compiled  from  the 
Collections  and  Notes  of  Captain  IlKEcif  F.Y,  and  the  Scientific  Gentienipii  who  accompanied 
the  Expedition.  The  Mammalia  >>y  Dr.  Kicu  Aiin.sus" :  Ornithology,  by  S.  A.  Viiions,  Esc^.; 
Fishes,  by  G.  T.  Lav,  Esq.,  and  E.  T.  Bf.Ksett,  Esq.;  Crusi.icea,' by  KiriiAHD  Owk>, 
Esf).;  ileptiles,  by  Joh.v  Eiiwahd  Gray,  Esq.  Shells,  by  W.Soweriiv,  Em|.  ;  and  Gi-olojf.v , 
by  the  Her.  Dr.  UurKi  Axn.  4to,  illnstrated  hy  47  Plates,  rent  lining  umny  hundred  Figure», 
beautifully  coloured  by  Sowehby  (pub.  at  5/.  5«.),  cloth,  3/.  13-.  ul.  I83U 

BOLTONS  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  SONG  BIRDS.  Illustrated  with 
H»ure«  the  size  of  Life,  of  the  Birds,  both  Male  and  Female,  in  their  musit  N.itiir.il  Altiiude«  ; 
their  Nests  and  Esgs,  Food,  Favourite  Plants,  Shrubs,  Trees,  kc.  kc.  New  E  liiimi,  levisei 
■  nd  very  considerably  auirmptitcd,  3  vols.  In  1,  nic>tiuni  4to,  containing  80  bcn.itifuil}  culuun-.l 
filates  (  pub.  at  8/.  Ki. ),  haif-boiind  mororco,  gilt  backs,  gilt  edges,  3/.  3«.  ^»^\ 

BROWN'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE   LAND    AND    FRESH   WATER    SHELLS 

OF  GUKAT  BKITAIN  AND  IKELANlJ-  with  Figures,  Descnpiions,  and  Localiiies  ..f  all 
the  Sjiccict.  Royal  8vo,  containing  on  27  large  Plates,  33«>  Figures  of  ail  the  known  Briti»h 
Specie*,  in  their  full  size,  accurately  drawn  from  Nature  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth,  lo«.  lid,  1815 

CARPENTER'S  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY;   including  a  Comprcheniive  Sketch  of  tl:e 

ririr.ci;i»l  FiTnii  ol  Animal  Structure.  New  edition,  carefully  revised,  v, ith  3b7  capital  Wood 
lUustralions,  post  8vo,  cloth,  it. 


12  CAT^LOGtlll    CF    NEW    BOOKS, 

CATLOVV'S  DROPS  OF  WATER;  tlieir  marvellous  Inhabitants  displayed  by  the 
Microscojic.    Co.uured  plates,  12mo.,  cloth  gilt,  5». 

CARPENTER'S     VEGETABLE     PHYSIOLOGY    AND     BOTANY,     including    the 

structures  and  organs  ol  I'lants,  tlieir  cliaracters,  uses,  geographical  distribution,  and  classifi. 
ration,  according  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany.  New  and  enlarged  edition,  with  225  capital 
illustrations  on  wood,  post  8vo,  cloth,  irprinting, 

CURTiSS  FLORA  LONDINENSIS;  Revised  and  Improved  by  George  Grave?,  ex- 
tended and  continued  by  Sir  W.  Jackson  Hooker;  comprisina:  the  History  of  Plants  indi- 
genous to  Great  Britain,  with  Indexes;  the  Drawings  made  by  Sydexhani,  Edwards,  and 
LiNDi.EV.  5  vols,  royal  folio  (or  10!)  parts),  containing  647  Plates,  exhibiting  the  full  natural 
size  of  each  Plant,  with  m-ignified  Dissections  of  the  Parts  of  Fructification,  &c.,  all  beauti- 
fully coloured  {pub.  at  87/.  is.  in  parts),  half-bound  morocco,  top  edges  gilt,  30/.  18;J5 

DENNY— MONOGRAPHIA      ANOPLURORUM      BRITANNI/E,     OR      BRITISH 

SPECIKS  OF  PARASITE  INSECTS  (published  under  the  jaatronage  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion) 8vo,  numerous  beautifully  coloured  plates  of  Lice,  containing  several  hundred  magnified 
figures,  cloth,  1/.  11».  Gd.  1812 

DEJUSSIEU'S  ELEMENTS  OF  BOTANY,  translated  by  J.  H.  Wilson,  F.L.S.,  &c., 

tliick  post  8vo,  with  750  capital  Woodcuts,  cloth  (pub.  at  12s.  &d.),8s.  6rf.  Van  Voorst,  181» 

DONS  GENERAL  SYSTEM  OF  GARDENING  AND  BOTANY,  4  vols,  royal  4to. 
numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  lil.  8s.),  cloth,  1/.  lis.  6d.  1831—1838 

DON'S  HORTUS  CANTABRIGiENSIS ;  thüteenth  Edition,  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  4j.), 
clo;h,  12s.  1815 

DIXONS  GEOLOGY  AND  FOSSILS  OF  SUSSEX,  edited  by  PRorKssoR  Owen; 
with  40  Pl,i:es,  containing  upwards  of  lüOO  Figures,  several  coloured;  royal  4to.,  (pub. 
at  oi.'Jä.),  cloth,  1/.  11«.  Gc/. 

DONOVAN'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  INSECTS  OF  CHINA.  Enlar^red  by 
J.  O.  Westwood,  Ksq.,  F.L.S.,  4to,  with  50  plates,  containing  upwards  of  120  exqiiisilely 
coloured  figures  (pub.  at  61. 6s.],  cloth  gilt,  21.  5.«. 

"  Donovan's  works  on  the  Insects  of  India  and  China  are  splendidly  illustrated,  and 
extremely  useful." Naluralisf. 

"  The  entomological  plates  of  our  countryman  Donovan  are  highly  coloured,  elegant,  and 
useful,  especially  those  contained  in  his  qu;irto  volumes  (Insects  of  India  and  China),  where  a 
great  number  of  species  are  delineated  for  the  first  time." — Sivainson. 

DONOVANS  WORKS  ON  BRITISH  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Viz;  Insects,  16  vols.— 
BirJs,  10  vols. — Shells,  5  vols. — Fishes,  5  vols.— Quadrvipeds,  3  vols. — together  39  vols.  8vo, 
containin;,'  1198  beautifully  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  60/.  9s.),  boards,  23/.  17s.  The  same  set  of 
33  vo!s.  l)ound  in  21  (pub.  at  73/.  10s.),  half  green  morocco  extra,  gilt  edges,  gilt  backs,  30/. 
Any  of  the  classes  may  be  had  separately. 

DOYLES  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY,  and  Rural  Affairs  in 
General,  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  thick  Svo,  with  70  wood  engravings  (pub.  at  13«.),  cloth, 
8«.  Cd.  1813 

EPISODES  OF  INSECT  LIFE,  3  vols.  Crown  8vo,  with  108  illustrations,  tastefully 
drawn  and  engraved,  elegantly  bound  in  fancy  cloth  (pub.  at  2/.  8«.),  1/.  7s. 

the  .same,  the  plates  beautifully  coloured,  bound  in  extra  cloth,  gilt  back,  sides,  and 


edges  (pub.  at 3;.  3».),  1/.  16s, 


the  second  series,  containing  3G  illustrations,  distinct  and  complete  in  itself,  has  lately 


been  reprinted,  and  may  now  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  16s.),  9s. 
——  or  the  second  series,  with  coloured  plates  (pub.  at  1/.  1«,),  !4». 


DRURY'S  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  FOREIGN  ENTOMOLOGY;  wherein  are  exhibited 

upwards  of  fiüO  exotic  Insects,  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  China,  New  Holland,  North  and 
South  America,  Germany,  &c.  By  J.  O.  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Secretary  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  &c.  3  vols.  4to,  150  Plates,  most  beautifully  coloured,  containing  above  600 
figures  of  Insects  (originally  pub.  at  15/.  15s.),  half-bound  morocco,  6/.  16«.  6d,  1837 

GOULD'S  HUMMING  BIRDS.  A  General  History  of  the  Trochilidae,  or  Humming; 
Birds,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Collection  of  J.  Gould,  F.R.S.,  &c.  (now  exhibiting  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London),  by  W.  C.L.  Marti. v,  late  one  of  the  Scientific 
Officers  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  fcap.  8vo.  with  16  coloured  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  5«. 

■  the  same,  with  the  Plates  beautifully  coloured,  heightened  with  gold,  cloth  gilt,  lOt.Gd. 

GREViLLE'S  CRYPTOGAMIC  FLORA,  comprising  the  Principal  Species  found  in  Great 
Britain,  ijiclusive  of  all  the  New  Species  lecently  discovered  in  Scotland.  6  vols,  royal  8vo, 
360  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  16/.  16».),  lialf-morocco,  8/.  8«.  1823—8 

This,  though  a  complete  Work  in  itself,  forms  an  almost  indispensable  Supplement  to  the 
thirty-six  volumes  of  Sowerby's  English  Botany,  which  docs  not  comprehend  Cryptogamous 
Plants.  It  is  one  of  the  most  scientific  and  best  executed  works  on  Indigenous  Botany  evez 
produced  iu  this  country. 


PUBLISHED    OR    SOLD    BY    II.  G.    EOIIN-. 
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HARDWICKE  AND  GRAYS  INDIAN  ZOOLOGY.  Twenty  parts,  forming  two  vol* 
ro>  :i'.  I'/ao,  20J  coloured  plates  (pub.  atl'U.j,  sewed,  12/.  12i.,  or  lialf-morocco,  gilt  edge^ 
1Ü.  Hi. 

HARRIS'S    AURELiAN;     OR    ENGLISH     MOTHS    AND  BUTTERFLIES.    Tlieir 

Natural  llistory,  tocretlier  »ith  the  Plants  on  ^»hich  tliey  feed;  New  an<l  greatly  improved 
£dition,  by  J.  ().  Westwood,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Sec.  in  1  vol.  sm.  folio,  with  U  plates,  contaiiiing 
above  loo 'figures  of  Moths,  Butterflies,  Caterpillar»,  &c.,  and  tlie  Plants  on  whicli  they  feed, 
exquisitely  coloured  after  the  original  drawings,  half- bound  morocco,  il.  it.  ISiO 

This  extremely  beautiful  work  is  the  only  one  which  contains  our  English  Moths  and  Butter- 
flies of  the  full  natural  size,  in  all  their  changes  of  Caterpillar,  Chrysalis,  Sic,  vith  the  plant» 
on  which  they  feed, 

HOOKER    AND    GREVILLE,    ICONES    FILICUM  ;     OR    FIGURES    OF    FERNS. 

■With  DESCIUPTIONS,  many  of  which  have  been  altocether  unnoticed  by  Botanists,  or  have 

not  been  correctly  fi.'nreJ.    2  vols,  folio,  with  210  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  iit  25/.  4*.), 

half-morocco,  gift  edges,  12/.  12*.  1829—31 

The  grandest  and  most  valuable  of  the  many  scientific  Works  produced  by  Sir  William  Hooker. 

HOOKERS  EXOTIC  FLORA,  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  rare  or  otlicnvisa 
intcres'.m^  ICxotic  Plants,  especially  of  iiuch  as  are  deservinsr  of  bcinar  culrivated  in  our  Gar- 
dens. 3  vols,  imperial  &no,  containing  232  large  and  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  15/.), 
cloth,  C/.  Cj.  1823—1827 

This  is  the  most  laperb  and  attractive  of  all  Dr.  Hooker's  valuable  works. 

"The  'Exotic  Flora,'  by  Dr.  Hooker,  is  like  that  of  all  the  Botanical  publications  of  the  in- 
defatigible  autlior,  excellent;  and  it  assumes  an  appearance  of  finish  and  perfection  to  wbicll 
neither  the  Botanical  Magazine  nor  Register  can  externally  lay  claim."— io«c/o?i. 

HOOKER'S  JOURNAL  OF  BOTANY,  containing  Figrires  and  Descriptions  of  such 
Plants  as  recomirend  themselves  by  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  Iiistory,  or  by  the  uses  to  wliich  they 
are  applied  in  the  Ans,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  F.conoiny;  to^-etlier  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Information,  and  occasional  Portraits  and  NIemoirs  ol  eminent  Botanists. 
4  vols,  gvo,  numerous  Plates,  some  coloured  (pub.  at  3/.),  cloth,  1/.  1834 — 12 

HOOKER'S  BOTANICAL   MISCELLANY,  containing  Figures  and  Descriptions  of 

Plants  w  hich  recommend  themselves  )iy  their  novelty,  rarity,  or  history,  or  by  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  applied  in  the  Arts,  in  Medicine,  and  in  Domestic  Economy,  tosether  with  occasional 
Botanical  Notices  and  Inormation,  incliidinsr  many  valuable  Communications  fro;n  distin- 
guished Scientific  Travellers.  Complete  in  3  thick  vols,  royal  8vo,  with  103  plates,  many  finely 
coloured  (pub.  at  5/.  5*.),  gilt  cloth,  2/.  I2i.  CJ.  1830—33 

HOOKERS   FLORA   BOREALI-AMERICANA ;  OR  THE   BOTANY  OF  BIHTISH 

NORTH  AMEIIICA.  Illustrated  by  240  plates,  complete  in  Twelve  Parts,  royal  4to  (pub. 
at  12/.  I2i.),  8/.    ilie  Twelve  Parts  complete,  done  up  in2  vols,  royal  i\o,  extra  cloth,  8/. 

1829—49 

HUISH  ON  BEES;  THEIR  N.\TUR.\L  HISTORY  AND  GENf:R.\L  MAN.\GEMENT. 

New  ar.d  greatly  improved  Edition,  containing  also  tlie  latest  Discoveries  and  Improvement» 
in  every  department  of  the  Apiary,  with  a  description  of  the  most  approved  Uivks  now  In  use, 
thick  12mo,  Portrait  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  lOi.  Cd.),  clotii  gill,  Ci.  Cd.  lSt4 

JARDINES  NATURALISTS  LIBRARY,  40  vols,  1200  coloured  Plates,  fextra  red  cloth. 

boards  (pub.  at  12/.),  7/. 
^— —  or  the  volumes  separately,  according  to  the  following  arrangements,  in  red  cloth,  to?  edge» 
gUt,  4«.  6d. 
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Vol. 

1.  British  Birds,  Tol.  I 

2.  Ditto  Yol.  3 

3.  Ditto  vol.  S 

4.  Ditto  vol.  4 

5.  Sun  Birds 

6.  Humming  Birds,  vol.  1 

7.  Ditto  vol.  3 

8.  Game  Birds 

9.  P-.eeons 
10.  Parrots 


22.  Animals. 

23.  „ 

24. 

25. 

20.  ,, 

27.  ,, 

28.  IXSECTS. 

29. 


11.  Birds    of    Western    Africa    30. 


vol 
vol.  3 


12.  Ditto 

13.  Flycatcher« 

14.  Pheasants,  Peacock»,  &c 

1.  Introduction 

2.  I. ion«,  Tiger« 

3.  British  Quadruped»  30. 

4.  Dosf,     vol.  I  37. 

5.  Ditto,    vol.  3  38. 

6.  Horses  33. 

7.  Ruminating  Animal.«,  vol.  I    40 

(Dttf,  Antelope»,  Ice.)  i 


31. 

32.  •„ 

33.  „ 

34.  ,, 

35.  Fishes. 


Vol. 

8.  Ruminating  Animals,  vol.  S 

(Goats,  Sheep,  Oxen) 

9.  Elephants,  &c. 
1(1.  Marsupialia 
11.  Seals,  kc. 

1?.  Whales,  Sc 
13.   Monkeys 

1.  Introduction    to    Entomo- 

logy 

2.  British  Butterflies 

3.  Brilish  Moths,  kc. 

4.  Forei'^n  Huttertlie» 

5.  Foreign  Moth» 

6.  Beetles 

7.  Bees 

1.  Introdiir'.ion,   and   Foreign 

Fish«-» 

2.  Briti.sh  Fishes,  vol.  1 

3.  Ditto  vol.  3 

4.  Perch,  Sc. 

5.  Fishes  ol  Guiana,  J:c.  vol.  I 
<.  Ditto  TOl.S 
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14  CATALOGUE    OF    NEW    BOOKS, 

JOHNSON'S  GARDENER,  with  numerous  woodcuts,  containing  the  Potato,  one  toI.— 

Cucumber  and  Gooseberry,  1  vol Grape  Vine,  2  vols Auricula  and  Asparagus,  one  vol.— 

Pine  Apple,  two  vols. —Strawberry,  one  vol — Dahlia,  one  vol. —Peach,  one  vol.— together  !• 
vols,  l2mo.  "Woodcuts  (pub.  at  1/.  5«.),  cloth,  10». 

■  the  same,  bound  in  3  vols,  cloth,  lettered,  9». 

JOHNSON'S  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOP>tD!A  and  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs;  em- 
bracinif  all  the  most  recent  difcoveries  in  Agricultural  Chemistry,  adapted  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  unscientific  readers,  (by  Cuthbert  Johnson,  Editor  of  the  FurviKr^ a  Almanac)  illustrated 
by  wood  engravings,  thick  8vo.  cloth,  new"  edition,  (pub.  at  21.  10«.),  W.  1». 

LEWIN'S  NATURAL    HISTORY   OF  THE   BIRDS   OF   NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

Third  Edition,  with  an  Index  of  the  Scientific  Names  and  Synonymes,  by  Mr.  Gould  and  Mr. 
Eyton,  folio,  27  plates,  coloured  (pub. at  4/.  's.),  half-bound  morocco,  21.  2».  1831 

LINDLEY'S  BRITISH  FRUITS;  OR,  FIGUUES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  VARIETIES  OF  FRUIT  CULTIVATED  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN.  3  vols, 
royal  8vo,  containing  152  most  beautifully  coloured  plates,  chiefly  by  Mrs.  "Withers,  Aititt 
to  the  Horticultural  Society  (pub.  at  10^  10».),  half  bound  morocoo  extra,  gilt  edges,  5/.  5$. 

1811 
"Tliis  is  an   exquisitely  beautiful  work.    Every  plate  is  like  a  highly  finished  drawing, 
elmilar  to  those  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions." 

LINDLEY'S  DIGITALIUM  MONOGRAPHIA.  Folio,  28  plates  of  the  Foxglove  (pub. 
at  4/.  4s.),  cloth,  U.  11«.  Cd. 


the  same,  the  platea  beautifully  coloured  (p«b.  at  6/.  C«.),  clotb,  21. 12«.  M. 


LINDLEY'S  LADIES'  BOTANY;  or.  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  Nattirnl  System  of 
Botan\ .  Fifth  edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  100  coloured  Plates,  illustrating  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Anatomy  ol  every  Triiie  of  Plants,  (pub.  at  21.  10«.),  cloth  gilt,  1/.  5«. 

LOUDON'S  (MRS)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST,  being  Popular  Description», 
Tales,  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  Five  Hundred  Animals,  compretiendinjr  ail  the  auadnipeds, 
Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  Insects,  &c.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indispensable  in  polite  educa- 
tion. With  Indexes  of  Scientific  and  Popular  Names,  an  Explanation  of  Terms,  and  an  Ap- 
jendix  of  Fabulous  Animals,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  bea\itiful  woodcuts  by  Bewick, 
Harvev,  Whimper,  and  others.  New  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  corrected  to  the 
present  state  of  Zoological  Knowledge.    In  one  thick  vol.  post  8vo,  gilt  cloth,  6».  185» 

LOUDON'S  (J.  C.)  ARBORETUM  ET  FRUTICETUM  BRITANNICUM,  or  the 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  delineated  and  described ;  with  their  propa- 
gation, culture,  management,  and  uses.  Second  improved  Edition,  8  vols.  8vo,  with  abov« 
400  plates  of  trees,  and  upwards  of  2500  woodcuts  of  trees  and  shrubs  { pub.  at  10/.  ),öl.  it.    184# 

LOUDON'S  VILLA  GARDENER,  comprising  the  choiceof  a  Suburban  Villa  Residence; 
the  laying-out,  planting,  and  culture  of  the  garden  and  grounds;  and  every  necessary  infor- 
mation for  the  Amateur  in  collecting,  placing,  and  rearing  all  the  p'ants  "and  trees  usually 
cultivated  in  Great  Britain;  the  management  of  the  Villa  Farm,  Dairy,  and  Poultry  Yard. 
Second  edition,  edited  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  upwards  of  377  diagra«is,  &•, 
finely  engraved  on  wood  (pub.  at  12«.),  8».  Cd. 

LOW'S  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  exemplified  in  fifty-six  large 
and  very  beautifully  coloured  plates  of  the  various  breeds  of  the  Horse,  Ox,  Sheep,  aiTd  Hog, 
from  drawings  by  Nicholson,  R.S.A.,  after  paintings  by  Shiels,  R.S.A.,  2  vols,  in  1,  imp.  4to, 
half  bound  morocco,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  lü^  10s.),  8/.  8s. 

MANTELL'S  (DR.)    NEW  GEOLOGICAL  V/ORK.    THE  MEDALS  OF  CREATION 

or  First  Lessons  in  Geology,  and  in  the  Study  of  Organic  Remains  ;  including  Geological 
Excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Sheppcy,  Brighton,  Lewes,  Tilgate  Forest,  Charnwood  Forett, 
Farringdon,  Swindon,  Calne,  Bath,  Bristol,  Clifton,  Matlock,  Crich  Hill,  &c.  By  Gidkch 
Algervon  Manteli.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S  ,  &c.  Two  thick  vols,  foolscap  8vo.,  with  co- 
loured Plates,  and  several  hundred  beautiful  "Woodcuts  of  Fossil  Remains,  cloth  gilt,  1 1.  1«.  1SS4 

MANTELL'S  (DR.)  PICTORIAL  ATLAS  OF  FOSSIL  REMAINS,  consisting  of 
Coloured  1  llustrations  selected  from  Parkinson's  "  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former  Worlil,"  and 
Artis's  "Antediluvian  Phytology,"  with  descriptions,  by  Dr.  Mantell,  4to,  with  74  coloured 
plates,  21.  It,  lute 
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SCHLEIDEN'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC  BOTANY;  or  Botany  as  au  InductiTe 
Science,  tranilated  liy  Dr.  Edwik  L\nkest£K,  8vo,  with  nearly  iM  lUuatrations  on  wood 
and  steel,  cloth  (pub.  at  H.  li.),  10(.  G<^.  1849 

SELBY'S  COMPLETE  BRITISH  ORNITHOLOGY.  A  most  magnificent  work  of  the 
Fitnires  of  Uritish  Birds,  containing  exact  and  faithful  representations  in  their  full  natural 
size  of  all  tlie  known  species  found  in  Great  Britain,  3S3  Fifcures  in  228  beautifully  coloured 
Plates.  2  vols,  elephant  folio,  elegantly  half-bound  morocco  (pub.  at  105^),  gilt  back  and 
gilt  edges,  3U.  10«.  1834 

"  The  grandest  work  on  Ornithology  published  in  this  country,  the  same  for  British  Birds 
that  Audubon's  is  for  the  Birds  of  America.  Every  figure,  excepting  in  a  very  few  instances 
of  extremely  large  birds,  is  of  the  full  natural  size,  beautifully  and  accurately  drawn,  with  all 
the  spirit  of  life." — Omithologut'i  Teit  Book. 

"  What  a  treasure,  during  a  rainy  forenoon  in  the  country.  Is  such  a  gloriously  illuminated 
vork  as  this  of  Mr  Selby  !  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  spiendiii  of  the  kind  ever  published 
in  Britain,  and  will  stand  a  comparison,  without  any  eclipse  ol  its  lustre,  with  the  most  magni- 
ficent ornithological  illustrations  of  the  French  school.  Mr.  Selby  has  long  and  deservedly 
ranked  high  as  a  scientific  naturalist." — liiaciwood's  ilayazme. 

SELBY'S   ILLUSTRATIONS  OF   BRITISH   ORNITHOLOGY.    2  vols.  8vo.    Second 

Edition  (pub.  at  \i.  U.),  I2i.  1833 

S'BTHORPE'S  FLORA  GR>ECA.  The  most  costly  and  magnificent  Botanical  work 
ever  published.  10  vols,  folio,  with  1000  beautifully  coloured  Plates,  half-bound,  morocco, 
publishing  by  subscription,  and  the  number  strictly  limited  to  those  subscribed  for  (pub.  at 
252/.),  63/. 

Separate  Prospectuses  of  this  work  are  now  ready  for  delivery.  Only  40  copies  of  the 
original  stock  exist.     No  greater  number  of  subscribers'  names  can  therefore  be  received. 

SIBTHORPES  FLOR/t  GR/EC/E  PRODROMUS;  sivc  Plantanim  omnium  Ename- 
riitiii,  quas  in  Provinciis  aut  Iiisulis  üra<  i?r  irivrnit  Joh.  Sibthorpe  :  Cliaracteres  et 
.S\  ..oiivina  omnium  cum  Annotationibus  J  AC.  Edv.  Smixü.  Four  parts,  in  2  tbi.  k  vols.Svo, 
(pub.  at  2/.  2j.)   14«.  Londmi,  1816 

SMITH'S  (COLONEL  HAMILTON)   HISTORY  OF  THE    HUMAN  SPECIES,   it» 

lyplcal  Forms,  Primeval    Distribution,  Filiations  and   Migrations,   with  34  coloured   Plate* 
(each  conuining  two  or  more  subjects),  Portrait,  and  Vignette  title-page,  thick  leap.  8vo,  full 
gilt  cloth  (pub.  at  7«.  6d.),  5«. 
This  volume  ranges  with  Jardive's  Naturalist's  Library. 

SOWERBYS  MANUAL  OF  CONCHOLOGY.  Containing  a  complete  Introduction  to 
the  Science,  il.ustratcd  by  upwards  of  650  Figures  ofSbells,  etched  on  copper-platos,  in  which 
the  most  cliaracteristic  examples  are  given  of  all  the  Genera  established  up  to  the  present 
tin-.e,  arranged  in  Lamarckian  Order,  accompanied  by  copious  Explanations;  Observations 
respecting  the  Geographical  or  Geological  distribution  of  each  ;  I'ahular  Views  of  the  S>i- 
tems  of  Lamarck  and  De  Blainvilie  ;  a  Gb.ssary  of  Technical  Terms,  Sec.  New  Edition, 
considerably  eiilarifed  and  improved,  with  numerous  Woodcuts  in  the  text,  now  first  added, 
8vo,  cloth,  18«. ;  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  cloth,  1/.  16«. 

SOWERBYS  CONCHOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS;  OH,  COLOURED  RGURES 
OF  ALL  THE  HITHERTO  UNFIGÜRK1)  SHELLS,  complete  in  200  ParU,  8vo,  com- 
prising several  thousand  Figures,  all  beautifully  coloured  (pub.  at  15/.)  71.  lot.  181S 

SPRY'S  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA  DELINEATED;    containing  Figures  and  Descrip- 
tions of  all  the  Genera  of  British  Beetles,  edited  by  Suvckard,  Svo,  with  91  plates,  comprising 
£btt  flirures  of  Beetles,  bcautil'iiUy  and  most  accurately  drawn  (pub.  at  21.  2«.),  cloth,  U.  1«.  1844 
"  The  most  perfect  work  yet  published  in  this  department  of  British  Entomology." 

STEPHENS'  BRITISH  ENTOMOLOGY.    12  vols.  8vo,  100  coloured  I'lates  (pub.  at 

21/.),  half  bound,  8/.  8«.  1828-4« 

Or  separately,  LEriDoPTF.&A,  4  vols.  4/.  4«.     Coleoptkra,  S  vols.  4/.  4«.    Derkaptsbji, 

Orthoptera',  NEVRorTERA,  &c.,  1  Tol.  1/.  1«.    IIymexoi-tera,  3  vols.  2/.  2«. 

SWAINSONS  EXOTIC  CONCHOLOGY;  or.  FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
ItARl.,  BEAUTIFUL,  OR  LNDL.SCKl  BED  SHELLS.  RoyaHto,  containinK  94  large  and 
beautifully  coloured  figuies  of  Shells,  half  bound  nior.,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  il.  i*.),  21.  12«.  6d 

SWAINSONS  ZOOLOGICAL  ILLUSTRATIONS:  oa,  ORIGINAL  FIGURES  AxVD 
DESCHII'TIO.NS  OF  NEW,  RARE,  OR  INTERESTING  ANIMALS,  selected  chiefly 
from  the  Classes  of  Ornitlioloiry,  Fintomolugy.  and  Conchology,  6  vols.  ro>  al  hvo,  coutaining 
318  finely  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  It./.  16«.),  half  bound  n;orocco,  gilt  edges,  9/.  9«. 

SWEETS  FLORA  AUSTRALASICA :  or,  A  SELECTION  OF  HANDSOME  OR 
CL  RIUUS  PLANTS,  Natives  of  New  Holland  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  IS  No».,  forming 
iTul.  royalSTo,  complete,  with  S6  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  3^.  1ft«.),  cloth,  W.  16«. 

im-M 

SWEETS  ClSTINE/t :  o«,  NATURAL  ORDER  OF  CISTUS,  or  ROCK  ROSE.  80 
No».,  forming  1  vol.  royal  8to,  complete,  with  112  beautifully  coloured  Plates  (pub.  at  S/.  it  ), 
cloth,  21.  121.  6d.  1828 

**  Oa«  of  the  most  interesting,  and  hitherto  the  scarcest,  of  &Ir.  Sweet's  beautiful  publicatlooe.' 
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iHiscellaneous  ([Bngliso  Utterature, 

INCLUDING 

HISTORY,  BIOGUAPHY,  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  POETRY  AND  THE 
DRAMA,  MORALS,  AND  MISCELLANIES. 


BARBAULD'S  (MRS.)  SELECTIONS  from  the  Spectator,  Tatlek,  Guardian,  and 

Freeholder,  with  a  Preliminary  Essay,  new  edition,  complete  in  2  vols,  vost  8vo,  elegantly 
printed,  with  Portraits  of  Addison  and  Steele,  cloth,  )uiiiJ'onn  with  the  Standard  Library,  (pub.   • 
at  lOs.),  7».  3/ojron,1849 

BLAKEY'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  MIND;  embracing  the 
Opinions  of  all  Writers  on  Mental  Science  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  4  toIs. 
thick  8vo,  very  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  3^),  il.  Lonymuna,  18jO 

BOSWELLS  LIFE  OF  DR.  JOHNSON;  BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  J.  C.  CROKER. 

Incorporating  his  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  and  accompanied  by  the  Commentaries  of  all  pre- 
tcding  Editors;  with  numerous  Additional  Notes  and  Illustrative  Anecdotes;  to  which  are 
added  Two  Supplementary  Volumes  of  Anecdotes  by  Hawkins,  Piozzi,  Murphy,  Tver», 
Reynolds,  Stevens,  and  others.  10  vols.  12mo,  illustrated  by  upwards  of  50  Views,  Por- 
traits, and  Sheets  of  Autographs,  finely  engraved  en  Steel,  from  Drawings  by  Stanpield, 
Harding,  &c.,  cloth,  reduced  to  1/.  Ws. 

This  new,  improved,  and  greatly  enlarged  edition,  beautifnlly  printed  in  the  popular  form  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Byron's  Works,  is  just  such  an  edition  as  Dr.  Johnson  himself  loved  and 
recommended.  In  one  of  the  Ana  recorded  in  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  present 
edition,  he  says  :  «'Books  that  you  may  carry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  band,  ara 
the  most  useful  after  all.    Such  books  form  the  mass  of  general  and  easy  reading." 

BRITISH  ESSAYISTS,  viz.,  Spectator,  Tatler,  Guardian,  Rambler,  Adventurer,  Idler, 
and  Connoisseur.  3  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portraits  (pub.  at  2^  5s.),  cloth,  1^  7«.  Either  volum« 
may  be  had  separate. 

BRITISH  POETS,  CABINET  EDITION,  containing  the  complete  Works  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  Poets  from  Milton  to  Kirke  White.  4  vols,  post  8vo.  (size  of  Standard 
Library),  printed  in  a  very  small  but  beautiful  type.  22  Medallion  Portraits  (pub.  at  2t,  2s.), 
cloth,  15?. 

BROUGHAMS  (LORD)  POLITICAL  PHILOSOPHY,  and  Essay  on  the  British  Co»- 

stitution,  3  vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  U.   Us.  6d.),  cloth,  1/.  Is.  1811-40 

■  '■  British  Constitution  (a  portion  of  the  preceding  work),  8vo,  clotb,  3s. 

BURKE'S  (EDMUND)  WORKS.  "With  a  Biographical  and  Critica'l  Introduction  hy 
Rogers.    2  vols,  imperial  8vo,  closely  but  handsomely  printed  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  1/.  ICs. 

BURKE'S  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  HERALDRY;  OR,  GENERAL  ARMOURY  OF 

ENGLAND,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IRELAND.  Comprising  a  Registry  of  all  ArmoriiJ 
Bearings,  Crests,  and  Mottoes,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  including  the 
late  Grants  by  the  College  of  Arms.  With  an  Introduction  to  Heraldry,  and  a  Dictionary  of 
Terms.  Third  Edition,  with  a  Supplement.  One  very  large  vol.  imperial  8vo,  beautifully 
printed  in  small  type,  in  double  columns,  by  Whittingham,  embelli.shed  with  an  elaborate 
Frontispiece,  richly  illuminated  in  gold  and  colours;  also  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  2/.  2s.),  cloth 
gilt,  1^  Is.  1811 

Tlie  most  elaborate  and  useful  Work  of  the  kind  ever  published.  It  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  Armorial  Bearings,  and  incorporates  all  that  have  hitherto  been  given  by  Guiüim,  Ed- 
mondson,  Collins,  Nisbet,  Berry,  Robson,  and  others;  besides  many  thousand  names  whici» 
have  never  appeared  in  any  previous  Work.  This  volume,  in  fact,  in  a  small  compass,  but 
•without  abridgment,  contains  more  than  four  ordinary  quartos. 

BURNETTS  HISTORY  OF  HIS  OWN  TIMES,  AND  OF  THE  REFORMATION, 

with  Historical  and  Biographical  Notices.    3  vols,  super  royal  8vo.  cloth,  il.  lis.  6d. 

BURNS'  WORKS,   WITH    LIFE  BY  ALLAN    CUNNINGHAM,   AND  NOTES   BY 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  CAMPBELL,  WORDSWORTH,  LOCKHART,  &c.  Royal  8vo, 
fine  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  18s.),  cloth,  uniform  with  Byron,  10s.  dd. 

This  is  positively  the  only  complete  edition  of  Burns,  in  a  single  volume,  8vo.  It  contains 
aot  only  every  scrap  which  Burns  ever  wrote,  whether  prose  or  verse,  but  also  a  considerable 
number  of  Scotch  national  airs,  collected  and  illustrated  by  him  (not  piven  eliiewhere)  and  full 
and  iiiterestinif  accounts  of  the  occasions  and  circumstances  of  his  various  writings.  The  very 
complete  and  interesting  Life  by  Allan  Cunningham  alone  occupies  164  paices,  and  the  Indices 
and  Glossary  are  very  copious.  The  whole  forms  a  thick  elegantly  printed  volume,  extending 
in  all  to  818  pages.  The  other  editions,  including  one  published  in  similar  shape,  with  an 
abridgment  of  ilie  LifebyAllan  Cunningham,  comprised  in  only  47  pages,  and  the  whole  volume 
ill  only  504  pages,  do  not  contain  above  two-thirds  of  the  above. 

CARY'S  EARLY  FRENCH  POETS.  A  Series  of  Notices  and  Translations,  with  am 
Introductory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  French  Poetry ;  Edited  by  his  Son,  the  Rev.  Henry 
C*.By,  Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  5s,  1816 


PUBLISHED    OR    SOLD    BY    H.    G.    BOIIX.  17 

CARY'S  LIVES  OF  ENGLISH  POETS,  supplementary  to  Dk.  Johnson's  "Lives." 
Edited  hy  his  Son.    Foolscap  8vo,  cloth,  7».  18Jd 

CHURTONS  RAILROAD  BOOK  OF  ENGLAND;  Historical,  Topographical,  and 
Pictuicsf.ue ;  descriptive  ot  all  the  Cities,  '1  owns.  Country  Seats,  and  Subjects  of  local  inte- 
rest on  the  varioQS  Lines,  imperial  8to,  cloth,  with  map  and  numerous  cuts,  (pub.  at  II.  l'.)s 
reduced  to  lo*.  Cd.  ISil 

CLASSIC  TALES.     Cabinet  Edition,  comprising  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  EiizabetL. 
Paul  and  Virginia,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Sterne's  Sentimental  Journey,    Sorrows  of    Werlw. 
Theodosius  and  Constantia,  Castle  of  Otranto,  and  Kasselas,  complete  in  1  volume,  12mo; 
medallion  Portraits  (pub.  at  lOs.  Cd.},  cloth,  J,s.  Gti. 

COPLEY'S   (FORMERLY  MRS.  HEWLETT)    HISTORY  OF  SLAVERY  AND  ITS 

AlJOI.rilON.  Second  Edition,  with  an  Appendix,  thick  small  Svo,  One  Portrait  ol 
Clarkson  (pub.  at  C.«.),  cloth,  is.  6(1.  1W9 

COWPERS  POETICAL  WORKS,  includin»  his  Homer,  edited  by  Cart.  Illustrated 
editiun,  royal  bvo,  with  18  beautiful  Engravings'on  Steel,  after  Designs  by  HAKvtv,  cloih,  gilt 
edges,  15«. 

CRAIKS  ROMANCE  OF  THE  PEERAGE;  or,  CURIOSITIES  OF  FAMILY  IIIS- 
TOKY.  4  vols,  post  Svo,  with  fine  Portraits  on  Steel  of  Walter  Deverf.ux  Earl  of  Essex, 
Anne  Duchess  or  Monmouiji  and  Buccleucii,  Mary  Xudor,  »nd  Sia  Kobert  Dudley, 
cloth  (pub.  at  21.  2«.),  18«. 

CRIMINAL  TRIALS   IN   SCOTLAND,  narrated  by  JoHX  Hill  B-jkto.v.    2  vols. 

post  Svo,   (pull,  at  ISJ.),   cloth,!)«.  Ii52 

D'ARBLAYS  DIARY  AND  LETTERS;  edited  by  her  Nieck,  inclutling  the  Period 
of  her  RfSidci.ce  ai  tlK- Court  o' äjceu  Cliario'.te  7  vols,  small  8vo.  With  Portr.iits,  cloth 
exira,  li». 

DAVIS  S  SKETCHES  OF  CHINA,  During  an  Inland  Journey  of  Four  Montli?  ;  with 
an  Account  o!  the  War.  2  vols,  post  8vo,  with  a  new  Map  of  China  ipub.  at  Iw.),  cloth  'ji.  1841 

DIBDIN'S  ''CHARLES)  SONGS.  Admiralty  etlition,  complete,  with  a  Memoir  by 
T.  Dii;di.v.  IKustiaied  with  12  Characteristic  Sketches,  engraved  on  Steel  by  GEor.GZ 
Cr.uiKSHA.vK.      l2mo,  cloth  lettered,  5s.  1848 

DOMESTIC  COOKERY,  by  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Rundkll).  New  Edition,  with  niimcroiia 
additional  Rcceij'ts,  by  .Mrs.  Birch]  12mo,  with  9  Plates  (pub.  at  6*.),  cloth,  is. 

EGYPT  AND  NUBIA,  illustrated  from  Burckliardt,  Lindsay,  »nd  other  leading  Autho- 
ritiei,  by  J.  .\.  Si.  John.      I2j  fine  Wood  Engravings.    Demy  bvo,  (pub.  at  12».),  cloth,  5s. 

EVELYNS  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE;  with  the  Private  Corresnonilcnce 
between  Char. es  I.  nnd  ^ir  Edward  Ni  lioi.is,  ICjde  Earl  of  Clarendon,  Sir  Richard  Browne, 
Sic.     Portraits.     New  Eu.tion,  consideralily  enlarged,  4  vols,  post  svo.    W. 

FENN'S  PASTON  LETTERS,  Orij^inal  Letters  of  the  Paslon  Family,  mntten  during  the 
Reigns  of  Henry  VI,  Edward  IV,  and  Richard  III,  by  various  persons  of  Rank  and  Conse- 
quence, chietly  on  Historical  Subjects.  New  Edition,  with  Notes  and  CoiTCciions,  complete. 
3  vols,  bound  in  I,  square  12mo  (pub.  at  I0s.\,  cloth  gilt,  it.  Quaintly  bound  in  maroon 
morocco,  carved  boards,  in  the  early  style,  gilt  ed);es,  1  j#. 

The  original  edition  of  this  very  curious  and  interesting  series  of  historical  Letters  is  a  rar« 
book,  and  sells  for  upwards  of  ten  guine.is.  The  present  is  not  an  abriilirement,  as  n-.i.'ht  bo 
i.ipposed  fiom  its  form,  but  gives  the  whole  matter  by  omitting  the  duplicate  version  of  the 
letters  written  iu  an  obsolete  language,  and  adopting  only  the  more  modern,  readable  version, 
published  by  Kenn. 

'The  Paston  Letters  are  an  important  testimony  to  the  progressive  condition  of  society,  and 
come  in  as  a  precious  link  in  the  chain  of  the  moral  history  of  England,  which  they  alone  in 
this  pej-iod  &upp!y.    They  stand  indeed  singly  in  Europe llallam. 

FIELDING'S   WORKS,   EDITED   BY    ROSCOE,    COMPLETE   IN  ONE   VOLUME 

(Tom  Jones,  Amcli*,  Jonathan  Wild,  Joseph  .Vndrews,  Plays,  Ess.iys,  and  Miscellanies.) 
medium  Svo,  with  20  capital  plates  by  C'RilK.sii  a.nk  (pub.  at  1/.  is.),  cloth  u-ilt,  14». 

*' Ol  ail  tiie  works  of  imagination  to  which  English  genius  hai  given  origin,  the  writings  "J 
Henry  Fielding  arc  perh.ip«  most  decidedly  and  exclusively  her  own."— 6'ir  II  aller  Scott. 

"The  proie  Homer  of  human  nature."— ZorJ  Uyron. 

FOSTERS  ESSAYS  ON  DECISION  OF  CHARACTER;  on  a  Man'»  Writing  Memoirs 
of  lliinaclf;  on  the  epiihet  Itoniaiitic;  on  t;ie  Avl•r^il)n  of  Men  of  Taste  to  Evangelical  Religion, 
iic.     Fcap.  8vo,  Ei^'htcenth  Edition  (pub.  at  C>.),  cloth,  5«. 

"  I  have  reail  with  the  greatest  adnurutiun  the  Essavs  of  .Mr.  Foster.  He  is  one  of  the  mcst 
profound  and  eloquent  writers  that  England  has  produced." — Sir  James  Mackintosh. 

FOSTERS  ESSAY  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  POPULAR   IGNORANCE.     New  Edition 

ele;.-.intly  printed,  in  fiap.  hvo,  now  first  uniform  with  his  Essays  on  Decision  of  Character 
cloth,  is.  ' 

"  Mr.  Foster  always  considered  this  his  best  work,  and  the  one  by  which  ha  wished  hia 
literary  cliim»  (o  be  eilimated." 

'*.\  work  which,  popular  and  admired,  as  it  confessedly  la,  has  never  met  with  tho  thousandth 
part  of  the  attention  which  It  deservea."— I;r.  Fye  Smith. 
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FROISSARTS     CHRONICLES     OF     ENGLAND,    FRANCE.     AND    SPAIN,  &c. 

Translated  bv  Cot.onel  Johnes,  with  120  beautiful  "Woodcuts,  2  vo.s,  super-royal  8vo, 
(pub.  at  1/.  lös.),  c'ot'i  lettered,    11.  8s.  ISiU 

FRCiSSART,  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF,  74  Plates,  printed  in  gold  and 

colours,  2  vols,  super-royal  8vo,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  il.  10s.),  3^.  10s. 
— — the  same,  large  paper,  2  vols.  royaHto,  half  bound,  uncut  (pub.  at  lOi.lO*.),  61.  6». 

FROISSART'S  CHRONICLES,  WITH  THE  74  ILLUMINATED  ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INSERTED,  2  vols.  bui)er- royal  8vo,  elegantly  half-bound  red  morocco,  gilt  edges,  emble- 
matically tooled  (pub.  at  61.  us.),  il.  10«.  1819 

GAZETTEER.- NEW  EDINBURGH  UNIVERSAL  GAZETTEER,  AND  GEOGRA. 

PlIICAL  DICTIONARY,  nioie  complete  than  any  hitherto  published.  New  Edition,  revised 
and  completed  to  the  present  lime,  by  John  Thomson  (Editor  of  the  Universal  Atlas,  &c.), 
very  thick  8vo  (1040  pages)  Maps  (pub.  at  18s.),  cloth,  125. 

This  comprehensive  volume  is  the  latest,  and  by  far  the  best  Universal  Gazetteer  of  Us  size. 
It  includes  a  full  account  of  Affghanistan,  New  Zealand,  &c.  &c. 

CELL'S  (SIR  WILLIAM)   TOPOGRAPHY  OF   ROME  AND   ITS   VICINITY.    An 

ji;iI)roved  Edition,  complete  in  one  vol.  8vo,  with  several  Plates,  cloth,  12«.  With  a  very  large 
Map  of  Rome  and  its  Environs  (from  a  most  careful  trigonometrical  survey),  mounted  on  cloth 
and  folded  in  a  case  so  as  to  form  a  volume.     Together  2  vols.  8vo,  cloth,  II.  Is.  1846 

"These  volumes  are  so  replete  with  what  is  valuable,  that  were  we  to  employ  our  entire 
journal,  we  could  after  all  atlord  but  a  meagre  indication  of  their  interest  and  worth.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  lasting  memorial  of  eminent  literary  exertion,  devoted  to  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance, and  one  dear,  not  only  to  every  scholar,  but  to  every  reader  of  intelligence  to  whom  the 
truth  of  history  is  an  object  of  consideration." 

QLEIG'S  MEiV'OlRS  OF  WARREN  HASTINGS,  fii'st  Governor-General  of  Bengal.  S 
vols.  8vo,  fine  Portrait  (pub.  at  3^.  5s.),  cloth,  1/.  Is.  1841 

GIL  BLAS,  translated  from  tlie  French  of  Le  Sage.  With  84  fine  line  Engravings 
alter  Smirke,  i  vols,  in  2   fcap.  Svo.  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  1/.  ICs.),  10s.  Iis2a 

GOLDSMITH'S  WORKS,  with  a  Life  and  Notes,  4  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  engraved  Titles 
and  Plates  by  Stoihap.ii  and  Cruikshank.  New  and  elegant  Edition  (pub.  at  1^.),  extra 
cloth,  12s. 

"  Can  any  author — can  even  Sir  Walter  Scott,  be  compared  with  Goldsmith  for  the  variety, 
beauty,  and  power  of  his  compositions?  You  may  take  him  and  'cut  him  out  in  little  stars,'  so 
many  lights  does  he  present  to  the  imagination." — Athenueum. 

"The  volumes  of  Goldsmith  will  ever  constitute  one  ol  the  most  i)reci''us  "  wells  of  English 
linde  filed." — Quarterly  lie  view. 

GOOD'S  (DR.  JOHN  MASON)  BOOK  OF  NATURE;   3  vols.,  foolscap  8vo,  cloth, 

(pub.  Sitll.U.},  10«.  Gd. 

GORDON'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION,  and  of  the  Wars  and  Cam- 

paigns  arising  from  the  Struggles  of  the  Greek  Patriots  in  emancipating  their  country  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  By  the  late  Thomas  Gordon,  General  of  a  Division  of  the  Greek  Army. 
Second  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo,  Maps  and  Plans  (pub.  at !/.  10s.),  cloth,  los.  6U.  1842 

GORTON'S  BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY.  A  new  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  a 
Supplement,  completing  the  Work  to  the  present  time,  4  vols.  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  11.  II«.  öj. 

HEERENS  (PROFESSOR)  HISTORICAL  WORKS,  translated,  from  the  German  viz. 

^AsiA,  KcM' Edition,  complete  in  2  vols. Africa,  1  vol.-  Europe   and  its  Colonies,  i 

vol.— Ancient  Greece,  and  Historical  Treatises,  1  vol — Manual  of  Ancient  His- 
tory, 1  vol. — together  6  vols.  8vo  (formerly  pub.  at  7^.),  cloth  lettered,  uniform,  2^  5«. 
*)(.*  yew  and  Complete  Editions,  irith  General  linderes. 
"  Professor  Heercn's  Historical  Researches  stand  in  the  very  liighest  rank  among  those  with 
which  modern  Germany  has  enriched  the  Literature  of  Europe." Quarterly  lieview. 

HEERENS  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS.  INTERCOURSE, 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  AFRICA;  including  the  Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians,  and  Egyptians.  New  edition,  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Index,  Life  of  the 
Author,  new  Appendixes,  and  other  Additions.    Complete  in  1  vol,  Svo,  cloth,  IGs. 

HEERENS  HISTORICAL  RESEARCHES  INTO  THE  POLITICS,  INTERCOURSE. 

AND  TRADES  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NATIONS  OF  ASIA:  including  the  Persians,  Phoe- 
nicians, Uahylonians,  Scythians,  and  Indians.  New  and  improved  Edition,  complete  in  2 
vols.  8vo,  elegantly  printed  (pub.  originally  at  2L  Ss.),  cloth,  11.4s. 

"  One  of  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  made  to  our  historica.  stories  since  the  daj«  of 
Glhbon."— Athenaeum. 

HEEREN'S    ANCIENT    GREECE,  translated  hy  Bancboft;    and    HISTORICAL 

TREATISES;  viz.— 1.  The  Political  consequences  of  the  Reformation.  II.  The  Rise,  Pro- 
rress,  and  Practical  Influence  oi  Political  Theories.  III.  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  Conti- 
nental Interests  of  Great  Britain.    In  i  vol  svu.  with  Index,  cloth,  15». 


PUBLISHED    OR    SOLD    BY    H.    G.  BOHN.  19 

HEERENS  MANUAL  OF  THE  HISTORY   OF  THE  POLITICAL    SYSTEM   OF 

EUROPE  AND  ITS  COLONIES,  »rom  its  formation  at  the  close  oftlie  I'if  ecntli  Century, 
to  its  re  cstaMisliment  upon  the  Fall  of  Napoleon  ;  translated  from  the  Fifth  German  Edition, 
New  Edition,  complete  in  1  vol.  8vo.  cloth.  1-1*. 

"Tue  best  Histor>-  ol  Modern  Europe  that  has  yet  appeared,  and  it  is  likely  long  to  remain 
without  a  rival. — Aihenaeum. 

"  A  work  ot  sterlini?  value,  which  will  diJuse  useful  knowledfre  for  generations,  after  all  the 
shallow  pretenders  to  that  distiaction  are  fortunately  forgotten."— Ai/^rary  Gazette. 

HEEREN'S  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  HISTORY,  particularly  with  repnl  to  the  Consfi- 
tuiions,  the  Commerce,  and  the  Colonies  of  the  SUtes  of  Antiquity.  Third  Edition,  correcteJ 
and  Improved.    8vo  (pub.  at  15«.),  cloth  12». 

*i^*  Sew  Edition,  with  Inder.  1SI7 

"We  never  remember  to  have  seen  a  Work  in  which  so  much  useful  knowledge  was  con- 
densed into  so  small  a  compass.  A  careful  examination  convinces  us  that  this  hook  will  he 
useful  for  our  Enplish  hiirhcr  schools  or  collei;es,  and  will  contribute  to  direct  attention  to  tli« 
belter  and  more  instructive  parts  of  history.  The  translation  is  executed  with  great  fidelity." 
—  Qaarterij/  Journal  of  Ldueali'/n. 

HEERENS  MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 
Private  Tuition.  Compiled  from  the  Works  of  A.  H.  L.  Heekbv,  12mo  (puh.  at  %■>.  M.), 
cloth,  2».  OiJofI,  Tulboy;  1830 

HOBBES'  COMPLETE  WO«?KS,  Fnglish  and  Latin,  edited  by  Sie  W.  Moleswobtii. 

Purtialt  and  iilates.     IG  vols.  8\o,  ( puh.at  8/.  S«. ),  cloth,  3/.  3«. 
The  Ln-.in  Works  form  5  vols,  the  Enirlish  Works  U  vols,  each  with   a  General  Index.      A» 
fe«er  were  printed  of  -.he  Latin  ihan  of  the  English,  the  loriuer  aie  not  »old  separately, 
but  the  EnglUh  II  vols,  may  be  had  lor  It.  16«. 

HUME  AND  SMOLLETS  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  complete  in  1  lar»e  vol..  with  a 

Memoir  of  Hume,  impl.  Svo,  line  portraits  of  the  authors,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  5«.),  1/.  1>. 

JAMES'S  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD,  coniprisingthc  lliston-of  his  Reign,  illustrated  in  a 
series  of  urn  iil)li>hed  letters,  addresseil  to  iheDuke  of  Shrewisbury,  hy  James  Verxox, 
Secretary  of  State ;  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.,  3  vols.  Svo,  Por- 
traiu  (pub.  at  21.  2t.},  cloth,  liu.  ISU 

JAENISCH'S  CHESS  PRECEPTOR;  a  new  Analysis  of  the  openings  of  Games;  trans- 

laK'.l.  »i-!i  Noies,  by  Wai  KKii,  S%o,  clot!),  lettered  (pub.  at  !&«.),  ö«.  (W.  18<7 

JOHNSON'S  CDR.)  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,J)rinted  verbatim  from  the  .\nthor's  h.st 
Foiio  Ediiinn.  With  all  the  Examples  i:i  full.  To  which  are  prefixed  a  History  of  the  Lhn - 
guage,  and  an  English  Grammar.     1  large  vol.  imperial  hvo  (pub.  at  2i.  2j.),  cloth,  18«. 

JOHNSON  S  (DR.)  LIFE  AND  WORKS,  by  Mlbpht.    >'ew  and  improved  Edition, 

complete  iu  2  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portrait,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1/.  11«.  Od.),  Im.  1830 

JOHNSONIANA  ;  a  Collection  of  Miscellaneous  Anecdotes  and  Savings,  gathered  from 
nearly  a  liiindred  different  Publications,  and  not  contained  in  Boswkll's  Life  of  Johnson. 
Edited  by  J.  W.  C&dker,  M.P.  thick  fcap.  bvo,  portrait  and  frontispiece  (pub.  at  10«.), 
clod),  U.  6J. 

JOHNSTONS  TRAVELS  IN  SOUTHERN  ABYSSINIA,  thnmeh  the  Country  of  Adel. 

to  the  Kinziiom  of  hlioa.     2  vo}s.  8vo,  Map  and  Plates  (pub.  at  1/.  »«. )  cloth,  lu«.  Crf.  1811 

KNIGHT'S  JOURNEY-BOOKS  OF  ENGLAND.  UKKKSIIIRE,  incliulinst  a  full 
J»exfription  of  Windsor.  With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  atd  a  large  illuminated  Map. 
Reduced  to   1«.  ad. 

IIAMPsniRE.  including  the  Isle  of  Wight.    With  32  EngriTlngi  on  Wood,  and  a  Urge  illu- 
minrfteU  Map.     Reduced  to  2«. 

DERBYSHIRE,  including  the  Peak,  tc.    With  23  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  Illumi- 
nated Map.    Reduced  to  1«.  &/. 
KENT,  with  5S  Engravings  on  Wood,  and  a  large  illuminated  Map.    Reduced  to  2».  M. 

KNIGHTS   OLD    ENGLANDS   WORTHIES:    a  Portrait  Gati.frt  of  the  most 

eminent  Statesmen,  Lawyers,  Warriors.  Artists,  Men  of  Letters  and  Science.  &c.,  of  Great 
Brilaii-,  accompanied  hy  full  and  original  Biographies  (written  by  Lonn  Brucgham,  Craik, 
De  MüUciAK.and  others).  Imperial  4to,  with  71  fine  Portraits  on  iteel,  12larice  coluured  Plate« 
of  remarkable  hiiildinirs,  and  upwards  of  250  historical  and  decorative  Vignettes  on  wood, 
cloth  gilt  (pub.  »t  1«.  2«.  6d.),  Ij«. 

KNOWLESS  IMPROVED  WALKERS  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  ront.iininis 

abo^c  iO.dOO  »diiilional  Words  ;  to  »hicli  is  added  an  Aicent'iated  Vocabulary  of  Classical  uni 
Scrij.tiirc  Proper  Names,  new  edition,  In  1  thick  haiidi^ome  voluAie,  large  »to,  with  Portrait, 
cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  11.  4>.),  7i.  Cd. 

LACONICS;   OR,    THE    BEST    WORDS   OF  THE    BEST   AUTHORS.     Seventh 

Edition.  3  vols.  18mo,  with  elegant  Frontispieces,  containing  SO  Portraits  (pub.  at  15«.).  cloth 
gilt.  7».  Cd. 

This  ple^ixant  collection  of  pithy  and  sententious  readings,  from  the  best  English  authors  o. 
all  ages,  has  long  enjoyed  great  and  deierved  popularity. 

LOVyS  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN;  comprehending  the 
Natural  and  Economical  History  of  Species  and  Vxrietie«  ;  with  Ubservationa  on  the  ucLoci- 
ples  and  (iractice  of  Breeding.    Thick  8vo,  (pub.  at  W.  it.),  cloth,  &«. 


20  CATALOGUE    OF    NEV^   BOOKS, 


LAINGS  KINGS  OF  NORWAY;  THE  IIEIMSKIIINGLA,  or  CHRO^'ICLE  of  the 
KINGS  Ol'  NORWAY,  translated  from  the  Icelandic  of  SnorroStiirleson,  •with  a  preliminary 
Dissertation  and  Notes  by  Samukl  Lainü,  Esq,;  3  vols.,  Svo.;  clotli,  (pub.  at  II.  ^Gs.),  18«. 

LA^'!B'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS,  complete;  containing  liis  Letters,  Essays  of  Elia, 
I'oenis,  Vlays,  &c.,  with  Life  of  the  Author,  including  the  additional  Memorials,  by  Sm  T.  N. 
T.', Li-ouRD,  in  1  stout  volume  royal  Svo,  handsomely  printed,  witli  Portrait  and  Vignette  Title, 
(;;ub.  at  It*.),  cloth,  12j. 

LEAKES  (COL.)  TRAVELS  IN  THE  MOREA.  3  vols.  8vo.  With  a  very  large  Map  of 
the  Morea,  and  upwards  of  30  various  Maps,  Plans,  Plates  of  ancient  Greek  Inscriptions,  &c. 
(pub.  at  2/.  5s.),  cloth,  11.  Ss.  1S30 

LEWIS'S  (MONK)  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  with  many  Pieces  iu  Prose  and 

Verse,  never  before  pt»bli3hed.     2  vols.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  U.  8j.),  cloth,  V.j.  1839 

LEIGH    HUNT'S    STORIES    FROM    THE    ITALIAN     POETS,    (Dante,    iiiosto, 
iioiaido,  lasso,  Pulci),  uith  Lives  of  the  Writers.   2  vols,  post  Svo,  (i)ub.  at  1/.  -.s.),  cloth,  10^. 
*,*  'Ihi.s  elegant  work  is  for  the  Italian  Poets  what  Lamb's  Tales  are  for  Siiakespeaie. 

LODGE'S  (EDMUND)  ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  BRITISH  HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY, 

AND  MANNERS,  in  the  Reiv;ns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabetli,  and  James  I. 
Second  Edition,  with  abov.  80  Autographs  oi  the  principal  Characters  of  the  period.  Ihres 
vols.  Svo.  (pub.  at  11.  ICs.),  clotli,  11.  1838 

MACGREGOR*S  COMMERCIAL  STATISTICS  C^  ALL  NATIONS.  A  Digest  of 
the  Resources.  Legislation,  Tariffs,  Dues,  Shiuping,  Imports,  Exi)ortü,  Weights  and  Measures. 
&c.,  Sic.  of  All  Nations,  including  all  the  British  Commercial  Tieaties,  5  lar^e  vols,  super- 
royal  Svo.  cloth,  (pub.  at  71-  lOi. ),  21.  12«,  Gci, 

MALCOLM'S  MEMOIR  OF  CENTRAL  INDIA.  Two  vols.  8to,  third  edition,  with  large 
Map  (pub.  at  11.  8s.),  cloth,  ISs.  13J2 

MALTE-BRUN  AND  BALBI'S  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY;  comprising,  1.  The 
History  of  Geographical  Discovery ;  2.  Principles  of  Physical  Geograpliv;  3.  Complete  De- 
scription, from  tl>e  most  recent  sources,  of  all  the  Countries  of  the  World.  '  New  and  enlarged 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  with  an  Alphabetical  Index  of  13,500  Names. 
Thick  Svo,  cloth  (pub.  at  1/.  lOs.),  reduced  to  15s.  18jl 

WARRYATS  BORNEO  AND  THE  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO.  Imperial  8vo, 
richly  illustrated  with  numerous  beautiful  Lithographs,  tinted  like  Drawings,  and  Engravings 
on  wood  (pub.  at  1/.  lis.  6<J.),  cloth  gilt,  12s.  1848 

MARTINS  (MONTGOMERY)  BRITISH  COLONIAL  LIBRARY;  forming  a  popular 
and  Aiithcntic  Description  of  all  the  Colonies  of  tlie  British  Emi>ire,  and  embracing  the  His- 
tory—Physical Geography— Geology— Climate— Animal,  Vegetable,  and  Mineral  IcTnirdoms— 

Government — Finance — Military  Defence Commerce— Shipping — Monetary  System— Relin-ion 

— Population,  White  and  Coloured — Education  and  the  Press— Emigration— Social  State,  Itc. 
of  each  Settlement.  Founded  on  Official  and  Public  Documents,  furnished  by  Government' 
the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  &c.  Illustrated  by  Original  Maps  and  Plates.  8  volumes  * 
fcap.  Svo.  clotli,  il.  Is.  ' 

Each  volume  of  the  above  series  Is  complete  in  itself,  and  sold  separately,    as  follows, 
at  3s.  Oil.  :_ 

The  Canadas,  Upper  and  Lower. 

New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Swan  River,  and  South  Australia. 
The  West,  Indies.    Vol.  I.— Jamaica,  Honduras,  Trinidad,  Tobago,  Granada,  the  Bahamas. 

and  the  Virgin  Isles. 
The  We.st  Indies.    Vol.  II.— British  Guiana,  B.irbadoes,  St.  Luci.n,  St.  Vincent,  Demerara^ 

E-.sequiho,  Berbjce,  Anguilla,  Tortola,  St.  Kitt's,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica, 

and  Nevis. 
Nova  Scotia,  New  B«auNswiCK,  Cape  Breton,   Prince    Edward's    Isle,  The  Ber. 

MUDAS,  Newfoundland,  and  Hudson's  Bay. 
The  East  Indies.    Vol.  I.  containing  Bengal,  Madras,  Bombay,  Agra,  &c. 
The  East  Indies.    Vol.  If. 
liiiiTisn   Possessions  in   the   Indian   and  Atlantic   Oceans,  viz Ceylon,  Penanjr 

Mal.icca,  Singapore,  Sierra  Leone,  the  Gambia,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  the  Falkland 

Islands,  St.  Helena,  and  Ascension. 

MARTINS  (MONTGOMERY)  CHINA,  Political,  Commercial,  and  Sociah  Two  vols. 
6vo,  G  Maps,  Statistical  Tables,  &c,  (pub.  at  11.  is.),  cloth,  14s.  1817 

MAXWELL'S  LIFE  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON.  Three  handsome  vols.  8vo. 
Embellished  with  numerous  highly-finished  Line-Engravings  by  Cooper  and  other  eminent 
Artists,  consisting  of  Battle-Pieces,  Portraits,  Military  Plans  and  Maps;  besides  a  great 
number  of  line  Wood  Engravings  ;  (pub.  at  31.  7s.),  elegant  in  gilt  cloth,  1^.  IGs.  Large  paper, 
India  proofs  (pub.  at  5/.),  gilt  cloih,  21.  12s.  Gel. 

"  -Mr.  Maxwell's  'Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  our  opinion,  has  no  rival  among  similar 

publications  of  the  day We  pronounce  it  free  from  tlattery  and  bombast,  succinct 

and   masterly The  type  and  mechanical  execution  are  admirable;  the  plans   of 

battles  and  sieges  numerous,  ample,  and  uselul;  the  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  his  warrior 
Contemporaries  many  and  faithful;  the  battle  pictures  animated  and  brilliant;  and  the 
»ignettcs  of  costumes  and  manners  worthy  of  the  military  genius  of  Horace  Vernet  himself." 
^'y'iH'cs. 

MAXWELL'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  IRISH  REBELLION  OF  1798,  with  Memoirs  of 
the  Union,  and  of  Einniclt's  Insurrection  in  18ii3,  cloth,  8vo.  with  Portraits  and  numeroua 
Uiuät/atiuuü  on  steel  by  Gi::urge  Ckuikshank,  new  edition,  gilt  clftb,  (pub.  at  16s.),  9«. 
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MINIATURE  LIBRARY  (r.GHX'S.) 

All  foolscap  IL'rTiO.,  prin'.eU  on  tlic  finest  paper,  and  very  eleganlly  boarded  in  Ike  new  tly'.e  of 

IWOz-f,,-    >,  clotfl. 

BARBAULD  AND  AIKIN  S  EVENINGS   AT  HOME  ;  comprising  a  prent  variety 

ol  ain;is;i'.?  Instruction   f  r  Yi.iii.ir  Persons,  complete,  elegantly  printed,   frontispieces, 
cloth  R-.lt  (pub.  at  6-f.),  '•^'- ',  c  »'"'  ?'•*  ei!,'es,  Ss.  kA. 
BOURRIENNES  MEMOIRS  OF  NAPOLEON.    One  stout,  closely  but  elegantly 
printed  volwrrc,  fca;«.  12j:o.   with   fine  c'.Mc^Irian   portrait  of  Napoleon,  and  frontispiece, 
cloth  gilt,  (put),  at  j».),  3».  C<'. ;  or  with  gi.t  edges,  1». 

BUNYANS  PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS.  Quite  complete,  including  the  Tliird  Part 
with  a  Life  «nd  numerous  explatiatnr.  Notes  by  tlic  Rev.  T.  Scott.  Klccantly  printed  on 
fine  wove  paper,  and  cniheilislied'vith  25  fine  lull-sized  Woodcuts  by  Harvev,  containing 
all  ill  .^outhey's  edition,  also  a  Ci.e  fior.tispiece  and  vignette,  clctli  gilt,  3».  6d. ;  or  with 
gilt  cd -CS.  i>. 

BYRON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  including  several  Suppressed  Poems  not  published 
in  other  editions,  in  1  thick  vol.,  with  a  beautiful  Fronti>piece,  cloth  gilt,  at.  Cd. ;  or  with 
gilt  cdjrcs,  U. 

BYRON'S  DON  JUAN,  complete,  clcgnntly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  (pub. 

at.'^.),  2'.  Ol.;  or  w  i!h  L'ilt  edges,  "t. 

CHEEVERS    LECTURES  ON  BUNYANS    PILGRIMS  PROGRESS,  and  the 

I-i;e  and  'limes  ofI5iinyaii,  frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  ■>».  IJJ. 

COLERIDGE  S  SELECT  POETICAL  WORKS,  cloth  gilt,  2*.;  or  gilt  edges,  2j.  6«/. 

COWPER'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  a  short  Life  by  So'JTHet,  including  (for  the 
first  time  in  a  small  size),  all  the  Copyright  Pokms,  complete  in  one  hari<lsome  volume, 
fcap.  'J  I  mo,  (7'  0  pases),  very  elcir^ii.tly  printed,  with  two  extremely  beautiful  Frontispiece! 
afttr  }Iarvev,  engraved  on  Steel  by  Gooi. all,  cloth  gilt,  3t.6d.;  or  with  gill  etige.i,  4«. 

DRYDENS  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  vol.  with  a  Portrait,  Frontispiece 
and  Vignette  Tit. e,  cloth  gilt,  3t.  CJ. ;  or  with  gilt  edgres,  is. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  MANNERS  AND  ETIQUETTE;  comprising  an  improved 
edition  of  Chtiteriield's  .advice  to  his  Son  on  Men  and  Manners;  and  The  Young  Man's 
Own  Book  ;  a  Manual  of  Politeness,  Intellectual  Improvement,  and  Moral  Deportment, 
calculated  to  form  the  Character  on  a  solid  Basis,  and  to  insure  Kespectability  ami  Success 
In  Life,  one  elegantly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  2j.  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  2».  6d. 

HEBERS  (BISHOP)  AND  MRS,  NEMAN'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  vols. 

in  one,  cloth  gilt,  2i.  W.  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  if. 

HERRICKS  POETICAL  WORKS-  complete  in  one  thick  volume,  elegantly  printed, 
fine  frontispiece  by  Cattekmoi  K,  cloth  gilt,  3».;  or  with  gilt  edge.«,  3f.  6<'. 

JOE  MILLER'S  JEST  BOOK;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  excellent  Bon  Mots, 
Brilliant  Jests,  and  StiiVins  Anecdotes  in  the  nnglish  Language,  complete  in  one  thick  and 
closely  hut  elegantly  printed  volume,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  i$.),  3t. ;  or  witli  gilt 
edges,  3».  (>d. 

NEW  JOE  MILLER.    A  Selection  of  Modern  Jests,  Witticisms,  Droll  Tale»,  tc. 

cloth  gilt,  2f.6d.;  or  with  eilt  edges,  ."t. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  viz..  Voices  of  the  NL'ht— Evangeline— 
Seaside  and  FiresUle— Spanish  Stuilr nls—Poetical  Translations,  2  vols,  in  1,  portrait  and 
frontispieces,  cloth  gilt,  2.«.  Cd. ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  3*. 

LONGFELLOW'S    PROSE   WORKS,   viz.,    Outrc-Mer— Hyperion— Kavanagb,  S 

vols,  ia  1,  cloth  gilt  2«.  Od.;  or  »ith  gilt  edges,  3». 

MILTON'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  «ith  Life  and  Notes  by  "nK.  Stkubing  ;  to  which 
is  prefixed  Dr.  Ci{anm.\<;'s  Essay  on  Milton.  FroMtispie'ce,  cloth  gilt,  (pub.  at  6t.), 
3j.  0<l.  ;  or  with  gilt  edges,  it. 

OSSIANS  POEMS,  translated  by  MACnrKRSON;  with  Dissertations  concerning 
the  Era  and  Poems  of  Os.sian  ;  and  Dr.  Bi.aiii's  Critical  Dissertation.  Complete  in 
1  neatly   printed  volume,  frontispie-.c,  new  Edition,  cloih  gilt  (pub.  at  if.),  3«.;  or  «itti 

gilt  edges,  3«.  Cd. 

POPES  HOMER'S  ILIAD,  complete,  with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Index,  and  an 
Essav  on  the  Lue,  Writing»,  and  G«  nius  of  Homer,  elegantly  printed,  frontispieces,  cloth 
gilt  (pub.  at  Ca.),  3«.;  nr  with  '.'ilt  nlirii,  3j    f,</. 

'Ibis  is  the  on'y  nuckct  edition  »tth  note». 

SCOTTS  ''SIR  WALTER)  POETICAL  WORKS:  containing  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel, Marniion,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Don  noilerlcV,  Kokcby,  Bal  ads.  Lyric»,  and  Song!«: 
with  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  ih'.:  Author,  complete  in  I  elegantly  printed  volume,  puclraii  and 
frontispiece,  cloth  gi.t  (pub.  at  it.),  3<.  Cti.;  or  with  gilt  edges,  it. 

STURM'S  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  WORKS  OF  GOD.  and  of  his  Providence 
throiiirhout  all  Nature,  translatt'd  from  the  Giriii m,  complete  in  I  elegantly  printed  vol., 
frontispiece,  cloth  gilt  (pub.  at  ii  ),  3j.  ;  or  witii  giit  edges,  3».  tii.'. 

THOMSONS  SEASONS,  ^vith  his  Castle  of  Indolence;  4  beautiful  woodcut«, 

cloth  gilt,  2«.  ;  or  with  gilt  idio!«,  2i  C". 

VATHEK  AND  THE  AMBER  WITCH.  Two  vols,  in  one,  cloth  gilt,  2j,  6J.;  or 
with  gill  edges,  it. 
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MONSTRELETS  CHRONICLES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE,  ^y  Colonki 
JoHNES,  with  Notes,  anü  upwarils  of  100  Woodcuts  (uiiifonn  will»  Fioissart),  2  vols,  super- 
royal  8vo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  1^.  10s.),  \L  is. 

NELSON'S  LETTERS  AND    DISPATCHES,  by  SiK  IIakkis  Nicolas,  7  vols,  8vo. 

(l)uh.  at  51.  10*.),  cloth,  2i.  10».  1845 — 16 

NUGENTS  MEMORIALS  OF  HAP/IPDEN,  liis  Party  ami  Times.  Tliiid  Edition. 
With  a  Memoir  of  the  Writer.    Portraits.     Post  8vo,  (i)ul».  at  12s.),  Gs. 

PEPY'S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,   edited   by  Lord  Braybrooke.    >Cew 

and  improved  Edition,  wiih  imporlant  Additions,  including  upwards  of  Two  Hundred  Letters. 
4  vols,  crown  bvo,  clolli  extra,   1/.  Is. 4 

PERCYS  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY,  consisting  of  Old  Heroic 
Ballads,  Songs,  and  other  Pieces  ol  our  Earlier  Poets,  tOL-ettier  with  some  few  of  later  date, 
and  a  copious  Glossary,  complete  in  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  Mew  aiid  elegant  Edition,  with  beau- 
tifully engraved  Title  and  Frontispiece,  by  Stephaxoff  (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth  giit,  7s.  (id. 

POPE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  complete  in  1  thick  volume,  foolscitp  8vo.,  frontispiece 
and  vignette,  cioth  gilt,  (puh.  at  5s.),  3s.  Gil,  18*2 

RAFFLES'  HISTORY  OF  JAVA,  willi  an  Account  of  Bcncoolen,  and  Details  of  the 
Commerce  and  Ucsources  oltlie  Indian  Archipelago.  Edited  by  Lady  IIaffli-.s.  Together 
2  vols.  8vo,  and  a  splendid  quarto  Atlas,  containing  upwards  of  100  Plates  by  Dajjiell,  maiiy 
finely  coloured  (pub.  at  3/.  10s.),  cloth,  11.  Is. 

ROBINSON    CRUSOE.     Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  including  his  further  Adventures, 
with  Life  of  Dkfoe,  &c  ,  upwards  of  00  fine  Woodcuts,  from  Designs  by  Harvev,  post  8vo. 
New  and  improved  Edition,  with  additional  cuts,  cloth  gilt,  4*.  ßrf. 
The  only  small  edition  which  is  quite  complete. 

"Perhaps  there  exists  no  work,  either  of  instruction  or  entertainment,  In  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  has  been  more  generally  read  or  more  deservedly  admired,  than  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe." — Sir  Walter  Scott. 

ROBIN  HOOD;  a  Collection  of  all  the  Poems,  Songs,  and  Ballads  relating  to  this  cele- 
brated Yeoman  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  his  History  from  inedited  Documents,  and  a  Memoir  of 
KiTSON,  by  J.  M.  GuTCH,  F.S.A.  Two  vols,  elegantly  printed  in  crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  of 
Ritson,  and  upwards  of  120  tasteful  wood  engravings  by  f  airholt,  extra  cloth  (pub.  at 
1^  10«.),  reduced  to  15s. 

ROLLINS  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  A  New  and  complete  Edition,  with  engraved 
Frontisi)ieces  and  7  Maps.  2  vols,  bound  in  1  stout  handsome  vol.  royal  8vo,  (pub.  at  U.  4«.), 
cloth,  12s. 

The  only  complete  edition  in  a  compact  form;  it  is  uniform  in  size  and  appearance  with 
Noxon's  Series  of  Dramatists,  &c.  The  previous  editions  of  RoUin  in  a  single  volume  are 
greatly  abridged,  and  contain  scarcely  half  the  work. 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  AND  PONTIFICATE  OF  LEO  THE  TENTH,  ^"ew  and  much 
improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thoiias  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout  vol.  8vo,  closely 
but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  3  fine  Portraits,  and  numerous  illustralive  En- 
gravings, as  head  and  tail-  pieces,  cloth,  U.  is.  1815 

ROSCOE'S  LIFE  OF  LORENZO  DE   MEDICI,   CALLED  "  THE  MAGNIFICENT." 

New  and  much  improved  Edition,  edited  by  his  Son,  Thomas  Roscoe.  Complete  in  1  stout 
vol.  Svo,  closely  but  very  handsomely  printed,  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings,  introduced 
as  head  and  tail-pieces,  cloth,  12».  1815 

"  I  have  not  terms  sufficient  to  express  my  admiration  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  genius  and  erudition, 
or  my  gratitude  for  the  amusement  and  information  1  have  received.  I  recommend  his  labours 
to  our  country  as  works  of  unquestionable  genius  and  uncommon  merit,  'i  hey  add  tlie  nnme  of 
Roscoe  to  the  very  first  rank  of  English  Classical  Historians." — Matthias,  l'unnitsoj  l.t'eralure. 

"  Roscoe  is,  I  think,  by  far  the  best  of  our  Historians,  both  for  lieauty  of  style  and  for  deep 
reflections;  and  his  translations  of  poetry  are  equal  to  the  originals." — Walfole,  EarlcJ  Orjnrd 

ROSCOE'S   ILLUSTRATIONS,    HISTORICAL   AND    CRITICAL,   of  the   Life  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  with  an  Appendix  of  Original  Documents.     8vo,  Portrait  of  Lorenzo,  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  14s. ),  boards,  7».,  or  in  4to,  printed  to  match  the  original  edition.    Portrait  and 
Plates  (pub.  at  X.  lis.  Gd.),  boards,  ICs. 
*»*  This  volume  is  supplementary  to  all  editions  of  the  work. 

ROXBURGHE  BALLADS,  edited  by  John  Paynf,  Collif.r,  post  4to,  beautifully 
printed  by  WniTTiNGKAM,  and  embellished  with  50  curious  Woodcuts,  half  boi'.r.d  mcrocro, 
in  the  Roxburghe  styie  {pub.  at  It.  is.),  13s.  1847 

SHAKESPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS-  Valpy's  Cabinet  Pictorial  Edition,  with 
Life,  Glos.sarial  Notes,  and  Historical  Digests  of  each  Play,  Jic.  15  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  •with  171 
Plates  engraved  on  steel  after  Dcsi^BS  of  the  most  distinguished  Rritish  Artists  ;  also  Fac- 
similes of  all  the  known  Autographs  of  Shakespeare  (pub.  at  3/.  15s,),  cloth,  rich  gilt,  2/.  5s.  1843 

SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  1  vol.  8vo,  with  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a 
Memoir  by  Du.  Joii>'soM|  Portrait  (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth,  7'»  6d. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S  PLAYS  AND  POEMS.  Pocket  Edition,  with  a  Life  by  Ai.exam^er 
Chalmers,  complete  in  1  thick  vol.  IZito.  printed  in  a  Diamond  t)-pe,  with  40 steel  Enpravin?» 
(pub.  at  lOj.  W.),  cloth,  Si.  1**8 

BHAKSPERES  PLAYS  AND  POEMS,  with  Expknaton-  Notes,  and  a  Sketch  of  his 
Life  and  V.'ritii.gs,  edited  hy  Cham  r.s  Kmoht.  Illnstraied  by  40  larö'e  Designs  on  wood 
by  W.  HARVEi'.     Sixth  £dit:on,  tiiick  Svo.  tlcih,  10».  Cd. 

SCHLOSSERS  HISTORY  OF  THE  XVI 1 1  th  CENTURY,  AND  OF  THE  XiX'h 
till  iliL-  Overthrow  of  the  French  Empire  ;  uith  particular  reference  to  Mental  Cultivation  iind 
Progress.  J  ranslated  from  the  German  by  Davisox,  with  copious  Iudex.  S  thict  vols,  8vo, 
(pull,  at  il.  16*.),  cloth  extra,  W.  8». 

SHIPWRECKS  AND  DISASTERS  AT  SEA.  Narratives  of  the  most  remarkable 
Wrecks,  Conflagrations,  Mutinies.  Sc.  comprisiiis  the  "  Loss  of  the  Wager,"  •' Mutiny  of  the 
Bounty,"  iic.  IZmo,  Frontispiece  and  Vig-netie  (pub.  at  &».),  cloth,  it. 

SMOLLETT'S  WORKS,  Kdited  by  Roscok.  Complete  in  1  vol.  (Roderick  Random, 
HuTiiphrev  Clinker.  Perccrine  Pickfe,  Launcelot  ürcaves.  Count  Fathom,  Adventures  of  an 
Atom.  Travels,  Play»,  &c.}  Medium  8vo,  with  21  capital  Plates,  by  Chuikshakk  (pub.  at 
11.  u  ),  cloth  gilt,  14s. 

"  Perlups  no  l:ook  ever  written  excited  such  peal»  of  incxting-aishahle  laughter  as  Smol- 
lett's.—iir  H'alter  Scolt. 

STERNE'S   WORKS.     Complete  in  1  voL  8vo,  Portrait  and  Vignette  (pub.  at  18*.) 

cloth,  li».  CU. 

ST.  PIERRE'S  WORKS,  including  the  "  Studies  of  Nature,"  "Paul  and  Virj-Hnia,"  and 
the  '•  Indian  Cottage,"  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  and  Notes,  by  the  Rzv.  E.  Clakkb 
complete  in  2  thick  vols.  fcap.  bvo,  I'ortrait  and  Frontispieces  (pub.  at  ItU. ),  cloth,  7:       1S4S 

SWIFT'S  WORKS.    Edited  by  Roscoe.     Complete  in  2  vols,  medium  8vo,  Portrait, 

(p;ih.  rit  I/.  12.t.),    clnlji  pilt,   1/.  4». 
"  Whoever  in  the  three  kingdoms  has  any  books  at  all  has  Swift." — lord  Cketterfiehl. 

SYRIA  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND,  their  Scenery  and  their  People;  bcin^  Incidents  of 
Ili-t'.ry  sn.i  '1  ravel,  fiom  Bvk(  Ki- ardt,  Lindsay,  Robinson  and  other  leadinv  .authorities, 
hy  W.  k.  K;.M-V.    With  180  fine  Wood  Eigravinsfs.     Demy  8vo,   (pub.  at  12»./,  cioth,S«. 

TAAFES  HISTORY  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  MALTA,  &c.,    4  vols,  in  2,  8\  o.  cloth 

gl  t,  \\,uh.  at  -li.  1  Oj.),  10?.  Cii.  18J2 

TAYLOR'S  (W.  B.  S.)  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN.  Numerous 
Wood  Engravings  of  ite  Euiluiii^s  and  Academic  Costiitncs  (pub.  at  II.),  cloth,  7i.  CJ.  1845 

THIERS'  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  the  10  parts  in  1  thick  vol- 

royal  Svo,  hand.^orJ■^ely  printed,  cloth  leiiercd  (pub.  at  li'.  5».),  10«. 

THIERS'   HISTORY   OF    THE   CONSULATE    AND    EMPIRE   OF   NAPOLEON, 

the  1Ü  parti  iii  1  thiCk  vol.,  royal  8vo,  handsomely  printed,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  \l.  U.),  lOi. 

TUCKERS  LIGHT  OF  NATURE  PURSUED.  Complete  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (pub.  at  1/.  10*.), 
cloth,   \ia. 

"The  '  Light  of  Nafiire'  is  a  work  which,  after  mtich  consideration,  I  think  myself  atitho- 
rizcd  to  call  the  most  original  and  profound  that  has  ever  appeared  on  moral  philosophy.— 5<r 
Jiimet  Mackint;jik. 

TYTLERS  ELEMENTS  OF  GENERAL  HISTORY.    New  Edition,  thick  12mo,  (526 

cioiely  printed  pages),  steel  Froalispitce  (pub.  at  Ss.),  cloth,  3/.  Cci. 
WADE'S  BRITISH  HISTORY,  CHRONOLOGICALLY  ARRANGED.  Comprchendini? 

»  classified  Analysis  ol  Events  and  Occurrences  \r\  Church  and  .Mate,  and  of  the  Constitutional, 
Political,  Commertia!,  Intellectual,  and  Social  l'ro;;ress  of  the  United  Kinirdorn.  ftoni  »lie  first 
Invasion  by  tlic  Romans  to  the  Acce.^^ir>fl  of  diir-tn  Victoria,  »ith  very  copious  Iiulex  and 
Supplement.     New  Edition.  I  large  remaikably  tiiitk  vol.  royal  8vo,  (isiio  paxes),  cloth,  l8i. 

WALPOLE.     MEMOIRS  OF  HORACE  WALPOLE  &   HIS  CONTEMPORARIES. 

l!y  I-.  I  lOT  \N  ARni-KTON,  InchuünKOriKinnl  Loiters,  chinly  from  htrawl^erry  Hiil,  2  vols.,  bvo., 
Willi  Portraits  of  Walpole  and  .Miss  Berry,  (pub.  at  II.  (>«.)',  lys. 

WATERSTONS  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  COMMERCE,  MERCANTILE  L.-AW,  EINANCE. 

Cü.MMEllCl.VL  GEOGliAlMlY  A.ND   NAVIGATION.     .\ew  tJilwnin  IHe  pretn. 

WELSFORD    ON    THE    ORIGIN    AND    RAMIFICATIONS    OF  THE    ENGLISH 

L.\NC.t.\Gl.,  preceded  by  nn  Enquiry  int..  tlie  Prjii.iuve  .Sent»,  Earlv  Miifr.itlon».  and  Final 
Settltnitiiis  of  the  principal  E.iropean  N.itions,  fcvo.  cloth  ieitfred,  (pub.  at  J li.),  S«. 

WELSFORDS  MITHRIDATES  MINOR:  or  an  Essav  on  LanguauP:   &\ü..  cloth,let- 
tered,  (p»U.  at  10».  6t/.j,  U.  .  o      «.    .  i  ^^^ 
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WEBSTER'S   AND    WORCESTER'S     NEW    CRITICAL    AND     PRONOUNCING 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  including  Scientific  Terms:  to  whicn 
are  added  Walker's  Key  to  the  Pronunci^Ltioii  of  Clasiical  and  Scriptural  Proper  Names, 
much  enlarged  ;  and  a  Pronouncing  Vocahulary  of  Modern  Geographical  Names.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged  and  entirely  revised  by  Wobcesiek.  In  1  thiclc  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  5s. ), 
cloth,  12».  1851 

WHITE'S  FARRIERY,  impvovedby  Rosseb,  8vo,  with  Plates  engraved  on  steel  (pub. 

at  Us.),  cloth,  Is.  18i7 

WHYTES  HISTORY  OF  THE  BRITISH  TURF,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  PERIOD 

TO  THE  PRESENT  DAY.     2  vols.  8vo,  Plates  (pub.  at  U.  8s.),  cloth,  12s.  1810 

WILLIS'S  PENCILLINGS  BY  THE  WAY.  Anew  and  beautiful  Edition,  with  addi- 
tions, leap.  8vo,  üne  Portrait  and  Plates  (pub.  at  Cs.),  extra  red  Turkey  cloth,  richly  gilt  back, 
3s.  6i!. 

WRIGHT'S  COURT  HAND  RESTORED,  or  the  Student  assisted  iu  reading  old 
Charters, Deeds,  4cC.  small  4to.  23  plates  (pub.  at  II.  Gs.),  cloth,  lös.  Ä16 


'S^Öeoloai),  Jilorals,  (!BccIcsiasttcal  l^i'storp,  kt. 

BARRETT'S  SYNOPSIS  OF  CRITICISNiS  npon  those  Passages  of  tlie  OLD  TESTA- 

>1ENT  in  which  Commentators  have  dificred  from  ihe  Authorized  Version;  together  witli 
an  explanation  of  difficulties  in  the  llelnew  and  English  Texts.  5  vols,  roval  8vo,  (pub. 
at  3/.  1ÜS.),  cloth,  1/.  Is. 

BAXTER'S  (RICHARD)  WORKS,  with  Sketch  of  the  Life,  and  Essay  on  the  Genius 

of  the  Author,  4  vols,  imperial  Svo,  (pub.  at  i/.  is.),  21.  12s.  Gc/. 

BINGHAM'S  ANTIQUITIES  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.    New  and  improved 

Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  an  enlarged  Index.     2  vols.  impl.  8vo,  cloth,  \l.  lis.  Gd.        1850 

"Bingham  is  a  writer  who  does  equal  honour  to  the  English  clergy  and  to  the  English  nation, 

and  wliose  learning  is  only  to  be  equalled  by  his  moderation  and  impartiality." — (llurterly  Kev. 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE,  WITH  THE  BIBLICAL  FRAG- 
MENTS, by  the  late  Charles  Tayeou.  5  vols.  4to,  illustrated  by  202  Copper-plate  Engrav- 
ings.     Eighth  greatlv   enlarged  Edition,  beautifully  printed  on   fine  wove  paper  (pub.  at 

10/.  ICs.),  gilt  cloth,  4/.  Us.Gd. 

"Mr.  Taylor's  improved  edition  of  Calmet's  Dictionary  is  indispensably  necessary  to  every 
Biblical  Student.  The  additions  made  under  the  title  of  '  Fragments'  are  extracted  from  the 
most  rare  and  authentic  Voyages  and  Travels  into  Judca  and  otlier  Oriental  countries;  and 
comprehend  an  assemblage  of  curious  and  illustrative  descriptions,  explanatory  of  Scripture 
incidents,  customs,  and  manners,  which  could  not  possibly  be  explained  by  any  other  medium. 
The  numerous  engravings  tlirow  great  liglit  on  Oriental  customs." — Home. 

CALMET'S  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  HOLY  BIBLE,  abridged,  1  large  vol.  imp.  8vo. 
Woodcuts  and  Maps  (pub.  atl/.  4?.),  clotli,  15^. 

CARY'S  TESTIMONIES  OF  THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  FIRST  FOUR  CENTUi^lES 

TO   THE    CONSTITUTION    AND    DOCTRINES  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF    ENGLAND, 

as  set  forth  in  the  XXXIX  Articles,  Svo,  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  7«.  6d.  OrforJ,  Tulboys. 

"  This  work  may  be  classed  with  those  of  Pearson  and  Bisliop  Bull;  and  such  a  classifica- 
tion is  no  mean  honour." — Church  of  England  Quarterly. 

CHARNOCKS  DISCOURSES  UPON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF 

GOD.    Complete  in  1  thick  closely  printed  vol.  8vo,  witli  Portrait  (pub.  at  lis.),  cloth,  Cs.  GJ. 
"  Perspicuity  and  depth,  metaphysical  sublimity  and  evangelical  simplicity,  immense  learn, 
ing  but  irrefragable  reasoning,  conspire  to  render  this  performance  one  of  the  most  inestimable 
productions  that  ever  did  honour  to  the  sanctified  judgment  and  genius  of  a  human  being." — 
Toplady. 

CHRISTIAN   EVIDENCES.     Containing  the  following  esteemed  Treatises,  with  Pre- 

Ätory  Memoirs  by   the   Rev.  J.  S.  Memes,  LL.D.,  viz; V/atson's  A])ology  for  (Christianity; 

Watson's  Apology  for  the  Bible;  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Paley's  Horne  Paulinx  ; 
Jenyns'  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Religion;  Leslie's  Truth  of  Christianity  Demon- 
strated; Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  tiie  Deists;  Leslie's  Short  and  Ea"!y  Method 
with  the  Jews;  Chandler's  Plain  Reasons  for  being  a  Christian  :  Lyttleton  on  the  Conversion 
ot  St.  Paul;  Campbell's  Dissertation  on  Miracles;  Sherlock's  Trial  of  the  Witnesses,  wilk 
Sequel;  West  on  ttie  Resurrection.    In  1  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  I4s. ),  cloth,  10s. 

CHRISTIAN  TREASURY.  Consisting  of  the  following  Expositions  and  Treatises,  Edited 
by  Hemes,  viz: — Magee's  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the  Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment and  Sacrifice;  Witherspoon's  Practical  Treatise  on  Regeneration;  Boston's  Crook  in  the 
Lot;  Guild's  Moses  Unveiled;  Guild's  Harmony  of  all  the  Prophets;  Less's  Authenticity, 
Untorrupled  Preservation,  and  Crcdibilitv  of  the  New  Testament;  Stuart's  Letters  OU  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.    In  1  vol.  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloUi,  8s. 
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CRUDENS  CONCORDANCE  TO  THE  OLD  AND  NEW  TESTAMENT,  revised 
and  condensed  by  G.  H.  HAy.VAY,  Illicit  ISrno,  heatitifuliy  printed  (puh.  ^t  &«.),  cloih,  3».  6d. 

"  An  extremely  preliy  and  very  cheap  ediMon.  It  contains  all  that  is  useful  in  the  original 
work,  omittir.ir  only  prepositions,  conjunctions,  &c.,  which  can  never  be  made  available  for 
purposes  of  reference,     li.decd  it  is  ail  thai  the  Scri;,tiire  student  can  desire." — Guardian. 

EVELYNS  RATIONAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TRUE  RELIGION,  now  first  pub- 
lished from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Library  at  Wootton,  edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  R.  M. 
EvAXSOx,  B.A.,  '2  vols,  post  8vo.  (unil'urm  with  bis  Diary),  cloth,  (pub.  at  \l.  U.\,  7<.  6c/. 

FOXS  BOOK  OF  MARTYRS;  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  the  Cliurch,  edited  by 
Dr.  Clmmisg,  3  vols.  imp.  svo,  with  upwards  of  1000  wood  illustrations,  imperial  8 vo,  exir* 
cloth  (pub.  at  3/.  Vis.  Od.),  2l.  \2».  6ä. 

FULLERS  (REV.  ANDREW)  COMPLETE  WORKS;  ^ith  aMemoirof  his  Life,  byhia 

Son,  1  large  vol.  imperial  Svo,  New  Edition,  P.jrtrait  (pub.  at  U.  10*.),  cloth,  15». 

GRAVES'S  (DEAN)  LECTURES  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH.    8vo,  New  Edition  (pnb. 

at  13».),  clotii,  Oj.  18'8 

HALLS  (THE  REV.  ROBERT)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by 
Dr.  Olinthus  Giiegoky,  and  Observations  on  liis  Character  asa  Preacher,  by  John  I-osttk., 
Author  of  Essavs  on  Popular  Iifnorai.ce,  S;c.  ;  G  vols.  8vo,  handsomely  priuted,  with  beautiful 
Portrait  (pub.  at  3/.  16«.),  cloth,  contents  lettered,  1/.  11«.  6(/. 

The  same,  printed  in  a  smaller  size,  6  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  1/.  1«..  cloth  lettered. 
"  Whoever  w  ishes  to  see  tlie  English  language  in  its  perfection  must  read  the  vrrilings  of  that 
great  Divine,  Robert  Hall.     He  combines  the  beauties  of  JoHKsox,  Addiso.v,  and  BtaKE, 
without  their  imperfections."— fJKjra/d  Slevart. 

"I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  the  academic  reader  to  the  immortal  works  of  Roliert  Hall. 
For  moial  grandeur,  for  Christian  truth,  and  for  sublimity,  we  may  doubt  whether  they  hav« 
their  match  in  the  sacred  oratory  of  any  age  or  country."— /'(■'/mjoi-  Sedijv.-ich. 

"Tlie  name  of  Robert  Hall  will  be  placed  by  posterity  among  the  best  writers  of  the  age.  as 
well  as  the  most  vigorous  defenders  of  religious  truth,  and  the  brightest  examples  of  CUrislUD 
Charit  v."—i'ir  /.  JUacHmtotk. 
HENRYS  (MATTHEW)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  PSALMS.  Complete  in  one 
thick  (.losclv  printed  vijhime,  post  bvo.  willi  20  illustrations  on  wood,  cloth,  (uinfonn  wit/t  the 
atandnrd  l.iirary),  U.M.  I8ä2 

HILLS  (REV.  ROWLAND)  MEMOIRS,  by  his  rriend,  the  Rev.  W.  Joxks.  Edited, 
with  a  I'lcTacc,  by  the  Rev.  Jxmes  SiiKRNfA.v  (Rowi.axd  Hill's  Successor  as  Minister  of 
SSurrev  Ciiapel).  Second  Edition,  carefully  revised,  tliick  post  8vo,  fine  steel  Portrait  (pub. 
at  ICi!),  cloth,  S>. 

HOPKINS'S  (BISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS,  with  a  ifemoir  of  tlie  Author,  and  a  very 
extensive  general  Index  of  Texts  and  Subjects,  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  U.  U.),  cluth,  15*. 

•'Rishop  Hopkins's  works  form  of  themsclfcs  a  sound  body  of  divinity.  He  is  clear,  vehe- 
ment, ai'.d  periuasive." — Bickenttlh. 

HORNE  ON  THE  PSALMS,  a  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  in  which  their 

literal  sense  and  metaphorical  application  is  pointed  out.    New  and  elegant  edition,  complet« 
in  one  volume,  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at  tt.).  6s.  Cd. 

HUNTINGDON'S  (COUNTESS  OF)  LIFE  AND  TIMES-  By  a  Member  of  the  Houses 
of  Shirley  and  Hastings.  Sixth  Tliotisand,  with  a  copious  Index.  2  large  vols.  8to,  Portrait« 
of  the  Countess,  Whitfield,  and  Wesley  (pub.  at  1/.  U.),  cloth,  lit. 

LEIGHTON'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WHOLE  WORKS;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Lifcof  the 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  N.  T.  Pearson.  New  Edition,  2  thick  vols.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  U.  41.) 
extra  cloiii,  10«.    The  only  complete  Edition. 

LEIGHTONS  COMMENTARY  ON  PETER;  with  Life  by  Pearso.x,  complete  in  1 

thick  handsumely  printed  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  (pul).  at  I2i.\,  cloth,  9>. 

LIVES  OF  T"E  ENGLISH  SAINTS.  By  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Nkwma.n  and  ethers. 
3  thick  vols.,  limo,  cloth,  lettered,  10s.  Cd. 

M'CRIE'S  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KNOX,  with  illustrations  of  the  History  of  the  Reform.itioa 
in  Scotlaijii.  New  Edition  vtiih  numerous  Additions,  and  a  Memoir,  Sec.  by  Andrew  Criciitox, 
Pcap.  «vo  (pub.at  5».),  cloth,  3f.  G</.  1817 

MAGEE'S  (ARCHBISHOP)  WORKS,  comprising  Discourses  and  Dissertations  on  the 

Scriptural  Doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice:  Sermons,  and  Visitation  Charges.     With  a 
Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Kenny,  D.D.    2  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  6«.),  cloth.  ISj. 

"Discovers  such  deep  research,  yields  so  much  valuable  Information,  and  «llords  so  many 
helps  to  the  refutation  of  error,  as  to  constitute  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  biblical  learning 
of  which  a  Christiian  scholar  can  be  possessed." — Chrulian  Ut/ierver. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  LIFE,  by  the  Rev.  Hknry  Thomvso.v,  post  8vo,  printed  uniformly 
with  her  works.  Portrait,  and  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  12*.),  extra  cloth,  6*.  Cadeli,  I83S 

"Tills  may  be  called  the  official  edition  of  Hannah  Morc's  Life.  It  brings  so  much  new  and 
Interesting  matter  into  the  field  respecting  her,  th^t  it  will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  the 
public.  Amonx  the  rest,  the  particulars  of  most  of  ber  publications  «ill  reward  ÜM  curiutit/ 
»f  Ikcrary  itAiietB,"~LUtrmry  Giutile, 
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MORE'S  fHANNAH)  WORKS,  complete  in  11  vols.  fcap.  8vo,  with  portrait  and  vig- 
nette titles,  cloth,  \L  18s.  iicl.  1853 
MORES  (HANNAH)  SPIRIT  OF  PRAYER,  fcap.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  65.),  cloth,  4s, 

CaUei/,  1843 

MORE'S     (HANNAH)     ESSAY     O.N    THE     CHARACTER    AND     PRACTICAL 

WRITINGS  OFSr.  PAUL,  post  8vo  (pub.  at  10«.  6d.],  cloth,  5s. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  PRACTICAL  PIETY;  Or  the  Influence  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Heart  on  the  Conduct  of  the  Lite,  32mo,  Portrait,  cloth,  2».  ad. 

Tlie  only  complete  small  edition.  It  was  revised  just  before  her  death,  and  contains  nmch 
improvement,  which  is  copyrisht. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SACRED  DRAMAS  chiefly  intended  for  Young  People,  to  which 
is  added  "  Sensibility,"  an  Epistle,  3:'mo  (pub.  at  2s.  6d.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s.    ■ 

This  is  the  last  genuine  edition,  and  contains  some  copyright  additions,  which  are  not  in  any 
other. 

MORE'S  (HANNAH)  SEARCH  AFTER  HAPPINESS;  with  Ballads,  Tales,  Hymns, 

and  Epitaphs,  32nio  (pub.  at  lis.  Cd.),  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges.  Is.  M. 

NEFF  (FELIX)  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  BosT.hy 

M.  A.  WvATT,  leap.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  6s.),  cloth,  2s.  6d.  1843 

NEWTON'S  (REV.  JOHN)  WORKS,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Cecil,  and  an  introduction  by  the  Kev.  T.  Cunningham,  M.A.  imperial  8vo,  with  Portrait 
(pub.  at  IL  5s.),  15s. 

PALEY'S  WORKS,  in  1  vol.  consisting  of  his  Natural  Theology,  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Horse  Paulinae,  Clergyman's  Companion  in  visiting  the 
Sick,  &c.  8vo,  hamisomely  printed  in  double  columns  (pub.  at  lOs.  6ü.),  cloth,  ös. 

RIDDLES  ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY;  or  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  its  Founddtion  to  the  Present  Time  ;  containing  a  View  of  General  Church  History  (in- 
cluding Controversies,  Sects,  and  Parties,  Ecclesiastical  "Writers,  &c.)  8vo,  cloth  (pub.  at 
15s.),  reduced  to  7s.  Cd. 

ROBINSON'S  SCRIPTURE  CHARACTERS;  or,  a  Practical  Improvement  of  the 
Principal  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  2  thick  vols.,  8vo,  handsomely  printed, 
with  P"ortrait  and  Life  of  the  Author,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  ll.  Is.),  10s.  Cd. 

SCOTT'S  (REV.  THOMAS)  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  BIBLE,  with  the  Author's 
last  Corrections  and  Improvements,  and  81  beautiful  Woodcut  Illustrations  and  Maps.  3  vols, 
imperial  8vo  (pub.  at  4^  4s.),  cloth,  ll.  IGs.  1850 

SIMEON'S  WORKS,  including  his  Skeletons  of  Sermons  and  Horee  Homil-iticae,  or 
Discourses  di;,'ested  into  one  continued  Series,  and  forming  a  Commentary  upon  every  Book 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  to  wliich  aie  annexed  an  improved  edition  of  Claude's  Essay 
on  the  Composition  of  a  Sermon,  and  very  comprehensive  Indexes,  edited  by  Bev.  Thomas 
Hartwell  Hokne,  21  vols.  8vo    (pub.  at  10^.  lOs.),  cloth,  7i.  7s. 

The  followiny  miniature  editions  0/  Simeon's  popular  icorks  are  uniformly  printed  in  32mo,  and 

bound  m  cloth : 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  ARMOUR,  9d. 

THE  EXCELLENCY  OF  THE  LITURGY,  9d. 

THE  OFFICES  OF  THE  HOLY  SPIRIT,  M. 

HUMILIATION  OF  THE  SON  OF  GOD;  TWELVE  SERMONS,  9d. 

APPEAL  TO  MEN  OF  WISDOM  AND  CANDOUR,  9d. 

DISCOURSES   ON  BEHALF   OF  THE  JEWS,  Is.  Cd. 

"The  works  of  Simeon,  containing  253G  discourses  on  the  principal  passages  of  the  Old  and 
V.evi  Testament  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  to  assist  the  studies  of  tlie  younger  clergy  in 
their  preparalion  for  the  pulpit;  they  will  likewise  serve  as  a  Body  of  Diviniiy;  and  are  by 
many  recommended  as  a  Biblical  Commentary,  wel'  adapted  to  be  read  in  families." — Lowndes. 

SP/iYTH'S    (REV.    DR*)     EXPOSITION     OF    VARIOUS     PASSAGES    OF    HOLY 

SCRll'TUKE,  adapted  to  the  Use  of  Families,  for  every  Day  throughout  the  Year,  3  vols.  8vo 
(pub.  at  1/.  lis.  Od.),  cloth,  9s.  1842 

SORT/\!N'S  (REV.  JOSEPH)  SERMONS,  on  some  of  the  most  important  topics  of 
Morality,  Doctrine,  and  Religious  Opinion,  preached  at  Brighton,  8vo,  cloth,  (pub.  at  I2s. ),  Os. 

SOUTH'S  fOR.  ROBERT)  SERMONS:  to  which  are  annexed  the  chief  licads  of  the 
Sermons,  a  Biographical  Memoir,  and  General  Index,  2  vols,  royal  8vo  (pub.  at  1^.  4*.), 
cloth,  15s. 

STEBBING'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg, 

1530,  to  tl'e  present  Century,  3  vols.  Svo  (  pub.  at  ll.  ICs.),  cloth,  12s.  18JÜ 

SPOTTlSVv'OODE'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND.     Edited  by 

the  Rioux  Rkv.  Dk.  Russell.    3  vols,  8vo,  (pub.  at  ll.  lOs.),  cloth  extra,  )2s. 

TAYLOR'S  (JEREMY)  COMPLETE  WORKS,  with  an  Essay,  Biographical  ana 
Critical ;  3  larije  vols,  imperial  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  31.  las.),  cloth,  3^  3». 
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TAYLOR'S    nSAAC    OF    ONGAR)    NATURAL    HISTORY    OF    ENTHUSIASM. 

Tenth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  clotli,  5j. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  us  to  meet  with  a  work  heatin?,  as  this  nnqncsti  inahlv  does,  the  impress 
ori)o;d,  pouerful,  anii  original  thou'.'lit.  Its  most  atrikinciy  ori'.-inal  xiews,  liouever,  neTer 
trans'rress  tlie  hounds  of  pure  Protest.-int  orttiodoxy,  or  xiolate  the  spirit  of  truth  and  tober- 
ne's;  and  yet  it  discusses  topics  cODstitutinif  the  very  roi»  and  ha^is  of  those  furious  polemici 
%fh;ch  l)ave  shalcen  re;)eatediy  the  whoie  intellectual  and  moral  ^oiiii."—Aihrnaeum. 

TAYLORS   (ISAAC)    FANATICISM.    Third  Edition,  carefully  revised.    Fcap.  8vo 

cloth,  r.». 

"  It  is  the  reader's  fault  if  he  does  not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  loch  a  yolume  as  the  present 
a  wiser  and  a  better  m&ii.— Eclectic  Review, 

TAYLORS  (ISA<\C)  SATURDAY  EVENING.     Seveutli  Edition.     leap.  8vo,  cloth,  5/. 
"  '  Saturday  Evening,'  and  '  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,'  are  two  noble  productions."— 
Blrckwiyoa't  Magazine. 

TAYLOrtS   (ISAAC)  ELEMENTS  OF  THOUGHT,  or  concise  Explanations,  alpha- 

l>>ua!ly  arranet-d,  of  the  principal  Terms  employed  lu  tiie  usual  Brancbes  of  latelleciual 
/liilo^opliy.    Ninth  Edition.     12mo,  cloth,  4*. 

•  IMPSONS  KEY  TO  THE  BIBLE,  containing  a  Summary  of  Biblical  Knowledge, 
Slid  .1  Di.tionary  of  all  the  jirincipal  Words  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  illustrated  by  three 
maps,  and  l;4  beautiful  woodcuts,  8vo,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  lit.),  7*.  I!>i3 

TOMLINES   (BISHOP)   ELEMENTS   OF  CHRISTIAN    THEOLOGY,  Fourteenth 

Edition,  i»ii;i  additional  ^otes  and  Summary,  bySiKUBlNG.  2  vols.  h\o,  cloth,  lettered  (pub. 
at  1^  !>.),  IOj.  6d. 

TOMLINES  (BISHOP)    INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   STUDY  OF   THE  BIBLE, 

OK  EI.i.MEN'lS  OF  CIIKISTIAN  TIU-OLOGY.  Contnii.intr  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity 
and  Inspiration  of  the  Iloiy  Scriptures  ;  a  Sunmnry  of  the  History  of  the  Jews  ;  an  Account  of 
the  Jeui>li  Sects;  and  a  brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  'I'estamcnts.  Niiieteeuth  Edition,  elegantly  printed  on  line  paper,  12mo  (pub.  at  U.  Cd.), 
cloth,  3ji.  C(/. 

"  Well  ac^apted  as  a  manual  for  students  in  divinity,  and  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  th« 
most  experienced  divine." — Marsh'»  Lecture». 

WHEELER'S  fREV.  N.)  SERMONS;  preaclud  in  the  Parish  Churches  of  Old  andNcw 
Shorc)iam,  (in  the  vicinity  of  Brighton),  Sussex,  large  type,  8vo,  cloth,  (pub.  at  10s.  6d.),  4». 

WILBERFCRCE'S  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  CHRISTIANITY,  With  a  comprehensive 
Memoir  of  tlie  .\uthor,  by  tiic  Uev.  T.  Price,  Ibaio,  printed  in  a  large  Uandtomc  Ivpe  (pub.  at 
6i.),  gilt  cloth,  2».  CJ,  lUi 

Jporcian  ILanguagcs  nnH  llitcrature. 

ISCLVDIXO 

CLASSICS    AND    TRANSL.\T10NS,    CLASSIC.VL    CRITICISM,    DICTIONARIES. 
GRAMMARS,  COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  BOOKS,  ATLASES,  Lc. 

ATLASES.— A  NEW   GENERAL  ATLAS,   en-raved  by  Sidney  Hail,  demy  folio, 

i'i  larjre  Maps,  with  the  Divisjons  and  Boundaries  carefully  coloured,  and  a  complete  Oencral 
Index.     New  Edition,  corrected  to  the  preser.t  time,  half  n;orocco,  21.  12«.  W. 

WILKINSONS  CLASSICAL  AND  SCRIPTURAL  ATLAS,  with  Hiitorirrd  and 
Chrxnoloificnl  Tables.  Imperial  4to.  New  and  improved  Edition,  53  map»,  coloured  (pub.  at 
21.  is.},  half  bound  morocco,  1/.  11».  W,  1812 

WILKINSONS  GENERAL  ATLAS.     New  and  improved  Edition,  with  all  the  Railroad« 

iiisericd.  Population  according  to  the  last  Cen:.us,  Parliamentary  Ileturns,  &c.,  imperial  4t<>. 

<C  Mj;is,  coloured  (pub.  at  1/.  IG/.),  half  bound  mor^cro,  M.  is.  18U 

AINSWORTHS  LATIN   DICTIONARY,  by  Dr.  Jamikson,  an  enlarged  Kdition.  con- 

taiuii.g  all  the  words  of  iheCluarto  Uiclionary.    Tiiick  8vo,  neatly  bound  (pub.  at  lu.)  0*. 

1847 
BIBLIA  HEBRAICA,  EX  EDITIONE  VANDER  HOOGHT.    Rccognovit  J.  D.  Ai.i.k- 

MASi).    Very  thick  8vo,  hamlsDmcly  prmted  (pul-..-it  1/.  i».).  cloth,  lOi.  e<i.     Lonil.  UnncaH,  lUO 

BOURNES   (VINCENT)   POETICAL  WORKS,   Latin   and  English,    18mo  (pub.  at 

Sf.  6</.),cl   th,  2*.  CJ.  1«3« 

I  the  käme,  large  paper,  an  elefrant  volume,  12mo  (pub.  at  i».),  cloth,  i*.  Stf.       183< 

CICEROS     LIFE,     FAMILIAR     LETTERS,     AND     LETTERS     TO     ATTICUS. 

hv  MiDDi.ETOS,  MKLMorii,  and  HtUERUKX,  complete  In  one  thick  vol.  royal  «yo,  portrait, 
(;)ul..  St  1/.  1/.),  cloth,  l:i.  181« 

CdPUS  POETARUM  LATINORUM.    lÄlidit  G.  S.  Walker.    Complete  in  1  very 

thick  vol.  ro.al  «vo  (pub.  at  '.'/.  2».).  cioth,  is«. 
Tiiis  comprehensive   volume  contain*  a   library  of  the  poetical   Latlu   classics,  correctly 

prii^id  from  Ute  best  texts,  viz;— 

Citulliu,                  Virgil,                   I.ucan,  Srilplcla,                      Calpnrnlos  Sicalo« 

Tihullii».                     Ovid,                      Per\iui,  Klaiiui,                           Ausmdus, 

Propertiui,                Horace,                Juvrnal,  Sillu»  Itallrat,            CUiidiaa. 

^ucfctiua,                rtUBklxua,            Udrnal,  Valerius  Flaccua, 
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DAMMII  LEXICON  GR/ECUM,  HOMERiCUM  ET  PiNDARiCUM.   Cuil  Duncan, 

ro}:!l  Jto,  New  Elution,  pru-.teu  on  fine  viiei"  (pub.  at  öl.  5s.),  cl(4li,  ll.  It.  1812 

'"'Ail  excellent  work,  the  merits  of  wliichhave  been  univeisally  ackuuwlcdged  by  literary 
chaiacteis." — Dr.  Diidni. 

DEMOSTHENES,  tianslatcclljy  Lkland,  the  tv.o  vols.  8vo,  complete  in  1  vol,  ISmo» 

lir.ndsoniely  printed  in  doul)le  columns,  in  pearl  type,  portrait  (pub.  at  .'s.),  iloth,  3s. 

DONNEGAN'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON,  enlarged;  with  examples, literally 
tiansiatcd,  selected  IVotn  the  classical  aiithor.s.  Fourth  Edition,  i  onsiderably  enlarged,  carc- 
ftiUy  revised,  and  materially  improved  thro uglio lit;  thick  8vo  (17Ö2  pages)'(pub.  at  2^  2i.), 
cloth,  15.?. 

GRAGLIA'S  ITALIAN-ENGLISH  AND  ENGLISH-ITALIAN  DICTIONARY,  witli  a 
compendious  Italian  Grammar  and  Supplementary  Eiictionary  of  Naval  Terms,  18ino,  roan 
(pub.  at  Ss-.),  is.  Cd. 

HERMANNS    MANUAL    OF  THE    POLITICAL    ANTIQUITIES    OF    GREECE, 

Historically  considered,  translated  from  the  German,  üvo  (pub.  at  15.'.),  clotli,  lOs.  Gc/. 

OrJorJ.  Talboys,  1836 
"Hermann's  Manual  of  Greek  Antiquities  is  most  important." — Thirlwali's  Hitt.  of  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  443. 

HERODOTUS,    CAREYS   (REV.    H.)    GREEK    AND    ENGLISH    LEXICON    TO 

HERODOTUS,  adapted  to  the  Text  of  Gaisfurd  and  Daehr,  and  all  olher  Editions,  Svo,  cloth 
(pub.  at  12s.),  Ss. 

LEMPRIERE'S  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY.  Miniature  Edition,  containing  a  full 
Account  of  all  the  Proper  names  mentioned  in  Ancient  Authors,  and  nnich  useful  information 
respectiiijr  the  uses  and  habits  of  the  Greeks  ai.'l  Romr.n.s.  Nev;  and  complete  Edition, 
elegantly  printed  in  pearl  type,  in  1  very  iliick  vol.  ISnio  (pub.  at  7s.  (id.),  cloth,  4s.  Cd. 

LIVIi      HISTORIA,      EX     RECENSiONE     DRAKENBORCHII      ET    KREYSSIG; 

Et  Aniict.ä-.tiones  Crevierii.  Sthothii,  Rupkrti,  et  a!;onuu  ;  Animadversiones  Niebuuru, 

■WACHSMUi'Hir,  et  sua.s  addidit  Travkrs  Twiss,  J.  C.  }i.  Coil.  Univ.  Oxon.    Socius  et  Tutor. 

Cum  Indice  amplissimo,  4  vols.  8vo  (pub.  at  1/.  18.'.),  cloth,  1/.  l.--.  OrJ'ord,  1811 

This  is  the  best  and  most  useful  edition  of  Livy  ever  published  in  octavo,  and  it  is  preferred 

in  all  our  universities  and  classical  schools. 
LIVY.     Edited  by  Prendevtlle.     Livii  ITistorise  li'ori  quinque  priores,  with  EngL'sh 

Notes,  by  Prendeville.    New  Edition,  12mo,  neatly  hound  in  roan,  5*. 

— the  same.  Books  1  to  III,  separately,  cloth,  2s.  Cd. 

' the  same,  Books  IV  and  V,  cloth,  3s.  GJ. 

NEWMAN'S  PRACTICAL  SYSTEM  OF  RHETORIC;  or,  the  Principles  and  Rules  of 

Style,  with  Examples.     Sixth  Edition,  12mo  (pub,  at  öj.  C('.),  clnth  3s.  M. 

OXFORD   CHRONOLOGICAL   TABLES    OF   UNIVERSAL    HISTORY,   from   the 

ear.iest  Period  to  the  present  Time:  in  which  all  the  great  Events,  Civil,  Reli5ious,  Scien'ific, 
and  Literary,  of  tl;e  various  Nations  of  the  Worii!  are  KJaced,  at  one  vie^v,  under  the  eye  of  the 
Header  in  a  Series  of  parallel  columns,  so  as  to  exhibit  tl.c  stats  of  the  whole  Civilized  World 
Et  any  epoch,  and  at  the  same  time  form  a  continuous  chain  of  History,  with  Gonealogital 
I'able's  of  all  the  principal  Dynaities.  Complett'  in  3  Eecii.nis;  viz; — 1.  Ancient  History, 
TI.  Jliddle  Ages.  III.  Modern  History.  With  a  n.ost  complete  Index  to  the  entire  work, 
folio  (pub.  at  1.'.  IGs.),  half- bound  morocco,  1/.  I«. 

The  above  is  also  sold  separa'elv,  as  follows;  — 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  MODERN  HISTORY,  2  parts  in  1,  folio  (pub.  at  1/.  2s.  id.), 

sewed,  l.'>j. 
MODERN  HISTORY,  folio  (pub.  at  12s. ),  sewc-d,  8s. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES,  hy  the  L.iNGiionNES.    &j::iplete  in  2  vols.  Svo.  (pub.  at  11.  l5.\ 

clolh,  lu«.  G'i. 

RAMSHORNS  DICTIONARY  OF  LATIN  SYNONYMEIS,  for  the  Use  cf  Schools  and 
Private  Students.    Translated  andcdited  by  Dil.  LiEr.üR.  Post  h,vo.  (pub.  at  7s.),  cloth,  4s.  G<.'. 

18il 
SCHOMANN'S     HISTORY   OF    THE     ASSEMBLIES     OF    THE     ATHENIANS. 

translated  from  the  Latin,  with  a  comviieie  Index,  s^vo.  (pub.  at  lOs.  C''.),  cloth,  5s.     Camb.  IS38 
A  book  of  the  same  school  and  character  as  the  works  ofiIi,£R,Ex,  Boeckh,  Schlegel,  &c 

ELLENDT'S  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  SOPHOCLES,  translated  by 
Carv.    Svo,  (pub.  at  ll's.),  cloth,  Cs.  Ü(/.  Oijord,  Talbot/^  1841 

STU.».RT'S  HEBREW  CHRESTOMATHY,  designed  as  an  Introdnction  to  a  Course 

tl  Hebrew  Study.    'Jhird  Edition,  8vo,   (pub.  at  14s.),  cloth,  Sx.  Oijord,  Tultoys,  1834 

This  work,  which  was  dcsisned  by  its  loained  author  to  facilit-.!e  the  studv  of  Hebrew  has 

»ad  n  very  extensive  sale  in  America,     it  ti t.us  a  "dcsi-able  adjuTict  to  all  He'brew  Grammars, 

tid  IS  sufficient  to  complete  the  system  >f  instruction  in  that  lai.guaje. 

TAYLOR'S  (ISAAC,  OF  ONGAR)  HOME  EDUCATION  :  a  new  and  enbi^cd  edition, 

revised  ly  the  Author,  fcap.  fc\o,  cloth,  5s. 

TROLLOPE'S  (REV.  WM.)   ANALECTA  THEOLOGICA,  sivc  SYNOPSIS  CRITI- 

CORU.M  ;  a  Cri;i,al,  P.hilo'ugicai,  and  Exegetical  Ciuimjufary  on  the  New  'Icstament: 
acapted  to  the  Greek  Text,  compiled  and  digested  from  the  most  approved  sources,  British  and 
Foreign ;  and  so  arranged  a.»,  to  exhildt  at  one  view  the  comparative  weight  of  dilTerent  opinion» 
on  disputed  texts,  2  very  thick  vols.,  Svo,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  ll.  12s.),  12i«. 


PUBLISHED  OR  SOLD  BY  II.  G.  BOHX.  29 

TACITUS,  (tliC  Latin  Text),  complete,  from  the  Text  of  Brotier,  witli  liis  K.\p!;inatory 
Notes  in  English.  eJitcil,  for  the  use  of  iichools  and  Colleges,  by  A.  J.  Valpv,  W.A.  3  vo!i. 
post  i»o,  (pub.  at  1/.  U.),  cloth,  10«.  Ctl. 

TERENTIUS,  CUM  NOTIS  VARIORUM,  CURA  ZEUNII,  cnra  Giles;  acced.InJex 

co^ios;s:>iiuas.    Compieie  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo,  (pub.  at  IC».),  clotli,  8*.  Is37 

VIRGIL.  EDWARDS'S  SCHOOL  EDITION.  Virgilii  iEneis,  cura  Edwards,  et  Qiiesti- 

ones  VirtriÜHi.a:,  or  Notes  and  Uiiestions,  adapted  to  the  middle  Form«  ia  Schools,  2  vuli  in  J, 
12uio,  boiiiiil  in  cloth  (ijub.  at  O«.  r,<f.),  3». 

*»*  Either  t!ie  Text  or  Quesiiuns  may  be  had  separately  (pub.  at  3».  CJ.),  2».  CJ. 

WILSONS  (JAMES  PROFESSOR  OF  FRENCH  IN  ST.  GREGORYS  COLLEGE) 
FRENCir-ENGLISlI  AND  ENG  MSH-FRENCH  DICTIONAUY.  containing  lull  Expla- 
nations, Definitions,  Synonyms,  Idioms,  Proverb.«,  Terms  of  .\rt  and  Science,  and  Uuics  of 
Pronunciation  in  ea^  h  Lanfruau'e.  Compiled  from  the  Dictionaries  of  the  Academy,  Ro«  yf.r, 
Chaubaup.  G.vrxer,  Laveaux,  Des  Carhieres  and  Faiv,  Jouxson  and  Walke«.. 
llarge  closely  printed  vol.  imperial  8to,  (pub.  at  21.  2s.),  cloth,  18f. 

XENOPHONTIS  OPERA,  GR.  ET  LAT.  SCHNEIDERI  ET  ZEUNII,  Acccdit  Inder 

(I'onsoyand  Et.mslkv's  Ediiionl,  10  vols.  l2nio,   handsomely  printed  in  a  large  type,  done 
up  in  5  vols.  (pub.  at  4/.   10.«.),  cloth,  18«.  "  Ibil 

— ^—  the  same,  large  paper,  10  vo!s.  crown  8vo,  done  up  in  5  vol«,  cloth,  1/.  St. 

XENOPHON'S  WHOLE  WORKS,  translated  by  Spklman  and  others.  Theonly  com- 
plete Edition,  1  thick  vol.  Svu,  portrait,  (pub.  at  15».),  cloth,  10«. 


üobels,  5:2lovI{S  of  J^iction,  DLigöt  Heatrina. 

CRUIKSHANK  "AT  HOME;"  a  New  Family  Album  of  Endless  Entertainment,  con- 
soling of  a  Series  of  Talc  >  and  Sketches  hj*  the  most  popular  .\ulhors,  with  numerous  clever  and 
humorous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  by  CRtiKsHAS'K  and  Sevmour.  AUo,  CRUIK>1I.\NK'S 
ODD  VOLU.ME,  OR  HOOK  OF  V.VRIETY.  Illustrated  by  T«ro  Odd  Fc-ilnws— Seymou;i 
and  Cruikshaxk.    Together  4  vols,  in  2,  fcap.  8vo,  (pub.  at  21.  18».),  cloth,  gilt,  IOj.  Cd.  1SI5 

HOWITT'S  (WILLIAM)  GERMAN  EXPERIENCES.  Addressed  to  the  English,  both 
Gucrs  .\liroad  and  btayers  at  Home.     1  vol.  fcip.  bvo,  (iiuh.  at  (*».),  cloth,  3j.  6J.  IS  1 1 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  POOR  JACK.  Illustrated  by  4ß  large  and  exquisitely  beautiful 
Eng-ravin'.-s  on  WoO'I,  after  the  msstcrly  Designs  of  Clarkso.v  Staxfieed,  U.A.  1  hand- 
some vol.  royal  8 vo,  (pub.  at  U<. ),  gilt  cloth,  Ot. 

MARRYATS  PIRATE  AND  THE  THREE  CUTTERS.  8vo,  with  20  most  splendid 
li..e  Ei.gravinv's,  after  Si amilld,  en^'ravi-d  on  Steel  by  Charles  Heath  (originally  pub. 
at  U.  i$.)    gilt  cloth,  ll>*.  6</. 

MARRYATS  (CAPT.)  PRIVATEERS   MAN  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

new  edition,    i.Ui-.tra  L-d  with   8  hi^'hly  ßniihed  line  En^ravings  on   itttl,  in  the  luanutr  if 
Slothard,  (tap.  bvo.  gilt  clu'Ji,  if. 

MARRYATS  (CAPT)  MASTERMAN  READY,  or  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific  (written 

for  Young  Peopk).     Ncm  cditijii,  lonipljtc  in  1  vol.  fcap.  favo.  with  92  beautlTul   cngiaviags 
on  wood,  cloth  extra,  gilt,  Ot.  1800 

MARRYATS     MISSION,   ok  SCENES  IN  AFRICA.    (Written  for  Young  People). 

;mw  edi'.ioii,  ^.ip.  8vo,  witii  ü  lUuitrjiious  on  A\ood  by  Gilbert  &  DALzitiTCloth,  «x.  gilt,  is. 

MARRYATS  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA  (Written  for  Young  People).  New  edition, 
fcip.  8vo.,  wiili  10  Illustrasions  (.n  wood  by  Gilbert  and  Dalzill,  cloth,  extra  gilt,  5s. 

MAYHEW'S  IMAGE  OF  HIS  FATHER;  or,  One  Bov  ia  More  Trouble  than  a  Dozen 
Girls:  a  Tale,  with  12  capital  Engravings  by  Puiz.  New  iildiiion,  iu  1  vol.  pokt  Svo. cloth  gilt, 
(pub.  at  7t.)t  reduced  to  3j.  Cd. 

MILLERS  GODFREY   MALVERN,  OR    THE    LIFE   OF   AN    AUTHOR.    By  the 

Author  (  f  "  Gidc'iu  Giles,''  "  Ruvston  Gowcr,"   "  Day  in  the  Woods,"  i^c.  kc.     2  vol»,   in  1, 
8vo,  Willi  21  clever  Illustrations  by  Putz  (pub.  at  11».)',  cloth,  Ci.  Gd.  Hit 

"  This  work  h.'is  a  tone  and  an  imiividnality  which  di>>tinguishes  it  from  all  others,  and  cannot 
be  read  without  tileasurc.  Mr.  Miller  ha<  the  forms  and  colour«  ofrustic  life  more  Cümplctely 
under  his  control  th.in  any  of  his  predecessors." — .itfiniaeHin. 

MITFORDS  (MISS)  OUR  VILLAGE;  complete  in  2  vols,  post  8vo,  a  Series  of  Rural 

Tales  aiid  Sketches.     Now  Ediiiun,  beautiful  Woodcuts,  gilt  cloth,  10«. 

SKETCHES  FROM  FLEMISH  LIFE.    By  Hendkik  CowscilfKCE.    Square  i2mo,  13f 

Wood  Lngraviiigs  (pub.  at  Ci  ),  clutb,  U.  da. 
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gjubcnile  anti  ISlementari)  33oo!iS,  (Spmnnstics,  $cc. 


ALPHABET 

0!d  Masters 
Paul  Potter 


OF  GUADRUPEDS.  TlUistrated  bv  Figures  selected  from  the  works  of  tlie 
s  Square  I'mo,  ivith  2t  soiiiled  Ensravinss  after  Berrhem,  IIemüraxdt,  Cuyp, 
TER,  Sic.  and  with  initial  letters  by  Mr.  Siiaw,  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  4i.  ''"•)'■'* 

.. the  same,  the  Plates  coloured,  gilt  cloth,  gilt  edges  (pub.  at  7«.  6(/.),  5». 

CRABBS  (REV.  G  )  NEW  PANTHEON,  or  Mythology  of  all  Kations;  especi;dly  for 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons;  with  auestioiis  for  Examination  ou  the  -»^lan  oi 
Pl.vKOCK.     i8mo,  with  30  pleasing  Lithographs  (pub.  at  3.s.),  cloth,  2«.  1"' 

DRAPER'S  JUVENILE  NATURALIST,  or  Coimlry  Walks  in  Spring,  Summer,  A^iJ^imn; 

and  Winter.    Square  12rao,  witli  80  beautifully  executed  V/oodcuts  (pub.  at  is.  Cd.),  c^otii,  gui 

edges,  3«.  6d. 
EVANS'S  TALES  OF  CHIVALRY;  or,  Evenings  with  the  Cluonidcrs;   square  ICnio.^ 

IG  woodcuts,  cloth  lettered,  (pub.  at  4s.  Gd.),  3s.  Cd. 

EVANS'S  TRUE  TALES  OF  THE  OLDEN  T\N\£,  selected  from  Feoissaut.    Third 

Edition,  handsomely  prinud,  10  flue  woodcuts,  square  IGmo,  gilt  cloth,  (pub.  at  -Is.  6d.),  as.6d 

GAMMER  GRETHEL'S  FAIRY  TALES  AND  POPULAR  STORIES,  translated  from 

the  Gurmaij.-orGiaMM  (containing  42  Fairy  Tales),  poit  Svo,  numerous  AVoodcuts  by  Güoroe 

'   Ckuirsha.vk  (pub.  at  7s.  Cd.},  cloth  giit,  "ss.  1840 

GOOD-NATURED  BEAR.  A  Story  for  Children  of  all  Ages,  hy  U.  II.  Hoa.XE.  Square 
8vo,  Tiates  (pub.  atö«  ),  cloth,  3s.,  or  with  the  Plates  coloured,  is.  1850 

GRIv/IM'S  TALES  FROM  EASTERN  LANDS.  Square  12nio,  Plates  (pub. "at  5s.), 
cloih,  3«.  O'l..  or  Plates  coloured,  is.  6J.  1817 

HOWITT'S  (WARY)  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE  BOCK,  commonly  called 
"  Otto  Siieckter's  Fable  Book  ;"  translatea  into  English  Verse,  wiih  French  and  Germun  Verses 
opposite,  forming  a  Tiis;!  >tt,  square  limo,  with  10Ü  large  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  at  10».  C..'.), 
extra  Turkey '-loth,  gilt  edges,  .=..».  _   lS»ä 

'Jhi.s  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  juvenile  books  ever  produced,  and  has  the  nove'.ty  of  being  id 
three  languages. 

ILLUSTRATED  DITTIES  OF  THE  OLDEN  TIME;  a  Series  of  i29  exquisitely  grace- 
ful Desi','ns,  iliusirativc  of  popular  Nursery  Rhymes,  small  4to,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  -s. 

LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKSPEARE,  designed  principally  for  theuseof  Youn»  Per- 
sons  (written  by  Miss  and  Charles  Lamb),  Sixth  Edition,  embellished  with  2(i  large  am!  beau- 
Tlfel  V.'oodcut  Engravings,  from  Designs  by  HAavEi",  fcap.  bvo.,  (pub.  at  7s.  6J.),  cloih  gi:t, 
3j.  Go. 

L.  E.  L.  TRAITS  AND  TRIALS  OF  EARLY  LIFE.  A  Series  of  Tales  address'-d  to 
Young  Peo!)le.  By  L.  E.  L.  fMiss  Landon).  Fourth  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  wilh  a  beautiful 
Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  (p\ib.  at  5«.),  gilt  cloth,  3.s.  lo43 

LOUDON'S  (MRS.)  ENTERTAINING  NATURALIST;  being  popular  Desrriptions, 
'J'.ilcs  and  Anecdotes  of  more  than  500  Animals,  comprehending  all  the  Qu"dru|ie(is,  Birds, 
Fisl-.es,  llcptiles,  Insects,  &c.,  of  which  a  knowledge  is  indiä))ensa)ile  in  Polite  P'.ducation. 
Illustrated  by  upwards  of  500  beautiful  Woodcuts,  by  Bewick,  Uarvüy,  Wiiiiirtft.,  and 
otiiers,  post  Svo,  gilt  cloth,   6«. 

Ihe  lelter- 
hy  the 
fi.st  Artists  (iiirlMilin'.r  reduced  copies  of  Martin's  celebrated  Pictures,  BtUshi.zzar's  Feast, 
The  Deluge,  Füll  of  Nineveh,  &«'.),  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  reduced  to  1Z<. 
A  most  elegarit  present  to  young  people. 

MARRYAT'S  MASTERMAN  READY,   PRIVATEER'S  MAN,  MISSION,  and  SETTLERS^ 

MERRY  TALES  FCR  LITTLE  FOLK  ;  illustrated  vith  upwards  of  Two  TTundred  and 
i'i.ty  Wijod  El  gia\ii:gs  ;  new  and  improved  edition,  ehgaiilly  i)riMicd,  extra  cloih  üilt,  33.  üü. 
i^^«  Tn  is  I'.ighly  popular  volume  contains  40  diffcrert  Stories  of  the  o.den  ilnip. 

PERCY  TALES  OF  THE  K'NGS  OF  ENGLAND  ;  Stories  of  Camps  and  Battle-fields, 
V.'ars,  and  Victoric-s  ( nioderni/cd  from  Hor.iNsiiF.n,  Vr.oissART,  ard  the  other  Chroniclers). 
2  V  )ls.  in  1,  square  12nio.  (Paiby  size. )  Fourth  Edition,  consideraoly  improved,  completed 
to  liie  iireseni  tin.c.  embeUislied  with  IG  exceedingly  beautiful  Wood  Engravings  (pub.  0.193.) 
cloth  gilt,  gilt  ed,'es,  5«. 
This  *'eauti!"ul  volume  has  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  success,  and  deservedly. 

ROBIN  HOOD  AND  HIS  MERRY  FORESTERS.  By  Sikpiikn  Pkucy.  Square  12ma. 
*  Illustrations  by  Gilbert  (pub.  at  5».),  cloth,  3».  Ca.,  or  wiih  coloured  PJates,  5».  18J0 

SHERWOOD'S  (MRS.)  ROBERT  AND  FREDERICK;  a  Tale  for  Youth,  fcap.  8vo, 
«>tb  20  highly  lii.ishcd  trood  KngraviD;cs,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  (pub.  at  9«.  Cd.),  reduced  to  O.  6d. 


MARTIN  AND  WESTALL'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE;   1 

press  by  the  Rev.  Hobart  Caunter,  8vo.  114  extremely  beautiful  Wood  Eiigravii 


PUBLISHED    OR    SOLD    BY    H.    G.    BOHN.  31 

REYNARD  THE  FOX,  THE  MOST  DELFXTARLE  HISTORY  OF.  Square  12rao, 
witti  21  Eichiiijrs  l)y  EvERDiNGEX, extra  ?ilt  cloth,  (pub.  atCs.),  4s.;  or,  wiih  the  pUtei  co- 
loured, extra  clotii,  gilt  edses,  (pub.  at  Hs.),  Cs. 

SPEN3ERS  FAERIE  QUEEN  (TALES  FROM),     Sqnare  16rao,  plates,  ex<ra  clolli, 

(putj.  at  3s.  tkl.),  2i.  6d. ;  or,  coloured  plates,  extra  cloth,  gilt  edges,   (pub.at  4s.  6d.),  3t.  6d. 

STRICKLANDS  (^MiSS  JANE)  EDWARD  EVELYN.  A  Talc  of  Uic  Rebellion  of  1715; 
to  »bith  i«  aduel,  "The  I'easant's  Xale,"  by  j£rFE&Tt  Ta\i.ob.,  fcap.  8vo,  2  Cue  Plates 
(pub.  at  &>.),  cloth  !;ilt,  2«.  6d.  1819 

TALES  OF  THE  GENII;  or  the  rlelightfnl  Lessons  of  noram,  the  Son  of  Asniar,  by 
hIR  Charles  Morrell.  New  Kdiiiun.  colla'ed  and  edited  by  Phiiojuveiiis,  post  t>vo.  «ilh 
numeious  «oodcuts  and  b  »teel  eni^raviiigs  in  the  manner  of  ütoihard,  clolh  extra  Jutt  reaJi/,  5s. 

TOMKINS  BEAUTIES  OF  ENGLISH  POETRY,  selected  for  the  use  of  Youth,  and 
desiffiied  to  incu:cate  the  Practice  of  Virtue.  Twentieth  Edition,  with  considerable  adJiiions, 
royal  iBnio,  very  elegantly  printed,  with  a  beautiful  Frouiipiece  after  IIarvev,  elegant,  gilt 
edges,  it.  Od. 

YOUTHS  (THE)  HAND-BOOK  OF  ENTERTAINING  KNOWLEDGE,  in  a  Series 
of  Familiar  Conversaliuns  on  the  most  interesting  Productions  of  Nature  and  Art,  and  on 
Other  Instructive  Topics  of  Polite  Education.  Uy  a  Lady  (Mrs.  Palliser,  the  Sister  of 
Captaik  Marryat.  2  vols,  in  1,  fcap.  3vo.  Woodcuts,  (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth  gilt,  3*.  6d.       1844 

This  is  a  very  clever  and  instructive  book,  adapted  to  the  capacitiei  of  young  people,  on  th« 
plan  of  the  ConTersatious  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Sic. 


iilusic  nnU  iilusical  SSlorl^s. 


THE  MUSICAL  LIBRARY.     A  Selection  of  the  bcstVocal  and  Tnstmmental  Music, 

both  En'.'iiah  ami   Foreign.     Edited  by  W.  Ayrton,  Esq..  of  the  0|)era  House.     8  vols,  fulio, 
comprtlieinJine  more  than  400  pieces  of  Music,  beautiiully  printed  with  metallic  types  (pub. 
at  4/.  41.),  seued,  W.  11>.  CJ. 
The  Vocal  and  Instrumental  may  be  bad  separately,  each  in  4  vols.  16«. 


Harp  or  the  Oriran;  with  Pieces  occa.<^ionally  for  lieFiute  and  Uuitar,  under  the  supeiinten- 
ileuce  of  an  eminent  Professor.  4  vols,  small  lolio,  comprehending  mote  than  300  pieces  of 
Music,  beautiiully  printed  with  metallic  types  (puli.  at  2^.  2i.),  sewed,  ioj. 

The  contents  of  the  work  are  quite  different  Irotn  the  Musical  Library,  and  the  Intrinsic  merit 

of  the  selection  is  equal. 

MUSICAL  GEM;  a  Collection  of  3(X)  Modem  Son^,  Duets,  Glees,  &c.  by  the  most 
celeliratcii  Composers  of  the  present  <**y,  adapted  for  the  Voice.  Flute,  or  Violin  (edited 
byJüiiN  Paurv).  3  vols,  in  1,  8vo,  with  a  beavtirully  engraved  Title,  and  a  very  richly  i.lu- 
uinated  Frontispiece  (pub.  at  l^  1«.),  cloth  i?ilt,  lU«.  CJ.  1811 

The  above  ca|>ital  collection  contains  a  great  number  of  the  best  copyright  pieces,  inrludin( 
some  of  the  must  popular  songs  of  iirabam,  Bishop,  Sic.     It  form«  a  most  atiiacii\e  vulume. 


illetn'cine,  ^uvaern,  ^natomn,  (Cöcmistry, 


BATEMAN    AND    WILLANS   DELINEATIONS    OF   CUTANEOUS    D'-fAcr«;. 
4to.  containing  72  Plates,  beautifully  an>l  very  accurately  coloured  under  the  sup 
of  an  eminent  Professional  Gentleman  (Ur.  Caiuwell  j,  (pub.  at  12/.  13j.),  half 
if.  Si.  ...J 

"Dr.  Bntcman's  valuable  work  has  done  more  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  cutantoui  disca««* 
than  any  other  that  has  ever  appeared." — Ur.  .i.  T.  t'komp$on. 

BEHR'S  HAND-BOOK  OF  ANATOMY,  by  Birkxtt  (Demonstrator  at  Guy 'a  IIo«pit«l\ 

thick  IZino,  closely  iiriated,  cluih  lettered  (pub.  at  lU«.  Cd.),  3«.  (xi,  Istt 

BOSTOCKS  (DR.)  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSIOLOGY,  compri»in|r  a  Complete  View  of 
the  present  nt-ite  of  the  Scieiice.  Fourth  Eaiti'^n,  revised  and  corrected  throughout,  8vo,  ('.'04 
pages),  (pub.  at  H.),  cloth,  8«.  tUt 

BURNS  PRINCIPLES  OF  MIDWIFERY.  Tenth  and  beat  Edition,  thick  8to,  ck)th 
lettered,  (pub.  at  iCj.),  U. 


S^  CATALOGUE    OF    NEW   BOOKS. 

CELSUS  DE  NIEDICINA-    Edited  by  E.  Mii.ligan,  M.D.  cum  Indice  copiosisäimo  ex 

edit.  TargK.    Thick  8vo,  Frontispiece,  (pub.  at  ICs.)«  cloth,  9j.  _       1831 

This  is  the  verv  best  edition  of  Celsus.  It  contains  critical  and  medical  notes,  applicable  to 
tlie  practice  of  this  country  ;  a  parallel  Table  of  ancient  an-'  modern  Medical  terms,  synonymes, 
vei<;hts,  measures,  &c.  and.  indeed,  everything  which  can  be  useful  to  the  Medical  Student; 
togeilier  with  a  singularly  extensive  Index. 
ELLIOTSON'S  (DR.)  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY,  illustrated  with  jmmerous  woodcuts, 
fifth  edition,  thick  8vo.  cloth,  (pub.  at  21.  2«.),  ioj   Qd. 

LAWRENCE'S    LECTURES  ON    COMPARATIVE    ANATOMY,    PHYSIOLOGY, 

ZOOLOGY,  AND  THE  NATURAL  HISTOllY  OP  MAN.     New  Edition,  post  Svn,  with  a 

Frontispiece  of  Portraits,  engraved  on  Steel,  and  \i  Plates,  cloth,  5s. 
LAWRENCE  (W.)  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.    Third  Edition,  revised  aud 

enlur^^'ed.    8vo,  (820  closely  printed  pages),  (pub.  at  U.  4s.),  cloth,  10s.  Crf.  la»* 

LEYS  (DR.)  ESSAY  ON  THE  CROUP.   8vo,  5  Plates  (pub.  at  15s.),  cloth, 3 j.6rf.  1836 
NEW  LONDON  SURGICAL  POCKET  BOOK.    Thick  royal  IBnio.  (pub.  at  Us.),  half 

bound,  5s.  ''*'* 

PARIS'    (DR.)  TREATISE    ON    DIET    AND    THE    DIGESTIVE     FUNCTIONS, 

Tilth  Edition  (pub.  at  12s.),  cloth,  5s. 

PLUMBES    PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON    THE    DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIN, 

Fourth  Edition,  Plates,  thick  8vo   (pub.  at  1/.  \s  ),  cloth,  Cs.  Grf. 

SINCLAIR'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CODE  OF  HEALTH  AND  LONGEVITY.  Si.\th  Edition 
"Vouiplete  in  1  thick  vol.  8vo,  Portrait  (pub.  at  1/.),  cloth,  7s.  ISH 

SOUTHS  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  BONES;  together  with  their  several  Connexions 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  Muscles,  specially  adapted  for  Students  in  Anatomy,  numerous 
■\Vuodcuts,  third  edition,  12mo,  cloth  lettered  (pub.  at  7?.^,  3s.  Od.  1837 

STEPHENSON'S  MEDICAL  ZOOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY;  including  also  an 
Account  of  tlie  Animal  and  Mineral  Poisons.  45  coloured  Plates,  royal  Svo,  (pub.  at  21.  2s.), 
cloiii,  U   Is.  1838 

WOODVILLE'S  MEDICAL  BOTANY.  Third  Edition,  enlarged  by  Sir  W.  Jacxson 
Hooker.  5  vols.  4to,  with  310  Plates,  engraved  by  SowEanY,  most  carefully  coloured  (pub. 
at  10^  lOs.),  haif-bound  morocco,  5/.  äs.  The  Fifth,  or  Supplementary  Volume,  entirely  by  Sib 
■".V.J.  Hooker,  to  complete  the  eld  Editions.  4to,  30  coloured  Plates  (pub.  &X2l.\2s,<jd.), 
boards,  1/.  11».  Qd.  1S33 


illatöematics. 

BRADLEY'S  GEOMETRY,  PERSPECTIVE,   AND    PROJECTION,  for  the  use  of 

Artists.     8  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts  (pub.  at  7s.),  cloth,  5s.  184S 

EUCLID'S  SIX  ELEMENTARY  BOOKS,  by  De.  Lardnkk,  with  an  Explanatory 
Commentary,  Geometrical  Exercises,  and  a  Treatise  on  Solid  Geometry.  8vo,  Ninth  Edition, 
cloth,  Gs. 

JAMIESON'S  MECHANICS  FOR  PRACTICAL  MEN;   including  Treatises  on  the 

Composition  and  Resolution  of  Forces;  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  and  the  Mechanical  Powers; 

illustrated  by  Examples  and  Designs.    Fourth  Edition,  greatly  improved,  8vo,  (pub.  at  lös.), 

cloth,  7s.  ^d.  ISJO 

"  A  great  mechanical  treasure."— Dr.  Birkheck. 


BOOKS  PRINTED  UNIFORM  "VYITH  THE  STANDARD  LIBRARY. 
CHILLINGWORTHS  RELIGION  OF  PROTESTANTS.    500  pp.    35.  6d. 
GARY'S  TRANSLATION  OF  DANTE.     (Upwards  of  600  pages),  extra  blue  cloth, 

with  a  richly  gilt  back,  7s.  Cd.  18^7 

LAMARTINES  THREE  MONTHS  IN  POWER;  a  History  of  his  Political  Career. 

Post  8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

MACLISES  COMPARATIVE  OSTEOLOGY;  demonstrating  the  Archetype  Skeleton 

of  Vertebrafed  Animals.    Folio,  54  plates,  cloth,  M.  5s. 

STANDARD    LIBRARY   CYCLOP/EDIA   OF    POLITICAL,    CONSTITUTIONAL. 

Statistical,  and  Forensic  Knowledge.    4  vols,  3s.  Cd.  each. 
The  Conii)iler,  Mr.  George  Lo>g,  is  one  of  the  most  competent  Scholars  of  the  day. 

MICHELETS  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  translated  by  C.  Cocks. 

2  vols,  in  1,  4s.  >  j  , 

STARLING'S  (MISS)  NOBLE  DEEDS  OF  WOMAN,  or  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 
Fonitude,  and  Virtue.  'I'hird  Edition,  enltrgeu  and  improved,  with  two  very  beautiful  Froa« 
tispiecc»,  elegant  iu  cloth,  is. 


rKIirZES  BY   HAB1iJ«0N  AND   S0I7S,  ST.  HARTIN'S  SiAIU. 


^''\  BOHN  S  ClASSICAl  LIBRARY.                      f 

>  ^  '    J \<^ 

,^,  3,  J  A  Sf.rixs  or  Litkr.\.l  Pbosk  Tk.ojslations  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  <r  .'  ;v'"s' 

'/<Vi'>^  wriH  >OTi;s  asd  ixdexks.  Cv^/x'^// 

f  Uniform,  with  the  Staxdaep  Library,  5j.  each  (exeept  TkucyJiJes,  .^srhifhu,  Virgil,  ^)o'x'|\^V' 

-»  Horace,   Cicero's   Ojfices,    Vonoslheiies,  Jppendlx   to  Jiichyliis,  Arutolle't   ürjatioH,  £-  ''^xu'v 

^  *//  ofxcuich  art  '6s.  \jd.  each  volume).  *;'  .'H,-\~r, 

,  1.  HERODOTUS.     By  the  Rev.  Henry  Caby,  M^.    Frontispiece.  S^^^/^-^-''7' 

J  2  &  3.  THUCYDIDES.    iW  the  Iliiv.  IL  DAe.    In  2  Vols.  (Sj.  Gi.  cacL).   Frontispiece.  '^^/^''^/Ä 

^  4.  PLATO.     VoL  1.     By  Gary.     [The  Apolo.^y  of  Socrates,  Crito,  Phacdo,  Gorgias,  g^'ii^'/; 

^  Frotif.'otaä,  I'lucdrui,  Thecttctus,  Euthyuh'rön,  Lysis.]     Frontisjiitce.  C^^^'V\^• 

*  5.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME,  literally  translated.    Voi.  I.,  Books  1  to  3.  ^i'l^-V^r 

■*.  6.  PLATO.    Vol.  IL    By  Davis.    [The  Republic,  Timaeus,  and  Critiaa.]  ^^/J'A 

^  7.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROWE.    Vol.  IL,  Books  9  to  26.  ^^cl'^V 

a  8.  SOPHOCLES.    The  Üxford  Trauslalion,  revised.  fc'o'Aj'' 

:^  9, /ESCHYLUS,  literally  translated.    ByanOxoxiAN.    (Price  .3i.  6c/.)  S^^'v'vS' 

.  t  n^    .^^^^.^— _^^^_    Annptifliv  ir\    /^nntniniriT  flip  npnr  rpn/linnro  rrivpn  in   TTof-m'knr»*o  vu^«41(*«  ^*'.' 

,>\-:'^^  10.  ARISTO' 

S  n.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  III.,  Books  27  to  36. 
-J 

.        .:$  12  Sc  1 4.  EURIPIDES,  literally  translated.    Trom  the  Text  of  Dindorf.    In  2  Vol«. 

'^-'^^  13.  VIRGIL    By  Davidso.h.    >'ew  Edition,  Revised.    (Price  3j.  6 J.)    Frontispiece.  ^'^''V^'< 

2  15.  HORACE.    Bv  S.MARr.    >'c\t  Edition,  Revised.    (Price  3j.  6</.)    Frontispiece.  5?j  -'/r<7 

\  ie.  ARISTOTLE'S  ETHICS.    By  Prof.  R.  W.  Browne,  of  King's  College.  ^^''y^'^%, 

J  1 7.  CICERO  S  OFFICES.    [Old  Age,  Friendship,  Scipio's  Dream,  Paradoxes,  S:c.]  Pv^  '     " 

^i^\  Kj  10.  PLATO.    VoL  111.    By  G.  Bueges,  M.A.    [Euthydemus,  Symposium,  Sophistcs,  _ 

y_\V/^t  I'oliticus,  Laches,  Parincuides,  Cnxtylus,  and  Mono.]  C(c^\-     - 

fi!$^  19.  LIVYS  HISTORY  OF  ROME.    Vol.  IV.  (which  completes  the  work).  f'*    'vV/; 

rv^^  20.  C/ESAR  AND  HIRTIHS.     With  Index.  c   ■  C'7^^^' 

>v;,^^  21.  HOMERS  ILIAD,  in  prose,  literally  translated.    Frontispiece.  'C 

<;V^:^  22.  HOM  ERS  ODYSSEY,  IIvMxs,  Epigrams,  AND  Battle  OK  THE  luoGs  AND  Mice.  ^  .,/    ,'^ 

l'K"'*^'!  23.  PLATO.    Vol.  IV.     By  G.  Burges,   M.A.      [PhUelms,  Charmides,  Laches,  Tlic  ^^'ci'rV" 

%  Two  ^Ucibiadcs,  and  Ten  other  Dudogues.]  '^*^ ' 

j$  24,  25,  &  32.    OVID.    By  II.  T.  RILEY,  B.A.  Complete  in  3  Vols.    Frontispieces.  ^ 

J  26.  LUCRETIUS.    By  the  Rev.  J.  S.Watsox.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  J,  M.Goou.  J. 

;|  27,  30,  31,  &  34.  CICERO  S  ORATIONS.    By  C.  I).  Yü.nge.     Complete  in  4  Vols.  ^y^/SU'c 

9  (Vol.  i  coutaiuä  ;dso  the  Klictuiical  Pieces.)  C'~*'NC-0: 

't  28.  PINDAR.    By  Dawson  W.Tlr^er.  With  the  Metrical  Version  of  MooivX.  ?ro«/.  ^ 

J|  29.  PLATO.    Vol.  V.    By  G.  Blrges,  M..V.    fllie  I,-»««.]  | 

I  33  &  36.  THE  COMEDIES  OF  PLAUTUS,  By  IT.  T.  RiLET,  B.A.    In  2  Vol«.  f 

,  ^  35.  JUVENAL,  PERSIUS,  &c.     By  the  RxT.  L.  Evaxs,  M.A.     With  the  Metricil  c 

'^  \  trsiuu  of  GiKHiKu.    l'r,nlispi:ce.  u 

37.  THE  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY,  translated  chiefly  by  G,  Buroes,  A.M.,  with  Mctri-  ' 
c;il  Vlisioiis  by  various  Authors.  CJ'-  x<"J'«<2; 

38.  DEMOSTHENES.     Tlie  Ulynthiac,   Philippic,  and   other   Public  Orations,  wifn  ^-    ^'"' 
.\<»tc3,  Appcniijces,  Sic,  by  C.  Ramw  Kennedi.    (3*.  6</.)  ^. 

\  e  «: 

« 


V'^--\\-'"'  ^^  N""  ~S'\^'  '^^\-^i  ^S\'^''  '-S\'^>  ^' n""'  ^■^\-^'^'^~-'^'^<^~^'S'S'\^'^^  N^'i;,-  N'^i;-^  n-vA'^""/-^^  v/i;'- n-V-^^  N'/is 


B  OHN'S  CLASSICAL  LIBRARY. 


39.  SALLUST,  FLORUS,  «nJ  VEI.LEIUS  PATERCULUS,  with  copious  Notes,  Bio- 

graphical ^■ütices,  and  Index,  by  tJie  ilev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

40.  LUCAN'S  PHARSALIA,  with  copious  Notes,  by  li.  T.  Riley,  B.A. 

41.  THEOCRITUS,  BION,  MOSCHUS  aud  TYRT>tUS,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Banks, M.A. 
With  tlie  -Metrical  Versions  of  Chapman.    Froutisjjiece. 

CICEROS   ACADEMICS,    DE    FINIBUS  :iiid  TUSCULAN    QUESTIONS,  by 

C.  D.  YuNG£,  B  A.    With  Sketch  of  the  Greek  Plulüsopliy. 

by  E.   Walfoud,  M.A.,  with 


43.  ARISTOTLE'S  POLITICS   AND    ECONOMIC 

Notes,  Analyses,  Life,  lutroductioii,  aud  Iudex. 

44.  DIOGENES  LAERTIUS.  LIVES  AND   OPINIONS  OF  THE   ANCIENT  PHI- 

LOSOPHERS, witli  Notes  by  C.  D.  Yonük,  B.A. 

45.  TERENCE    and    PH/EDRUS,   H  H.  T.  Rii.EV.    To  which  is  added  Smart's 

iletrical  Versiou  of  Fhaidi-us.     Frouiisjnece. 

46  8c  47.  ARISTOTLE'S  ORGANON,  «r,  Lo-ical  Treatises,  and  tlie  Introiluctioa 
of  Porpliyry,  with  Notes,  Analysis,  hitroduciion  and  Index,  by  tlie  Rev.  O. 
1'.  Owen,  M.'a.    2  Vols.,  3s.  6d.  per  Vol. 


Vh'^^C^   43&49.  ARISTOPHANES,  ^nth  Notes  and  Extracts  from  the  best  Metrical  Versiona,    ^-^^^i^^ 


lyth'-'-'O^ 


-M 


IS'  >,'.    ^  '-» 


/■  ,i. 


ife 


by  W.  J.  lIiCKiJS,  ill  3  Vols.    Frontispiece. 

50.  CICERO  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  GODS,  DIVINATION,  FATE,  LAWS, 
REPUBLIC.  &c,  translated  by  C.  D.  YoNGE,  B.A. 

51  APULEIUS.   [The  Golden  Ass,  Death  of  Socrates,  Florida,  and  Defence  or  Discourse 

on  Magic].    To  which  is  added  a  Metrical  Version  of  Cupid  and  Psyche;   and 
Mrs.  Tighe's  Psyche.    Froulis^nece. 

52  JUSTIN,  CORNELIUS  NEPOS  and   EUTROPIUS,  with  Notes  and  a  General 

Iudex,  Ijy  tlie  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A. 

53  &  58.  TACITUS.    Vol  I.    The  Annals.    Vol  II.  Tlic  Histpry,  Germania,  Agri- 

cola,  &c.     With  Index. 

54.  PLATO.  Vol  VI.,  completing  thcAvork,  and  containing  Epinomis,  Axiochus,  Ei-yxias, 
on  Virtue,  on  Justice,  Sisyphus,  Demodocus,  and  Detiuitions;  tlie  Treatise  of 
Tinucus  Locrus  on  the  Soul'of  the  World  and  Nature  ;  the  Lives  of  Plato  by  Dio- 
genes Laertius,  llesychius,  aud  ülynmiodorus ;  and  the  Iiitroüiiclions  to  his  Doc- 
trines liy  Alciuous  and  Albinus  ;  Apuleius  on  tlie  Doctrines  of  Plato,  and  Remarks 
on  Plato's  Writings  by  the  Poet  Gray.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  G.  Blkgus,  M.A., 
Trin.  Coll.,  Canib.    With  general  Index  to  the  6  Volumes. 

65    56,  57-  ATHEN/EUS.    The  Deipnosophi3t?,or  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned,  trans- 
'      lated  by  C.  D.  Ycjnge,  B.A.,  with  an  Appendix  of  Poetical  Fraguieiits  rendered 
into  EngLisli  verse  by  vaiious  Authors,  and  a  general  Iudex.    Complete  in  3  Vols. 

59.  CATULLUS,  TIBULLUS,  and  the  VIGIL  OF  VENUS.    A  Literal  prose  transla- 

tion.   'J'o  which  are  added  Metrical  Versions  by  Lamb,  Grain gkr,  aud  others. 
Frojitisficce. 

60.  PROPERTIUS,  Pkteonius  Arbiter,  and  Johannes  Secundcs,  literally  trans- 

lated, and  accompanied  by  Poei.cal  Versions,  from  various  sources;  to  which  are 
added  the  Love  Epistles  Of  ARisi-fflNETUS.    Edited  by  W.  K.  Kei-i.i. 

61.  74,  &  82  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  STRABO-  translated,  with  copious  Notes,  by 
W.  Falconer,  M.A.,  and  IL  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.    In  3  vols.,  and  lude.x. 

62.  XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  or  Expedition  of  Cyrus,  arid   MEMORABILIA,  or 

Memoirs  ot  Socrates,  translated  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  wiih  a  Geographical 
Coniraeutary  by  W.  F.  Ainsworth.    Frontispiece. 


'.i    63. 


«  s.  Watson. 


Cyuopjedia  aud  Hellenics,  by  the  Rev.  II.  Dale,  and  the  llcv 
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64,  67,  eg.  72,  78.  &  81.  PLINY'S  NATURAL  HISTORY,  with  copious  Not p«.  \.\  c 
Dr.  BosTocK  and  T.  H.  Rilet.     In  ß  rolupie».     Vols.  I.,  II.,  III..  IV.,  V.  and  M  C 

65.  SUETONIUS.   Lives  of  the  Caesars,  and  other  "Works.    Thomson's  Translation  f      ^  ,  , 
revised  by  T.  Forkstkr.  Si-^^r^irv^ 

65.  DEMOSTHENES  ON  THE  CROWN,  AND  EMBASSY,  by  C. Rass  Kkntedt  Jj^^^C^.^ 

53.  CICERO  ON  ORATORY  AND  OnATO=?S,   I'v  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  g^  >)^x^ 

•  *  Tins  volume  completes  the  Cla«3ical  Lihrarv  edition  of  Cicero.  C^'^^/)V 

'  ^^  ■  /^  ^  "^^ 

-,     70.  GREEK  ROMANCES.    Heliodoms,  liOngu?,  and  Achilles  Tatins.  ^"'   v">'uv^; 

*  71  &  76.  QUINTILIANS  INSTITUTES  OF  ORATORY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsox,  £,  V';a' 
»                M..\.    Complete,  with  Note»,  Index,  :ind  B:  )i:r;iphic;il  Notice.     2  volumes.  S^.    i'v^'lt. 

^     73.  HESIOD,  CALLIMACHUS,  AND  THEOGNI5,  m  Prose,  hy  Banks,  with  the  ^^^>/;7v'' 

>  Metrical  Versions  of  Elto.n,  Tttler,  a:i(l  Frf.ri'.  C''-- ' '-'i''^ 

^      75.  DICTIONARY    OF   LATIN    QUOTATIONS    ^^ith  the  Quantities  marked  and  g^:.y;VY>; 

i  Kn-lish  Transiiitions ;  incliidini:  Proverh»,  Maxims,  Mottoes,  Law  Terms  and  Phrases;  ^f^,'  Vs'^^v 

'  wilTi  a  Collection  of  above  5(XJ  Giu:y.K  Qror ations.  ^^'f^i^Jv 

I      77.  DEMOSTHENES     AGAINST     LEPTINES.     MIDIAS.     ANDROTION,    AND  ^;^ 'vV-v 

I  ARISIOCUAT'-S.     By  Charles  R.*.\.\  Kkn.neuy.  «?< •  i'c^i t 

*  79.  XENOPHONS  ^!1N0R  WORKS;  transhtcd  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watsox.  S^"^V'''Vv 
^  80.  ARISTOTLE'S  METAPHYSICS,  litenilly  translated,  with  Notes.  Analysis,  Exn-  c^.^v^'^v 
^                niinationQui^stions  and  Index,  by  the  Rev.  John  H.  M'Maho.v,  M.A.  '  c<-   ''\'' O-. 


I  BOHNS  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY.  |^^ 

i  Uniform  tcilh  the  ST\yD\'Rii'L}nKkV.\\  price  ÖS.,  C^'  ••~"'<'>v* 

"^  §-^  :^^T^' 

..?  1.  BEDES  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  &:  THE  ANGLO-SAXON  CHRONICLE.  C'    '-VTv 

,  2.  MALLETS  NORTHERN  ANTIQUITIES.     By  Bij;nop  Percy.      With  Ai.stracl  1:'a.<''/S< 

?  of  the  Krtn»»ia  S.iga,  by  Si»  Wai.tkr  Scott.     Kdiied  by  J.  A.  Blackwkll.  C'-^  ^^^'-^ 

5  3.  WILLIAM  OF  MALMESBURY  S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  ENGLAND,  f^'l  ''•y/s<, 

i)  4.  SIX  OLD  ENGLISH   CHRONICLES:  ^iz  .  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred;  the  ChronicJcs  ^^.'-'•^^ 

^  of  Ktlielwerd,  Gildas,  Nenniu^,  Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  and  Richard  of  Cirencester  c.*v  ' 

:•  6.  ELLIS'S  EARLY  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES.     Revised  by  J.  Obcharii 

5  Hai.I.iwki.i,.     Complete  in  one  vol.,  IllumtnnleJ  Frontispiece. 

^  6.  CHRONICLES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS:  Richard  of  Devizes.  Geoffrey  de  Viusauf 
I>jrd  de  Joiüville.     Connplete  in  1  vniunie.     Frontispiece. 


V  \\ 


\      7.  EARLY  TRAVELS   IN    PALESTINE.     Willibald,  Sa>wulf,  Benjamin   of  Tudcla,     ^^^.z-vs; 
Mnndeville,  La  Broctjiiiirr,  anil  Maiindrcll.     In  one  volume.     With  Map.  S^'ir?^' 


8.  10,  i  12.   BRANDS  POPULAR  ANTIQUITIES   OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.      Bv 
Sir  Hknrt  Ki.Li*.    In  ;i  Vols. 


^  9  3c  11.   ROGER  OF  WENDOVERS  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY   (formerly  Ascribed  %XvX'>'/. 

'  to  .Matthew  l'ari>.>     In  2  Vol-.  Ip'o' '/;,*/ 

\  13.  KEIGHTLEYS  FAIRY  MYTHOLOGY.     Lnlar;'ed.    frow/wj/iV«  by  CuirsnAMi.  V 

^  14,  15,   &   16.   SIR   THOMAS   BROWNES   WORKS.      Edited  by  Siyo:«  Wjlki.x.  «^' 

3  Portrait.     lu.'iVoi.'».     With  Index.  c 

:il  17.    19.   &   31.    MATTHEW    PARISS    CHRONICLE,    containinjt   the   TTistorr  of  f 

;5  England  from  l-2:?.j,  with  Index  to  the  whole,  including  the  portion  pnbliBhed  « 

J  nndcrtlie  name  of  Rookr  or  Wknoovkr,  in  '^  Vols.  (Sec  9  and  111.     Portmil.  ^ 

:5  18.  YULE-TIDE  STORIES.    A  collection  of  Scandinavian  Tales  and  Traditions,  edited  ' 

J  by  B.  Thori-k,  Esq.  f 

J  20  &  23.    ROGER    DE    HOVEDENS    ANNALS   OF  ENGLISH   HISTORY.    fn»m  ^ 

-^  A.I).  7.«  to  A.I).  1201.     Tntnslatcd  by  II.T.  llii.K.r,  Ksq.  H.A.     In  2  Vols.  j 

•i  21.  HENRY  OF  HUNTINGDON  S  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH,   from  the  R.)i;u.;,  '< 

••  Inv:i!iioR  to  Henry  II. ;  with  The  Act«  of  King  Stephen,  8ic.  ; 

i 


EOEN'S  ANTIQUARIAN  LIBRARY. 

22  PAULI'S  LIFE  OF  ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  To  which  is  appemled  ALFRED'S 
ANGLO-SAXC.M  VERSION  OF  OROSIUS,  with  a  hteraltranslatiou.  JNotes, 
aud  an  ilu-^lo-Saxon  Giaiimuir  and  Glossary,  by  B.  Thorpe,  Esq. 

TTHEV/  OF  V^ESTIVliNSTER'S  FLOWERS  OF  HISTORY,  especially 

relate  to  the  ali'airs  of  Britain,  from  the  beginumg  ot  the  world  to 


>y^^ 


24  &,  25.  MATTH 

such  as 

A.D.  1307.    Translated  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  E.A. 


In  3  Vols. 


"6    LEPSIUS'S  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT,  ETHIOPIA,  and  the  PENINSULA  OF 

SINAI,     lievised    bv  tlie   Author.    Translated  by   Leonora  aud  Joanna    h. 
HoKNER.    \Vitli  Maps  and  Coloured  View  of  Mount  Bai'kal. 
27,   28,  30  86  35.   ORDERICUS  VITALIS.    His  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England 
and  \().-,naudy,  translated,  with  Notes,  the  Introduction  of  Guizot,  Critical  Notice 
by  M.  Deiille,  and  verv  copious  Index,  by  T.  Forester,  M.A.    In  4  Vols. 
29    INGULPH-S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  ABBEY  OF  CROYLAND,  with  the  Conti- 
nuations by  Peter  of  Blois  aud  other  Writers.    Translated,  with  ^otes  and  au 
Index,  by  H.  T.  Rilky,  B.A. 
32    LAMBS  SPECIMENS  OF  ENGLISH  DRAMATIC  POETS  of  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth ;  including  his  .Selections  from  the  Garrick  Plays. 
MARCO  POLOS  TRAVELS,  the  translation  ot  Marsden,  edited,  with  K'otes  aud 

Introduction,  'uy  T.  Weight,  M.A.,  I'.S.A.,  &c. 
FLORENCE  OF  Vv'ORCESTER'S  CHRONICLE,  with  the  Two   Continuations; 
coinprisiug  Annals  of  Eu,u4ish  History,  from  the  Departure  of  tbc  llonians  to  ihc 
lleign  of  Edward  J.    Translated,  with  Notes,  by  T.  Eorester,  Esq. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  PROVERBS,  comprising  the  whole  of  Ray's  Collection,  and  a 
complete  Alphabetical  Index,  in  which  are  introduced  large  Additions  collected  by 
Hknry  G.  Bohn. 
37    CHRONICLES  OF  THE  TOMBS:  a  select  Collection  of  Epitaphs;  with  Essay 
'  on  Monumental  Inecriptions,  &c.,  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  E.R.S.,  E.S.A. 
A  POLYGLOT  OF  FOREIGN  PROVERBS;  comprising  French,  Italian, German, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  Portuguese  &  Danish.  With  English  Translations,  &  General  Index. 
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38 


BOHrS  KESTORIGÄL  LIBRARY, 

Uniform  with  the  SxANDiVRD  Library,  jjnVe  5s.  ^jcr  Volume. 

1,  2  &  3.  JESSE'S  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  COURT  OF  ENGLAND  DURING  THE 
llEIGN  ÜF  THE  STUARTS,  including  the  Protkctorate.  In  3  vols.,  with 
General  Index,  and  upwards  of  40  Portraits  engraved  on  steel. 

4  JESSES  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  PRETENDERS  AND  THEIR  ADHERENTS. 
New  edition,  complete  in  1  vol.,  with  Index  and  Six  Portraits  after  original  Pictures. 

5,  e,  7  &  8.  PEPY'S  DIARY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE,  edited  by  Lord  Buay- 
BROOKE.  New  iind  lmprov,ed  Edition,  with  Additions.  Complete  in  4  Volumes. 
Xllustrated  with  Portraits  and  plates. 


m^m 


BOHN'S  mum  OF  FRENCH  MEMOIRS. 

Uniform  with  the  Standard  Library,  price  2>s.  &d.  per  Volume. 

1  &2.  MEMOIRS  OF  PHILIP  DE  COMMINES,  containing  the  Histories  of  Louis  XL 
and  Charles  VIII. ,  Kings  of  France,  and  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
To  which  is  added,  The  Scandalous  Chronicle.    In  2  volumes.    I'ortrails. 

2,4,  5,  &  6.  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  SULLY,  Prime  Minister  to  Henry  the 
Great.  With  Notes,  and  an  Historical  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Scoit. 
In  ft  vol«.    With  aGeneralludex.    Portrait. 


I  BOHNS  BRITISH  CLASSICS.                r^# 

^''^^Yi^  Uniform  vUh  the  Standard  Lihrary,  »rift'  3#.  (id.  per  Volume.                      St."  :^^i! 

^/|;'VS  *^'^/^^/ 

''^''V'_2  ^'  3»  5,  8,  11,  14  &  20.  GIBSONS  ROMAN  EMPIRE;  CompJcte  and  Unabridged.     CT^yih 

V^VS^  with  vanorum  Notes ;    including,  in  additiou  to  all  the  Autiior's  own,  tliose  ot     f^ry^xl! 

7^'^o^®  Guizot,  Weuck,  Niebuhr,  Ilu^jo,  Neander.  and  otlier  foreign  schokrs.    tdiled  by     C '«=  -  »X 

^  an  English  Chukchman,  with  a  very  elaborate  Index.                                               ^^)V' ' 

■J,  2,4,  6,  16,  24  &,  25.  ADDISONS  WORKS,  with  tlie  Notes  of  Bishop  Hckd,  and     ©«lA'^'; 

-J  Inrfrc  additions  collated  and  edited  by  Henry  G.  BoUa.     With  Portrait  and    ^lz^'[>- 

3j  Engravings  on  ttul.                                                                                                              -^^^  • '-  ' 

I  7.  DEFOE  S  WORKS.  Edited  by  SiK  Wai.tek  Scott.    Voll.    Containing  the  Life, 

>•  Adventure,  and  Piracies  of  Captain  Singleton,  and  the  Life  of  Colonel  Jack. 

%  Portrait  of  Defoe. 

X  9    DEFOE'S  WORKS,   Vol.   2.     Containing   Memoiis   of  a  Civjdier,  Adventures  o^ 

' ;  Captain  Carluton,  Dickory  Cronke,  &c. 

:,  10.  PRIORS  LIFE  OF  BURKE,  (forming  the  1st  Volume  of  BURKE'S  WORKS),  new 

5  lloitiuu,  revised  by  the  Author.     Portrait. 

12.  BURKES  WORKS,  Vol  1.  containing  his  Vindication  of  Natxiral  Society,  Es*ay  on 

the  Sulilime  aud  iieautiful,  and  various  Pohtical  Miscellanies.  '  Sc^') '''  ' 

",  13.  DEFOES  WORKS,  Edited  by  Siu  Waltf.r  Scott.    Vol.  3.    Containiag  the  Life  of    ^^■r>{; 

^  Moll  1  iaiiJcrs,  aud  the  History  of  the  Devil.                                                                   #n^  "s^^^-J 

-/      ^  15.  BURKE'S  WORKS.    Vol.  2,  containing  Essay  on  the  French  RcToIution.  Political    i^d^^A'; 

rr^i  ^""^  ^"^  .speeches.                                                                                               t^'^^k^ 

17.  DEFOES  V/CRKS,   Vol.  4.    Roxana,  or  the  Fortunate  Mistress;   and  Life  and 

Adventures  of  Mother  Ross. 

^  18.  BURKE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  3.    Appeal  from  the  New  to  the  Old  ^Tugs,  tc.,  ic, 

.3  19.  BURKE'S    WORKS,  Vol.  \,  containing  his  Report  on  the  AfTairs  of  India,  and 

7^  .Vr'ieles  a;j:.i;ii3t  Warren  Hastings. 

•^  21.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  Vol.  5,  contaiiiing  the  History  of  the  Great  Plagu«  of  London, 

■^  I'lc'i.'j ;  tlie  Fire  of  London,  1666  (by  an  anonymous  writer);  the  Storni;   and  the 

^  Tnie  Born  Enirlishman. 


3» 


22  &,  23.  BURKE  S  WORKS  (in  Six  Volumes).    Vols.  6  t  6. 


%  26.  DEFOE'S  WORKS,  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.     Vol.  6     Containing  Life  and 

:^  Adventures  of  Duncan  Campbell ;  Voyage  Round  the  World ;  and  Tracts  relating 

35  to  the  Hanovenan  Accession. 

'  27  &  28.  BURKE'S  SPEECHES  on  the  IMPEACHMENT  of  WARREN  HASTINGS  ; 

^  with  a  Selection  of-his  Letters,  and  a  General  Index.    3  vols.    (Also  forming  vola. 

%  7  aad  8  of  Burke's  Works,  which  they  complete.) 


1  BOKN'S  ECCLESIASTICAL  LIBRARY. 

I  Vmfom  wUh  Üu  Stanbard  Libbakv,  price  5*.  fer  Volume.  ^ 

J  <  ■ 

^  1.   EUSE3IUS'    ECCLESIASTICAL    HISTORY,    Translated  trom  the  Greek,  with  «c 

*  Notes.  •"" 

*  2.  SOCRATES'  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY,  in  continuation  of  EisEBlis,  with  f 
»                the  Notes  ot  Valksicb.  « 

^  3.  THEODORET    AND    EVAGRIUS.      Ecclesiastical    IIi«toric8,  from   A.D.    332  to  * 

^  A.D.  4J7,  and  from  A.D.  i^il  to  a.d.  54-1.  Translated  from  the  Greek,  with  General  ' 

'I  Index.  f 

"•  4    THE    V/ORKS    OF    PHILO    JUD^US,    translated  from  the  Greek   by    C.   D.  ■ 
-J               YosüK,  U.A.    Vol.  1. 

]  5.  PHILO  JUD/EUS,  Vol.  2.  ', 

^  6.  SOZOMENS  ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  from  a.d.  321-^0:  and  the  Eccle-  ; 

J,  f!asiic;il  History  ot  PuiLooruiiiiiLa,  imuslated  f.oni  the  Greek,  wjUi  a  Memoir  ot  ^ 

tilt  Author,  by'E.  Wai.vohu,  M..\..  j 

^)  7  &  8,  PHILO  JUD/EJS,  Vols. 8  t  i,  with  general  Index.  ft 

,  c 
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BOHN'S  SHILLING  SERIES. 

TÄO«  marJced  *  5fi«(7  Z)c)7<}?e  Volumes,  are  \s.  6i. 

1.  EMERSON'S  REPRESENTATIVE  MEN. 

2.  IRVING'S  LIFE  OF  MAHOMET* 

3.  THE  GENUINE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
WILLIS'S  PEOPLE  I  HAVE  MET.* 
IRVINGS  SUCCESSORS  OF  MAHOMET.* 

LIFE  OF  GOLDSMITH.* 

SKETCH-BOOK.* 

TALES  OF  A  TRAVELLER.* 


4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9.  

10  &  n. 

12  &  13. 

14.  

15  &  16.  TAYLORS   EL  DORADO;  or,  Pictures  of  the  Gold  Region. 
17.  IRVINGS  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  BONNEVILLE.* 


TOUR  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

CONQUESTS  OF  GRANADA  AND  SPAIN. 

LIFE  OF  COLUMBUS.    2  Vols.* 

COMPANIONS  OF  COLUMBUS.* 


2  Vols." 


2  Vols. 


18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25, 


KNICKERBOCKER.* 


—  TALES  OF  THE  ALHAMBRA.* 

—  CONQUEST  OF  FLORIDA.* 

—  ABBOTSFORD  AND  NEWSTEAD. 

—  SALMAGUNDI.* 

—  BRACEBRIDGE  HALL.* 
ß^S-jO^\;\,(Portraitof  the  Author).    2Vols.ml. 


25. 


26. 


IK 

pi 
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LAMARTINE'S  GENEVIEVE;  or,  The  History  of  a  Sen-ant  Girl.    Translated  by 

A.   11.    SCOBLK.* 

MAYOS  BERBER  ;  or,  The  Mountaineer  of  the  Atlas.    A  Tale  of  Morocco. 

27.  WILLIS'S  LIFE  HERE  AND  THERE;  or,  Sketches  of  Society  and  Adventure.* 

28.  GUIZOT'S  LIFE  OF  MONK,  with  Appendix  and  PorilratV.* 

29   THE    CAPE  AND  THE    KAFFIRS:    A  Diary   of  Tive  Years'  Residence,  with 
Advice  to  Emigrants.    By  H.WARD.    Hate  and  Map  of  the  Seat  of  War.    2«. 

30.  WILLIS'S    HURRY-GRAPHS;   or.  Sketches  of  Scenery,  Celebrities,  and  Society, 

taken  from  Life* 

31.  HAWTHORNE'S  HOUSE  OF  THE  SEVEN  GABLES.    A  Romance. 

32    LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS;  witli  Historical  and  Descri^jtiye  Sketch  of  the 
Great  Exhibition.     Ey  CYRUS  REDDING.    Numerous  Illustrations.    2j. 

33.  LAMARTINE'S  STONEMASON  OF  SAINT  POINT.* 

34.  GUIZOT'S  MONK'S  CONTEMPORARIES.    A  Series  of  Biographic  Studies  oo 

the  Englisli  Revolution.     For  trait  of  Edward  Lord  Clarendon. 

35.  HAWTHORNE'S  TWICE-TOLD  TALES. 
3Q_  The  same,  Second  Series. 

37.  SNOW  IMAGE,  and  other  Tales. 

38.  SCARLET  LETTER. 

39.  EMERSON'S  ORATIONS  AND  LECTURES. 

40    UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly;  with  Introductory  Remaiks 
by  the  REV.  J.  SHERMAN. 

41.  THE  WHITE  SLAVE.    A  new  picture  of  American  Slave  Life. 

42.  DAYS  OF  BATTLE ;  or,  Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo.    By  an  ENGLISHWOMAN, 

resident  at  Brussels  in  June,  1815,  (author  of  Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Ceatury). 
6« 
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